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ERRAfA. 

Page 49, tlurd line— put a email body^ read, but a, &c. 

„ 82, twelfth line — too much agitated^ read, too agitated. 

„ 89, thirty-first line — Peshwah Dowlut Bao, read, Madhoo Hao. 

„ 112, fourteenth line — 2nd column-- March 1827, read, 1817. 

„ 124, twelfth line — 2nd column — ^if the had, read, if he had. 

„ 182, twenty-sixth line— new editions, read, new additions. 

„ 200, eighteenth line — ^Mahommed flew, read, Mahommed fled. 

„ 201, ninth lino — omit During Lord Auckland’s administration. 

,5 204, thir*y-eighth line — 1842, 1841. 

„ 204, third line — 2nd column — 1842, read, 1841. 

„ 207, seventh line, Mahommed^s, read, Mahmood’s. 

„ 207, fourteenth line — 2nd column — were lying, read, was lying. 

„ 231, sixth line — to carrying on, read, to carry on. 

„ 231, twenty -ninth lino— them to lie, read, them to be. 

„ 275, twelfth line, Mrs. B. Hudson, read, Mrs. B. Judson. 

277, twentieth lino, designated as the. read, designated the. 

,, 305, twenty-eighth line — though a third time, read, though a 
second time. 




PREFACE. 


EvJUtT author or compiler has a certain object in view in 
issuing a book, with which the reader, in order fairly to judge 
of it, should become acquainted. This work lays no claim to 
originality, but it lays claim to furnishing many memoirs 
which do not appear in English Biographical Dictionaries, and 
supplying particulars oT the Indian careers of remarkable men, 
wnich aro not elsewhere obtainable in a condensed form, or 
.are only meagrely sketched. The works — several hundreds — 
which have afforded the compiler material, are too numerous 
to make a list of. Wherever long and important quotations 
are made, the authority is given. The reader must bear in 
mind that the career, apart from India, of men, whose me- 
moirs are contained in this work, is but scantily traced. 

It was not the compiler’s original intention to issue the 
book in parts, but several reasons have induced him to adopt 
the plan. He began it about two years ago, and as he has 
only been enabled to devote his leisure hours to it, and as it 
demands a great deal of laborious reading and research, the 
progress has necessarily been slow. A great part of the work 
has been already completed in MS., and the completion of 
the remaining portion under the circumstances above men- 
tioned, will occupy a twelve-month, by which time, the com- 
piler trusts, the book will be finished in 8 or 10 parts, of about 
so pages each. He moreover hopes the first part will be pro- 
ductive of criticism, which may be of benefit to him, and elicit 
suggestions whereby he may be guided in the issue of forth- 
coming parts ; and he would be thankful for contributions ol 
memoirs which he may have omitted, or for the compilatior 
of which no material, as far as he is aware, exists. Anothei 
advantage in issuing tbe work in this form is, that, not being 
alphabetically arranged, fresh memoirs, not oiiginally contem 
plated, but adopted whilst the work is going through tin 
press, will always find a fitting place in its pages, and it wouk 
thus be rendered more complete. Should a second editioi 
ever be called for, the book could then be easily arranged al 
phabetically. 
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In this work will be found incorporated the names of aU 
writers on Indian subjects, and their works, ti^ken from Dr. 
Bbist’s Index to books and papers on the physical geography, 
antiquities and statistics of India,” revised ; of most of these 
no materials exist for compiling memoirs, but their works 
speak for them. ” Buist’s Index” is now exceedingly scarce, 
and the portion here reprinted will, the compiler tinisto, prove 
useful for reference. 

It is requested that contributions or suggestions may’ be 
addressed to the compiler of ** Men whom India has known,” 
care of Higginbotham and Co., Madras. Memoirs not consi- 
dered suitable will not be returned, unless specially requested 
by the contributors. 

Madras, \ THE COMPILER. 

October 1870. I 



WAREEN HASTINGS, 

HASTINGS, WARitBN,aconspicuous tings sailed for Itengal, arriving 
character in the History of India, there in the following Ooto^r. His 
sprang from an ancient and illus- first two years were spent in keep*- 
trious race, the descendants of which ing accounts at Calcutta; he was 
losf their possessions in Daylesford, then sent to Oossim*bazsar, a town 
Worcestershire, during the Great Iring a mile away from Moorshe* 
Civil War. Thus ruined, the last uabad,on thebanksoftheHooghly^ 
Hastings of Daylesford presented where he was engaged in commer- 
his second son to the rectory of the cial business for the Compwy» 
parish where the ancient residence • While thus engaged, Surajah Dow- 
of the family stood, who in turn lah succeeded to the government 
was ruined, by continual law suits of Bengal, and the Black^hole tra- 
with the new lord of the manor, gedy occurred at Calcutta. War* 
and the smallness of the living, ren Hastings escaped from Cossim* 
This poor cler^man had two sons, bazzar, and joined Clive on his 
Howard and Bynaston. Pynaston arrival ; and during the earlier ope- 
married before he was sixteen, and rations of the war, carried a mus- 
dying two years after in the West ket. In 1756, Hastings married 
Indies, left to the care of his dis- the widow of a Captain Campbell, 
tressed grandfather, the subject of by whom he had two children, who 
the present Memoir, Warren Has- diedin early life, Hiswifealsodieda 
tings, who was born on the 6th of De- few years afterwards and was buried 
cember 1732, his mother dying a few at Oossim-bazzar. WhenMeer Jaflier 
days after his birth. At eight years of was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal 
ago, his uncle Howard took charge after the battle of Plassey, Clive 
of him with a view of giving him appointed Hastings to reside at the 
liberal education, and after boin^.*^ iii;t of the now prince, to act as 
sent for a short time to a school at ' A to the Company, which was 
Newington, to the hard and scanty ar' -ktOOTshedabad. Here he re- 
fare at which Wan*en Hastings in mained mil 1761, when he became a 
afterlife attributed his smallness of Member, of Council and resided at 
stature, he was placed at West- Calcutta. Three years later he had 
minster school, under the care of realized a moderate fortune and ro- 
Dr. Nichols. He progressed well, turned to England, where, afber 
but an event occurred which chang- spending a part of it in praisewor- 
ed the whole course of his life, thy liberality to his poor relations, 
Howard Hastings died, consigning and losing the remainder by mis* 
his nephew to the care of a distant management, ho was overtaken by 
relation named Chiswick, whose pecumaiy emba^assments, which 
solo efforts on his behalf were to induced him again to apply to his 
got the responsibility off his own old masters, the Directors, for em- 
shoulders as soon as possible, and ployment, who, in recognition of 
though Dr. Nichols offered to send his abilities and integrity, appointed 
Warren Hastings to. Oxford at his him Member of Council at Madras ; 
own private expense, as he thought so in the early part of 1769, Warren 
him a promising youth, Chiswick Hastings embarked on board tho 
was inexorable. Ho had the power, ‘‘Duke of Grafton,” tho incidents 
and obtained for Warren Hastings during the voyage of which fur- 
a writership in tho service of the nish sufficient spice and romance 
E. I. Comjiany, and in January to interest tho most inveter- 
1 750, at the age of 17,Warren Has- ato novel reader. Among the 
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was a person, who dianship had been entrusted by Glivo 
styled nimself Saron Imhoff; he to Slahommed Beza Bhan, who 
was in distrossed ciroumstanoes, had now held the oflBLce seven years, 
and was going out to Madras to Hiis post was much coveted by 
have a shake at the Pagoda tree. Nuncoomar, a wealthy Brahmin. 
The Baron had also his ‘^p^e on The Directors in England enter- 
board, a yoimg womw of aneeable tained most extravagant ideas of 
person, cultivated min^ and engag- the wealth of India, and being dis- 
ing manners. She detested her appointed at the revenues of Ben- 
husband, and an intimacy sprung gal not yielding such a su^lus 
between her and Warren Has- as expected under the administra- 
>tings, which, after a course of tender tion formed by Olive, ordered Has- 
nursing on her part, when he was tings to arrest Mahommed Beza 
ill on board, ripened into love. The IThan with his family, and insti- 
Baron was conci^ted ; it was tute a strict enquiry into the ad- 
arranged that a divorce should be ministration of the province. To 
»obtaine^ the Baron affording every tbis course, they were strongly 
JPacility in the proceeding, and that urged by the agents of Nuncoo- 
•during the years which might mar in England. Hastings had * 
elapse before the sentence should no good opmion of Nuncoomar; 
be pronounced, they should conti- he wus too powerful and danger- 
nue to live together. Hastings also ous a man, he thought, to be placed 
promised to bestow upon the Baron in any position of influence, for 
some very substantial marks of he had often been detected by tho . 
favor, and when the marriage was Company’s servants in criminal 
dissolved, make the lady his wife intrigues. Nevertheless Hastings 
and adopt her children by theBaron. executed tho instructions of tho 
At Madras, Hastings found trade Company to tho letter- 
in a most disorganized atate, and Mahommed Beza Khan was mado 

affected such remrms to the bene- a prisoner, and at tho trial, though 
£t of the Company, that the Diroc- Nuncoomar appeared as an ac- 
tors decided upon placing him at ouser, with tho hope of building 
the head of ^ the Government of a fortune, and gaining a position 
Bengal, and in 1772, he filled the on tiie ruin of the fallen Mussul- 
highest office in their service, Pre- man, he- was acquitted. But the 
eident of the Supreme Council of main result was the demolition of 
Bengal. ^ Thither the Tmhoffa ac- the double government of Bengal, 
oompanied him still undivoroed. The Nabob was no longer to have 
and living on the same plan as an ostensible share of the govoni- 
had already been followed for more ment. A certain allowance was 
than two years. accorded to Wm, and being an in- 

On his arrival at Calcutta, Has- faut, he was placed in charge of 
tings found Bengal being still go- Mumy Begum, a lady of his fa- 
veraed under tho system devised by ther’s harem. Nuncoomar’s son, 
Clive ; in fact there were two go- GoordaSjby way of conciliation, was 
* vemments, tho real and the osten- made treasurer of the household, 
sible, the Mogul and the Company, but he himself remained as before, 
the latter as vassals to the former, Thns, Hastings became to hiTn an 
but possessing sameme power, object of the most intense hatred. 
The in&nt son of Meer Jaffier was After tho execution of Nuncoomar 
Nabob of Bengal, and his guar- for forgery, the Directors, being 
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convinced of the hxnocenco of Ma- and agreements were as follows : 
hom^ Beza Khan, and tho influx I.~The chiefis of Bohilcund 
of his accuser, ordered his resto- recently attacked by theMahrat-* 
ration* He filled Qoordas’ place, tabs hM agreed to my the Nabob 
who received another appointment, of Oudh £400,000 mr bis assist 
The embarrassed state of the fi- ance to drive them out. Half 
nances now occupied Hastings’ at-* this sum was to be given to the 
tention, and he was determined Compaq for British troops and se* 
to remedy matters. The Directors poys. work was accomplished 
were clamorous for money. They by them, but the BohiUa cmefif re-- 
did not wish Hastings to be in- fused to pay the money. The Bo- 
human or cruel, but every exhor- hillas were a turbulent, barbarous, 
tation to this effect was nullified and predatory race, and a dan^roua 
by a request of money. He reduc* enemy to the Nabob of Oudh. He 
ed the allowance of the Nabob could only keep his territory by 
immediately from £320,000 to Engli^ assistance — no other troops 
half that sum. Hastings feared coiud face them in the field, so it 
the Mahrattahs, to whom the was agreed that for the payment by 
Mogul, Shah Alum, who was paid the Nabob of £400,000 into the 
£260,000 per annum by the Cbm- empty treasury of Calcutta, and 
pany, had ceded the districts of the entire expenses of the war, 
Allahabad and Corah which the Hastings i^ould emj^oy British 
English had conquered and given troops to do the work. xL — Allaha- 
to him, and the Mogul was accused bad. Corah and the Douab, which 
of the basest treachery and ingra- the Mogul could not maintain, were 
titude. ‘The Nabob Vizier of Oudh, made over to the Nabob for the sum 
Sujah Dowlah, an ally of the Eng- of £600,000, of which £200,000 
lish, applied for assistance to pre- was to be paid on the spot, and 
vent the Mahrattahs from set- £300,000 to bo paid in two years, 
tling so close to the Company’s lH. — That no Europeans would 
territories. ^ Hastings instantly reside in Oude without the sanction 
throw a British force into the city of the Company. IV. — Benares was 
of Allahabad : a force received geographically included in the pro- 
with great welcome, the Mogul’s vince of Allahabad; the Nabob 
deputy governor declaring that the wished to put aside its yoiing 
Mogul was completely under the Bajah, Chesrte Singh; but as the 
power and i^uence of the Mahrat- English, by previous treaties, were 
tabs. The tribute paid by the Eng- bound to support him, Hastings iii- 
lish was then rescinded. Hastings sisted that he should be protected, 
next undertook to suppress the in- Financial embarrassments deter* 

roads of a horde of men, named red the Nabob from an immediate 
Senpsie fakeers, who were in the invasion of Bohilcund, and Uas- 
habit of wandering through India, tings retired to Calcutta agreeing to 
plundering, murdering and com- its postponement. Hastings and the 
mitting all kinds of atrocities* Af- people now experienced thebenor 
ter the disappearance of l^ese ma- nt of his policy. A change had come 
raudors, Bastings at the request of over the country ' in the short 
Sujah Dowlah tor a personal con- space of two years — a change re- 
ference set out on a visit to Oudh, pulsive to grandees, but welcomed 
whore ho arrived on the 19th of by the people, who revered his 
August, 1773. Their deliberations namq and looked upon him as their 
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beneftuitor. Early in 1774^ the 
Nabob Sujah Dowlah determine 
upon ibid instant invasion of Bohil* 
cund| and applied to Hastings for 
Oxe British Brigade^ which marched I 
fortli under the command of Col- 
onel Champion. On the 2dthof April 
they encountered the Bohillas in 
vastly superior numbers, who 
fought gallantly but were complete- 
ly roTited, leaving their chief 
Hafess Barnet, and 2000 men, 
dead on the field. The Nabob 
held back with his troops till he 
saw the Bohillas retreating — 
then he let loose his rabble, who 
committed terrible cruelties, against 
iheromonstrances of Col. Champion 
and also ofHastings when the news 
reached him. Yet all these crimes 
have been laid by many orators 
and historians to the char^ of Has- 
tings ! The fugitive Bohillas mass- 
ed in the northern frontiers of the 
country, under Fyzoola Khan. The 
Nabob opened negociations with 
him. The English brigade worn out, 
and Col. Champion and his officers 
disgusted with their ally, a hurried 
treaty was concluded, by which Fy- 
zoola Khan gave up half his trea- 
sure and hw of all his effects to 
the Nabob, only retaining the small 
district of Bampore, in jagheer. 
Thus the Afghan race was rooted 
out of Bomlcund and the war 
brought to a close. 

Just on its conclusion, the new 
constitution, framed by Parlia- 
ment, came into operation. The 
Eeg^ating Act was passed (1773), 
placing the control of the other pos- 
sessions of the Company in India 
under the chief of the Presidency 
of Bengal, who was to be styled 
Governor-General, and be assisted 
by four Councillors; and establish- 
ing a Supreme Couiii of judicature, 
consisting of a Chief Justice and 
three Juages, at Calcutta, intrusted 
witha ciYilandciiminal jurisdiction, 


independent of the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Council.' The period of 
office was to extend for five years. 
Hastings was appointed Governor - 
General, and thus his unity of 
power ceased. Mr. Barwell, an ex- 
perienced servant of the E. I. Com- 
pany, was made one of the Coun- 
cillors ; and the other three, Gene- 
ral Clavering, Mr. Monson, and 
Mr. Phillip, Francis, the reputed 
writer of Junius’ Letters, wore 
sent out from England. Sir Elijah 
Impey, who was at school with 
Hastings at Westminster, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, assisted by 
three Puisne Judges. Hastings was 
opposed to the new form of govern- 
ment and entertained no high opi- « 
nion of his coadjutors, of which 
they came to hear. They landed 
under a salute of 17 guns when 
they expected 21, and were recoiv-. 
ed by Hastings ; but a quairel sooni 
' commenced which well-nigh ruin- 
ed India. Barwell sided with Has- 
tings, but Clavering, Monson and 
Francis formed the majority. The 
government was wrested from the 
I hands of Hastings. Tho English 
I agent from Oudh was recalled and 
replaced by an appointment of their 
own. The army which had assisted 
the Nabob Vizier was ordered to 
return ; tho affairs of Bombay wore 
thrown into utter confusion; tho 
whole internal administration, with 
their inexperience of Bengal, was 
upset, while Hastings still continu- 
ed to^ live in Government House, 
drawing tho salary of Governor-Ge- 
neral, taking the lead at tho Coun- 
cil Board in the transaction of ordi- 
nary business, settling many hope- 
lessly puzzling questions on which 
his opponents were thoroughly 
ignorant, but yet deprived of the 
lugher powers of Government. Here 
let it be said that Phillip Francis 
hated Hastings with an inveterate 
hatred, and easily led Clavering 
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and Monson to fall in with hie Five jrears previously Nuncoomat 

views. had been brought up on a charge of 

The natives finding this out, took forgery before the old Mayor’s 
adyanta&o of the opportunity, and Court, but through the instrmien- 
amidst the numerous charges that talitif of Hastings was rdeased; on 
began to pour in against the the arrival of me now judges, tho 
Oovemor-Oenoral, Nuncoomar fl- forged instrument was rescued' 
g[ured prominently. By him Has- from tho archiyos of the old Mayor’s 
tings was accused of putting offices Court, and returned hy them to tho 
up to sale, of receiving bribes, of prosecutor, Mohunpersad, some time 
suffering offenders to escape, and ^oreNim<xmnar hrmight his charge 
of dismissing Mahommed Boza agamst the (Jovernor -General^ who 
Khan in consideration of a large uow took the opportunity which of- 
sum of money. Then came a fered of renewing the charge. On tho 
violent altercation in the Council 6th of May, 1776, two months after 
room — ^it was desired that Nuncoo- he had laid before the majority his 
mar should ^pear to support his charges against Hastings, Nuncoo- ' 
assertions. Hastings objected, de- niar was arrested on a charge of for- 
clared the sitting at an end, and g®ry> ^ii^der a warrant issued by owe 
left, followed by Barwoll. The of ^he judges, Mr. Le Maistre. Hovran 
other members remained, put Cla- thrown into prison, but treated with 
vering in the chair, called Nuncoo- great consideration ; on tho 8th of 
mar in, who supplemented his dime, he was tried l^fore the Chief 
previous charges with fresh ones, J^tice and the three Puisne Judges 
voted that the charge was made and a jury of 12 British subjeS;s. 
out, that Hastings had received The jury returned a verdict of giiil- 
betwoen thirty and forty thousand ty, without any recommendation 
pounds, and that ho ought to bo to mercy. » The Judges were unani- 
compellod to rofiind. An appeal mous, and the Chief Justice passed 
was made to higher authority. sentence of death upon him, ac- 
^ llastings placed his res^ation cording to English law at that time, 
m tho hands of his agent in London, and strictly in accordance with tho 
Colonel Macleano, but with tho Bogulating Act, which included 
proviso that it should not be pro- forgery as a capital offence pimish- 
sented, iinloss it should be fully able by death. Several natives 
ascertained that tho fooling at the had been hung previously in Oal- 
India House was against him. In tho cutta as stated by Mr. Barwell 
mean time Nuncoomar’s triumph and Dr, Dodd had been hung in 
was \^ll-nigh complete. This villa- England two years previously for 
nous Brahmin’s house was the ren- the same offence. Not a voice 
dozvous for the lodmng of all kinds was lifted in Nuncoomar’s bo- 
of complaints, which he induced tho half, either European or ^native 
woa Itffiest men of tho province to not even by tho majority to whom ho 
send in. But ho little dreamt of tho looked for deliverance to the last 
perilous ground he was treading, moment — so universally was ho de- 
He httle knew that the Supreme tested. He addressed a petition to 
Court was, within the sphere of its the Council on the 4th of August : it 
own duties, independent of tho was loft at tho private resi^nce of 
C^vemment. The Judges, especi- Clavoring on that day, who would 
ally tne Chief Justice, were oppos- not open it for fear that it might 
ed to the majority of the Council, contain some request that he should 
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tako steps, to intercede for him.** 
Nimcoomar was hanged on the 5th 
August. On the 14th, the peti- 
tion was produced in Council, and 
on the 16ih, after a revised transla- 
tion was road in the Secret Depart-- 
mont, Hastings moved that a copy 
of it should be sent to the Judges 
of the Supreme Coxirt. Francis 
objected, considering it to be a libel 
against them, and proposed that 
should be burnt publicly by the 
common hangman: it was accord- 
ingly burnt, but not before Hastings 
had taken a copy of it. (Vide Ap- 
pendix No. 1.) 

While all this was transpiring in 
India, inteUigence of the Bol^a 
War, and the disputes between Has- 
tings and his colleagues, hadreached 
London. Lord North urged the re- 
moval of Hastings. Tlio voting 
ended in a small superiority of the 
opponents of Hastings. A ballot 
was demanded, and Hastings tri- 
umphed by a hundred votes. Lord 
North grew furious, and threatened 
to convoke Parliament and to bring , 
in a bill to^ deprive the Company 
of all political power ; whereupon 
Colonel Macleane, thinking it better 
that Hastings should make an hon- 
orable retreat, rather than run the 
chance of being turned out with 
parliamentary censure, tendered the 
resignation with which Hastings 
had intrusted him. It was accepted 
by the Directors, and orders were 
sent out thatClavering should act as 
Governor-General, and Mr.AVholer, 
one of their own body, whom they 

n :)scd to send out, should succeed 
e vacated seat of Clavering in 
Council. 

^ But before this order reached In- 
^a, a great change had taken place 
in Bengal. Monson was dead. Of 
the remaining members of Govern- 
ment, four were left. Clavering and 
Francis on one side, Hastings and 
Barwell on the other, Hastings 


having the casting vote, suddenly 
recovered the power of which he 
had been deprived for two years, 
and reversed all the measures of 
'his adversaries. While instituting 
and meditating great designs, in- 
tell^nce arrived that Hastings* 
resignation was accepted by the 
Directors, and that Olavering was 
ordered to fill his post. Hastings 
refused to quit his high' place, af- 
firming that his agent had not 
acted m conformity with his in- 
structions. Clavering attempted to 
seize the supremo power by vio- 
lence, and by this imprudent act 
Hastings gained a great advantage. 
He offered to submit the case to the 
Supremo Court, and to abide by 
its decision. This court decided in 
favour of Hastings. It was about 
this time nows arrived that a di- 
vorce was decreed between Imhoff 
and his wife. Imhoff left Calcutta 
with Bufiicient money to buy an es- 
tate in Saxony- Hastings married the 
Baroness. The event was celebrat- 
ed with great festhdtios. Claver- 
ing excused himself from the splcn- 
^cf assembly, but Hastings went 
in person and persuaded bim to at- 
tend. Broken down by mortifica- 
tion and disease, the exertion prov- 
ed too much for him, and he mod a 
few days later. Wholer arrived, took 
his scat in Council, and generally 
sided with Francis. Every at- 
tempt at opposition now ceased, 
oven by the Directors and Ministers 
of the Crown ; and when the origi- 
nal term of five years expired, Has- 
tings was rc-appointed ! The truth 
is, that the crisis England was go- 
ing through at the time both in 
American and European hostilities, 
made Lord North and the Com- 
pany unwilling to part with a Go- 
vernor whose talents and experi- 
ence were so well knowA, audit 
was well for England at this con- 
juncture that such a man as Has- 
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ibings held the helm in India. 
iil)out this time the Mahrattah con- 
federacy was in a most disorder- 
ed state. The succession to the 
title of Peishwah was disputed. 
Bagoba, the aspirant, was assailed 
by other Mahrattah chiefs. He ap- 
pealed to the British Government lor 
assistance, which was readily grant- 
ed ; and whilo the army was on the 
march, news arrived of the declara- 
tion of war between England and 
Prance. Hastings adopted all the 
measures required for this crisis. 
All the French factories in Bengal 
were seized, and orders were sent to 
Madras to occupy Pondicherry. 
A formidable danger in another 
quarter now arose, a danger which 
prevented Hastings from carrying 
out his plans respecting the Mah- 
rattah empire. Hydcr Ali had risen 
in arms for the second time against 
the English. Sir Eyre Coote (vide 
CoOTB and Hydbr) was ordered to 
conduct the war, 1780 — 1782. After 
several minor engagements, the 
battle of Porto Novo, in 1781, decid- 
ed the fate of Hyder. He was 
completely defeated, and his death 
in the following year brought the 
war to an end. The dangers of the 
Indian Empire appeared in great 
magnitude to the (Governor- General 
and Council at Calcutta. Francis 
was induced to desist from opposing 
Hastings, and harmony seemed to 
prevail among them. Barwell then 
left for England. But the truce 
proved hollow after Baiwell’s de- 
parture, and Hastings assailed 
Francis as being devoid of candour, 
tinith and honor, both in his public 
and private conduct. Francis there- 
upon challenged him, and a duel 
wasfought on the 17th August 1780, 
in which Francis was wounded, 
lie left India a few months after. 
A full account of the duel will bo 
found in Francis' life, and the Ap- 
pendix No,II. attached to this work. 


The Regulating Act of 1773 
had placed the judicial and poli- 
tical i)owers of the countiy in- 
depondent of each other, and wit^ 
no limits defined to either. This 
led to a quarrel between Hastings 
and Impey. The former considered 
the people oppressed, and was de- 
termined to remedy matters. It 
is unquestionable that inconceiv- 
able outrages • were committed in 
the name of the Supreme Court 
by its myrmidons, but unauthor- 
ized by the judges. Appeals 
to the authorities at home for a 
remodelling of the Regulating Act 
were made in vain; they were 
quietly shelved. Thus the breach 
between the Governor-General and 
the Chief Justice continued, till the 
former, sensible of the disastrous 
consequences attending a stiugglo 
between the Government and the 
Supremo Court, in September 1780, 
proposed “ that the Chief Justico 
should be requested to accept of tho 
charge and superintendence of the 
Sudder Dowany Adalut, under its 
present regulations, and such other 
as tho Board shall think fit to add 
to them, or to substitute in their 
stead ; and that on his accoptanco 
of it ho be appointed to it, and 
styled tho Judge of the Sudder 
Dewany Adalut.” And this measure 
was resolved upon by the majority 
of tho Council on the 24th of 
October. Impey accepted tho post, 
but nothing was said about salary. 
On the 22iid of December, it was 
decided by the Council that Impey 
should receive a salary of £5,000 a 
year, and the Court of Directors 
were advis'^^d of tho appointment. 
This was refused by Impoy, who 
stated ^*'that he should decline 
appropriating to himself any part 
of the salary annexed to tho ofiice 
of Judge of tho Sudder Dewany 
Adalut, till tho pleasure of tho 
Lord Chancellor should he known.” 
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In tlie meantime lie worked hard, 
compiling rules, orders and regu- 
lations for the Sudder Dewany 
Adalut, for which he received the 
warmest thanks of the Oouncil. 
Erancis’ departure was hailed with 
great pleasure by Hastings, for 
it left him unfettered, but the 
rancorous ^ spirit of Francis was 
occupied in another arena, to 
promote the downfall and ruin 
of Hastings. The war with Ilyder 
and Tippoo, with the French, 
the Dutch and the Mahrattahs, had 
now impoverished the treasury of 
Bengal, and it remained for the fei> 
tile brain of Hastings to raise money, 
by whatever decent moans day 
in his power. India must be saved. 
As Macfarlano forcibly expresses 
it, ‘ ‘Hastings would have coined his 
own body and soul into rupees, had 
svLcjoi a process been practicable, at 
the moment of crisis, when the 
Mahrattahs, Hy^der Ali and the 
French had their talons cn the Car- 
natic.” Ohoyte Sing, the Rajah of 
Benares, owed his existence as a' 
prince to Hastings. He had secur- 
ed him in possession upon the con- 
dition of hisjiaying the Company a 
fixed sum ; it was through British 
power alone he could keep it, there- 
fore he was a vassal of the Bengal 
Empire, and Hastings in tho exi- 
gencies of tho times called upon him 
for an “extraordinary contribu- 
tion” of £50,000. The Rajab pleaded 
poverty and tried to evade the pay- 
ment of the full amount, but the 
sum was ultimately paid as the first 
year’s subsidy. Tho second year’s 
subsidy came forth only when a 
military force was put in motion to 
enforce its payment. Tho third 
ear was the same. Two thousand 
orso was next demanded. The 
I^jah did not comply. Hastings 
viewed his conduct as a crime, and 
said ho was resolved “to draw 
rom his guilt the moans of relief to 


the Company’s distresses.” . He 
proceeded accordingly to Benares. 
Chey te Sing advanced to meet him 
with every mark of respect. On ar- 
riving at Benares he sent Cheyte 
Sing a paper containing the de- 
mands of the Briti&h Government, 
who refused to comply with them, 
attempted to clear nimself from 
accusations brought against him, 
and was ordered to be arrested by 
Hastings. All Benares was in a 
blaze. The Rajah in the confusion 
escaped. Hastings and 30 English 
gentlemen with him were in ex- 
treme danger, the small guard 
brought up from Calcutta having 
been cut to pieces by the insurgents. 
The fugitive Rajah from the other 
bank of the river still sent apologies 
nnd liberal offerR, which Hastings 
did not even reply to. Hastings at 
length escaped in a boat by night 
and reached Chunar, from whence 
he managed to send information 
secretly to the English cantonments 
of the danger he was in. Impoy was 
tho one of tho first who recoivodtho 
information, as he was travelling 
towards Benares at the time. 

Major Popham, who had distin- 
guished himself in tho Mahrattah 
war, advanced in command of the 
army. Cheyte Sing’s army was put 
to rout and ho himself fled from 
his country for ever. His domi- 
nions were confiscated ; a relatibn 
.of his was appointed Rajah, but he 
was nothing more than a pen- 
^onor: Two hundred thousand 

pounds a year was added to the 
revenues of the Company, but tho 
immediate result was not as had 
been expected. The treasme laid 
up by Cheyto Sing turned out to 
bo about a fourth of what it was 
estimated at, and this was seized 
by tlie army and distributed as 
prize money. Disappointed in his 
expectation from Bonares, Has- 
tings turned his attention to Oudh. 
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Asoph*ul*Dowlali was then Nabob 
Vizier; his rule was unpopular;^ 
every thing was in disorder and 
concision ; the British Brigade 
which he had asked for, and pro- 
mised to pay the expenses oz^ as 
the only means of security 
the aggression of neighbours, he 
now considered a biiiuen ; his re- * 
venues were falling oflF, and he 
could no longer afford to support 
it. Hastings justly refused to with- 
draw it, for he knew the province 
would fhll into anarchy, and be 
probabW overrun by tne Mahrat- I 
tabs. The Nabob Vizier met Has- 
tings at Ohunar, represented that | 
he nad no means to pay what ho 
already owed— one million and a 
half sterling. Hastings insirted 
that money m^st be forthcoming. 
It was money alone that was re- 
quired to prevent the triumph of 
me French in the Carnatic and 
the loss of India. Asoph-ul-Dow- 
lah then proposed that his mother 
and her late husband’s (Sujah 
Dowlah) mother should be made 
to. meet the requirements of the 
State ; he represented that they 
had enormous wealth — ^that they 
were not entitled to it; that there 
were great doubts as to the vali- 
dity of Sujah Dowlah’s testament- 
ary bequests, as the will had never 
been produced ; that their wealth 
should by right have descended to 
the successor on the musnud ; and' 
that the Begums had promoted the 
insurrection in Oudh. Hastings 
consented to these ladies being de- 
prived of their domains and trea- 
sures. The lands were resumed, 
but the treasure was not easily 
found. Force was necessary. The 
two eunuchs whom the late Nabob 
had taken into his confidence were 
arrested, imprisoned, and subjected 
to the worst barbarities by Asoph- 
ul-Dowlah, not by Hastings, till 
£500,000 had been wrung out of the 


Princesses, and they were then re* 
leased. Notwithstanding these al- 
leged tortures, Lord Valentia, a 
quarter a century after, found 
one of th Ae eunuchs at Lucknow^ 
Almas AliKhan, in good health, &t 
and enormously zidh ; and the 
younger of the Begums was also 
fomid to be very rith I Ixapey was at 
this time journeying for flie s^e of 
pleasure, the benem of his health, 
and the inspection of the different 
local Courts suWect to the Sud- 
der Dewai^ Adalut. Mrs. Has- 
tings md Ladylmpey were with 
him. Hastings met the party at 
Benares, and all went on to Oudh, 
where Impey was requested to re- 
ceive the written affidavits which 
Hastings was collecting to corro- 
borate his narrative qf the trans- 
actions at Benares and Oudh, In- 
telligence of these proceedings 
reached England; Impey was re- 
called. Two committees of the 
Commons sat upon Eastern af- 
fairs, Edmund Burke taking the 
load in one, and Henry Oundas in 
the other. Hastings’ conduct was 
severely criticised, and it was resolv- 
ed on the motion of Dundas that the 
Company should recall Hastings. 
This the proprietors of India Stock 
refiised to do, so Hastings remained 
at the head of the Government till 
early in 1785. M!rs. Hastings, from 
ill-health, preceded him to England 
by a fow months. He left Bengal 
amidst the universal regret of 
Europeans and Asiatics, and within 
a week of his arrival in England, 
Burke gave notice in the House of 
Commons of a motion seriously 
affecting him. Hostings at first 
was not aware of the danger of 
his position. The King had re- 
ceived him kindly.. The Company 
was on his side, and he had many 
influential friends, but neverthe- 
less he was persecuted. He was 
made the subject of the keenest 
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sarcasms in print ; but this was not 
sufficient to appease the wra& of 
Franda and Burke. Hasting* 
champion was a Major Scott, who 
certainly acted most injlidiciously 
inforcingmatterstoa conclusion. At 
the firstSession in 1786, Major Scott 
reminded Burke of the notice giyen 
l^e previous year. The opposition 
had no alternative than to prose* 
cute, and then came the memor- 
able impeachment of Warren Has- 
longs. Burke’s charge againt Has- 
tings’ measures in, the Bohilla war 
was first brought forward, but he 
was absolved by 119 votes' against 
67. It is said that as Burke was 
about to open the charge, the fol- 
lowing epigram in Latin, supposed 
to have been written by cither Has- 
tings orLordBllenborough, was en- 
closed in a cover and presented 
to him. ^ulla vcnena olim gene- 
rasti^ immunie lerne / sed tibi 
procuwtis Burkiue untcs erit^ of , 
which the following is a spirited 
translation 

Oft have wo wondered that on Irish ground, 
Ko poisonous reptile has e’er yet been found ; 
Bevealedtbe secret stands ofNature’a work — 
She saved her vonoxu to create a Burks / 

This had, it seems, a momentary 
effect on Burke’s nerves and counte- i 
nanco ; he tore it in pieces, with an | 
air of blended indignation and 
contenmt, but the English stanza 
was subsequently repeated by him 
to some friend in a tone of 
jocularity. 

Hastings’ hopes of victory how- 
ever were soon overcast by Pox’s 
charm respecting the treatment 
of Cheyto Sing. Francis fol- 
lowed on the same side. When 
Pitt rose, the friends of Hostings 
were in high spirits ; he main-' 
tainod^ that &e Governor-General 
was justified in calling upon 
Oheyte Sing for pecuniary as- 
sistance, praised him for his ability 
and presence of mind, censured 


I with much bitterness Francis’ con- 
Lduct, but added that the amount of 
f the fine was too large, and voted 
in favour of Fox’s motion. A hun- 
dred and ninety-nine members vot- 
ed for Fox’s motion ; seventy -nine 
against it. Dundas followed Pitt. In 
the following y earSheridan brought 
forward a clmrge touching the spo- 
liation of the Begums, and this was 
carried by a hundred and seventy- 
five votes against sikty-eight. Se- 
veral other charges were brought 
forward, and Burke was directed to 
go before the Lords and impeach 
the late Governor General of high 
I crimes and misdemeanours. On 
( tho 13th of February 1788, the trial 
commenced in Westminster Hall; 
its duration was unxjrecedented ; on 
tho 2drd of April 1795, Hastings 
was acquitted. The expenses of 
this trial to tho public amounted to 
iCllOO,000, and Hastings’ law ex- 
penses to £71,000. He was a ruined 
man. The Company however con- 
tributed £42,000 towards the pay- 
ment of his law expenses, voted 
him an annual pension of £4,000 
for 28 J years, and afterwards lent 
him £50,000 without interest. 
When £16,000 hud been paid up, 
they relinquished the remainder. 
In May 1814, the term of his 
annuity having expired, they voted 
a renewal of it for life. The dreams 
of his young ambition to regain 
Daylesford were fully realised. He 
spent the last twenty -four years of 
his life, embellishing tho grounds 
andimproving the bimdings; where, 
on the 22nd of August 1818, in tho 
eighty-sixth year of his ago, he mot 
his death with tho same tranquil 
fortitude as he had met evei^ diffi- 
culty and emergency in his long 
and eventful life. 

Gleig writes thus of his last mo- 
ments : “ Not without a visible 
effort, he drew a cambric pocket 
handkerchief, which lay on the 
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billow beside him, over his own 
mce* His weeping* attendants nei- 
ther restr^ed him, nor formed any 
augury from the proceeding. 
WKoreforo, their grief and hoiTor 
may be imagined when, finding 
that he suffered it to lie there some 
time, they removed the covering, 

and l^held the features of a corriso.” 

« # * # 

The act of covering up his own 
face in the very moment of sever- 
ance between soul and body, has 
about it a character which I can 
describe as nothing short of sub- 
lime, Unless my memory deceive 
me, there are but three great men 
in history of whom a similar anec- 
dote is related. Socrates, after he 
swallowed the hemlock ; Pompey, 
when the assassin’s sword was bare; 
and Julius Caosar composing him- 
self to death in the Capitol. Doubt- 
less the same lofty sense of self-res- 
pect which operated with them, 
operated with Warren Hastings 
also. They would not exhibit their 
weakness, even in death, to any 
other gaze than that of the Crea- 
tor.” 

A few years before his death, 
Hastings was appointed to the 
Privy Council. He was an accom- 
plished Persian scholar, and en- 
couraged Oriental literature and 
research. In private life he was the 
most amiable of men. In reviewing 
his offences, which though not 
excusable, his motives must bo 
taken Int^o consideration. Not a 
shilling went into his own pocket 
from the Bohilla war, the revolution 
of Benares, or the sjjoliation of the 
Begums. All was made subservient 
to Sie interests of the State. During 
the crisis that England passed 
through when engag^ with Ame- 
rica, Spain and France, India was 
the only quarter in which she 
was not a loser, and this by the 
skill, ability and resolution of 


Warren Hastings* History is con- 
tradiotoiy to a surprising extent on 
eve^ detail in connection TOth 
Warren Hastings’ admimstratioxu 
The enquiring reader, while peruse 
ing Mill, Thornton, and Macaulay, 
should consult as a set off Mac&r- 
farlane’s “ Our Indian Empi»” 
and tho Memoirs of Sir Elijah 
Impey” by his son, after wmeh 
fchoro will be little doubt in Mb 
mind that the works of tho three 
first named authors shew a great 
want of research, and as far as 
Macaulay is concerned, his inveo** 
tives against Warren Hastings and 
Sir Elijah Impey prove that truth 
and research were sacrificed to a 
fervid imagination and luxuriant 
style. 

In concluding the life of Warren 
Hastings, an extract from the great 
historian of Southern India, Wilks, 
deserves insertion. 

In the ordinary routine of busi- 
ness, tho mind of Mr. Hastings, 
elegant, mild, and enlightened, ex- 
hibited merely a clear simplicity 
of means adapted to their end ; it 
was only in tne face of overwhelm- 
ing danger, that, spuming the 
puny impodimonts of faction, he 
burst through the trammels of vul- 
gar resource, and showed a master 
spirit, fitted to grapple with every 
emergency, and equally capable of 
saving or creating an empire. GShe 
Saviour of India, a titloj conferred 
on this great man by the general 
voice of civilized Europe, oecame 
tho convenient sacrifice to politioal 
manoeuvre ; a trial of seven years’ 
duration terminated in his honor- 
able acquittal, at the bar of his 
country, of every acousation with 
w'hich his character had been black- 
ened. To the charge of oppres- 
sion, an universal people made an- 
swer with their astonishment, their 
blessings, and their prayers. To the 
crime of receiving corrupt presentai, 
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and clandestine extortions equal to 
tile price of a kingdom, he answer- 
ed with poverty ; and to the ac*^ 
cusation of violating his duty to 
the East India Company and his 
count^, was opposed we simple 
fhctof preserving unimpaired, the 
territonos committed to his charge 
during a period which elsewhere 
^Bxhibited nothing but national 
humiliation. 'Dio dregs of calum- 
ny and prejudice remained unex- 
hausted for eighteen years, for such 
was interval, after an honor- 
able amuittal, before the tardy 
verdict of truth and justice, brought 
his wisdom and venerable age to 
aid in the councils of his country.” 
(Vide Pbancis, Impeyo 

PBANOIS, Sin Philip, the son of 
the Eev, Dr. Philip Francis, and re- 
puted author of Junius’ Letters, vras 
bom at Dublin on the 22nd of Octo- 
ber, 1740. He was descended on his 
mother’s side from Sir Thomas 
Boe, who came out to India, as 
Ambassador to Johangiro, in 1614. 
In bis 13th year, he was placed at 
St. Paul’s Smool, London. Through 
the interest of Henry Pox, ' after- 
wards Lord Holland, ho obtained, 
when only 16 years of age, a small 
place in the Secretary of State’s 
Office. In 1758, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Pitt (Lord Cha- 
tham), he waft appointed Private 
Secretary to Genjeral Bligh, and 
while in this capacity was present 
at the capture and destruction of 
Cherbourg. In 1761), he was ap- 

S unted Secretary to the Earl of 
umaul, Ambassador to Lisbow. 
In 1763, ho obtained a permanent 
post as a clerk in the War Office, 
where he continued till 1772, when 
he resigned in consequence of a dis 
pute wilii Lord Bairington, the 
Semetary at War. He spent the 
remainder of this year in travelling 
on the Continent. On the pasa« 


ing of the Begulating Act in 1773, 
three gentlemen, Vansittart, Qraf- 
ton and Ford wore sent out to 
Calcutta to act as Members of 
Council, but the ship they sailed 
in, was never heard of after leav- 
ing England. Another Committee 
was appointed, the first place in 
l^rhich was offered to Mr. Edmund 
Burke, which he declined. Finally, 
Clavering, Monson and Philip 
Francis were selected, who embark- 
ed in the same ship, accompwied 
also by the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah 
Impey, and tlireo Puisne Judges of 
the newly constituted Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, whore Francis 
seems to have landed in a frame 
of mind well calculated to givo and 
take offence, and from that mo- 
ment to tho termination of tho im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, ho 
did all he possibly could to nun 
that great man. He hated him 
with all tho rancour, and opposed 
him with all tho energy of Junius. 
Ho was a man of unquenchable 
ambition, and ho was jealous of tho 
high post which Warren Hastings 
filled. Tho same trait in, his char- 
acter was apparent while a clerk 
in the War Omco. Ho hated Lord 
Barrington as his official superior, 
ho hated him for having promoted 
Mr. Chamier to a post he, in his 
estimate of his own worth, consi- 
dered himself entitled to, and hence 
arose those violent letters of abuse, 
written under different signatures, 
against Lord Barrington, Chamier 
and others. How from a poor War 
Office clerk ho suddenly - rose to bo 
a Member of Council at Calcutta 
with a salary of £10,000 a year, 
is still a matter of conjecture ; and 
it is equally uncertain whether tho 
appointment, obtahied by Burke’s 
iimuonce or otherwise, was bes- 
towed on him for his abilities, or 
to got rid of such a malignant 
writer by transferring him to, 
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another sphere. It is allemd that I 
a condition was attached to it, 1 
'narndy that Francis should submit 
to a certain subtraction from his 
salary, but who benefited by this 
arrangement, or what the amowt 
was, is not on record. Cherishing 
feelings of hatred and animosity 
against Hastings and all his mea- 
sures, he led Clayering and Mon* 
son to side with him. Forming 
a majority, the trivmviri carried 
every thing before them, as detail- 
ed in Warren Hastings’ life. But 
the dea& of Monson restored Has- 
tings to power again. The critical 
state of affairs in India at this time 
induced Francis to cease his oppo- 
sition to Hastings, and Barwell, 
who had long entertained a wish 
to return to Europe, took the op- 
ortunity of this lixlL When ho 
ad gone Hastings lost a powerful 
supporter. Francis still continued 
to bo Francis — ^the truce was hol- 
low, his opposition was renewed, 
and Hasting, exasperated by the 
perfidy of Francis, publicly taxed 
him with dishonesty. “ I do 
not,” he wrote in a reply to Mr. 
Francis’ minute, on tho 14th of 
July, 1780, “trust to Mr. Francis’ 
promises of candour, convinced 
that ho is incapable of it. I judge 
of his public conduct by his private, 
which I have found to be void of 
truth and honor.” The minute con- 
taining this remark was enclosed in 
a note to Francis, by Hastings. 
Francis challenged iLEistings, tho 
challenge was accepted, they met 
on the 17th of August, to bring to 
an issue by a duel the fierce strug- 
gle which had raged between them 
for many years. Francis was 
wounded, but recovered. A minute 
account of this affair was drawn 
up by Colonel Pearse, which is 
given in tho Appendix to this 
work} (No. II). Francis acted 
dishonourably ; ho took advant- 


age of the absence of Barwell to 
renew his opposition ; he was well 
aware that out for an existing 
compact, Barwell would still have 
been in tho country. Francis 
had consented “ not to rapose 
any measures which (he 'Grovor- 
nor-Ghenoral shall recommend for 
the prosecution of the war, in" 
which wo are stmposed to be en- 
gaged with the ManrattahS} or the 
general support . of the present 
political system of his Govern- 
ment.” But this was a verbal 
compact, and Francis denied it 
afterwards. 

That in flinging the charge of 
private baseness so publicly in the 
face of Francis was unjustifiable, 
Hastings’ greatest admirers must 
be forced to concede. The duel was 
a necessary sequence of the insult— 
a satisfaction which the convention- 
al code of honour demanded. 

' Francis took his departure from 
I Bengal in December 1780, and 
Hastings writes of it thus : “ Yet 
though I have not tho fairest pros- 
pect before me, Mr. Francis’ re- 
treat will certainly remove the 
worst appearances of it; I shall 
have no competitor to oppose my 
designs ; to oncourngo disobedience 
to my authority; to write circular 
letters, with copies of instruments 
from the Court of Directors, pro- 
claiming thoir distrust of me and 
denouncing my removal ; to excito 
* and foment popular odium against 
mo; to urge me to acts of severity 
and then abandon and oppose me; 
to keep alive tho oxpeotatmn of im- 
pending charges ; to teaoh foreign 
states to counteract me, and deter 
them from forming connexion's w^ 
me. I have neitmer his emisseines 
in office tathwart me from system, 
nor my own dependents to presume 
on the rights of attachment. In a 
word, I have power?’ Beforefollow- 
ing Francis to tho new arena of 
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ids political life» where his makgr 
xutywas as bitter and his energy 
as untiring in . defaming the charac- 
ters of Warren Hastings and Sir 
Elija Impey, — ^it will be as W^l to 
notice a domestic episode^ of his 
Indian life which terminated in a 
manner not calculated to allay the 
resentful feelings he had always 
entertained towards them. This is 
the crim. con. affair of which a 
full account will be found in the 
Appendix (No. Ill) attached to 
this work, penned by the injured 
husband* Francis seduced Mrs. 
LeGrand, a young lady 16 years 
old, and scarcely a year married. 
LeGrand challenged him — ho re- 
fined the* challenge. The onl^^ other 
course left open for LeGrand was 
an action at law, with was cem- 
monccd. He was tried by three 
Judges, Impey, Hyde, and Cham- 
bers. Hyde nxod the damages at 
oiie lac oiEupecs, (£10,000), Cham- 
bers thought no damages should be 
gifen, but finding himself in the 
minority, named 30,000 ilupoos. 
Impey took a middle course, and 
fixed 60,000 Rupees, which was the 
verdict of the Court, and while 
delivering judgmontforthat amount 
Hyde, much to the amusement 
of bystanders, sung out, “ Stccaa, 
brother Impeif — Siccas^^ ! which 
are worth 10 per cent, more than 
the current rupees. Accordingly 
the verdict was fixed at 60,000 
sicca nipoes. Strange to say, in 
1801, while Imx)ey was in Paris, ho 
met the ci-devant Mrs. LeGrand, 
who had lately been married to M. 
deTalleyrand, then minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He renewed his 
aoquaintanoe with her, and at one 
of her assemblies the following 
persons met. Mr. and Mrs. Fox, 
Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, M. 
and Madame Do Talleyrand, Sir 
PhRip Francis, and LeGrand ! The 
of M. LeGrand’s visit to 


Paris was to obtain an appointment 
through the interest of his fair 
divorcee, whom he addressed by 
letter as his “ Vhere et ancien- 
ne amie,'* and by whom, as well as 
herhusband, he was poUtoly receiv- 
ed. Sir Elijah Impels son in his 
Memoirs of his father, states he was 
present at the meeting, but Mr. 
Le Giund denies it, stating that he 
never saw his wife again after she 
left India. 

Reaching England in November 
1781, Francis was graciously re- 
ceived by the King and Queen, 
but in society with marked dis- 
courtesy. He soon appeared be- 
fore tho Court of Directors and 
presented to them a terrible pictui'o 
of the disorder and niisiule of tho 
Government in Bengal. Shortly af- 
ter Francis’ arrival, a work appeared 
in London, entitled, “Travels in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, etc. by 
Mackintosh,” which reeked with 
abuse of Hastings, highly com- 
mended Francis, and contained 
throughout a most gross perversion 
of facts. After its publication Oapt. 
Prise did not hesitato to give 
Francis the credit of having writ- 
ten a considerable portion of it 
himself. In 1784, Francis was 
elected jVlember for the borough of 
Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. 
In tho following year Warren Has- 
tings returned to ISuropo, but before 
his arrival, Francis with the aid 
of Edmund Burko, had set every 
thing in train for the impeach- 
ment. It was proposed in 1786 
that Francis ^ould be appoint- 
ed one of the managers of the im- 
oochment of Warren Hastings, 
ut as he had had a personal quar- 
rel with him, the motion was 
negatived twice by large majorities 
of the House. It was however 
voted that he should assist in tho 
prosecution, and in this congenial 
work he busied himself for many 
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years with a perseverance and en* 
ergy worthy of a nobler cause. The 
resmti however, was a notable &i-^ 
lure. On the breaking out of wax 
with France, Francis sided with 
the party of Fox and Qrey, and 
was one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Association of the 
Friends of the People. He stood as 
a member for Tewkesbury in 1796 
at the new eleption, but failed. In 
1802 he was returned for Appleby, 
by LordThanet. He took an active 
part invthe abolition of the slave 
trade, though such a course was 
greatly opposed to his private^ in- 
terests. He was .made a Ehight 
of the Bath in October 1806, on 
* tte recommendation of Lord Gran- 
ville, and it is believed that at 
this time he had great hemes of be- 
ing appointed Governor- General of 
India, hopes which were doomed 
to disappointment. - Though Fran- 
cis had charged Warren Hastings 
in Bengal of obtaining money by 
dishonourable means, charges utter- 
ly fallte, ho took home a fortune for 
larger in amount than his official 
earnings could have enabled him 
to save. When challenged by 
Major Scott in Parliament to ac- 
count for his wealth, ho was silent, 
and Captain Prise charged him in 
print, of Tbeing^ possessed of more 
money than he could have honestly 
obtained. Francis retired from 
Parliament in 1807, but continu- 
ed to take an interest in public 
affairs by writing occasional politi- 
cal pamphlets and contributions 
to the newspapers. Ho expired on 
the 22nd of December 1818, at St. 
James’ Square, after a long and 
painful illness, occasioned by a dis- 
ease of the prostrate gland. Ho 
was twice married, second 

time at the age of 70, to a young 
lady, Miss Watkins, the daughter 
of a clergyman, and left two daugh- 
ters and one son by his first wife. 
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IMPEY, Sir Elijah, the first CHef 
Justice of Calcutta, was bom at 
Hammersmith on the 13th of Jime 
1732. When seven years old he 
was placed at Westminster School, 
whicn he quitted in 1761. He here 
fom^ed a rriondship with Warren 
Hastings which lasted through life*. 
At the latter end of 1751 he en* 
tered Trinity College, Gapibrid^, 
where in 1759 ho became Somor. 
Follow. In the meantime he had 
been called to the bar,, and in 
1766-67 made an extensive tour on 
the Continent. Impw married a 
daughter of Sir John Eeade, Bart., 
of Shipton Court, Oxfordshire, on 
the 18th of January 1758, and be- 

S in his career as a barrister. 

aving followed this profession for 
17 3"cars with a good practice, he 
was selected to till the new and 
important post of Chief Justice of 
Calcutta on the passing of the Be- 
gulating Act, 1773. He receiv- 
ed the order of knighthood from 
George III., and sailed for India in 
April 1774, the same ship carrying 
the three Puisne Judges, Chambers, 
Hyde, and LoMaistre, also the 
newly-appointed members of coun- 
cil, Sir P. Francis, General Claver- 
ing, and Colonel Monson. On their 
arrival at Calcutta, Impey and his 
brother Judges proceeded to open 
the King’s Commission, and to 
organize and establish the Supreme 
Court. Combined with many other 
measures, the r(K*ords of the old 
Mayor’s Court had to bo received, 
authenticated, registered, and put 
in order, and the processes pend- 
ing or dormant in that Court 
to be prepared for trial and de- 
cision. Among them was found 
a document which was alleged 
to have been forged by Nunooomar 
who had been acquitted at his 
trial in the Mayor’s Court, through 
the influence of Warren Hastings 
five years before. This document 
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now x^imied by the Judges 
to^ohuiipersad, the prosecutor, 
who was of course immediately 
in a . position to proceed against 
Nuncoomar, and such was the 
Gouxse he took, two months before 
Nuncoomar preferred his charms 
against Ha^n^^ encoiuraged oy 
frands, CMvering and Mouspn, 
who fom^g themselves into' a 
majority, were hostile not only 
to Harongs and Barwell, but 
to the newly constituted Court. 
Two months alter Nuncoomar had 
preferred his charges against the 
QovemorrGeneral, ho was arrested 
in consequence of the party injured 
by the forgery having reproduced 
his charge. On the 8th of June, 
1775, his trial began ; ho was con- 
victed by a grand jury, compcsed 
of some of me most respectable 
and worthy British inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and was sentenced to be 
hanged by Sir Elijah Impey, with 
the entire concurrence of the other 
three Judges. Nuncoomar put im- 
plicit reliance upon the majority 
to avert his firightfbl doom, but not 
an effort was made, nor could they 
do so* He addressed a petition to 
thcTn the day before his execution, 
which was delivered at the house 
of flavoring, who did not open it 
till after Nuncoomar’s doath. In 
fact, the majority of the Council 
chuckled over the event as afford- 
ing them an opx)ortunity howover 
false, of implicating Hastings. On 
the 5th of August 1775, Nun- 
ooomar was hanged, twenty days 
after sentence of doath was pfiss- 
ed on him. The reader’s atten- 
tion must here bo directed, for the 
other Indian incidents of Impey’s 
life, to the Memoir of Hastings and 
Francis in this work. It would 
be needless repetition to recount 
them here. On Francis’ arrival in 
England in ^ 1781, his hostilities 
against Hastings and Impoy com- 


menced, and the question of the ac- 
ceptance of the Sudder Dewany 
Adalut, winch Impey and Warren 
Hastings Had frankly and openly 
announced, was brought under dis- 
cussion by the Court of Directora 
At first they highly approved of 
the appointment, e,, wi&out a 
salary being attached to it; but 
taking umbrage at Francis’ fcUie 
report of the acceptance of a sala^, 
the Directors took legal advice. 
The three eminent lawyers oonsulted 
were J. Dunning, J. Wallace, and 
J. Mansfield, who agreed that the 
appointmentwasnotmegal. Thelat- 
ter retracted his opinion three days 
after, and Mr. Itpus, the Company’s 
standing counsel, also objected to 
the appointment with a salary. 
But Francis had inculcated the 
belief not only among lawyers and 
Directors, but also in Parliament 
and in general society, that Impey 
had accepted the appointment with a 
salarj* — a statement not only false, 
but which he know himself to be 
false. When the salary was oiBbrod 
to Impey some time afts^ the ap- 
pointment had been made by the 
Council, he refiised to accept it 
till the sanction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor was received, and the Court 
of Directors broadly asserted, in a 
** Memorandum,” registered and 
preserved among their numerous 
“ Bengal Consulmtions” in Lead- 
onhallSfreot, that — 

It eeuld hardly have been ex- 
pected that the Chief Justice should 
give up his few hours of relaxation 
and enter on a fresh scene of labour 
and pejmlexity without compensa- 
tion. The offer of a salaiy^ was at 
onoe necessary, and a judicious 
sacrifice ; but the property of the 
Company has by no means been 
wantonly lavished : £8,000 bore no 
proportion to the sums which must 
eventually bo saved. Perhaps they 
wore ten times the amount ; and 
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of this salary ws a/re yet to learn that 
a single shilling has ever been receiv- 
ed, though the appointmeut was 
passed in Council in October 1780. 

Wbateyer plan might be adopt- 
ed for the better arrangement of 
the judicial office in Beneal^ it may 
be affirmed, that considerable ad- 
vantage will still be derived from 
the professional assistance afEbrded 
by uie Chief Justice to the Sudder 
Dewany Adalut. His regulations 
and instructions ffor he has already 
proposed many ) will probably con-^ 
tinue the standard of practice ; his 
decisions will form precedents for 
future judges, and his example 
stamp respectability on the office. No 
weak, incU)lent or undignified cha- 
racter will readily find admission 
into the vacant seat of Sir Elijah 
ImpeyJ** 

No doubt the Directors would have 
acted in conformity with the opi- 
nions above expressed but for Burae 
and his party getting into office, on 
the overthrow of Lord North’s ad- 
ministration. G^ie Bockingham 
Ministry which succeeded commit- 
ted the whole control and manara- 
ment of Indian stairs to Burke, 
the result of which was the recall 
of Impey, on the 3rd December, 
1783. Impey with his feunily em- 
barked for England, and after a 
disastrous voyage arrived there in 
June 1784. Hasting arrived ex- 
actly a year after, wnen Burke and 
Francis were vigorously pushing 
forward the impeachment of both. 
Be^een the recall of Impey and tiie 
resignation of Hastings, Mr. Pitt’s 
famous India Bill passed into law. 

On the 12th December 1787, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot was deputed to pre- 
sent to the House, s^ articles of 
charro against Impey, though the 
chief stress lay upon the — ^the 

execution of Nuncoomar, in which 
he, closely linked with Burke and 
Fox, tried in a very impressive 


>eech, to criminate oonjointiy the 
hief Justice and the Governor- 
General He declared that Nunooo- 
mar had been hang^ not by the 
four judges collectively, but by 
Impey alone, in order to screen the 
Governor General. The charges 
came in the following order. 

I. The trial and execution of 
Nuncoomar. 

II. The conduct of Sir Elijah 
in a cause, called the Patna cause. 

HI. The extension of jurisdic- 
tion, illegally and oppressively, be- 
yond the intention of the Act and 
Charter. 

lY. The Cossijurah cause, in 
which the extension of jurisdiction 
had been carried out with peculiar 
violence. 

y. The acceptance of the office 
of ’ Judge of the Sudder Dewany 
Adalut, which was affirmed to be 
contrary to law, and not only 
repugnant to the spirit of the Act 
and Charter, but fundamentally 
subversive of all its material pur - 
poses. 

VI. The conduct of Sir Elijah 
in Oude and Beilares, where, it was 
declared, the Chief Justice became 
the agent and tool of Hastings. 

It 18 clear that it was from 
Francis that Sir Gilbert Elliot de- 
rived the information on which he 
based his accusations. The charges 
being received, a committee was 
appointed, who sat on the day 
fixed— 4th Feby. 1788 ; but before 
they proceeded to businei^ Impey 
presented a petition praying to be 
heard before the House proceeded 
any further. The prayer was 
granted, and Impey was called to 
&e bar, where he made a triumph- 
ant defence, orally delivered, at- 
tended by his counsel, the Solicitor- 
general, and his son, Archibold Eli- 
jah. This able and effective defence 
was shortly after printed from very 
accurate short-hand notes, taken by 
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a«ompetont. peroon, and filled an 
oetavo volume of 4^ pa^e. It 
^iras published bv JqIiii Btpokdale, 
Fiooadillj, and Dears the date of 
1768, in . the month of Februs]^ 
of which yeav the defenoe wm 
opoken at the bar. Xkther. a small 
emtion was printed, or care was 
' taken by the oalumniators of Sir 
Elijah Impey to buy it all and 
destroy the copies. It is now 
among the rarest of books.” After 
the delivery of the defence which 
occupied two days, the prosecution 
was dropped I Lmpey survived his 
defence at the bar of the Ho\ise of 
Commons, and his virtual acquittal 
of all ifiiarges, for nearly quarter of 
a century. He died m his 77ih 
year, on the 1st of October 1809, 
and his remains were interred in 
the family vault at Hammersmith. 

Till 1844, when his son, Elijah 
Harwell, produced the Memoirs of 
his fiither, Impey was one of the 
ogres of Indian Histoiy — a tradi- 
tional monster of iniquity. Ihou* 
sands have gone down to their 
graves in the firm belief of Ms 
official turpitude. Burke, as con- 
ductor of the Annwd Register, 
unreservedly adopted the charges 
against Impey, and Mill havmg 
transferred them to his pages, they 
became invested with the authority 
of history. ' Thqmton and Ma- 
caulay, without any investigation, 
foUoww in the footsteps of Mill 
'While Thornton was.publi8Wg his 
History ofindia by periodical instal- 
ments, the son and biographer of 
Sir Efijah Im]^ paid hun a visit 
at the India House, and offered 
to place at his disposal, all the fa- 
mily pajters, manuscript .letters, 
books, and other documents in his 
possession, regarding his father’s ca- 
reer. * 'Potttely, but coldly enough,” 
writes. Mr. Impey, “he dedmed 
accepting my offer. I spoke of the 
difficulty of finding any copy of 


^ Elijah Dnpey’s defence, and of 
the importahce and conclusive na- 
ture <n. the vouchers contained in 
that volume. But he wanted not 
^e loan of my booki hud I left 
him uron receiving his assurance 
that ^juU justice wouid be done by 
him to Sir Elijah within a short 
space <ff time Iw part came out. 
The justice which Mr. Thomtou 
had done my father had been, to 
t^o upon trust the charges of 
his persecutors, to repeat the 
slanders of Mr. Mill, and to 
modulate his abuse in the Tnanrim. 
of Mr. Macaulay.” 

Mr. Impey has spoilt a good 
book and a g<^ cense. Had he, 
instead writing a biography, 

( foil of resentful flings towards 
the calumniators of his iklher, 
written a narrative of the times of 
Warren Hastings, and Sir Elijah 
Impey, simplyconvtnctny the world 
of the ffilsenood of the charges 
laid against him, the work would 
have become verypopular, and a 
standard authority. 

In the year 1841, the EdUiburgh 
Review produced a brilliant article 
on the cMwer of Warren Haa- 
tings, written, as all the world 
knew, by Macaulay, which was 
aiterwards embodied in his volume 
of “Essays,” which has run through 
many editions, and is to this day 
pubhshed, unedited, and without 
any refiitation of the calumnies 
and slanders it heaps upon the 
mem^ of Impey, though enough 
OM been written . based on toe 
clearest documentary anddrcum- 
stantial evidence, to explode them 
( K<(foWAKKBNH48TINa8,FBAHOIS.) 

ADAM, toe Honorable Jobw, the 
^est son of the Bight Honoialde 
William Adam, Lord COiief Com- 
mussiouffl of the Jury Courtfbr Civil 
Causes in Scotland, was born on 
the 4th of May 1779. On his 
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mother’s ia£de, he was connected 
the Elphinstonea In 17M) he wsis 
printed with a ciVil appointment 
in Bengali axid in Fehiiiarp 1796 
arrived at Oalcuttai along with his 
conrin the Honorable Monntstuart 
Elphinstone. After occupying va- 
rious important Gkyvemment postsi 
l£r. Ad^i while Senior Member;' 
of Oounril at Oalcutta, had to act 
as Provisional Gtevemor General 
during the interregnum of Lord 
Hastings and Lord Amherst’s ad- 
ministration. 1822-23. His brief 
administration of seven months was 
marked by great energy, several 
good measures, and an attempt to 
gag the press. Mr^ Adam had, for 
several years, been suflFering from 
dysentery, to assuage which, ne had 
taken many tempera^ changes, 
which proved of no avail ; so, soon 
afber Lord Amherst took up the < 
reins of government, he proposed 
proceeding to England. He accord- 
ingly embarked in March 1825, but 
the disease was too firmly rooted 
in his constitution, and he succumb- 
ed to it on the voyage. His re- 
mains were committed to the 
ocean, on the 4th of June off Mada- 
gascar. A tablet is erected to his 
memory in Saint John’s Church, 
Calcutta, and a full length portrait 
by Chinnery, was placw in the 
Town Hall. Mr. Adam served the 
B. I. Company thirty years, and the 
Directors remarked, that he left 
behind him “the reputation of 
exemplary integrity, distinguished 
ability and indefatigable zeaL” 
(Vide Buokiwoham.) 

BUCKINGHAM, James Silk, 
was bom about the year 1784, in 
the village of Flushi^, near Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall. Bus life was 
one of extraordinary vicissitudes, 
for he was jailor, printer, bookseller, 
traveller and editor, successively. 
In 1813, he offered Ids services to 


the Pasha of Egyi^ to lamina the 
Isthmus of Su§ U trm^ as fiar as 
pni^cable ^the coutse ofthe an- 
cient canal. Hisofflarwas accepted 
and he traced it from Suez as far M 
it had not been filled up and ob- 
literated, but the Pasha before he 
returned had changed his mind 
about the canal. He gave him a 
commission to purchase ships and 
establii^ a trade between India and 
Egypt, but the Bombay merchants 
distrusting the Pasha were unwili- 
ling to trade with him. He next 
made several abortive attempts to 
trade without the licence of the E. 
I. Oompai^, and was ordered to 
return to England, but remained 
in Egypt, and after another inter- 
view with the Pasha, with the 
assistance of a firman, he travelled 
oVerland to India via Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Persia, dressed in 
Turkish costume and i^eakiug the 
Arabic langua^. His lue from this 
time is shrouded ii^ obscurity till 
the year 1818, when under the 
liberal administration of Lord Has- 
tings, he established the “ Calcutta 
Journal.” Marshman writes, “ It 
was the ablest newspaper which 
had ever appeared in India, and 
gave a higher tone . and a deeper 
mterest to journalism, A knot of 
young men in the public service, 
of bruliant talents, headed by Mr. 
Henry Meredith Parker, ranged 
themselves around the paper and 
contributed by their poignant 
articles to its extraordinary success 
and populaiity. The editor, avail- 
ing himself of the liberty gmnted 
to the press by Lord Hastings, com- 
mented on public measures with 
great toldness, and sometimes with 
I a degree of severity which was con- 
sidered dangerous. But the great 
offence of we journal consisted in 
the freedom of its remarks on some 
of the leading members of Govern- 
ment. They had been nursed in 
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the lap of desrotiem. and their 
feelings of official complacency were 
rudely disturbed by the sarcasms 
inflicted on them. Ifadras, as a 
rule, has been unfortunate in its 
Governors ; no fewer than six have 
been recalled — one of themumustly 
— and, with the exception of three 
or four, the rest have been very 
second-rate men. One of these, 
Mr. Hugh Elliot, then filled the 
chair, to the regret of the public, and 
the journal affirmed that he had 
obtained an extension of his terpa 
of office, which was announced to 
the community in a circular with 
a black border. This innocent 
pleasantry was registered among 
the offences of the paper. The 
Ciedcutta Secretaries hw about 
this time .taken to wear a green 
coat, and the journal styled them 
the ^ gan^ne of tiie state.* 
Mr. Adam had systematically op- 
posed the liberality shewn towards 
the press by Lord Hastings, and 
only waited for his departure to 
impose fetters on it, and to make 
an example of the obnoxious jour- 
nal. A Itogulation was accordingly 
passed in April 1823, which com- 
pletely extinguished the ‘ freedom 
of unlicensra printing,’ but the 
C^cutta Journal continued to write 
with the same spirit as before. 
The senior Presb 3 rterian minister, 
a zealous partisan of Government, 
had set up a^ rival Tory paper, and 
indulged in invectives against Mr. 
Buckingham, which, when indicted 
in the Supreme Court, were pro- 
nounced to be libellous. Not only 
was no check imposed on him 
by the Government, but he was 
nominated to the well-paid office 
of Clerk to ^ the Stationery 
Office. The appointment, when an- 
nounced at home, was condemned 
by his own Church, andrevoked by 
the Court of Directors. The Cal- 
cutta Journal ridiculed the incon- 


gruity of this union of offish, whidi 
obligM the reverend gentleman to 
emiuoy himself in counting bundles 
(ff tape and sticks of seaung wax, 
when he owht to be composu^ his 
sermons. fW this venial offence 
Mr. Adam came down at once on 
MEr. Buckingham, revoked Ms 
licence, baniwed him from India, 
and ruined his prospects.” 

On his arrival in London, a libe- 
ral subscription was raised to re- 
imburse him for the losses he had 
sustained in the suppression of Ms 
journal. In London he lectured 
against the monopoly of the E. I. 
Company, and established the 
“ Oriental Herald.” Between 1822 
and 32, he published his Tra- 
vels in Palestine,” “Travels in 
Arabia,” “Travels in Mesopota- 
mia,” and ‘‘ Travels in Syria and 
Media.” He then went abroad, 
travelling on the Continent, and 
all over North America, and pub- 
lished his “ Travels in Belgium, 
The Ehine and Switzerland,” “Tra- 
vels in France, Piedmont and Swit- 
zerland,” and “ Travels in Ameri- 
ca,” the two former comprising 2 
volumes each, and the latter 10 
volumes. Mr, Buckingham was 
elected Member of Parliament for 
Sheffield in 1832, and retained Ms 
seat for nearly five years. 

In 1849 he published a work en- 
titled “ National Evils and Practi- 
cal Bemedies,” and in 1855 the 
first 2 volumes of his “ Autobiogra- 
phy,” but death cut off his career 
before he could finish what he in- 
tended, the 3rd and 4th volumes. 
He died on the 30th of June 1855. 
His last years were solaced by a 
pension from the Directors of the E. 
1. Company, as amends for the ill 
treatment ne had received in Cal- 
cutta. (Vide Ajdam). 

BUCHANAN, Dr. Feancis, was 
bom at Branziet, in Stirlingshim, 
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<HX the 16th of February 1762. of the E. L Company, on' reoeiving 

fitther irafl a doctor and his motiiier i it, wwe so pleMed with th^^ work, 
Tgl jwiilwtli Hamilton, heiress of / that they ordered its publioatioa. It 
Burdowie, near Glasgow. As a accordingly made ito appearance, 
younger son he toc^ up a profea- in 3 quam volumes, in 1607, styled 
sion— that of his father. After re* A Journey from Madras, throuj^ 
ceiving his diploma he took his the Countries of Mysore, (kiaata 
degree at Edinburgh in 1783. He and Malabar, performed under the 
was next appointed surgeon on orders of the Most Noble the Mar* 
iKMird a man-of-war, but Ul-health quis Wellesley, for the express pur- 
compelled him to retire. Ouhisro- pose of investigating the state of 
oovery, in 1794 he was appointed Agriculture, Arts and Commerce ; 
surgeon in the E. L Company’s the Beligion, Manners and Customs; 
service, on the Bengal Establim- | the Hie^ry, Natural and Civil, and 
meat. TTia first service on arrival Antiquities in the dominions of the 
in Ttulift was a Mission to the Court Bqjah of Mysore, and the Countries 
of Ava, an opportunity by which acquired by the 'Honorable East 
he Was enamed to ma^ valu- } India Company, in -the late and 
able ndditintm to OUT knowledge former Wars, from Tippoo Sultan.” 
of the plants of the Andamans, _ The author in his prefme apolo- 
Pegu, and Ava. He was stationed, gises for the verbosity of the work 
on the return of the Mission, at in the following manner: “ Soon 
LucUpore, near the mouth of the afterwards, my duty having un- 
river Bramaputra, where he wrote expectedly brought me to England, 
an admirable description of the I was agreeably surprised to find 
fishes of the river. At the recpm- that my journal had obtained a 
mendation of Dr. Boxburgh, then reception so fovourable. It is true 
Superintendent of the Botenic Gar- I wished to have abridged the work 
den, he was employed by the Board before publication, and alter its 
of Trade at Calcutta, to proceed arrangement ; but as the printing 
to Chittagong and its vicinity, part had commenc^ before my arrive^ 
of the ancient kingdom of Tripur^ and as my stay in Eimiand was 
which opened a wide field for his likely to be very short, 1 could not 
botanical and zoological enquiries, undertake such alterationa • * • 
In 1800, he was appointed by I hope, however, that the Index 
the Governor General of India, will enable the reader to understand 
the Marquis Wellesley, to travel the greater part of the Indian 
through and report upon “ the do- terms, and at the same time will, in 
minions of the men reigning Bajah some measure, supply the want of 
of Mysore, and the country acquir- method, in which 1 am sorry the 
ed by the Company in the late war work is so'dcficienh” The work is 
from the Sultan, as well as .to tiiat a valuable one, and a second edition 
part of Malal^whichthe Company has just been published in Madras 
aimexed to their own teritories in in 2 volumes, royal octavo, under 
the former war under Marq^ the patronage of Government. 
Cornwallis.” OnthisjoumeyBucha- Before proceeding to England 
nan set out on the 23rd of April in 1806 with Lord WeUesley, 

1800, completingitonthe6thof July Buchanan was nominated to ac- 

1801. He wrote his valuable report company the embassy tmder Capt. 
day by day, while travelling, in Knox, to Nepatil, in 1802. While 
theformofajournaL The Directors thus engage, he made lurgead- 
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ditious to his collection of rare 
plants, and accumulated materials 
for his History of Nepaul. On his 
return from this country, he was 
appointed surgeon to the Govemor- 
Oeneral. He had not been many 
months in England, when he was 
again sent out to India to tnake a 
statistical survey of the Presidency 
of Bengal. 

“ His inquiries were directed to 
commence in the district of Bung* 
poor, and to be continued thence 
westward through each district on 
the north side of the Ganges, to 
the western boimdary of the Com- 
pany’s territories ; thence proceed- 
ing to the south, untiL all the dis- 
tnets on that side of the great 
river were examined, and after- 
wards to Dacca and the other dis- 
tricts towards the eastern frontier, 
till the whole of the territories then 
immediately subject to the pre- 
sidency were surveyed. The in- 
quiries were also to be extended 
(without quitting the Company’s 
territories) to the adjacent countries 
and the petty states with which 
our Government had no regular 
intercourse. The subjects of more 
])articular inquiry were as follows : 
1. A full topographical account of 
each district ; its cliinato and me 
teqrology ; its history and anti- 
quities. 2:* The number and con- 
dition of the inhabitants ; their 
food, habits, diseases, <S:g.; education, 
and resources for the indigent. 3. 
Eeligion ; the differeift sects or 
tribes ; the emoluments and power 
of ^oir priests and chiefs ; their 
feeling towards our Goveriimoiit. 
4. Natural productions, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral ; fisheries, 
forests, mines and quarries. 5. 
Agrioultui'e, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term, includ- 
ing the state of the landed property 
and tenures. 6. The progress made 
by the natives in the fine arts, the 


common arts, and manu&cturos. 
7. Commerce.” 

^^This prodigious undertaking was 
continued with persevering industry 
for upwards of seven years, at a 
cost of about £30,000, and clos^ 
when only a portion of the terri- 
tories hod been surveyed, namely, ^ 
the districts of Behar and Patna, 
8hahabad,Bhagulpoor,Diiiagepoor, 
Paraniya, Bungpoor, and Assam, 
containing upwards of sixty thou- 
sand square miles, and fifteen 
millions of people. The materials 
collected at this great outlay of 
labour and money were forwarded 
by the Supreme Government of 
Bengal to the Home Authorities 
in 1816, and were deposited in the 
East India House, where they were 
suffered to remain for twenty- two 
year4 without being permitted to 
see the light — either, we presume, 
because they were deemed of no 
value, or because they contained 
matter which it would be danger- 
ous to publish.” 

On the retirement of Dr. Box- 
burgh in 1814 Buchanan succeeded 
him as Superintendent of the Bota- 
nic Garden. But the state of his 
health compelled him in the fol- 
lowing year to return to his native 
country. On hisarrival iiiEngland, 
ho {^resented his large and fine col- 
lection of plants, animals, coins, 
MSS.,&c., to the Court of Directors. 

Oil tlie death of his elder bro- 
ther, whom ho had relieved from 
pecuniary difficulties by discharg- 
ing debts to the amount of £15,000, 
he succeeded to the entire estate 
and adopted his mother’s name. 
He then fixed his residence at 
Loney, and contributed largely to 
various literary and scientino so- 
cieties, and was elected F. B. S., L. 
and E., P. S. A., L. and E., and 
M. E. A. S. In 1819, he published 
his History of Nepatd, Edinburgh, 
1819, and his Genealogy of the 
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Hindoo Goda, and in 1822, his ac- 
count of the Fishes of the Gungea 
Also, in Calcutta 1833, there ap- 
pear^ his g^eographical and sta- 
tistical description of Dianapore. 
He was appointed Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant for Perthshire in 1826, married 
late in life, and died on the I5th 
of June 1829, in the 67th year of 
his age. 

BUSSY, M., shone as a most dis- 
tinguished French officer in the 
wars of tlie Carnatic between the 
years 1750 and 1783. As describ- 
ed in the life of Chunda Sahib, 
Bussy accompanied Mirzuffir Jung 
in his expedition against the in- 
• surgent Afghan chiefia, in which 
the latter was killed. Through 
his influence, Salabut Jung was 
placed on the vacant throne of the 
Nizam in 1751. The details of his 
career in the court of Salabat 
Jung is more a subject of history 
than biography. Suffice it to say 
that he had an immense influence 
over it — an influence and ascend* 
cncy which raised many enemies, 
oven among men who wore under 
the greatest obligations to him. 
During his absence in January 
1753, at the coast, recraiting his 
health, the Minister at the Court 
withheld the allowances due to his 
troops, with a view of breaking up 
the force. Bussy had to return 
speedily, though still in ill-health, 
andmarched withabody of 4500 men 
to Aurungaba^ where the Court 
was held. This terrified the Mi- 
nister— he sought a reconciliation, 
to which Bussy was by no means 
averse. But to avoid all future 
discord about the payment of his 
troops, which amounted to £400,000 
a year, he obtained the Northern 
Circars, which yielded an annu- 
al revenue of £500,000. The dis- 
astrous expedition of 1755-56, of 
Salabat Jung against Mysore to ex- 


tort tribute, plunged him into great 
debt, and completely drained his 
treasury. The follo\«tng year he 
marcheid against the Nabob of Sa- 
vanore, who reftised to acknow- 
ledge his authority. It was at the 
sie^ of Savanore that Bussy’s mi- 
litary skill astonished the enemy, 
who sent immediate proposaU|jfor 
a sun'ender. His continued imu- 
ence and success conspired to in- 
flame the hatred of the Nizam’s 
Minister more than ever, and Bussy 
was at length ordered to quit the 
territories of the Nizam. He began 
his march to Masulipatam, at the 
same time applying to Ponfficherry 
for reinforc^monts. The Nizam 
in the meantime had applied to 
the English for assistance to drive 
out the French, which was about to 
be granted, when affairs in Bengal 
(vide SuRAJAH Dowxah) gave their 
troops a different bent. Salabat 
Jung attacked Bussy on his march 
to tho coast near Hyderabad, where 
he made a gallant resistance for 
nearly twomontha His position was 
most critical, when Law, with rein- 
forcements, formed a junction with 
him. Salabut Jung alarmed, sent 
proposals of peace, and Bussy’s au- 
thority again became established 
in tho Deccan. Bussy then re- 
turned to his territories on the 
coast, where in 1757, he received 
an invitation from Surajah Dow- 
lah to aid him against Ulive ; but 
Clive’s successes, and the imbecili- 
ty of Surajah Dowlah, induced him 
to remain where he was. On war 
being declared between France and 
England in Europe in 1758, Bussy 
attacked Vizagapatom and other 
English factories on the coast, but 
treated tho officers with great liber- 
ality. He . was well repaid for this, 
when taken prisoner by Coote at the 
battle of Wandewasl^ where he de- 
feated Lally. Ooote liberated Bussy 
in consideration of his generous con- 
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duct towards the English in the 
Northern Circars. Bussy h^ been 
seven years^ founding the interest 
of his nation in the Deccan, when 
Daily’s advent destroyed his power. 
He was recalled from his terri- 
tones to carry out Daily’s views 
and operations further south, in 
174P. With this the sun of French 
prosperity may be said to have set. 
But mr Dally, India’s destiny might 
have been very different. It is 
probable that the Empire would 
have been divided between the two 
nations. Bussy after an absence of 
24 years returned to India in 1783 
during Hyder’s last war, whore, at 
the siege of Cuddalore, intelligence 
was received from Europe of peace 
between the belligerents, and all 
military operations immediately 
ceased. It was during his absence 
in France that Orme, the great 
historian, made his acquaintance. 
(Vide Obhb). Of the last days of 
JBussy we have no account. Duplpix 
entertained a high opinion of Bussy. 
It was his habit to remove a com- 
mander after defeat. From 1752 to 
1754, six had been removed, but his 
treatment of Bussy was different. 
To quote the words of Orme, “ the 
only man of distinguished capacity 
who served under him was M, 
Bussy, and his conduct to this 
officer shewed that ho knew the 
value of merit, and was capable of 
employing it to the utmost advan- 
tage, for idthough M. Bussy had by 
his expedition to the northward 
acquired much reputation, and a 
great fortune, he oeheld his suc- 
coBses without the least envy, and 
implicitly followed his advice in 
all affairs of which M. Bussy, by 
his situation, might bo a bettor 
judge than himself” 

OBME, the great Indian Histori- 
an, was born at Anjenga in the pro- 
vince of Travancore, in June 1728, 


where his father was a Surgeon in. 
the service of the East India Com- 
pany. He was sent to England at an 
early age, and was placed at Har- 
row School, 1736. In 1742 he was 
sent to an academy in Dondon, 
for the purpose of being instruct- 
ed in the theory of commercial 
business; with which, as he was 
designed for the Civil Service of 
the East India Company, it was 
deemed essential he should be 
thoroughly acquainted.” Though 
the work w'as uncongenial to ms 
scholastic mind, he completed his 
course, and being appointed a wri- 
ter in the Company’s Service, he 
proceeded to Calcutj^ in 1744 or 45. 
He remained in Bengal till 1752, 
when he went to Madras,' and in 
the following year to En^and, 
with Clive, whom he knew inti- 
mately. He had scarcely been 
three years in England when he 
was appointed fourth member in the 
Councu at Madraa Whih? serv- 
ing in this capacity, the news of 
Surajah Dowlan’s atrocities reached 
Madras, and it is mainly through 
Orme’s. influence and opinions that 
Clive was sent in command of the 
force against this cruel prince. 
“ In the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil of Madras, relative to the mili- 
tary operations in the Carnatic, 
between the years 1755 and 69, 
Mr. Orme took an active part; 
and, in some of the most critical 
conjunctures of that war, his abi- 
litieB,as a politician and statesman, 
appeared particularly conspicuous.” 
During'these years, Orme also held 
the office of Commissary General. 
At this time he lived on terms of 

S ’eat intimacy with Mr. Alexander 
alrymple, who was rinder* store- 
keeper at Madras, and who after- 
wards acmiired a great reputation 
for his hymographical works. Orme 
tried to advance him to the post 
of Deputy Accountant, but failed. 
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Ho returned to England with a 
brokon down constitution in 1759, 
and there devoted himself to his 
great work, ** A History of the 
military transactions of the Bri- 
tish nation in Hindoostan, from 
liTOOOXLV.” The first volume 
appeared in 1763, and a second 
cdftion was called for in 1775, to 
which he prefixed a “ dissertation 
on the establishments made by 
Mahomedan conquerors in Hindoo- 
stan but this prefix is full of im- 
perfections and mistakes. Orme’s 
original work, however, which is a 
history of the wars in the Carnatic, 
1748 to 1761, is celebrated for its 
faithfulness, impartiality and uni- 
form accuracy of narration.** Orme 
began to prepare the* materials for 
the second volume of his History 
in 1770, and the Court of Directors 
appointed him Historian to the 
Company, on a salary of £300 a 
year, with a view of gaining all 
possible information respecting the 
opei-ations of the French in the 
Carnatic, ho went to Prance and 
formed the acquaintance of Bussy, 
who was so pleased with the cor- 
rectness and impartiality of his 
actions narrated in the first volume, 
that he invited him to his c^ateaUj 
treated him with great hospitality, 
and famished him with many 
authentic documents. The 2nd 
volume appeared in 1778. The 3rd 
volume is full of plates, maps and 
plans illustrative of the whole work. 
In 1782, Orme published his 
Fragments,’* “a work of great 
utility, as it contains within a nar- 
row compass a variety of valuable 
particulars, both with regard to 
the native governments and the 
European establishments in Hin- 
doostan.** While engaged in his 
“Fragments,” he studied the Portu- 
guese language, so as to consult in 
the originals, the great Portu- 
guese writers on India. Orme left 


London in 1792 for Ealing, much 
impaired in health, by constant 
application to literary labours, and 
died there on the 14th of January 
1801 in the 73rd year of his age. 
Orme was never known to have 
been married, but he acknowledged 
his marriage in a letter to a par- 
ticular friend, which was delivered 
according to his instructions after 
his death. The Court of Directors 
in consequence of the acknowledg- 
ment settled a small annuity on ms 
widow. He left no children. A 
fourth edition of his work was rc- 
printed in Madras, without the 
“ Fragments** in 1861. 

DALRYMPLE, Alexander, tho 
hydrographor, was the seventh son 
of a family of sixteen, all of whom 
he survived. Ho was bom on the 
24th July 1737,at New Hailes, near 
Edinbuigh, the seat of his father. 
Sir James Dalrymple, Bart. Owing 
partly to tho troubles of the times, 
and partly to tho early death of 
his father, his education was very 
limited, and in 1753, Dalrymplo 
wont to Madras as a writer in 
the East India Company’s Service. 
Hero, his deficient education was 
a bar to his advancement, and ho 
was first placed under the store- 
keeper, where not only was there 
nothing to be learned, but tho post 
kept him entirely in tho back 
ground and secluded from the no- 
tice of his superiors. One of his 
letters of recommendation, how- 
ever, secured tor him tho liberal 
patronage of Lord Pigot, who suc- 
ceeded to tho Government of 
Madras in 1775. Lord Pigot took 
youngDalrymple inhand and taught 
him to write ; Robert Orme, the 
historian, taught him accounts,and 
gave him access to his library. He 
was next placed in the Secretary’s 
Office, and while qualifying him- 
self for the post of Secretary, he 
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iliscovercd that the commerce of 
the Eastern Archipelago was an 
object of great consideration with 
the Company, and this became his 
fixed study ; he proposed to Lord 
Pigot the undertaking of a voyage 
to extend that commerce. Per- 
mission was granted, and in the 
course of the voyagd, he concluded 
commercial treaty with the Sultan 
of Sooloo, but no beneficial effects 
resulted from the enterprise. How- 
ever, this pursuit first turned his 
attention to nautical studies. In 
1763 he returned to England, and 
when it was determined to send an 
expedition to the South Sea, to 
observe the Transit of Venus, 
Daliymplo wo\ild have been em- 
ployed to conduct it, had he not 
insisted on having the chief com- 
mand of the vessel engaged. As 
none but a naval officer, according 
to the rules of the Admiralty, could 
bo appointed to such a command, 
the anairtenninated in the appoint- 
ment of Cook. 

In 1769, Dalrymple was present- 
ed by the Court of Directors with 
£5,000 as an equivalent for the 
emoluments he had relinquished 
as Secretary at Madras. 

On the ^pointment of Lord Pigot 
to the (Jovoriimont of Madras, 
Dalrymple was appointed a member 
of Council, in 1775, and nominat- 
ed one of tho Committee of Circuit, 
and consequently repaired thither, 
where ho remained till 1777, when 
ho was ordered homo, with Messrs. 
Stone ami Latham, to have their 
condu('.t inquired into, Nothinjg 
appeared against it, and in April 
1779 Dalrymple was appointed 
Hydrogrnpher to the East India 
Company, and in 1795, when the 
Admiralty established the like of- 
fice, it was given to Dalrymple, 
This appointment ho held till May 
1808, when tho Admiralty having 
called for his resignation on the 


ground of superannuation, he re- 
fused to resign and was ^smissed. 
He died on tho 19th of June follow- 
ing, the immediate cause of his 
death being, in the opinion of his 
physicians, vexation at his dismissal. 
His works amount to 59 in number. 
Many were never printed, and 
others only in a limited number 
for private circulation, being of a 
personal and transitory character. 
His most important publications 
are — “ Discoveries in the South 
Pacific Ocean “ A collection of 
South Sea Voyages, 2 vols “ A 
relation of Expeditions from Port 
Marlborough' to tho Islands of the 
West Coast of Sumatra;” “A col- 
lection of Voyages in tho South 
Atlantic Oceap “A Memoir of 


a map of the land round the North 
Pole ** J oumal of the Expedition 
to the North of California, 2 vols 
various cl^rts and many historical 
and political papers on the affairs 
of the East India Company. A 
paper of his relative to the impri- 
sonment of Lord Pigot at Madras, 
was printed by the East India 
Comi)any, 1777, but not for sale. 


SCHWARTZ, Christian Frie- 
drich, was born at Sounonburg, a 
smalltown in tho electorate of Bran- 
donburgh, now the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, on tho 8th of October 1726. His 
mother died during his infancy, and 
on her death-bod expressed a wish 
that he should bo trained for the Mi- 
nistry. After being educated at the 
schools of Sounenburg and Custrin, 
he in his 20th year entered tho 
Universi^ of Hull, where he be- 
came on intimate terms with Her- 
man Francko, a great supporter of 
Missions. He b6|;an the study of 
Tamil under the Missionaiy Schultz 
who was atthat time superintending 
the printing of a new edition of 
the Bible in that language, which 
however was not carried out. This 
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study naturally directed his mind 
towards the scene of his future la* 
hours. Having been ordained at Go* 
penhagen, he embarked at London, 
January the 21st 1750, with two 
other missionaries, Messrs. Polt* 
zenhagenand Hutteman, arriving 
in Jiuy, at Tranquebar. Here 
Schwartz resided, labouring with 
&e Danish Mission till 1766, when 
ho devoted, his services to the ^* 
ciety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, to which the Danish 
Mission was soon aiterwaixls trans* 
ferred. He next lived at Trichino- 
poly, where he founded a Church 
ana School in 17.65^ 

“At Trichinopoly he had much 
to do, with very narrow means. 
His whole income was tm pagodas 
per vionthy or about j£48 per annum; 
and he had no other fund for mak- 
ing a new establishment. I must 
here, however, observe, that though, 
computing at the usual rate of ex- 
change, one hundred and twenty 
pagodas must be allowed to lie 
equivalent to £48, yet if we estimate 
it according to the effective value 
pf money in India and in England, 
it will not be equal to half that 
sum. I mean that a European may 
live much better in England on 
£24 per annum than he could in 
India for one hundred and twenty 
pagodas. Let us see, then, how he 
managed with this income. He 
obtained of the Commanding Officer 
who, perhai)s, was ordered to fur- 
nish him with quarters, a room in 
an old Gentoo building, which was 
just largo enough to hold his bed 
and himself, and in which few 
men could stand upright. With 
this apartment he was contented. 
A dish of rice and vegetables dressed 
after the manner of the natives was 
what he could always sit cheerAilly 
down to ; and a piece of dimity 
dyed black, and other materials 
of the same homely sort, sufficed 


him for an annual supply of cloth- 
ing. Thus easily provided as to 
temporalities, his only caro was to 
“ do the work of an evangelist.** 
He preached to the natives incos- 
sanUy both in the town and in the 
villages around, and was not long 
without a congregation of convert- 
ed Hindoos ; and among them three 
or four who were capable of in- 
structing others, whom he there- 
fore entertained as catechists, and 
contrived to maintain out of his 
little income.” 

llcsiding at Trichinopoly foi- 
manyyears, Schwartz made frequent 
visits to Tanjoro and formed a 
friendship with the Bajah Tultigoo, 
who gave him permission to build 
a church there. The failure of 
funds brought the building to a 
stand-still ; Schwartz applied to tho 
Madras Government for assistance, 
and received reply, tho novelty 
of which surprised him. Ho was 
requested to proceed immediately 
to the seat of Government, to till 
an appointment which Hyder Ally 
his^elf had chosen for him, viz, that 
of English ambassador for arrang- 
ing a treaty for tho continuance of 
peace. “ Do not send to me,** said 
Hyder, “ any of your Agents, for 
I do not trust their words or trea- 
ties ; but if you wish mo to listen 
to your proposals, send to mo tho 
Missionaiy of whose character I 
hear so much from every one : him 
I will receive and trust.** After 
asking for time to consider over it, 
Schwartz accepted the appointment 
considering it nis bounaen duty to 
do BO, as affording him the two-fold 
opportunity of securing peace to 
the British, and spreading the gos- 
pel in his joumeyings to and fro. 
The interesting details of this j^eace- 
ful Mission are too lengthy to insert 
in this memoir. They are contained 
in Pearson’s Memoirs of Schwartz, 
and Wilk’s History of Southern 
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India. Suffico it to state here that 
Hydor received Schwartz well ; he 
remained with him three months^ 
and when leaving, Hyder’s parting 
words were, “Very well! Very 
well ! I am of the same opinion 
with you ; and my only wish is, 
that the English .would live in 
peacq with mo. If they offer me 
the bond of peace and concord, I 
shall not withdraw mine, provided 
— » # * « « * of these mysteri- 

ous provisos,** says Wilks, “nothing 
can now be ascertained.** llyjlor’s 
reply, . to Sir Thomas Kum- 
bold’s letter, through Schwartz, 
states that the faithful Missionary 
would inform the Governor of se- 
veral matters with which he had 
charged him. But not a line ap- 
pears on the records about this 
subject. All is a blank. It is con- 
jectured that the entry was inten- 
tionally omitted, as Schwartz’s re-, 
port of the result of his Mission 
little coincided with the prevalent 
views of the Madras Government. 
Nor does the required information 
exist in any portion of Schwartz’s 
papers, or correspoTideiico, which 
Wilks accounts for in the following 
words, ‘‘ he seems to have doemetl 
the political mission no farther 
worthy of notice, than as it tended 
to promote a particular object of 
spiritual pursuit.” But this, it must 
bo remembered, according to his 
own words, was ono of the motives 
which induced him to undci*take 
the embassy. It must not be omit- 
ted hero, that on entering his pa- 
lanquin at Seringapatam, Schwartz 
found a bag containing 300 Rs., 
which Hydor ordered to be placed 
there to enable him to defray his 
travelling expenses. This offer the 
worthy ]&£ssionarywished to decline, 
but the officers would not presume to 
take it back, as their lives would be 
endangered by doing so, nor would 
theyre-admit him into theirmaster’s 


presence, or receive any written 
communication on the subject, as 
contrary to etiquette ; — they in- 
formed nim, moreover, that Hyder 
knowing that a large present would 
offend him, had purposely limited 
it to the lowest amount of travelling 
expenses. On his arrival at Madras 
says this disinterested Missionary, 
“ Having been furnished with all 
necessaries by the Honourable 
Board, I delivered the bag contain- 
ing the 300 Rs. sent to me byllydor 
to thevn, who desired me to keep it. 
Thus urged, I requested their per- 
mission to appropriate this sum as 
the first fund for an English Orphan 
School at Tanjoro, hoping that some 
charitable people would increase 
it.” This design was at once com- 
menced and was attended with 
great success. On his return to 
Tanjore, Government supplied him 
with materials to finish the Church 
he had begun, before proceeding on 
his Mission to Hydor. The pros- 
pects of peaco soon vanished, for in 
a few months, Hydor commenced 
hostilities against the English. In 
June 1780, hordes of his caval^ 
overran tho Carnatic spreading ruin 
and devastation oyery whore. They 
desti'oyed all tho sluice gates erect- 
ed for irrigation pui*poBOs— the 
people fled to the towns for food 
and protection. In Tanjore num- 
bers were dying of starvation. 
Schwartz’s foresight and benevo- 
lence saved the lives of many. The 
exactions of the British and the 
Rajah were such, that though there 
were provisions in some parts of 
the country, the cultivatoi*s, having 
lost all confidence, would not bring 
them to the F6rt. The Rajah said, 
“ we have lost all our oirait. Let 
us tiy whether Mr.Schwartz will be 
trusted.” Accordingly he was em- 
powered to treat with them. Such 
was the influence of this man that in 
two or three days a thousand bul- 
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locks were obtained, and in a short 
time a large quantity of grain, by 
which means the town was saved. 
During the continuance of tlfe war, 
such was Hyder’s respect for 
Schwartz that he issued the follow- 
ing order to his officers: “ To permit 
the venerable padre to pass unmo- 
lested, and to show^ him respect 
and kindnos 9 ; for he is a holy man, 
and means ho harm to my govern- 
ment.” And so he was enabled to 
pursue his peaceful labours even in 
the midst of war, passing often 
through the midst of the enemy’s 
encampments without the slightcist 
hindrance. On the death of Hyder 
at the close of the year 1782, Tippoo 
succeeded him and carried on the 
war with vigour, till reverses com- 
pelled him to sue for peace, and 
the war was brought to a close, by 
the treaty of Mangalore, previous 
to which the East India Govern- 
ment sent Schwartz on a mission to 
Tippoo Sahib, who unlike his father, 
Hyder Ally, refused to see him. 
On his return to Tanjore, another 
Church was built there, and in 
1785, he was actively engaged in a 
scheme for the establi^ment of 
schools throughout the country, 
for the puipose of teaching the 
natives English, which was carried 
into eifect successfully at Tanjore 
and other places. Schwartz’s faith 
and good senso in this undertaking 
was the mainspring pf his success. 
His principle was not to use deceit- 
ful metho^ of bringing over any 
of his pupils to emDraco Christia- 
nity ; and in consequence he enjoy- 
ed the utmost confidence and good 
feelings of the natives generally. 

In 1787, the Sajah of Tanjore Tu- 
lagee, adjjQ^ted a son as ms suc- 
cessor, a minor aged 10, named 
Serfojee, and placed him under 
the guardianship and tutorship of 
Schwartz, — a step brother of the 
Rajah’s, named Ameer Sing^ acting 


as regent. But the Government of 
Madrid afbor laying the case before 
some pundits who had been bribed 
by Ameer Sing to speak in his 
favour, set aside the adopted son, 
and placed Ameer Sing on the 
throne. This prince was guilty of 
m* 08 s xuiB-govornmont, and treated 
toe adopted son of the late Rajah, 
and his widows harshly. Schwartz 
represented the whole affair to the 
Madras Government, and through 
his care and influence Soiibjee’s 
claims to the musiiud were com- 
pletely established, and ho gained 
possession of his inhoritanoo. — 
(Vide WKLIilfiSLEY.) 

Schwartz died on the 13th of 
February 1798, at the advanced ago 
of 72. He was never married, and 
advocated celibacy among mission- 
aries. He never left the counti y 
once, and was the most devout auit 
zealous Missiona]^ that the mis- 
sion fields of India have over seen. 
Serfojee, some years after, mani- 
fested his affection for his tutor 
and protector, by ercctinj? a monu- 
ment to his memory in the Mission 
Church at Tanjore, in which the 
Rajah is represented as holding the 
hand of the dying Missionary and 
receiving his blessing. The monu- 
ment is by Flaxman. In the 
Chapel garden in front of the altar, 
a CTanito stone covers the grave of 
Schwartz, on which are the follow- 
ing lines composed by toe Rajah 
himself. It is the first attempt at 
English versification by a Hindoo 
prince. 

Sacred to the memory of 
The Reverend Christian Frederic 
Schwartz 

Missionary to the Honourable 
Society^ for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in London ; 

who departed this life on the 
13th of February 1798, 
aged seventy one years and four 
months. 
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Firm wast thou, humble and wise. 

Honest, pure, free irom disguise ; 

Father of orphans, the widonfs* support. 
Comfort in soriow of ever^sort. 

To the benighted, dispenser of light. 

Doing, and pointing to that which is right, 
lUessing to piinces, to people, to me ; 

May 1, my father, be worthy of thee! 
lYlsheth and prayeth thy Sertojee. 

Such was tho tribute to the 
memory of Schwartz by a heathen 
prince i Serfojee died on the 8th 
March 1832, in his fifty-fourth year. 

Besides this monument, the Di- 
rectbrs of the East India Company 
erected a mural tablet surmounted 
by a beautiful piece of sculpture in 
St. Mary’s Church, Madras, to the 
memory of this truly worthy man. 

BishopHober writes of Schwartz’s 
pupil, i^rfojeo, thus : “ He is an 
extraordinary man,” and says that 
he quoted Fourcruy, Lavoisier, Lin- 
naeus, and Buifon fluentl 3 r, that he 
had formed an accurate judgment 
of the merits of Shakosporo, that ho 
wrote tolerable English poetry, and 
was ‘‘ respected by the Eisgksh of- 
ficers in the neighbourhood as a 
real good judge of ahorse anda cool, 
bold, and deadly shot at a tiger.” 
Of Schwartz, Bishop llobor writes 
he was one of the most activo 
and fearless, as he was one of the 
most successful missionaries who 
appeared since the Apostles. To 
say that he was disinterested in 
regard of money is nothing ; ho was 
perfectly careless of power, and 
renown never seemed to affect him, 
even so far as to induce an outward 
show of humility. His temper was 
perfectly simple, open and cheerfiil, 
and in his political negociations 
(employments which he never 
sought, but which fell in his w;ay) 
he never pretended to impartiality, 
but acted as tho avowed, though 
certainly the successful and judici- 
ous agent of the orphan princo 
committed to his care.” 


TAVBENIEB, Jean Baptiste r 
Baron d’Aubonne, the celebrated 
Frenc^ traveller, was bom at Paris 
1605. Before his fifteenthyear he left 
his father, who was the son of a 
Flemish engraver, and gratified his 
curiosity to travel. After visiting 
most of the countries in Europe, ho 
accepted an offer to accompany two 
French noblemen to the East. This 
journey was begun in December 
*1630 and led through Eegensburg, 
Dresden, Vienna and Constantino - 
I plo. II ere he left them, and pursued 
his course to Exzeroum, Tabriz, 
Ispahan, Bagdad, Akppo, and Scan- 
doroon, and thence by sea to Home, 
1633. Tho second journey was 
commenced in 1638, from Marseilles 
to Scanderoon, across Sjuia to Ispa- 
han, South Western Persia and 
India, tonninating in 1643— tho 
tlurd(lG43 — 1649) through Ispahan, 
Batavia, anda ^‘cat pomon of the 
East Indies. His fourth and fifth 
journeys are involved in some un- 
certainty of dates, suiiposed to be 
between 1651 and 1658. Tho sixth 
journey was to Persia and India 
via Syria and tho Arabian Desert, 
commenced in 1663, and terminat- 
ing through Asia Minor in 1669. He 
generally travelled as a merchant, 
dealing chiefly in precious stones. 
On his return to Euj*opo in 1669, ho 
was graciously received by Louis 
XIV, who presented him with 
“ letters of nobility” in reward for 
his services to French commerce 
in India. Through political changes 
ho was compelled to take refuge 
in Switzerland, and at leng^ 
removed to Berlin, where he be- 
camo a Director of an East India 
Company, projected by the elector 
of Brandenburg. He se^ out from 
Berlin in 1688, with a view of dis- 
covering a road to India through 
Eussia, but died at Moscow in 
July 1689. Tavernier had no liter- 
ary qualifications. His work of 
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travels, though containing much 
information tor the historian and 
geographer, and on the nature and 
state of Oriental commerce, the 
chief markets and commercial routes 
and various systems of coinage, is 
a tangled, ill-arrangedmass.^ His tra- 
vels were originally published in 
three volumes, (two in 1676-77, and 
the ^rd in J679) — ^they have sevo 
ral times been reprinted, last — in 
seven volumes, 1810, and have been 
translated into English(1678, 1684, 
two volumes), Dutch 1682, and Ger- 
man, 1684. 

BEST, Captain, a distinguished 
officer of the Madras Engineers, 
who entered the service in 1826. &e 
planned the fortifications of Singa- 
pore, and was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Boads in the jMadras 
Presidency in 1845. It was from 
this date that Road-making in the 
Presidency assumed a perfect 
system under Best’s energetic ma- 
nagement. His ^ncipal works are 
the Southern Trunk Road, and 
the Goolcheroo Pass, connecting 
the town of Cuddapah with the 
southern talooks of the District, 
and forming part of lines of com- 
munication with Madras and Banga- 
lore. He was also department^ 
ally connected with the Peram- 
bady Ghauts on a new line between 
Seringapatam and Cannanore, the 
Coloroon Bridge at Trichinopoly, 
and the Cavary Bridge at Bowany. 
He contributed many valuable 
papers to the Madras Literary 
Transactions and the Madras Engi- 
neering Papers, among which uie 
following are the most important. 
Account of the Guntoor famine of 
1833. Mad. Lit. Trans. 1844. — 
Embankments of the G^odavery. 
Blue Book. 1 851 — On rain gauges, 
and the registra|ion of liver freshes. 
Mad. Lit. Trcft. 1844, No. xxx. 
178. After a trip to the Taila- 


gherry Hills he was attacked by 
jungle fever, to which he succumb- 
ed at Chittoor on the 5th October 
1861. 

SCHMID, Doctor Bernhard, was 
bom in Germany 1787, and came 
out to India as aMissionary inl817, 
and whilst thus engaged devoted 
much of his time to flie study of 
Botany, and con*espondence on the 
subject with such^ava^is inGermany, 
as Baron Von Hugel and Nees Von. 
Esenbeck; with Sir William Hooker 
of Kew,and with Dr. Wight, of Mad- 
ras. After 18 years spent in the 
plains, his health failed, when he 
reluctantly had to leave his post for 
the Neilgherry Hills, where he com- 
piled severalVemacular works, and 
translated some into the Vernacu- 
lar. But even in this cool re- 
gion his health did not improve, 
so he proceeded to Europe in 1836. 
He returned in 1845, and resided at 
Ootacamund, devoting his leisure 
hours chiefly to the study of Oryp- 
togamie plants. He made a list of 
Neilgherry ferns, which Professor 
Kunze described in Ihe Linna)a, 
Vol. VEIL July 1851. He also 
made a list of Neilgherry Mosses. 
Both these lists have been reprinted 
in the Madras Journal of Literature 
andScioncOjNo. 5,NewScriosOct. — 
December 1857. The latter ho did 
not live to complete. Dr. Schmid 
died at Calicut on the 1st of Octo- 
ber 1857, at the advanced age of 70. 

FALCONER, Dr. Hugh, a Bengal 
Medical Officer, and distinguished 
Palooontologist, was bom at Torres 
in the county of Moray in 1808. 
He camo to India in J 829. and was 
for some time Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens at Sahami^re 
and Calcutta. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1856 or 57, and died there 
on the 31st of January 1865. He 
devoted much of his timr during 
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the latter half of his life to the 
study of MammalianPalceontology. 
After his death, his work appear- 
ed in two volumes, PaloBontblogic- 
al Memoirs and Notes, Edited by 
Dr. Ohas. Murchison. Falconer, 
and Sir P. Cautley devoted much of 
their time to examine the fossils of 
the Sewalik Hills, the results of which 
are described in the above named 
book. Falconer was also author of 
Account of Fossil Bonos at Hurd- 
war. Bl. As. Trans. 1837, Vol. VI 
233 : — On Elastic sandstone. Ibid, 
240 On the Geolo^ of Perim 
Island, Oulf of Caml >ay, Jjond. 
Geol. Trans. 1845, Vol. I, 365 : — 
Fauna Sivalensis, or the fossU 
fauda^ the Sewalik Hills, Cautley 
and Falconer, Lend. 1846, folio. 

COOTE, SiK Eyeb, a doscondant 
of a noble Irish family, was bom in 
Ireland in 1726, and having a de- 
sire to join the army, ho served in 
the king’s troops in the rebellion of 
1745. His regiment was ordered to 
India in 1754, where three years 
afterwards, being a captain, he 
was ordered by Admiral Watson, 
on the surrender of Calcutta by 
Surajah Dowlah, to take possession 
of it, and was appointed Governor, 
but was soon superseded by Clive, 
as the superior officer. He distin- 

S iished himself in the reduction of 
ooghly and Chandenagore in 
Bengal, and played an active part 
on the field of Plassoy,. under 
Clive, so much so as to be entitled 
to a share of »the honour of the 
victory. Coote next had command 
of the troops in Southern India, 
engaged in a war with the French, 
Ltmy being their commander. He 
oapt^ed Wandewash, which Lally 
tried to retake, but failed, and after 
the seizure and relief of many 
active^ important fortresses, in one 
of which (Penhacoil) Coote was 
wounded in the knee, a decisive 


engagement took place on the 10th 
January 1760, in which tiie French 
were entirely routed, and sought 
refill with Lally at their head, in 
Pondicherry. The war still conHii- 
ued for twelve months. Pondicherry 
was invested by sea and land, and 
was conmelled to surrender on the 
16th of January 1761 (Vide L/kiiLT). 
Thus was given the final blow to the 
French power in India. Sir Eyre 
Coote, on his return to England, 
was presented with adiamond mount- 
ed sword, as a memorial of his im- 
portant services, and in 1771, was in- 
vested with the order of the Bath. 
On the death of Clavering in 1777, 
Coptewas wpointedamenmerof the 
Supreme Council at Bengal, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Troops, When Hyder commenced 
his second war with the En^sh 
and devastated the Carnatic, Has- 
tings and the other members of 
Government decided on putting 
forth all their energies to defeat 
Hyder, and sent Coote to conduct 
tho war, as Sir Hector Munro’s 
operations were unsuccessful. 

He arrived at Madras on the 5th 
of November 1780, and assipiaod 
command of the army. His mili- 
tary operations are detailed in 
Hyder’s life [Vide Hydek.] Soon 
after the skirmish at Arnee, 8th 
June 1782, the declining health of 
Coote compelled him 'to resim the 
command of the army to Major 
General Stuart, and ' take a sea 
voyam.^ He proceeded to Bengal, 
and during his absence affairs were 
dreadfiiUy mismanaged by ihe 
Madras Government. The chief 
blame seems to have been in the 
imbecile general in command of 
army. An event occurred which 
gave him a golden opportunity of 
terminating the war at a single 
blow. Hyder wagidead.-— Tippoo 
on the Western ipiast — Seringa- 
patam undefended/aVid all Mysoio 
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at his foet) and yot 60 days elapsed 
after Hyder’s death before he could 
bo prevailed upon to move, and 
when he did move, he destroyed 
throo forts which Coote had been 
most anxious to preserve. Such was 
the fate of a splendid army liber- 
ally supplied, but wanting an effici- 
ent commander to load it on. But it 
was anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of its venerated and beloved Coote, 
who, though bowed down with 
feeble health, embarked from Cal- 
cutta on the armed ship Resolution 
for Madras. Towards the close of 
the voyage she was chased by some 
French ships for two days and two 
nights, during which time Coote’s , 
anxiety kept him constantly exposed 
on deck, which produced a relapse of 
the complaints which the change to 
Bengal had only palliated. The ship 
escaped, but its precious freight was 
lost to the State. Coote expired two 
days after his arrival at Madras, on 
the 26th of April 1783. — (Vide 
Tirpoo). llis body was taken to 
England and interred in the parish 
(hurcli of Eockwood in Hampshire, 
and a fine monument was erected 
to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. The following is an extract 
from Wilks, 

“ Nature bad given to Colonel 
Coote all that nature can confer in 
the formation of a soldier ; and the 
regular study of every branch of 
his profession, and oxperienco in 
most of them, had formed an ac- 
complished officer. A bodily frame 
of unusual vigour and activity, 
and mental energy always awake, 
were restrained from excessive 
action by a patience and temper 
which never allowed the spirit of 
entorprize to outmarch the dictates 
of prudence. Daring valour and 
cool reflection strove for the mas- 
tery in the composition of this 
groat man. The conception and 
execution of his designs equally 


commanded tho confidence of his 
officers ; and a master at onco of 
human nature, and of the scienco 
of war, his rigid discipline was 
temi>ered with an uuafieeted kind- 
ness, and consideration for tho 
wants and even the prejudices of 
whom he commanded, which won 
the afiections of tho European 
soldiers, and rendered him the 
idol of the native troops. 

His portrait is hung up in tho 
Exchange at Madras ; and ^no 
sepoy who has SGi*ved under him 
over enters tho room without 
making his obeisanco to Coote 
Duhauder,^^ This likeness in lifo- 
size now ornaments tho walls of tho 
Banqueting Hall, Madras. 

OTIAENOCK vfl'S tho first English- 
man who made a conspicuous figure 
in tho political theatre of India. 
Ho was the founder of tho British 
Settlement of Calcutta ; and may b<5 
said to havo laid tho first stone of tho 
mighty fabric of our Indian Empire. 

'When peace was established bo- 
tweom tho great Emperor Aurung- 
zebo and tho English (kjmpany , Job 
Charnock, the Company’s Chief at 
Hooghly, twice removed tho factory, 
and in the year 1689-90, finally 
formed an English Settlement at 
Calcutta, which ore one century 
terminated became a mighty city 
— the magazine of trade — tho arbi- 
tress of kingdoms — and the scat of 
empire. 

Mr. Orme says, “ Mr. Charnock 
was a man of courage, without mi- 
litary experience ; but impatient 
to take revenge on a Oovernment 
from which he liad personally re- 
ceived tho most ignominious treat- 
ment, having been imprisoned and 
scourged by the nabob.” 

The sense of such an indignity 
was, doubtless, deeply rooted in tho 
mind of Charnock, and, perhaps, 
was one of the reasons for • tho so- 

5 
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vor© usago of tlie natives ascribed 
to him by Captain Hamilton. 

Bofor(\oi* about the year 1678-79, 
Mr. Oiianiock, smitten with tho 
charms of a young and boarutifiil 
Hindu, who decked with her most 
pompous ornaments, and arrayed 
in her fairest drapery, was at tho 
})oint of saciificing an innocent life 
of (perhaps) fifteen summers on the 
altar of Paganism, directed his 
guards to seize the half-unwilling 
victim ; the obedient guards res- 
cued her from an untimely death, 
and C!?harnock conducted her to his 
house. They lived together many 
years. She boro him several chil- 
dren, atid dying sboi^tly after the 
foundation of his new city, was in- 
terred at tho Mausoleum, which to 
this day stands ontiro, and is tho 
oldest piece of masonry in Calcutta. 

If wo are to credit Captain Ha- 
milton (who had tho story from 
existing authorities), his sorrow for 
tho loss of this lady unbound- 
ed, and’ the public method he took 
of avowing his love, was carried to 
an unusual though innocent excess. 
So long as ho lived, ho, on tho anni- 
versary day of her death, sacrijiced 
a, fovjl in Iter mamulvu.m. Wo now, 
tlirough tho veil of time, cannot 
trace bis retisons for this extraordi- 
nary ceremony. 

Prom an oral tradition still pre- 
valent among the natives at Bar- 
rackpore (now an established Mili- 
tary Cantonment, fourteen miles 
distant from Calcutta), we loam 
that Mr. Ohariiock built a bungalow 
there, and a flourishing Bazar arose 
wdor his patronage, before the 
scttloinont of Calcutta had been 
determined on. Barrackpore is at 
tbis da>- best known to tho natives 
by the old name of Chanocicj and 
Captain Hamilton, misled by their 
method ^ of i»ronuuciation, invari- 
ably writes the name without tho 
lottov r.. 


Governor Job Charnock died on 
the 10th of January 1692 ; and if 
tho dead knew any of the Imng, 
and could behold with mortal feel- 
ings this^ sublunary world, with 
what sensation would the Father 
of Calcutta glow to look down this 
dayupontho city .' — Bengal ObitvAry^ 

CAXJTLilY, Sir Proby Thomas, 
K. 0. B., entered the Bengal Ar- 
tillery in 1*819. Ho was employed 
in the field during the years 1820- 
21, in the reduction of numerous 
foris in tho kingdom of Oudo. In 
18?.5-26, ho served at the siege of 
Bhurtporo. Ho was subsequently 
employed as a f;ivil Engineer on 
tho Eastern Jumna Canal in tho 
North-West Provinces of India, and 
was the projector and executor of 
the gi«eat Ganges Canal Works^ 
which were opened in April 1854. 

CautloyvCarried on extonsivo ro- 
Boarches, iri conjunction with Hr. 
Falconer, in the fossil remains in 
tho Sewalik Hills. Ho presented 
to tho British Museum an extonsivo 
collection of fossil Mammalia from 
the Puiijaub, duplicates of which 
aro in tho Museum at tho East 
India House. Cautley contributed 
the following papers to various 
loamed Societies; On a submerg- 
ed city 20 feet under ground, near 
Bchut in tho Doab. Bl. As. Trans. 
1831, Vol. iii, 43 ; Ibid. 1844, 127. 
-^On fossil quadrumina. Ibid. Vol. 
vi, 354. — Use of wells, &c.,in found-' 
ations, as practised in tho Northern 
Doab. Ibid. Vol. viii, 327. — Struc- 
ture of the Sovalick Hills. Lond. 
Gcol. Trans. 1840, Vol. v, part ii, 
267. — Notice of a fossil monkey 
from the Sowalick Hills. Ibid, part 
iii, 499. — Coal and lignite in tho 
Himalayas, As. Ees. 1820, Vol. 
xvi, 387. — Description of Sivathc- 
riumgipantum. As. Res. Vol. xix. 
1 ; fossil crocodile, Sewalick Hills, 
25 ; fossil ghurial, 32 ; fossil hippo- 
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potamu8,29; fossil cataol, 115; fosBil 
tiger, 135 ; fostril bear, 193. — Gold 
washings in the Goomti river, in the 
Sewalick Hills, between the Jumna 
and Sutlej rivers. Bl. As. Trans. 
Vol. iv, 279. — On a new species of 
snake. Ibid. 217. — ^Mastodontadon- 
totroites. Ibid. Vol. v, 294. — Masto- 
dons of Sewalicks. Ibid. 768. — Ma- 
nufacture of tar in the Sewalick 
Hills. Ibid. Vol. ii, 249. — Pan* 
chukki, or Corn Mill. Ibid, 359. — 
.Fossil giraffe. Ibid. Vol. vii, 658.— 
Dam sluices. Ibid.VoL i, 454. — Be- 
marks on the fortress ofAligiirh. 
/'arlbi/s Militurt/ Dejwaitorji/. Ibid. 
Vol. iii, 86. — Caramnassa bridge. 
Gleanings in Science, Vol. iii, 297. 

ESDAILE, Dn. James; a Bengal 
medical officer, the eldest pon of 
the Rev. Dr, Esdailo, afterwards of 
Perth, was bom at Montrose 
on the 6th February 1808. lie 
studied and graduated in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, In 1837, the 
facts of mesmerism began to be 
copiously and clearly presented to 
the British public, and becoming 
assured of its truth, ho devoted 
himself to its study. His first re- 
sults were published in the ‘ Indian 
Medical Journal’ for Juno, 1845. 
His first trial was casual. Seeing 
a felon in agony after a surgical 
operation, he thought ho would tiy 
to mosmoriso tlie sufferer who pi o- 
seiitly exhibited the very pheno- 
mena which wore witnessed in 
England — ^wciit to sloop, was pinch- 
ed, had pins and nails thmst into 
him, sat on the edge of a chair with 
the nape of his neck resting against 
its sharp back ; had fire applied to 
his knees, inhaled strong ammonia 
for some minutes, and drank it 
like milk, without any uneasiness, 
and boro the exposure of his eyes 
to the sun without winking or con- 
traction of the iris. After this time 
Dr. Esdailo performed very largo * 


number of surgical oi>eratiOirs-- 
some of fhem absolutely gigantic 
— without pain. Enormous tu- 
mours are common in India, and 
Dr. Esdaile cut many of theni away 
with perfect sucq^ss, the pationts 
knowing nothing about the matter 
till on awaking they saw their 
tumours lying upon tho floor. In 
; 1846 he removed 21 tumours— some 
^ weighing 30 lbs., one 40 lbs., and 
one 112 lbs. ; in 1847, eight — one 
of 40 lbs. and another of 1 00 lbs. 
in weight ; in 1848, 34 — some of 
very groat size and weight. In 
1848, lie removed 10 — souim very 
largo. In 1849, we learn tbftt he 

f erfonnod 62 capital operations. 

n one place wo road that after 100 
ca 2 )ital operations with insonsibi- 
lit}'-, only two patients died witlA 
a month — ouo from cholera and tho 
other from lock-jaw. Persecution 
he, of course, ox 2 )ericncod ; but the 
editors of the newspapers took U2> 
his cause. A mesmeric committoo 
was appointed by Government to 
investigate his facts. Ho satisfied 
thorn, and was at tho head 

of a mcsmoric hospital After his 
return from India, where ho spent 
many years, ho lived in i>riyucy, 
first in Scotland, and as lie found 
tho north too cold, ultimately in 
Sj^donham, wheixi he died in 1859. 
Ho was tho author of tho following 
works. “ Mosmorism iri India and 
its application in iSurgciy.” “ Na- 
tural and Mesmeric CluiiToyancc.” 
Baff 'jur*H Of/dofKtdia, 

GILLESPIE, General, SirR., a 
gallant East India Company officer. 
The causes which led to tho Vellore 
Mutiny of 1806, are mentioned else- 
where in this volume (vide Ben- 
TiNCK) , After tho fall of Soringapa- 
tain and Tippoo’s death, his family, 
with 1,800 of their adherents and 
3,000 Mysoreans were romovod 
to Vellore, whci*o tho Princes were 
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treated liberally and little personal 
restraint imposed upon them. The 
troops in the Garrison amounted to 
370 Europeans and 1,500 sopoya, 
many of whom had been in the 
service of Tippoq. 

At thi’eo in tixe morning of the 
10th July, the sepoys rose in re- 
bellion, joined by many of the 
followers of the Mysore Princes. 
The main-guard and the powder 
magassino were secured,, and the 
mutineers poured in a murdei-ous 
firo uppn the sleeping European 
soldiery, through the Venetians, 
till 82 had been killed and 92 
woulj^ed. The sepoys then broke 
off into parties, butchering the 
sick Europeans in the hospital and 
attacking the officers’ quarters. 
^I^rteen officers fell victims to their* 
treachery. !Sir J ohn Eancourt (then 
Colonel) was in command of Vellore, 
and General Sir E. Gillespie (then 
Colonel also) commanded at A root, 
16 miles distant. These two officers 
wore old friends, for they had been 
quartered together in St. Domingo. 
Gillespie had boon asked to dine 
and sleep at the quarters of Sir 
John Fancourt at Velloi'O on the 
very night of the mutiny, so little 
was there suspicion of the fidelity 
of the sopo3^s. Fortunately, j ust as 
he was about to start on the morning 
of the 9th, public dosiiatches were 
put into hie hands, which compel- 
led him to dolor his jouriioy, and 
when he did proceed there, under 
what diiTereiit circumstances was 
his visit paid ! At day break on 
the morning of the lOth he mount- 
ed his horse to gallop over to 
Velloro in time for breakfast, and 
was scarcely in his saddle when 
tidings arrived of the frightful 
massacre. A troop of the 19 th 
Dragoons was at tho time ready 
for parade. Gillespie ordered them 
to get ready for action and follow 
him. On wont this gallant little 


band to tho rescue of their country- 
men, The 16 miles wore soon 
covered. Gillespie had outstripped 
hia escort and was attracted by the 
sound of musketry to a lofty gate- 
way and bastion, where the remnant 
of the English still struggled for 
their lives. Here they stood at 
bay, their last cartridge almost 
expended when Serjeant Brodie, 
who had known Gillespie at St. 
Domingo, saw a horseman spurring 
aci'oss the plain, and turning round 
to his comrades, said, “If Colonel 
Gillespie be alive, here he is at the 
head of the 19th Dragoons; and 
God Almighty has sent him from 
the West Indies tc save our lives in 
tho East!” A rope was lot down 
the ramparts, and Gillespie dragjgcd 
up amidst a shower of balls. The 
Dragoons, with their galloper guns 
(light field pieces used by cavalry 
regiments iix those days) blew open 
tho gates; an Flnglish huzza was 
hoard, accompanied by tho rattling 
of horse’s footsteps over the draw- 
bridge, and tho mutineers were 
charged. Some throe or lour hun- 
ched were cut to jxicces, many were 
taken ixrisonors, and others cseaj)cd 
by dropping from tho walls. The 
bravo Fancourt only lived to sco 
tho Koyal Ensign of Mysore* cut 
down, and the British Standard 
once more float on the ramparts of 
Vellore, Ho died that vciy after- 
noon, having been shot clown by 
some sepoys, whon trying to join 
Brodio’s main- guard. Thus met 
those two old friends oil tho memora- 
ble 10th July 1806, the one wounded 
and in a dying state, the other after 
a brilliant rescue of tho suivivors, 
unscathed. Lady Fancoui-t and 
her two children escaped through 
the faithfulnoss of their servants 
and tho timely arrival of Gillespie. 

Before proceeding further with 
Gillespie’s career, it may not bo out 
of placo to state that tho members 
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of Tippoo’s family were i*emoved to 
Calcutta, and thoir pensions wore 
not cui'tailed, though they fomented 
this out-break. 

It became important to the inter- 
ests of Bittisb commerce on the sub- 
jugation of Holland by Napoleon 
to occupy tiro Dutch settlements in 
the East, and accordingly, in 1809, 
an expedition was sent to the Spice 
Islands, which proved successful. 
Nothing then remained to the Dutch 
but Java, and the Mauritius having 
been subdued, an expedition w'as 
sent against it in 18 1 1, carrjung the 
largest armament which thoEastern 
Seas had over floated. Since the 
occupation of the Island by the 
French, Napoleon hud boon indt)- 
fatigable in improving its fortiflca- 
tions. The capital of the Island 
was occupied without any resist- 
ance, and after the subjugation of 
Woltevredeu, a military post, the 
British army marched against 
Cornelis, which it was resolved 
should bo carried by coup^de-mani. 
The daring enterprise was entrusted 
to Gillesino. Ilis success was com- 
idete ; 0,000 of the French trooj^s, 
chiefly Europeans, wore made jn l- 
sonei's, but the victory cost the 
British 900 killed Jind wounded, of 
whom 85 wore offleors. A revolt of 
the native chiefs next occurred, 
whichGillospio subduedby storming 
their capital. The object of tlic war 
was solely to extingui^ the i)Owcr 
of the Fi*ench and to obtain security 
for British ships and commerce. 
And notwithstanding the instme 
tions of the Court of Directors to 
level the fortifications to tho 
ground, to distribute the arms and 
ammunitions among tho natives, 
and evacuate tho island, tho Go- 
vernor-Goneral, Lord Minto, who 
accompanied the expedition, refus- 
ed to abandon tho Dutch Colonists 
undefended, to a sot of barbarians, 
retained tho island, appointing Gil- 


lespie in command of tho army, 
and Mr. Eafllestotho government, 
under whose administration it con- 
tinued to flourish for many years. 

The last scene in which Gillespie 
acted was the Nepaul war, dunng 
tho administration of Lord Has- 
tings. Tho campaign against tho 
I Goorkhas,it w^as cfoteiminod, should 
be‘ carried out simultaneously in 
four different points. GiUespio’s 
division was tho first in tho field. 
All his military actions were cha- 
racterised by a bold and reckless 
daring. Lord Hastings had ad- 
vised him to avoid storming works 
whe^ro tlie use of artillc3ry was ro- 
quirod, hut heedless of this admo- 
nition, when he cumo upon tho 
first fortified position, Kalungsi, lio 
ordered tho commander tosiirrendei* 
lato in tho day. Tho cool answtn* 
was that as it was lab', a reply woiihl 
bo sent tho following morning. 
Gillespie determined at once iqK)!! 
an assault, but his men reeled under 
the tremendous fire of theOoorkhas, 
Exasperated by tho repulse, Gill(3s- 
pie }>luced himself at tho head of 
throo comjianios of Europeans and 
advanced to the gate with a rush, 
but while waving his hat to his 
men to follow him,was shot tlirough 
tho heart, 81st October 1814. Tho 
other divisions were Jed by General 
J. y. Wood, General Marley, and 
fc5ir David Ouchterlony. The last 
of those was tlio only successful 
one (vide OucirT£Ki.oNY.) 

GRANT, CiJAuiJcs, Esq., one of 
the sc.iiior members of the East 
India (Jourt of Directors, was boi*n 
in the lusighbourhood of the scene 
of the celebrated battle of Cullodcn, 
in April 1746. Ho was appointcMl 
a wiiter upon tho Bengal establish- 
ment in J772. Three years later 
ho was selected for the office of Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade at Cal- 
cutta, and in 1781 as Commercial 
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llesiduut at. Malda, thou one of the 
most impoi’taiit posts in the service. 
The local government, in a despatch 
to the Court of Directors, on this 
occasion mentioned him as “ a very 
deserving servant.*’ He was further 
promoted in 1787, as a Member of 
the Board of Trade, having immesdi- 
ato superintendence of all the com- 
mercial concerns of the Company 
in Bengal, Family circumstances 
in 1790, compelled Grant to return 
to England^ and in 1794, he de- 
clared himself a candidate for the 
Direction, when ho was elected a 
Director, two months after, 30th 
of May, and took an active part in 
the business of the Court In 1802, 
lio was elected M. P. for Inverness, 
and in 1804 -■> tilled the situation 
of Deputy Chairman, succeeding to 
the office of Chairman in the fol- 
lowing year. A favorite project of 
Grant’s, which was now brfmght 
forward, was the cstahlishinon* oi a 
College in India for the education 
of young men destined for tho 
Company’s Civil Service. Ho framed 
a plan which was ultimately adopt- 
ed, and from tho establishment of 
tho institution to the day of his 
<leat.h, ho watched over it with 
anxious solicitude. 

In his Parliamentary career. 
Grant took a promiiiont part in 
connection with all tho East India 
Company’s afrairs,the renewal of the 
CharU^r, — the trade wdth China, — 
Indian Missions, — East India ship- 
ping, — ^restrictions on the Indian 
Press, etc. On tho latter subject, 
lie strongly deprecated tho intro- 
duction of an uncontrolled press at 
that time. In 1815-16, Grant 
was for the third time, elected 
Chairman of tho Court of Dii-cctors. 
When Parliament aiTaigued tho 
admiiiistmtiou of Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Grant took a leading, part 
in tho discussions, and on one of 
these occasions Philip Francis made 


the following remark in allusion 
to him — “ On tho facts in (][uestion 
there cannot be a more competent 
witness ; nor any human evidence 
less to be snsf^cted.” In 1818, 
Grant was appointed Chairman of 
the Commissioners for the Issue of 
Exchequer Bills, which honorable 
and responsible post he held till 
the day of his death. Amidst all 
his public duties, he always found 
time for acts of public and px’ivato 
bonovolenco, and was an ardent 
supporter of literary and scientific 
institutions. He was also a warm 
supporter of Missions, and when 
in 1787 the Shorilt'’8 Seal was placed 
upon the doors of a Mission Church 
at Calcutta, Grant stepped forward, 
paid the sum it was ai)praisod at, 
Rs. 10,000 (£1,000) and restored 
it to tho use for which it was built, 
[vide KiEHNAi^nEa]. Ho died at 
his house In Russell Square, London, 
on tho 31st of October 1823. 

KIERNANDER, Eev. Joim Za- 
onAKiAii, was born at Akstad in 
Swedem, on the 21stNoveTubGr 1711. 
He received the fust rudiments of 
oducatiou at Linkopingand com- 
pleted his c'ducation at Upeal. In 
1730, ho went to Halle, whom ho 
remained foui'* years and was just 
thinking of returning to Sweden, 
whena circumstance occurred which 
prevented his visiting his native 
land for ever. Tho feocicity insti- 
tuted in London for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, wn*oto to Dr. 
Frankc of Hallo, requesting him to 
rocouimond a suitable person to 
send out us a missionary to Cudda- 
lore, and Dr. Franko made tho pro- 
I>osal to Kiernaiidor, who, after 
some deliberation accepted the otfer, 
Was ordained for the ministry on 
the 20th November 1739, and airivcd 
at Cuddaloro in the Indiatiian 
Colchester on tho 28th August of 
tho following year. His labours 
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were soon rewarded by floimshing 
Hindu and Portuguese congrega- 
tions, and his uprightness, unsel- 
fishness and humility won uni- 
versal love and respect. Kiernan- 
dorhoro married a Miss Wendela 
Fischer, a lady of some property. 
When Lally tookCuddaloroin 1758, 
he insisted upon Kiernaiider loav- 
ing the place, giving him a pass- 
port to gc to Traiiquebar, where ho 
arrived stiii)pod of all property ex- 
cept a lew articles of wearing ap- 
parel. In September 1758, he 
turned his eyes to Bengal, and 
on aiTiving at Calcutta on the 
29tli of that month, ho declared 
his intentions to Government of 
‘ ostablishing a Mission there, and 
Iho Govommeiit a])proved of and 
favoured his ]iropositioiis. On the 
i)th of May 1761 Kiernandor lost 
his wife, and on the lOth Febru- 
ary 1702, ho married a Mrs. Anno 
Wolloy, by which connection ho 
acquired groat wealth. Kiernan- 
dor in 1767 was obliged to leave the 
house loft him by the Company, 
i’orthe use of hisChurch and School, 
and so resolved to purchase land and 
build a Cliiu’ch at his own expense, 
a nd in May of that year ho laid the 
fouiidiition stone of the ^Mission 
Church. December 1770 saw it 
completed, consecrated and named 
Beth Topliilla, signifying in the 
Hebrew, The H ouso of Prayer. The 
building cost Kiernander 60,000 
Sicca rupees (£7,000), Bupces 1818 
only of which wore presented as 
subscriptions. In 1773, Kiernander 
lost his second wife, who left all 
her jewels for the benefit of Both 
Tephilla. Kiernander with the 
amount produced, founded a Mission 
School on his own ground, largo 
enough to contain 250 children. It 
was completed in 1774. Hitherio 
all had gone well with Kiernander, 
but in his old age an unexpected 
misfortune occurred. His sight be- 


gan to fail, and ho had to submit 
to a painful operation on his eyes. 
Jluring this time (three years) his 
son Mr. Ilobeft Kiernander had 
chai’go of all his father’s affairs, ilo 
was young and inexperienced, and 
was drawn by sovorul persons, somo 
of thorn natives, into building specu- 
lations. They turned out a failure. 
The vonorjible father then in his 
76th year, injudiciously signed 
somo bonds to raise tho money re- 
quired for tho exigencies of tho 
case. This caused a panic among 
the young man’s creditors; biw 
whole property, with that of his 
father was attacihod by tho Sheriff 
and* sold at a ruinous loss. Father 
and son resigned all they had and 
retired to Chinsurah. The Sheriff’s 
seal was placed oven upon tho doors 
of Beth Tephilla, but it was saved 
and restored to tho j>urj)osos of 
religion by Charles Grunt, East 
Imlia Director, who paid tho 
amount it was appraised at, viz., 
Ks. 10,000 (£1,000). Tho property 
was then transferred to thi*oo 
trustees, of whichGrant formed one. 
At Chinsurah, Kiei’nandor remain- 
ed till tho English captured it from 
the Dutch in 1795. He was takem 
prisoner of war, but was after sonns 
time peimittcd to go to Calcutta. 
Here, during his last illness, while 
rising from a chair, ho fell and 
broke his tliigh, and died in 1749 at 
iho advanced ago of oighty-eight, 
after a residence in India of nearly 
60 years. His liberality through 
life was conspicuous, and tho 
poor always found in him a friend 
and a helper. In tho cause of 
religion, ho gave largely out of 
his private purse, and shortly 
before his death in a letter to his 
native place, he blessed the day ho 
left it to preach tho Gospel in Indin. 
At tho close of his life ho was in 
poverty, but not in destitution, for 
the property settled on his daughter- 
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in-law was saved from the general 
wreck and afforded him means of 
support and comfort. A reproach 
has rested on the character of this 
devoted Missionary, on account of 
the misfortunes over which he had 
not tho slightest control, that befol 
him in his gld age, and it has been 
by no moans ameliorated by Pastor ^ 
Eengor,; who in his history of the 
Tranquobar Mission accuses Kier- 
nander of having been “one of 
tho richest capitalists in Bengal,” 
of “his wealth bringing him too 
much in contact with many rich 
and fashionable people,” of his 
mind being “sot upon earthly 
things, while his grandeur and 
oxtravagajioo exhausted his pro- 
perty,” and numoroiiH other mis- 
statements. Pastor Peugor seems 
to have boon a most rigid judge 
of other people’s failings, for in j 
another portion of his book, while j 
writing of that universally respect- * 
od Missionary, Schwartz, ho says, i 
“ He died a rich man,” “ had acen- I 
mulated considerable property by j 
dogroos,” and “ I was not at all I 
satisfied with his having left his 
j)roporty to the J/ts8t07i and to the 
oor, because, why should ho have 
ad it at all?”! 

NUNOOMAR, Rajah, a wealthy 
Brahmin of high rank in Bengal, 
whoso villainous career brought 
him to tho gallows on tho 5th 
August 1775. For full particulars, 
vide Impey, Warren Hastings, ' 
Francis. After his execution, a 
casket was found in his house, 
containing counterfeits of tho seals 
of all tho richest men in tho pro- 
vince. 

ROYLE, J. Forbes, M.D., F.R S., 
tho distinguished botanist, com- 
menced his career as a pupil of Dr. 
A. T. Thompson, was appointed 
Medical officer in tho service of the 


£. L Company, Bengal Establish- 
ment in 1820, and performed mili- 
tary duty till 1823. As ho had 
employed much of his time in tho 
study of the vegetable products of 
the East, and having acquired an 
. accurate acquaintance of botany in 
general, ho was chosen as superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden 
! established by tho Government at 
Saharanporo, at tho foot of the 
Himalayas, whore he had the 
opportunity of studying the indi- 
genous flora of Plindoostan. In 
1832 ho retired to England, where 
ho pul>lish(Kl his “ Illustrations of 
the Botany of the Himalaya 
Mountains,” in two folio volumes 
.with coloured plates, 1839. Thoro 
Roylo was appointed secretary for 
tho corros]5ondonco relating to the 
vegetable productions of India, at 
tho East India House. It was 
under his direction, assisted by 
Mr. Fortune, tho celebrated Chi- 
nese traveller, and Dr. Jameson, 
tho suporintondent of Tea farms, 
that the Chinese tea plant was 
introduced into Upper India. To 
the practical application of botanic 
science, no man has contributed 
more than Dr. Roylo. Ho was 
called upon to fill tho important 
post of Professor of Materia Mcdica 
at King’s Oollego, London, in 183G, 
which ho occupied for 20 years. 
Dr. Roylo, in the Univr3rsal Exhibi- 
tions of 1851 and that of 1855, in 
Paris, was actively engaged in 
arranging • tho department of each 
building allotted to India, tho 
materials of which are now 'pre- 
served in a largo Museum, built 
I for tho purpose, in the premises of 
Leadenhall Street, The arduous 
work of this classification drew 
him away from the labouis of his 
Professorship, and during the last 
two years of his life, his mend Dr. 
Heamand ' lectured for him. In 
1866, Dr. Roylo resigned. Dr. 




BERNADOTTE, « 

Headland also assisted him in his Bemadotto, on his boin^ presented) 
literary labours. For a short time and as I imderstand in India,-— I 
he held the office of Secretary to the have served there. At (luddalore ? 
British Association for the advance- I was there. Have you any re- 
ment of Science, and was Fellow collection of a wounaed soi^feant 
of the Royal, Linnsean and Qeolo- whom you took under your pro- 
gical Societies. He died at his tection in the course of that ser- 
residence, Acton, on the 2nd of yice-P ^o circumstance was not 
January 1858, suddenly, though immediately present to the Oo- 
he had been unwell several weeks neraVs mind, but on recollection, 
previously. His other works are ho resumed, I do indeed remember 
Cotton culture in India. — Fibrous the circumstance and a very fine 
plants of India. — The Antiquity of youn^ man he was ; I have entirely 
Hindu Medicine — The Productive lost sight of him over since, but it 
Resources of India. — Geographical would give mo pleasure to hoar of 
description of the flora of India, his welfare. That young seijeant, 
Rep* Brit. Ass. part III) 74*, and said Bernadotte, was the person 
wiw his extensive knowledge of who has now the honor to address 
tho natural history of India, he you, who is happy in this public 
was a valuable contributor to tho opportunity of acknowledging the 
Penny Cyclopsodia, Kitto’s Dio- obligation, and will omit no means 
tionary of Ijio Bible, and other within his power, of testi^ng his 
works. gratitude to General Wangen- 

heim.’^ 

BERNADOTTE. Ciiableb XIV, a ^ Bernadotte served uhderNapoloon 
French general,andafterward8King in his campaigns, and on tho estab- 
of Sweden, was born in 1764. Ho lishment of the Consulate was 
enlisted in tho French Army in created Prince of Ponte Corvo. 
1780, and became General in 17S3, In 1810 Bernadotte accepted tho 
but not before he had gone through , Govomor-Genoralship of thel^man 
active service in India. WiU:s States. About this time Gustavus 
gives tho following anecdote of his IV. was forced to abdicate the 
presence at the siege of Cuddaloro throne of Sweden, and his undo 
in 1783. assumed the reins of Government, 

“ Among the wounded prisoners as Charles XIII, but being child- 
was a young French serjoant, who less, the States chose Augustus of 
so particularly attracted the notice Holstein- Augustonburg to bo heir 
of Colonel Wangenheim, command- to tho throne. This pnnee died in 
ant of the Hanoverian troops in tho 1810, and Charles XlII proposed 
English service, by his interesting to the Swedish Diet that Bema- 
appearance and manners,* that ho dotte was the prraer person to be 
ordered the young man to bo con- appointed Prince Royal of Sweden, 
veyod to his own tents, where he The choice was approved of on 
was treated with attention and condition of his accepting the corn- 
kindness until his recovery and re- mission of Augsburg, which he did. 
lease. Many years afterwards, when From 1812 to the fall of Napoleon, 
tho French army under Bernadotte Bernadotte was in arms against 
entered Hanover, General Wan- him in defence of the rights of tho 
gonheim, among others, attended country of his adoption. In 1814, 
the levee of tho conqueror. You Sweden and Norway were united 
have served a great deal, said under Charles XIII, and Bern- 
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adotte approved as the Prince 
Boyal. Charles XIII died in 1818, 
and Bemadotte was proclaimed 
King of Norway and Sweden, 
Tinder the title of Charles XIV. 
Be died on the 8th of March 1844. 

TENNENT, Sm James Emerson, 
was born in England in the year 
1804. He was called to the bar in 
1831, and in the following year 
ontored Parliament. Ho was next' j 
appointed to the India Board, 
and afterwards was Government 
Secretary and Lieiitonant Gover- 
nor of Ceylon for five years. On 
his return to England, ho became 
Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
and later, permanent Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, and one of the 
Trustees to the Peabody Pund. 
Ho died suddenly on the 6th of 
March 1869, while apparently in 
good health. He is the author of 
the following interesting and valu- 
able works. Travels in Belgium 
1841. — ffistoryof Modern Oreeco 
1848. — An account of Ceylon, 
physical, historical and to)Togra- 
phical, 2 vols. — Progress of Chris- 
tianity in Ceylon. — Sketches of 
the Natural- History of Ceylon 
1861, and other works. Tenlient 
was knighted on proceeding to 
Ceylon, and was made a ISaronot, 
Pcibinuiry 5th, 1867. „ 

BROU C H TON, a Surgeon in charge 
of one of the East India Company’s 
ships in the Indian Seas, 1636, well 
deserves a ni(;ho in every Biogra- 
phical Dictionaiy. While English 
Settlements were prevented from 
being formed, the daughter of the 
Kmperor Shah Johan, then en- 
camped in the Deccan, was taken 
seriously ill. The Vizier despatched 
an express to the English factory 
at Surat, for the services of a 
surgeon. Broughton was sent, and 
succeeding in restoring the Princess 


to health, was asked to name his re- 
ward. With the noblest patriotism 
he stated that the only remunera- 
tion he would accept was the pri- 
vilege of allowing his countrymen 
to trade in Bengal free of duty and 
plant factories in the interior of the 
country. This request was at once 
granted. Two years later, he was 
called in again while on a visit to 
the Eiimoror’s second son Soojah, 
one of the ladies of whose seraglio 
was ill, in which case he was also 
successful, and had a second op- 
portunityof advancing the interests 
of his country. At his reqaiost, tho 
prince granted letters patent to 
the English to establish factories 
at Balasore and Hooghly. 

LAWRENCE, Alexander Wil- 
IJAM, Lieutenant-Colonel, a dis- 
tinguished ofiScor in tho service of 
tho East India Company. He wont 
out to India as a volunteer, hoping 
to receive a commission, bub was 
disappointed. Ho eventually pur- 
chased into the 77tli Foot, and 
served in diiferont parts of India 4 
and in TippOo’s third war, was se- 
verely wounded at tho famous siege 
of Soringapatam, when he was re- 
warded by a gift of a company in 
•the 19th. Having recovered from 
his wounds, he wont to Ireland and 
married a Miss Knox, tho daughter 
of a Protestant clergyman, from 
which union ^rung the great fa- 
mily of the Lawrences, so well 
known in Indian history. In 1815, 
at the time of tho Waterloo cam- 
paign, Lawrence was a Lieutenant 
Colonel in command of tho Veteran 
Battalion, and Governor of Ostend. 
Ho retired from active service about 
tho year 1821, and died in 1835 at 
tho ago of 72. 

ABBOTT, Capt. James, Bengal 
Artillery, a Cadet of 1821; Re- 
venue Survey 1834—1838 ; Assist- 
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ant PoUtical Agent at Herat 1847; 
Commissioner on the Punjaub bor- 
ders. Journey from Khiva to St. 
Petorsburgh, in 1841-42. Loud. 

1843, 2 vols. 8vo. — On Kunkur 
formations. Bl. As, Trans. 1845, 
vol. xiv, 442. — On the manufacture 
of the matchlocks of Kotoli. Ibid. 
1848, vol. xvii. 277. — Account of a 
remarkable areolite which fell at 
the village of Manicgaom, near 
Hidulabad, in Khandeish. Ibid. 

1844, vol. xiii, 880. — Account of 
themanufacturo of J^amascus blades. 
Ibid. 1847, vol. xvi. 417. — Account 
of the process of obtaining gold 
from the sand of the river Boas. 
Ibid. 266. — ^Account of the extra- 
•ordinary flood in the Indus in 
April 1841, from the mouths of 
natives. Ibid. 1841, vol. x.; Edin. 
Pliil. Jl. 1842. — Eemarks on Greek 
sculiitures of Patawar. Ibid. 1849, 
vol. xviii, — On the battle-field of 
Alexander and Poms. Ibid, vol, 
xvii, xviii. — Lists of tho ryots of 
Sealkote. Ibid.— On tho cities of 
Nikaia and Baukephalon, Ibid. 
1852, 214,— Buisf a lude^, 

ADAM, WILLLA.M. Reports on tho 
state of Education in Bengal and 
Bohar, in 1836 and 1838. Calcutta 
Review on. 1841? No. IV.; As. Jr. 
1838, yql. xxvii. ; loft India, 
223. — IJutafa Indi^x. 

ADAM, Dr. J., Bengal Medical 
Service, Secretary to the Bengal 
Medical Board ; Founder of tho 
Calcutta Medical Society. Geology 
of Buddelcund and Jubbulpore, 
Memorandum on. BL As. Trans. 
1842, vol. XI. 392. — ^Account of 
Barron Island, Bay of Bengal. 
Ibid, vol. I. — BuiaVa Index, 

ADHIKANAN, a poet of the Dok- 
kan. Memoir of. Loud. As, Trans. 
VoL 1. 141. — BiiiaVa Index, 


AINSLIE, DK.SiBWHiTEiAW,was 
a Madras Medical officer, and well 
knov ii as tho author of the “ Ma- 
terif ; Modica Indica,” a most iin- 
j>ortant and useful work. It was 
tin t published in Madras in 1 vol 
4to,and a2ndEdition afterwards ap- 
peared in London, in 2 vols. loyal 
octavo, 1826. He also wrote Obser- 
vations on the Cholera Morbus, 1 
vol. 8yo ; — On atmospherical in- 
fluence. Lond. As. '1 rans. vol. I., 
p. 378 ; — On tho climate of Scringa- 
patam. As. Jl. 1835, vol XIX., pp. 
26 — 34 ; — Komarks on climate and 
diseases of Eastern Regions. Lond. 
As. Trans, vols. II., p. 13; HI. p. 
55. Ainslie died in London, aged 
70, on tho 29th, of April 1836. 
Buiafa Index, 

ALEXANDER, Capt. J. E. 
Expedition of, to obtain informa- 
tion relative to tho moans of steam 
communication between Europe 
and India, in 1834. Lond. As. 
Trans. Vol. L, 161.— Travels from 
India to England, through Persia. 
Lond. 1827, i vol . — BuiaCa Index, 

ALI MAHOMED KHAN’S poli- 
tical and statistical history of 
Goozorat, translated by J ames 
Bird. Lond. 1835, 1 vol. — Buut'a 
Index, 

AIjLARDYCE, Captain. Granitic 
formation of tho primary mountain 
chains of Southern India. Madras 
Lit. Trans. 1836, Vol. IV., part 2, 
327. — Buiat^a hidex, 

ALLEN, Revd. Mr. Account of 
Mount Aboo. Lond. 1844, 1 vol. 
IGmo.— Diary of a march through 
Scindo and Afghanistan, under 
General Nott. Lond. 1843,1 vol. — 
Bitisfa Index, 

ALLI SIIAHAMATMEER,Moon. 
shcoto tho Indore Resident. History 
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of the Scikhs and Afghans, in con- 
nexion with India and Persia. 
Land. 1847, 1 vol. 8vo.^jBuist^8 
Index, 

ANNESLEY, Dr.^ afterwards Sir 
James. Medical works. Bemarks 
on the Diseases of India. Loud. 

2 vols. 8vo. — Description of Indian 
Diseases, 1 vol. — BuuVs Index, 

ANSTED, Professor. On the 
Coal of India. Bep. Brit. Ass. 1846, 
part 2, 63. — Buiavs Index, 

ANTIOOHUS THE GEEAT. Dis- | 
covory of the name of, in the two ! 
edicts of Asoka, king of India. | 
James Prinsep, Bl. As. Trans. 1838, 
Vol. VII., 156. — Buiafa Index, 
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CORNWALLIS, Charles, second 
Earl and first Marquis of Corn- 
wallis, was born on the 31st of 
December 1738. He served during 
the Seven Years AVar abroad, as 
Lord Broome, aide de camp to the 
Marquis of Granby. On the death 
of his father in 1 762, ho assumed 
his title ; in 1766. he was appointed 
Colonel of the 33rd Foot, married 
in July 1768 a daughter of Colonel 
Jones of the second Regiment of 
the Guards, and was made Go- 
vernor of the Tower in 1770. 
The king was very pai*tial to him, 
and made him his aide do camp, but 
yet ho exercised an indci>cndcnt 
judgment, and though a general , 
supporter of the administration, he 
on several occasions opposed the mi- 
nisters, more especially in the steps 
which led to the American War, 
though ho sailed with his regiment 
when ordered to America in 1776 
and served with great distinction 
there. Lady Cornwallis took to 
heart veiy much his departure to 
America ; ho returned however in 
January 1778, with a commission 
to communicate the general conduct 
and progress of the war. His do- 
mestic happiness with his wife and 
children was of short duration, for 
the month of April saw him em- 
bark again for America. Lady 
Cornwallis never recovered this 
second separation. She pined away 
and said she was dying of a broken 
heart, and made a strange request 
that a thorn tree should be planted 
over her grave. Not a word was 
to bo engraved on her tomb. A 
disagreement with Sir H Clin- 
ton, first in command, induced Corn- 
wallis to resign and return to 
England. Ho arrived in December 
but no hope of Ws wife’s recover- 
ing was entertained. She died on 
the 16th February 1779, and her 
request was complied with. In 1855 
the thorn tree was removed in con- 


sequence of some alteration to be 
made in the church, and planted in 
the churchyard, whore it died three 
years after. Cornw'allis again re- 
turned to America in the following 
year, and eventually, besieged in 
York Town on Yort River, by the 
Frcncli and American forces, he was 
compelled to surrender after an ob- 
stinate defence, on the 19th of Octo- 
ber 1781. This event j)rovcd a 
deathblow to the English cause, 
and led to the peace of 1782, when 
Cornwallis returned to England. On 
the retirement of Warren Hastings 
in 1785, Mr. Maepherson, aftor- 
wardsSir J ohn, who had been second 
member of Council atOalcutta,aoted 
as Governor General for twenty 
months. The post was then offered 
to Loid Macartney, but the de- 
mands he made, were objected to 
by the ministers, and as it had for 
sometime become a popular idea that 
Lord Cornwallis was the proper man 
to be sent out to India, he was offered 
the appointment. Buthaving before 
him the bitter experience of Hast- 
ings' administration — the thwart* 
ings and factious opposition he had 
to contend with in the Council, ho 
required as a condition of his ac- 
ceptance of the office, an extension 
of the powers of the Governor Ge- 
neral, by which ho would be free 
on great occasions to act on his 
own responsibility, and, if need bo, 
against the votes of tho majority 
of the ConneiL This was con- 
sented to by Pitt andDundas, and on 
tho 24th Februaryl78G, Cornwallis 
was appointed Governor General of 
India by an unanimous resolution 
of the Court of Directors. He 
wrote on the 23rd ' to Colonel Ross, 
“ The proposal of going to India 
has been pressed upon me so strong- 
W, with the circumstance of tho 
Governor General’s beings independ- 
ent of his Council, as inteii&d in 
Dundas’s former Bill, and having 
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the supremo command of tho 
tary, that, much against my will, 
and with grief of heart, I have been 
obliged to say yes, and to exchange 
a life of ease and comfort, to 
encounter all the plagues and mi- 
series of command and public sta- 
tion.” On the 11th of Sei^tember 
1786, the Swrfllow anchored in the 
Hooghly landing Lord Cornwallis 
and staff, and on the following 
morning he took the oaths of office. 
The first three years of Cornwallis’ 
administration were devoted to 
the checking of abuses. Tho Com- 
pany’s servants wore engaged in 
private trade, — their salaries were 
far too low to induce them to resist 
the gi*eat temptations which sur- 
rounded them of rapidly acquir- 
ing wealth. This had been point- 
ed out to the Directors by Sir 
Thomas Eoe nearly two centuries 
before, but it was not heeded. Corn- 
wallis at length convinced tho Di- 
rectors of the truth, which Clive 
and Hastings had tried to do, that 
‘ ‘ it was not good economy to put 
men into places of the greatest con- 
fidence, where they heave it in their 
power to make their fortunes in a 
few months, without giving them 
adequate salaries.” The salaries of 
tho public servants wore augment- 
ed, placing them beyond the reach 
of temptation, and at tho same time 
affording them a prospect of ac- 
q^uiring a moderate Ibrtune out of 
moir idlowances. Cornwallis rooted 
out frauds in every depai-tment andl 
abolished jobbery, contracts and 
sinecures, and the example he set 
tended to improve the social mo- 
rality of the English in Bengal, 
whicn was then at a very low 
ebb. 

Petitions for place and patronage 
poured in on Cornwallis from all 
sides, but all wore refused. It dis- 
tressed him very much, but he 
would not stake his reputation, or 


sacrifice his honoui'. Ho refused 
his nearest friends. Men boaiing 
letters of recommendation from 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, were refused. Of one of 
those, a Mr. Risto, Cornwallis 
writes, “ He is noW writing in the 
Beciotary's office for 200 or 250 Bs. 
a month, and 1 do not see the pro- 
bability of my being able to give 
him anything better, without de- 
serving to bo impeached.” He 
was so besieged with applications, 
that he had a formula, which ho 
used himself to address to the men. 
“ If 1 was inclined to serve you, it 
is wholly out of my power to do it 
without a breach of my duty. I 
most earnestly advise you to think, 
of returning to England as soon as 
possible. After the 1st of January 
next, 1 shall be under the necessity 
of sending you thither.” 

Solicitations from the Directors 
also, for snug berths for their pro- 
teges, elicited only threats of resig- 
nation ; and yet he lived down the 
unpopularity which attended this 
cleansing process in the public 
service. 

In August 1787, Cornwallis start- 
ed on a tour to tho Upper Provinces. 
Invested as he was with the double 
office of Governor General and 
Gommander-in-Chief, he inspected 
the troops at the different stations, 
not forming a very favourable opi- 
nion of any, except the Artillery. 
What made him more anxious on 
this score, was the probability 
of another war with Tippoo, for 
vague rumom’s were afloat of his 
hostile designs. On his return 
journey to Calcutta, Cornwallis 
visited Oudh, the affairs of which 
State were in a wretched condition. 
When Cornwallis first landed, the 
Nabob A sof-ul-Dowlah .begged that 
the expenses which the English 
Government had imposed on him 
for the maintenance of a British 
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contingent for the protection of his 
territories, might be reduced. The 
troops he could not withdraw, on 
account of the rapid encroachments 
of Scindiah,and the growing power 
of the Sikhs. He, however, reduced 
the payment from 74 to 50 lacs of 
rupees (£500,000), though contrar>'^ 
to the advice of the Eosidont, who 
represented the Nabob as a proflig- 
ate and a spendthrift. Coniwallis 
also cancelled the offlee o f* the private 
agent of the Governor -Oeneral at 
the durbar, which reduced the Na- 
bob’s expenses by another lo lacs 
(£100, 000), of which£ 20,000 was his 
own share, and refused to recognise 
any of the private claims of the 
Juu-pies and jobbers surrounding 
the Nabol). 

In December 1788, the expected 
storm broke in the Carnatic. I'ip- 
poo* attacked our faithful ally, the 
Kajah of Travancore, and Corn- 
wallis made immediate preparations 
for war. Mr. Holland was then 
Pre^ddent at Madras, and his go- 
vernment was marked by gross 
coriTiption. Cornwallis knew that 
h(5 was not to be dependtjd U2)0n ; 
so ho determined to proceed to 
Madras, and take charge of the civil 
government, as wcdl as command 
of the army ; but in tho mean- 
while, he heard that his friend 
General Moflows, who was then 
Governor of Bombay, had been ap- 
pointed Governor and C.’ommander- 
in- Chief at Madras. lie received 
this intelligence with mingled feel- 
ings of pleasure and regret, and 
wrote on tho subject as follows : — 

“ Under the impressions which 
I have described, I thought myself 
called upon by a sense of duty to the 
Company, as well as by an atten- 
tion to the general interest of my 
country, to stand forth and endea- 
vour to avert the misfortunes with 
which negligence and misconduct, 
or jealousies between the civil and 


military departments, might be 
attended. With that view, and 
upcm the ground of state necessity, 
it was my intention to take the res- 
ponsibility of an irregular measure 
upon myself, and to propose that 
the Board shdtild invest me with 
lull powers to take a temporary 
charge of the civil and military 
affairs at the presidency of Fort St. 
George, by exercising tho func- 
tions of Governor, as well as those 
of Commander-in- Chief. * * *Itis, 
however, with great satisfaction 
that I congratulate tlio Board on 
the arrival, in tho meantime, of tho 
advices by tbo VesCal fngate, by 
which we have been informed tliat 
the Commission appointing General 
Modows to be Governor of Port 
St. George, was on board that 
vt^ss0l ; and as tho Vestal proceed- 
ed from iVgongo to Bombay on 
tho 3rd ult., there is every reason 
to hope that he will be able to 
take charge of the Govornmont 
before, or at least as soon as, 
it would have boon j)ossible for 
I mo to have reached Madras. Tho 
I grounds upon which I formed 
my first resolution, are, theroforo, 
in a gi’eat measure entirely done 
away. For, as it would have boon 
inc.ompatible with the station which 
I hold in this countrj% to have 
rendered myself in finy way sub- 
ordinate to tho Qovcu’nment of 
Madras, and as General Medows is 
a man of acknowledged ability and 
character, and regularly invested 
by tho Court of Directors with 
the oflicos of (governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Presidency 
,of Fort St. George, I will not ven- 
ture to say that,' by relinquishing 
tho immediate direction of the Su- 
preme Government after a know- 
ledge of tho appointment of Gene- 
ral Medows, I should not be just- 
ly exposed to blame and censure 
for executing a determination 
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which had boon made a few days 
before under the belief of the 
existence of diflferent circum- 
stances.” 

The unsuccossfiil operations of 
Oonoral Medows against Tippoo, 
culminating on the^ drawn-field of 
Sattemengulum, roused Cornwallis, 
and induced him to take the field in 
person [Vide Medows.I lie land- 
ed at Madi'as on the l2th Decem- 
bor J790, and at the end of Ja- 
naiiry 1791, met Medows at Vcllouti 
where he assumed command of tho 
army, and marched on Bangalore 
from Velloro on tho 5 th February. 
Bangalore was invested on tho 5th 
March, and on the *21 st was taken 
by assault. Tippoo withdrew his 
army, and fell back upon Seringa- 
patam. Cornwallis was not in a 
fit state to follow. lie had ab 
ready lost a largo number of his 
carriage cattle — great numbers of 
his draught bullocks had been killed 
to supply food for his European 
troops, and many had died of 
disease. After being joined by 
10,000 of tho Noam's cavalry, in 
accordance witli tho treaty of alli- 
ance, Cornwallis determined upon 
an advance on JSoringapatam. On 
tho 18th of May, he came on Tip- 
poo a few miles from his capital, 
whore ho had drawn np to give 
battle, and here was fought the 
battle of Arikera, by which Tip- 
poo was entirely discomfited. With 
this, the success of tho campaign 
terminated. Tho junction which 
Cornwallis had hoped to form with 
tho Bombay division of the attack- 
ing forces; under General Aber- 
cix>mby, was not practicable fo^ 
want of cattlo to movo his heavy 
guns. An epidemic broke out 
among his romaining cattle — grain 
was scarce — the cavalry horses, for 
want of fodder, wore reduced to 
skeletons and could not cari*y their 
riders ; so Cornwallis decided iipon 


returning to Bangalore, and after 
bursting his heavy cannon, burying 
the shot, throwing tho powder into 
wells, and destroying all besieging 
materials, the aimy began its 
melancholy march back on tho 
26thp Major Dirom, writing of tho 
scene, says ; The ground at Cami- 
ambuddy, where tho army had 
encamp^ but six days, was cover- 
ed in a circuit of several miles 
with the carcases of cattlo and 
horses; and tho last of tho gun- 
caniages, carts, and stores of tho 
battenng-train, was a melancholy 
si>ectaclc, which tho troops passed 
as they quitted the deadly camp.” 
They had scarcely accomplished 
the first day’s march, when they 
mot tho Mahrattah aimy, which, by 
the coalition treaty, the Mahrattah 
cabinet had engaged to supply- for 
the prosecution of the war aguCinst 
Tippoo. But instead of being only 
10,000 in number, it amounted to 
32,000. Had Cornwallis been 
aware of their proximity a week 
earlier the campaign might have 
terminated differently. They were 
laden with plunder, and had splen- 
did bazaars, which afforded great 
relief to tho half-famished &itish 
soldiers — but yet pleaded pOTorty, 
and demanded a loan of 14 lacs 
(£140,000). Cornwallis well knew 
that a refusal would only lead to a 
transfer of their alliance to Tip- 
poo, so without questioning tho 
morality of th^request, granted it. 
The Mahrattah ’ army then moved 
to tho north-west, plundering tho 
Mysore districts, but under a 
solemn promise from its leader, 
Fureshram Bhao, to return when- 
ever required, which he never ful- 
filled. The Nizam’s army went 
north-east and laid siege to Ooor- 
umconda. Cornwallis was engaged 
after his retirement in May 1791, 
in reducing the forts in Baramahal. 
This accomplished, Nundidroog, 
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£lavendroog» and soyeral other im- 
portant Ibi-tresses were captured, 
the possession of which was abso- 
lutely necessary to ensure an unin- 
terrupted communication with 
llaiigalore, during the contomplat- 
od second advance on Seriiigapa- 
tam. About the end of Januaiy 
X792, the arrangements were com- 
pleted, and Cornwallis, joined by 
8,000 of the Nizam’s army, and a 
small body of Hurry Punt’s Mah- 
rattahs, moved forward with a force 
the like of which had never before 
been seen in the Deccan, and elicit- 
ed from Tippoo the remark, It is 
not what 1 see of the resources of 
the English that I dread, but what 
1 do not see.” On theoth of Febru- 
ary, Seriugapatam was again in 
sight, and Cornwallis made prepar- 
ations for an immodia*te attack. 
Tippoo’ s army was posted outside 
the walls of Soringai)atam, under 
shelter of its guns and batteries, and 
Coriiwal lie determined upon dislodg- 
ing it by a rapid and vigorous 
movement/ A night attack was 
made on the Kith, General Afedows 
commanding the right, Colonel 
Maxwell the left, and Cornwallis in 
person the ct^ntre division of the 
force, 'I'he centre and left divisions 
were successful, but the right failed 
to accomplish its work, Cornwallis 
received a slight wound in his hand 
during this night. A lodgement 
effected on the island, more figjiting 
occurred during the day, and Tip- 
poo withdrew his army behind the 
walls of Seringapatann Tippoo now 
tried a foul attempt on the life of 
Cornwallis, imagining that if rid of 
him, the English army would be 
thrown into utter confusion and 
afford him an opportunity of driving 
it back. Soine horsemen were eng- 
aged on the morning of the 8th to 
gallop up to Cornwallis’ tent siudcut 
him down. At dawn on the morning 
of the 10th, drugged to the point of 


fury with bang^ they rodo into the 
English camp to caiTyout their des- 
perate untoiprise, put a small body 
of Bombay sepoys turning out with 
groat alacrity, tired into the horse- 
men, who immediately reti'eated. 
After this Cornwallis rcluctimtly 
consented to allow a captain’s 
guard of Euroj)oans to mount over 
his tent every night. The opera- 
tions for the siege wore being push- . 
od on vigorously, and w’cro so far 
advanced as to enable Coriiwullis 
to ciilculate with certainty • on 
opening his breaching batteries on 
the. 1st March, when Tippoo sued 
for peace, and his vakeels wore 
received in camp on the 14th of 
February. A prolimimiry treaty 
was sent out of the fort, “ signed 
and sealed by Tii)poo,” on the 2or<l 
Fcbruaiy, whereby Tippoo agreed 
to the cession of one-half ofhis domi- 
nions, the payment of three crores 
and thirty lacs of nipoos, equal 
,to thirty millions sterling, one-half 
immediately, and the remainder 
in three instalments of four months 
each — the release of all prisoners 
from the time of Ilydcr Ali — 
and the delivery of two of his 
sons as hostages for the duo per- 
formance of the conditions. “ livery 
thing that the most delicate con- 
sideration could suggest was ob- 
served in the reception and treat- 
ment of the hostages ; one, a boy 
of ton, and the other eight years 
old,” After miicdi negotiation, and 
many hitches and threatening fai- 
lures, the aelinitivo treaty was 
signed on the 18th of March, and 
received by Comwiillis on the fol- 
lowing day under a salute from a 
park of British artillery, and from 
the guns of Soringapatain. Corn- 
I Wallis returned to Madi as, and in 

* The leaf of the Cannabis satWa fbemiO, 
UKcd in various forms, green ati<l ilry, Hiui 
sold as an intoxicating substauco la every 
bazaar in India. 
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July following sailed for Calcutta. 
His sliare of the prize money of 8e- 
rinpipatam amounted to £50,000, 
and tnough his income was scarcely 
adequate for the maintenance of 
his title, he gave it up to the army 
serving under him. Ho was made 
Marquis after the termination of 
the campaign. At Calcutta he 
again turned his attention to the 
civil administration of the country. 
He drew up aCode of laws, aided by 
Mr. Barlow, then Secretary to Go- 
vernment, or as ho. called them, 
“Regulations, ”1793, which on being 
submitted to Sir William Jones, 
were pronounced by him to Ix) 
worthy of Justinian, and Mr. Ad- 
vocate General (afterwards Sir Wil 
liam) Boroughs, said that they were 

worthy of every praise which can 
be bestowed upon them, and would 
do credit to any legislator of an- 
cient or modem times.” 

Cornwallis is said to have intro- 
duced the Zemindary system into 
Bengal, but the originator was 
Mr. Thomas Law, a brother of the 
first Lord Ellonborough, and Col- 
lector of Behar, long before Corn- 
wallis ever thought of it, but he 
strongly supported the system. 

Cornwallis left India, resigning 
his seat to his old fi'icnd Sir John 
Shore, at the hitter end of 1793, and 
arrived in England in the early 
part of February 1794. In 1798, 
hq was made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and successfully quelled 
the Irish rebellion. After the ter- 
mination of the last Mysoro War, 
the army mindful of his generosity 
in foregoing his prize-money, and 
of his military exploits upon the 
same scene many years before, 
presented him an address, with the 
swoi'd and turban of Tippoo Sultan. 
In 1801, Cornwallis was appointed 
plenipotentiary to France, and ne- ! 
gotiated the peace of Amiens. In 
1805 the Courfrof Directors, alarmed 


at the territorial growth of their 
Indian possessions, under the ad- 
ministration of Marquis Welles- 
ley, looked out for a man who, 
in their opinion, would canj out a 
more safe and judioious poli^, to 
act as Governor General of India, 
and the man selected was Corn- 
wallis, y^ho at the age of 65, in a 
feeble state of health, , reluctantly 
accepted the appointment. It was 
a hazardous attempt at his time of 
life, to venture again into a tropical 
climate with the onerous duties 
which such an appointment re- 
quired him to perform, but he 
seemed to live and die for duty, and 
so ho sailed from England, and for 
the second time filled the high post 
of Governor General of India on the 
30th of July 1805.. Finding tho 
I British still at war wi£h Holkar, ho 
i determined at once upon proceeding 
to the Upper Provinces, as ho said, 
“ to endeavour, if it can be done 
without tho sacrifice of our honor, 
terminate by negociation tho 
contest, in which tho most bril- 
liant success can afibrd us no solid 
benefit, and which if it should con- 
tinue, must involve, us into pe- 
cuniary difficulties, which we shall 
be hardly able to surmount.” On' 
bis way thither, his constitution be- 
gan to break up. Day by day he 
grew more feeble, and he died on 
the 5th October 1 805, at Qhazapore, 
in the province of Benares, only 
about two months affcer his arrival 
in India. 

A cenotaph has been erected to 
his memory on the Mount Road, 
half- way between Fort St. George, 
Madras, and St. Thomas’ Mount. 
A fine colossal statue of the Mar- 
ais was also erected in 1805 in the 
!Fort. The firare was executed in 
London by Thomas Banks, R. A., 
who was rather peculiar in some 
of his sentiments, an example of 
which he exhibited in the design of 
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this statuo» Cromwallis had a cast 
outwards in his right eye, and 
while the work in question was in 
the model, a brother Academi- 
cian visited Banks, and expressed 
his suiprise that he should think 
proper to make tiio statue com* 
memorate this obliquity of vision. 
Banks contested the point on these 
grounds. saidne, ‘‘the oast 

had been inwards^ it would, I con- 
ceive, have conveyed the impression 
of a contracted character, and I 
would have corrected it ; but as 
eyes looking to the right and left 
at the same moment would impart 
the idea of an enlarged and com- 
prehensive mind, I have thought it 
due to the illustrious Governor Ge- 
neral to convoy to posterity this 
natural indication of mental great- 
ness, which I am convinced all 
must be sensible of, oii observing 
the peculiarity referred to ” Amus- 
ing as is the eccentricity of such an 
idea, the marble confirms that it 
was' carried out. Banks laboured 
under a mistake in supposing that 
the cast was a natural one. While 
at Eton, Cornwallis received, by a 
sad mischance from a school-fellow, 
such a severe blow on his eye from' 
a hockey-stick, that for a time his 
sight was considered in danger ; 
it however only produced “ a 
slight but permanent obliquity of 
vision.’* The boy who struck the 
blow was Shute Barrington, after- 
wards Bishop successively of Llau-«- 
daff, Salisbury, and Durham. 

MEDOWS, Sib William, a dis- 
tinguished officer in the service of 
the East'India Company, who had 
served in America oefore coming 
out to India, and was woundea 
at the battle of Brandywine. 
In the counse: of 1788, Medows 
was appointed Governor • and 
Oommander-in-Ohief of Bombay, 
through the instrumentality of 


Cornwallis, and soon after was 
transferred in a similar capacity to 
Madras. On the breaking out of 
Tippoo’s second wai*, Cornwallis 
was about to take the field in per- 
son, but hearing that his friend 
Medows had received the appoint- 
ment referred to, he entrusted the 
war fully to him. Ilia first opera- 
tions against Tippoo were unsuc- 
cessful. Kaye writes of .him thus : 
“But the noble soldier is not al-^ 
ways the aceoinplished general, and 
the high qualities which distinguish- 
ed Medows were not those which 
command success in such opera- 
tions as wore now confided to him. 
He took the field under many dis- 
advantages. His army was ill- 
equipped; the country and the 
mode of warfare were new to him. 
He was imperfectly acquainted 'with 
the resouices of the enemy, and 
was too eager for action in detail to 
take a comprehensive view of tho 
general demands of the campaign 
before him. /Ho was blamed for 
dividing his forces in such a man- 
ner as to expose them to disaster 
by tho impossibility of supporting 
them when engaged with superior 
bodies of tho enemy ; and it is not 
to bo doubted that tho army was 
harassed and wearied without at- 
taining any proportionate results.’* 
Medows was making no way, and 
the disaster that foU on the fore- 
most division of tho army under 
Colonel Floyd, by a masterly 
movemeiit of Tippoo down tho 
Ghuzelhutty Pass, awakened Lord 
Cornwallis’ fears, and he decided 
upon taking the field in person. In 
fact he superseded Medows, but 
with great delicacy of feeling. Ho 
wrote to Dundas, “ 1 hope you will 
give Medows full credit m England 
for his generous and noble- conduct 
on the trying occasion of my 
superseding him in his command. 
I knew the excollenoo of hie 
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temper and his heart, but he has < 
really, in this instance, surpassed 1 
my expectations. It is, besides, but ! 
justice to him to observe that^ ^ 
Wing to untoward accidents, the 
first intelligence he had of my 
coming was attended with the most 
mortifying circumstance, for al- 
though I had, out of delicacy^ kept 
my resolution a profound secret for 
three weeks after I had written 
my intentions to him, it unluckily 
happened, owing to the intorrup-: 
tion of the poats^ that he first heard 
of it" from the Madras Board.’* 
tOie capture of Bangalore by Coni- 
wallis and the course of the cam- 
paign aro mentioned in his life. : 
(Vide Cornwallis). Nuadidroog, 
one ofTippoo’ssti'pngholdsjSl miles 
from Bangalore, situated on a 
precipitous ginnite rock lising 
some 1,600 feet above the Mj^'sere 
plateau, it was planned^ should ho 
attacked Before the second advance 
on Soringapatam was mado/ A 
practicable breach having been 
made after two week’s incessant 
labour, Medows offered his services 
to command the detachment which 
was to (issault^ and Xiord Corn* 
Wallis accepted them. In the 
bright moonlight of the morning 
of the 19th of October 1791, the 
storming part advanced With Me- 
dows at its head.- When the order 
Was given to move forward, it was 
rumoured that there was a mine 
beneath. HedoWs replied, “ If there 
bo a mine, it is a mine of gold,” 
The breaches wore soon carried, 
arid thus fell in a three Week’s re- | 
gular siege, Nundidi'oog, a foriress | 
which ■vmen besieged by Hyder, 
Was not surrendered by the Mah- 
rattahs until after a blockade of 
three years. 

The war progressed, and on the 
night of the 6th of February 
1792 Cornwallis determined upon 
the storming of Seringapatam. 


General Medows was to command 
the right, Colonel ^Sd^well the 
left, ^ and Cornwallis the centre 
division. The loft and centre di- 
visions were successful,- the latter 
bearing the brunt of the fight. 
General Medows “ by one of those 
accidents to which all operations 
in the night must be liable,” failed 
to accomplish his Work. On meet- 
ing in the morning, under a ma- 
' ment of irritation, Cornwallis ask- 
ed Where General Medows had 
been disposing of himselfi” This 
cut him to the quicks But thp fort 
of Seringapatam was not taken yet, 

I and Medows yearned for the day 
I when its siege should bq commenced 
so that ho might distinguish hiut- 
seUi He said I will never quit 
this coUnt]^ till I have commanded 
tho storming party at Seringapa- 
tam.” In this he was disappointed^ : 
After mtich nogotiatiou, and many 
hitches, Tjppoo surrendered, de- 
livered two of his sons to Oorn- 
^ Wallis as hostages, and agreed to 
sign a treaty of peace. All Medows; 
hopes of retrieving his lionour were 
now crushed, anq in desperation, 
when the salute was being fired at 
the approach of the Princes towards 
Cornwallis’ tent, Medows discharg- 
ed a pistol loaded with three slugs 
into his body. They wore promptly 
extracted and most miraculously 
Medows recovered ai^ became 
reconciled to himself and the 
world. An interesting account is 
given in the Memoirs of a Field 
Officer,” too copious to extract here. 
'Of his after-career nothing is 
known. 

HYl)ER ALI, who was destined 
to become the head of a mighty 
empire, and who at one time 
threatened with no ideal terrors 
to extinguish the British power in 
India, was desconde^^ firom Mahomed 
Bhelole, a religious person, who 
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camo from the and settled first military service was at the 

at the town of Alnnd in the siege of DeonhuUy» as a volunteer 
district of Calburga, about 110 horseman under ms brother, where 
miles north-west of Hyderabad his valour was rewarded by i)romo* 
in tiiie Deccan, with his two sons tion. From this date his notary 
Mahommed Ali and Mahommed talents developed, and by fair means 
WaU. After being mairied here, or foiU, with many fluctuations of 
they went to Seera in quest of foi^ne, he dethroned the reigning 
employment, and soon received lEtodoo house of Mysore, and 
the appointment of revenue peons, virtually constituted himself ruler 
Futtay Mahommed, the son of of that kingdom in 1761. Not 
Mahommed Ali and the father content with this, ho increased his 
of Hydor, was born here. The territory in eyenr direction, reduced 
tw6 brothers next moved to Colar, Seera and Chituldroog, captured and 
where Mahommed Ali died, and sacked Bednoro, where he gained , 
Mahommed WaU nsui^ed the-whole an immense booty, and which he 
of his property, and turned Futtay o^n referred to as the secret of 
Mohammra and his wifo out of his after, successes. In 1766 he 
doors. They were kindly received conquered Malabar, and on his re-* 
by a Naick of poons at Colar, who turn received the submission of the 
brought up Futtay Mohammed and Bajahs of ^ Cochin and Falghaut. 
took him into his service when of To arrest his progress the English 
a proper age, as a peon. His entered into a confederacy with the 
distinguished services in this ca- Marattahs, Mohammed Ali of the 
pacity, induced the Soubadar of Carnatic, whose cause they had 
oeera to promote him to the com* espoused, and tho Nizam of Hy- 
mand of 20 peons as a Naick and derabad. Being bribed by Hyder, 
afterwards to tho rank of Fouzdar. the Marattahs deserted their allies, * 
Ho m^friod three times, and the and the Nizam followed suit. Col. 
third time to tho sister of his second Smith, in command of the English 
wifo, daughter of a respectable Na- force, was thus left in an awkward 
vayot family of Concan. This was fix, but repulsed an attack made 
Ilyder’s mother. Hyder was born upon him by the allied powers at 
at Boodicotta, his famer's Jaghire, Changumma, and totally defeated 
in the year 1722. When only them at Trinomalleo in 1768. 
seven years old he was left an Hyder besieged Amboor, which was 
oiphan, by Futtay Mohammed nobly defonaod by Captain Calvert 
faUing in battle. He also had a till relieved by Colonel Smith, 
brother two years older. He was Though refusing to faco this army 
then plundei^ of all his property again in tho field, Hydor hurried to 
by Abbas Eooli Sdian, the theu Madras, and dictated terms of peace 
reigning Nabob of Seera, and this l under its walls on the 29tii of 
treatment Hyder, when in the | March 1769, on tho moderate con- 
meridian of his power and glory, ditionsofmutoalrestitirtiouofcon* 
sought to revenm thisty-two years | quored districts, ^ an exchange of 
after. Bereft of her husband and ! prisoners and reciprocal assistance, 
perfectly destitute, the widow of l Thus ended Hyder's first war with 
Futtay Mohammed, with the or- the English, 
phans, sought the protection of| In tho following year the Mysore 
Ibrahim Sahib her brother, who was , dominions woro invaded by the 
the Eilladar of Bangalore. Hyder’s i Marattahs, and Hyder called upon 
• 8 
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the English for aid, according to 
treaty made in 1769, which 
they refused to give, as the Ma* 
rattahs were equaUy anxious for 
their assistance, in consequence of 
which, Hyder had to make a con- 
siderable sacrifice of territory to 
obtain peace ; and though he re- 
covered those territories in subse- 

a uent campaims, he never forgave 
le Engliw for having faUed to 
perform their part of the treaty of 
1769. In 1773, Hyder in person 
invaded Coorg, where he commit- 
ted most atrocious cruelties. The 
year 1777 was marked by another 
invasion of Ihe Marattahs and the 
Nizam, in which Hyder was trium- 
phant. When in 1780, war broke 
out between the English and French 
and also between the .former and 
the Marattahs, it was determined 
by the English to attack the French 
seUlement of Mah& Hyder seized 
this opportunity for a quarrel, and 
sent to inform tnem that such an at- 
tack would be consider^ by him 
' tantamount to a declaration of war. 
Mah§, however, was taken, but 
the Massionary Schwartz was sent 
to ^ pacify Hyder, without any 
satisfactory result, though he was 
kindly received and entertained. 
(Vide SciiWABTZ)Hyder then formed 
a gigantic plan for invading the 
Carnatic, and had enlisted the co- 
operation of the Peishwa, the Rajah 
ofBerar and the Nizam. In June 
1780 ho left Seringapatam and mov- 
ed towards Bangedore with an army 
of 85,000 men, among whom were 
400 Europeans under M. deLally, 
nephew of the famous French Gene- 
ral. About the middle of J uly^heleft 
Bangalore and .burst upon the 
Carnatic. Chittoor, Porto Novo and 
Conjeveram were plundered, while 
the Government of Madras in a 
state of apathy had made no 
preparations to meet the danger, 

** till the fact v^as made known &at 


Hyder at Conjeveram was within 
42 miles of Madras. The English 
force, about ^000 in number under 
Sir Hector Munre^ was ordered to 
march direct to Conjeveram and 
there form a junction with a 
! detachment nearly 3,000 strong 
then stationed at Quntoor, under 
the orders of Col. Baillie, while 
Colonel Braithwaite from Pondi- 
cherry was ordered to Madras via 
Chingleput witibi a force of 1,500 
men, and Colonel Cosby with 2,00Q 
native infantry, t.wo regiments of 
the Nabob’s cavaliy, and two guns 
was directed to move northwards 
from the banks of the Coleroon, to 
harass the enemy’s communications 
in the passes. In the meantime 
Hyder with great celerity had 
advanced to Madras^ and had 
driven the European inhabitants 
of Mount St. Thomas into the 
fort. But considering Arcot, (the 
seat of Government of the Nabob) 
of more importance, he moved off 
from Madras and invested it on the 
2i8t of August. Four days later. 
Sir Hector Munro at the head of 
his force arrived at Conjeveram 
and there awaited the arrival of 
CoL Baillie, who was expected on 
the following day. Hyder then also 
moved towards Conjeveram. But 
Baillie, through the inclemency of 
the weather, was retarded in his 
march, and while encamped on the 
6th September, at Perambaucum, 
only 14 miles from Conjeveram, 
he was assailed by a larTO body of 
the enemy commanded by Tippoo 
Sahib. Hyder receiving this inform- 
ation, the same day, by a dexterous 
manoeuvre placed the main body of 
his army between the two English 
forces on the only road by which 
Baillie could join Sir H.Munro. The 
latter, forced to act, sent a detach- 
ment underOolonel Fletcher to join 
Baillie, who though nearly misled 
by guides bribed by Hyder, passed 
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Hyder*8 army by a most dangerous 
and skilful manceuvre^unpercoived, 
and joined BaiUie on the 9th, who 
thus reinforced, instantly prepared 
to move towards hisChief,marching 
six miles towards him under inces- 
sant attacks of Tippoo’s cavalrv and 
artillery, but made a fatal halt the 
same night only S miles from 
klunro, against the advice of 
Colonel Fletcher. . Had Sir Hector 
Munromado a corresponding move- 
ment, in all probability Baillie 
would not have * suffered the disas- 
tro^ defeat which followed. Hyder 
seeing bis placed between two 
fires, moved on and joined Tippoo, 
and on the following day ( lOth) 
Baillie ‘sustained an attack which 
annihilated his bravo force, who 
fought heroically against overwhel- 
ming odds till an accident which no 
human foresight could have pre- 
vented, snatched from them a well 
deserved victory . Hyder after a three 
hour’s cannonade ordered oper- 
ations to cease, as he feared that Sir 
Hector Munro could not bo far off — 
but just at this moment two of the 
tumbrils in the English camp in the 
centre of their square exploded, 
carrying death and destruction, and 
threw the English into utter con- 
fusion. Their anununition was 
destroyed and guns dismounted, 
thousands of bullets whistled into 
theii* ranks, followed up by charges 
from hordes of Hyder’s cavalry. 
The unequal conflict continued for 
an hour and a half, when, reduced 
to 400 men, Baillie resolved to sur- 
render, though his men still 
wished to be led on and die sword 
in hand. Hyder promised quarter, 
but as soon as the Ei^lish had 
laid down their ' arms, the cavalry 
rushed upon them hacking to pieces 
the defenceless and the wounded. 
The exertions of the French officers 
put a stop to this massacre— but 
only 200 remained alive, most of 


them wounded. Fletcher lay dead 
upon the field ; Baillie was severely 
wounded, and the 200 survivors, 
mostly Highlanders, wore doomed 
to die lingering deaths in the 
dungeons of Seringapatam. 

Hyder’s barbarity, and an in- 
stance of English fortitude deserves 
here to be mentioned. The extract 
is quoted &om the pages of Wilks : 

Among the prisoners was a son 
of Colonel Lang, who commanded 
Vellore, a child rather than a youth 
born in India, who was serving as 
a volunteer. He sent for the Doy 
and ordered him instantly to write 
a letter to his father, offering him 
a splendid establishment, on the 
condition of surrendering the place 
and announcing that his own aeath 
would be the result of refusal. Tho 
boy at first received the proposition 
with a cool rejection ; but on being 
ressed with direct threats, he 
urst Into tears, and addressing 
Hyder in hie own language. “ If 
you consider me (said he) ba^ 
enough to write such a letter, on 
what ground can you think so 
meanly of my father 9 It is in., 
your power to present mei*^foil|''# 
the ramparts of Vellore, afid cut 
me into a thousand pieces in. my 
fiLtheris presence ; but it is out of 
vour power to make him a traitor. 
The threats wore however renewed 
by the attendants in a separate tent 
but being found ineffectual, the 
child was remanded to the quarters 
of the other prisoners.” 

It is time now to ask, where was 
Sir Hector Munro, while ^ Hjrder 
with his choicest troops in im- 
mense numbers was overwhelming 
one of his detachments only a few 
miles from him ? ''At daybreak on 
the 10th ho moved toward Peram- 
baucum,, 14 miles distant from 
Conjeveram where he was encamp- 
ed, and after marching a few miles 
he saw the smoke of tho battle 
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scene and moved in tibiat direction ; 
soon a^r lie saw a ^eat smoke» 
wjiich is supposed to nave been the 
explosion of the tumbrils. Then 
a desultory fire of musketry was 
heard, followed by a lull, when Sir 
Hector jumped to the concluision 
that the, silence intiniated a victory 
gained^ by Baillie. A most absurd' 
supposition, — ^for it might as well 
havabeen supposed to be the result 
of Baillie’s defeat, as was actually 
the case. Sir H .Munro was not more 
than two miles off, and had he ad- 
vanced Baillie’s defeat would pro- 
bably have been converted into 
a victory. He however moved 
back to Conjeveram, and only 
heard of the disastrous defeat pf 
Baillie from a wounded sepoy on 
tho way. He continued his march 
thither for . the recruiting of his 
army,” and deeming himself still 
uns^e there as the grain in store 
barely amounted to one day’s con- 
sumption, threw his hmvy guns 
and stores into the tank and moved 
towards Chingloput, on the 11th, 
where he was fortunately joined 
by the important detachment from 
tho south, (Cosby’s) previously al- 
luded to. Tne*combiued forces then 
marched to * Madras, and arriving 
there on the 14th, took up thoir po* 
sitionat Marmalong, a few; miles 
distant, with a river covering its 
front. Thus terminated a#ampaign 
of twenty-one days, every recollec- 
tion of which is ^sociated with 
sorrow, oven at this distance of 
time. Intelligence of this fearful 
disaster was now sent to Calcutta, 
where the energetic Warren Has- 
4 tings held the reins of Government. 
On receiving the sad news ho de- 
clared that ” unless Sir Eyre Coote 
would at this crisis stand forth and 
vindicate in his own person the 
rights and honor of the Britieh 
ai^ms,” l^re was no hope. This 
distinguidied veteran at that time 


was Commander-in-Chief of India, 
and also , a member of the Supreme 
Council’, and though advanced in 
years, and weighed down by pre- 
carious health, he readily obeyed 
the summons to the scenes of his 
early glory. Arriving at Madras 
on the 5th of November,' invested 
with the solo direction of the war, 
a spirit of hope, vigour dnd emula- 
tion succeeded to. the torpor and des- 
pondency then prevailing through- 
out the presidency. Hyder mean- 
while intoxicated witti victory, 
had laid siege to Aroot on the 19tn, 
and' after six weeks open tren- 
ches, he effected an entrance. The 
English and theii* native allies 
about 7000 in number/ retired in'to 
the citadel after the to^ had fallen 
— the citadel so famous for Clive’s 
successful defence ofit for jSfty days 
with an inferior* garrison. But 
Hyder, by means of the Governor, 
Rajah Beerbmrwhom he had taken 
prisoner, exercised an influence on 
tho native troops within the cita- 
del, which loft the Eimdish no alter- 
uativo but to surronaer on favor- 
able terms — tho Euglidi were sent 
to Seringapatam, where many of 
thorn were engaged in drilling the 
now levies, formed for tho most 
part of tho native prisoners taken 
by Hyder during the campaign. 
After tho capture 6f Arcot, Hyder 
simultaneously laid siege to Vel- 
lore, Amboor, Wandewaw, Perma- 
coil and Chuigleput, but on tho 
19th of January 1781, hearing toat 
Coote had left Madras the previous 
day with a large force to wrest from 
him the mastery of the Carnatic, 
he raised the siege of the place he 
was attacking, and collected his 
forces, intending to accept a gene- 
ral engagement. But Coote after 
storing with supplies the. strong 
places heLi by the English in the 
Carnatic, mamhed towards Pondi- 
dierry, whither a Erench fleet 
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whicli Kad ancdiored off Madras a i 
few days before had preceded himl | 
Hyder followed and on the 8th of 
February both armies were* mov- 
ing in parallel lines, near Cudda« 
lore within cannon range of each 
other. Pressed for suppnes, which 
were cut off on the one side by the ^ 
French fleets and on the land side 
by Hyder, Coote on the 10th of- 
fered him battle, but was reftised. 
The British G^eneral was thus 
left in a desperate situation ; and 
had the co-operation of the French 
fleet in cutting off supplies by sea 
been continued, the campaign, and 
the existence of the British Army, 
in the opinion of its Commander- 
in-Ohief, and according to all hu- 
man calculation, would have been 
brought to a fatal close. But sud- 
denly an unexpected relief occurred, 
well depicted m the following brief 
despatch from Coote to the Madras 
Government. ‘‘The French fleet 
under saU, standing to tho east- 
ward ; there is not a moment to be 
lost in sending me provisions — that 
supplied, I will answer for tho 
rest.** Five weary months dragged 
along before Coote at Guddalore 
received any supplies, while Hyder 
occupied tne passes which com- 
mumcated with the interior, — sent 
his son Tippoo with 30,000 men to 
resume the siege of Yellore — and 
he himself marched with the bulk 
of his army south of the Coloroon, 
realizing an enormous booty in tho 
Tanjore territory. At length, Coote, 
on the 16th of June, moved to- 
wards a strongly fortified pa- 
goda called ChLuiimbrum, near 
Porto Novo, 26 miles from Cud- 
dalore, which Hyder hod materi- 
ally strengthened for the double 
purpose of arresting his enemy’s 
progress to the southward, and 
to serve as a depot for the eventual 
use of his 'own army and that of 
his French allies. Being misin* 


formed oi its garrison and strength , 
the small party Coote hM detached 
for assailmg it was repulsed with 
loss, so he drew off his army, and 
re-crossing the Vellore river, en- 
camped near Porto Sovo. Hydei» 
on receiving tUs intelligence, re- 
massed his forces, crossed the 
Coleroon, and after a march of a 
himdred miles in two days and a 
half, interposed his army between 
the English and Cuddalore, just as 
Coote was on the eve of attacking 
Chillumbrum by sea and land* 
Coote called a council of war, and 
it was resolved to fight. Tho ac- 
tion is thus described m Malloson’s 
Indian Historical Essays. “ At 7 
o’clock oh the morning of the Ist 
July, ho (Coote) moved out his 
army, consisting of 8,476 men, of 
whom 2070 were Europeans. Arri- 
ving in frontof the enemy, computed 
to be about 40,000 of all arms, in- 
clusive of tributaries, he spent a 
long hour in reconnoitring his po- 
sition. He found him very strongly 
posted, occupying three villages. 
The ground on his front and on his 
flanks was intersected in every 
direction by deep ditches and water- 
courses ; his left was wvered by a 
range of sandhills which followed 
the direction of the coast. Embra- 
sures for his artillery hod been out 
in mounds of earth, formed from 
the hollowing of the ditches. ^ Be- 
hind these lay, motionless, tho 
main bo<^ of the army.” 

“ Tho English general soon made 
up his mind. His army was formed 
in two Hues. The second line, 
under General Stuart, was broken 
into column, and moved to the 
right under cover of the first line, 
and afterwards of the sandhills be- 
fore mentioned. The columns ad- 
vanced in this direction, follotving 
the coast, and thus turning the 
enemy’s left, until they reached an 
opening in the sandhills, which 
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Hyder had delayed for a day to | Hyder retreating m a north- 
. in order that he might first I westerly direction, joined his son 

make it stronger. General Stuart Tippoo near Arcot, and the com- 
at once^ formed his mon tm and led bined force moved toPerambaucum, 
them to this opening. Twice re- the scene of success the previous 
pulsed, ho succeeded She third time year. Hyder considered this a 
though not till 4 o’clock in the place of ^ood omen, and resolved 
afternoon, ir 4 driving the enemy be- to give his old antagonist battle 
fore him. The first line had mean- here again. This movement of 
while contented itself with a strong Hyder’s enabled Coote to march 
domozustration against the enen^’s northwards along the coast, and 
left front, but, np sooner were (?e- unite himself wim reinforcements 
noral Stuart’s guns heard, than the expected from Bengal, which ho 
feigned" attack was converted into met at Pidicat on the 2nd of Au- 
a real one, a,nd this line also made gust, thus augmenting one-third 
good its position on the plateau.” to his strength. On the 19th ho 
“Meanwhile, Hyder, who was moved towards Tripasore, only a 
seated cross-legged on a stool on an few miles from Perambaucum. On 
eminence behind the centre of his ! the 22nd he assaulted it, and in the 
line, witnessed with astonishment presence of Hyder approaching to 
and* dismay the success of the relieve it, its garrison surrendered, 
advance, lie instantly ordered a ITyder became furious, anil turned 
charge of cavalry on both lines, back sending a message to the Eng- 
That on the first line was repulsed lish general to put to death the pri- 
only after a most desperate en- < soners he had taken, as they had be- 
counter ; that on the second was haved as traitors to their master, 
never made. Just as its command- Coote however released them on 
or, Meer Sahib, was about to give parole. He was now anxions to 
the order to charge, he was stiuck bring on an immediate action 'with 
dead by a round shot, and almost Ilydor and on the 27th August, ad- 
immodiately afterwards, an unex- vanced to Perambauc'um, ■vs'^hcre ho 
pected broadside irom an English found him very strongly fortified, 
schooner making terrible havoc with an army 70,000 strong. Coote s 
amongst the ohiofioss squadrons, a numbered little over 1 2,000. A 
panic ensued, and they retreated battle raged with groat fury nearly 
behind the sandhills. Hyder, fu- the whole day and ended indeci- 
rious, refused to leave his stool ; he sively at nightfall. Hyder left tho 
would not believe that he was battle field abandoning only one 
beaten, and declared that tho heads gun out of the 80 he brought with 
of his generals should suffer for him and marched to Conjoveram. 
their failure. At last, a favourite i Coote two days after retired to Tri- 
groom. one of his privileged sor-Zpasore. The loss of the English is 
vants, seized him by both legs, I 'variously estimated from 421 to 
and mounted him on his horse. ; 600, and that of Hyder 1,500 to 
Hyder then hastened from the field . 2,000. 

and set to work to rally his beaten Hyder then wdth redoubled ener- 
army, of whom 10,000 killed and gy invested Vellore on every side, 
wounded h^ fallen on this fatal and ho also commenced to fortify 
day. He did not, however, lose a Sholingur to prevent the advance 
single gun. Tho English loss was of the English to its relief. Coote 
306.” however, on the 27th September, 
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suddenly took him by surprise. i 
Hyder retreated with the loss of 
800 men. Coote not only reliev- 
ed Vellore, but retook Ohittoor. 
Want of provisions however drove 
Coote ba^ to Madras^ and Hyder 
taking advanta^ of this, resum- 
ed the blocka& of Vellore with 
more severity than ever, and 
the Madras Government was in- 
formed at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, that with the strictest economy, 
the place could not hold out beyond 
the first week of January- Coote’s 
state of health at titiis time was 
most precarious, but at the earnest 
solicitation of Government, he made 
a final effort for provisioning Vel- 
lore. On his way thither, he was 
struck down by an attack of apo- 
plexy on the 5th January 1782,but 
so far recovered as to be carried in a 
palanquin with the army on the 
following day, and under great 
military difficulties, crossed the 
Palar Biver, and a swampy morass 
in front of Hyder’s army on the 
10th, threw three months provisions 
into the town on the 11th, recrossod 
the morass and river on the 13th, 
threatened on all sides by Hyder’s 
cavalry and under an incessant 
cannonade. Coote in vain endea- 
voured to bring him to battle on 
the 1 6th ; so he quietly retired to 
Tripasore. Hyder then sent Tippoo 
against the British detachment 
covering the country south of the 
Coleroon, under the command of 
(JolonelBrathwoite who after an un- 
equal contest of three days, had 
to surrender, — the prisoners were 
sent to Seringapatam loaded with 
chains, and Colonel Brathwaite was 
detained in Hyder’s camp. 

Hyder was elated at the success 
of Tipppo, and soon afber, hearing 
of the arrival of a French division 
at Port Novo, speedily effected a 
junction with it, tooK Cuddalore 
on the 8th of April, Fermacoil a few 


I days after, and then invested Wan- 
dewash. Coote at once advanced 
to its relief, and offered battle on 
the 24th of May, but the allied 
forces being instructed by Bussy 
not to fight till his arrival, retired 
to Amee. Coote marched against 
Ameo, but ere he reached it, 
Hyder divining his movements des- 
patched Tippoo and M. de L^ly to 
its defence. On the 3rd of June tho 
two armies came in contact, but 
no . pitched battle was fought, 
though in manoeuvring and skir- 
mishing, Coote captured one of 
Hyder’s guns and 11 tumbrils. 
Five days later however, Hyder 
by drawing the English into an 
ambuscade, by the display of a 
drove of cattle, inflicted a loss 
upon them of 2 guns and 166 
men. This was the last encoun- 
ter of the two Commanders — they 
soon after quitted this^ world. 
Hyder had long been ailing, and 
he died at Arcot on the 7th of Dec. 
1782, in his 61st year, of a car- 
buncle on the ^ back of his neck. 
Intelligence of his doath was hid 
from Sie army by Poorneah till 
his son Tippoo, who was then en- 
gaged on the Western Coast, ar- 
rived to carry on the war. His 
body was embalmed, convoyed to 
and deposited in the tomb of 
his father at Colar, but was after- 
wards removed by Tippoo’a orders 
to tho superb mausoleum at Se- 
ringapatam. Wilks’ words best 
describe ilyder’s person and cha- 
racter. 

person be was tall and robust; 
his neck was long, and his shoulders 
were broad : in his youth he was 
peculiarly active, in later years 
disposed to corpulence : for a na- 
tive of India, inclining to a com- 
plexion fair and florid. With a 
prominent and rather aquiline 
nose, and small oyes, there was in 
his countenance a mixture of stern- 
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neBB and gentleness ; but the lead* 
ing impreedion on the minda of 
tibiose who described it» was that of 
terror ; an inference resulting per-- 
haps as much from experience as 
firom physiognomjr. His voice was 
mellow and musical, and on ordi- 
nary occasions, he spoke in a sub- 
duea ton^ In dress he exhibited 
rather an extravagant mixture of 
the soldier apn the fop ; a turban 
of bnlliant/'soarlet, projecting by 
Ineans of/£ cane frame, and almost | 
overdiadowing his shoulders, was 
the great peculiarity of his dress ; 
and it has been stated, perhaps 
without much exaggeration, that 
one hundred cubits of fine turban 
web wera rolled up in its various 
involutions. The other parts of his 
dress were (excepting in the field) 
studiously splendid, and he delight- 
ed to see his public officers magni- 
ficently attired. His toilet was 
performed in the manner of the 
oramins, his eyebrows and whis- 
kers being shaved away, or the 
hairs pulled out, so as to leave a 
line scarcely visible.” ' 

* ‘He was fond of show and parade, 
and on great occasions was attend- 
ed. by a retinue of one thousand 
spearmen splendidly clothed and 
armed, preceded by bards, who 
sung his exploits in the Canarese 
language.” 

“ He was a bold and skilfiil/horse- 
man, and delighted chiefiy in that 
simple mode of conveyance. His 
efficiency as a swordsman was 
highly estimated in his youth; and 
as a marksman he was perhaps un- 
rivalled. It was scarcely ever 
known that his ball missed the 
mark ; and volunteers engamd in 
mngle combat with the royal tiger 
in me public shows, were confident 
of being preserved in tbe last ex- 
tremity by the fusil of Uyder, fix>m 
the balcony. ” 


” He could neither read nor write 
aiy language ; but exclusively of 
Hindostani, his mother tongue, he 
spoke with entire fluency the Oa- 
narese, .Mahratta, Telegoo, and 
Tamil languages.” 

‘‘tie possessed the talent ascribed 
to some other eminent men, and 
perhaps to all with some exagge- 
ration, of attending to several sub- 
jects at once : dictating to a moon* 
shee, hearing and answering the 
report of a spy, and following the 
recital of a complex account, at 
one and same time, and giving 
to each individual his appropriate 
instruction.” 

“A harem of six hundred women 
might seem to constitute in itself 
evidence of the absence of particu- 
lar attachment.” 

“ But Hyder, in his intercourse 
with the harem, had no feeling dis- 
tinct from ahimal instinct. To a 
person who should exclusively have 
observed this part of his character, 
his whole soul would have seemed 
absorbed iu a passion to which he 
brought no portion of mind ; the 
; animal, not the man, was sunk in 
sensuality ; the mind was never 
permitted to wander from the most 
rigid attention to public business ; 
everything was examined both in 
abstract^and detail, and no business 
was ever delayed from the indo- 
lence or self indulgence of the sove- 
reign. Erom sun rise tiU past the 
noon, ho was occupied in pubbc 
durbar; he then made his first 
meal, and retired to rest for an 
hour or two. In the evening, he 
either rode out, or returned to busi- 
ness, in which he continued to be 
engaged till near midnight, when 
he made his second meal ; some- 
times drank largely, but secretly, 
of European liquors, and retired to 
rest.” 

“ Of his temper as of his counte- 
nance, he possess^ the mostdisdi* 
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plin^ command ; his apparent 
bursts of anger were not the effect 
of mental disturbance, but of the 
alleged necessity of ruling with a 
sceptre of iron ; and keeping for 
over present the terror of his power* 
In an humble sphere, ho would 
probably have been deemed a man 
of wit, but he tempered a natural 
facotiousness with the gravity be- 
longing to his exalted station ; and 
though reserved from a sense of 
propriety and from habit, no person 
could relax more agreeably in so- 
cial intercourse, and even in pub- 
lic audience ; but on ordinary occa- 
sions, the principle of teiTor was 
ever predominant ; and he sunk 
from dignity to inspire fear. On 
occasions apparently trivial, he 
would pour forth a torrent of that 
obscene abuse, in which he ex- 
celled, on persons of whatever 
rank ; and there wore moreover, 
in his whole court, perhaps, not six 
persons who had not, on some one 
occasion, sustained the actual lash 
of the corla (long whip*) The same 
use of the tongue and whip in his^ 
subordinate officers, recommended* 
them to his notice as zealous ser- 
vants, exercising an efficient com- 
mand ; and it was a common trick 
of Aboo Mohammed, his chief 
chobdar, when his master appeared 
displeased at some supposed relax- 
ation, (or as he chose to interpret, 
was in ill temper,) to bring him 
into good humour, by the sound of 
the corla at the gate, and the cries 
of an innocent sufferer, seized casu- 
ally in the street for the purpose. 
On the conquest of a new county, 
it was his invariable habit to inflict 
some memorable severities, not 
only for the purpose of extorting 
money, but with the avowed olgect 
of impressing his new subjects with 
a salutary terror of his name* On 
the same avowed principle, of in- 
spiring tenor into all descriptions 


of men, whether absent or present, 
he availed himself of a police too 
horribly perfect, to punish with 
boimdless cruelty, the slightest 
levity of observation, made in the 
confidence and seclusic^ of domes* 
tic intercourse, that had any refer- 
ence to his public or private con- 
duct : and thus, where it was worse 
than death to blame, unqualified ap- 
plause became the necessary hamt 
of public and of private life.’* 

“ In spite of this reputation, and 
tbe notorious system of exaction 
and torture applied to every indi- 
vidual who had to render an ao- 
count ; men of almost every country 
were attracted to his court and 
standard, by brilliant prospects of 
advancement and wealth; but a 
person, once engaged in his ser- 
vice, and deemed to be worth keep- 
ing, was a prisoner for life ; he 
‘woiild hoar-of no home but his 
own standard, and suffered no re- 
turn ; but the summary severity, 
cruelty, and injustice of his cha- 
racter were directed rather to the 
instruments than the objects of 
his rule ; official men had cause to 
tremble ; but the mass of the popu- 
lation felt that the vigour of the 
Government compensated for many 
ills, and rendered their condition 
comparatively safe.** 

In action, Hydor was cool and 
deliberate, but enterprising and 
brave when the occasion demanded. 
In his early career, and in his wars 
with the native powers, ho was far 
from sparing of his person, but 
opposed to Europeans, it was ob- 
served that he never personally 
encountered the heat of action. 
His military pretensions are more 
favorably viewed in the conduct of 
a campaign than of a battle; and 
the distinction can be allowed, 
in the political, than in the military 
conduct of a war. In the attack 
and defence of places ho and his 
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son were equally unskilled; be- 
cause in that branch of war, no 
experience can com]^nsato for 
l^ant of science*” | 

In council Ho had no adviser, 
and no confidant ; he encouraged, 
on all occasions, a free discussion 
of every measure suggested by him- 
self or Hy others, but no person 
know at its close, what measures 
ho would adopt in consequence.” 

Hyder was jyt all Mohammedan 
rinces the most tolerant, if, indeed, 
e is hims(^ to be considered as a 
Mussulzna^L. He neither practised, 
nor hs^'^ever been instructed how 
to practice, the usual forms of 
prayer, the fasts, and other obsor- 
vancea He had a small rosary, on 
which ho had' been taught to enu- 
merate a few of tho attributes of 
Ood, and this was tho whole of his 
exterior religion. It was his 
avowed and public opinion , that all 
i-oligions proceed from God, and 
are all equal in tho sight of God ; 
and it is certain, that tho medi- 
atory power represented by liuvga 
Savyniey^ the great idol in the 
temple of Seringapatam, had as 
much, if not more of his respect, 
than all tho Imaums, with Mahom- 
mod at their head.” 

In common with all Sovereigns 
who have risen from obscurity to 
a throne, Hyder waded through 
crimes to his object; but they 
never oxceode d tho removal of real 
impediments, and ho never achiev- 
ed through blood what fraud was 
capable of efFocting. He fixed his 
steadfast view upon the end, and 
considered simply the efficiency, 
and never the moral tendency of 
the means. If he was cruel and 
unfeeling, it was for tho promotion 
of his objects, and never for the 
gratification of anger or revenge. 
If ho Wjp ever liberal, it was be- 
cause nberality exalW his cha- 
a'Acter and augmented his power ; 


if he was over merciful, it was in 
those cases where the reputation of 
mercy promoted future submission. 
His European prisoners were in 
irons, because they were otherwise 
deemed unmanageable ; they were 
scantily fed; because that was eco- 
nomical ; there was Httlo distino- 
tion of rank, because that would 
have been expensive but beyond 
these simply interested views, there 
was by his authority no wanton 
severity ; there was no compassion, 
but there was no resentment ; it 
was a political expenditure, for a 
political purpose, and there was no 
assion, good or bad, to disturb tho 
alance of the account Ho carried 
merciless devastation into an ene- 
my’s country, and even to his own, 
but never beyond tho reputed uti- 
lity of the case : he sent the inha- 
bitants into captivity, because it 
injured tho enemy’s counti^, and 
benefited his own. Tho misery of 
tho individuals was no part of tho 
consideration, and tho d^ath of the 
greater portion still leftli residue, 
to swell a scanty population. With 
an equal absence of feeling, ho 
causedforcibloomi|^ations from one 
province to another, because^ ho 
doomoditthobost cure for rebellion; 
and ho converted the male children 
into military slaves, because ho 
expected tnom’ to improve tho 
quality of his army. Ho gave 
fair, and occasionally brilliant en- 
couragement^ to tho active and 
aspiring among his servants, so 
long as liberality proved an incite- 
ment to exertion, and ho robbed 
and tortured them, without grati- 
tude or compunction, when no 
farther services were expected : it 
was. on account of profit and loss, 
and a calculation whether it wore 
most beneficial to . employ or to 
plunder them.” 

“ Those brilliant and equivocal 
virtues which gild the enmes of 
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other conquerors, work utterly un- Soringapatam, whore ho ’ assumed 
known to the breast of Hyder. No the reins of Government without 
admiratioiiof bravery in resistance, | much display or coromony, at tho 
or of fortitude in the fitllon, ever head of an army of 80, men, a 
excited sympathy, or softened the treasury with. 3 crores of rapeos 
cold calculating decision of their (throe millions sterlingjl, besides a 
fatoi, ^ No contempt for 'unmanly booty of jewels and valuables to a 
submission ever aggravated the countless amount. In tho mean-* 
treatment of the abject and the while tho Government of Bombay 
mean. Everything was weighed having hoard of Tippoo*s largo 
in the balance of utility, and no forces on tho western coast, sent 
grain of human fooling, no breath their provincial Comxn.ander-in- 
of virtue or of vice was permitted Chief, Brigadier General Matthews, 
to incline the beam,*’ with reinforcements to Malabar, 

“ There was one solitary example who having hoard atGoa of llyder’s 
of feelings- incident to our nature, death, and tho withdrawal of Tip- 
alfection for an unwortiiy son, poo and his army, landed at Baja- 
whom he nominated to bo his sue- mundroog in the north of Oanara, 
cessor, while uniformly, earnestly, and carried the place by assault, 
and broadly predicting, that tins Onoro next fell. Tho Bombay 
son Would lose tho empire which Government having by this time 
he himself had gained.” received intelligence of tho death of 

Hyder, sent, on tho Slst of Doer. 
TIPPOO SULTAN, tho son of 1782, positive orders to General 
Hyder Ali, was born in 1753, and , Matthews, “if thointolligonco wore 
his father, having himself felt tho j confirmed, to relinquish all opera- 
want of a good education, deter- 1 tions whatever upon the soa-coastj 
mined upon giving his son every ) and make an immediate push 4 ljb 
advantage that lay in his power ; take possession of Bodnoro.” This 
but Tippoo, though he acquired oi-dor quite deranged all General 
some taste for reading, made little Matthews’ plans, for his object was 
progress, and showed a preference to secure a strong occupation of tho 
tor military exercises. Ho was country in his rear to communicate 
instructed in tactics bj^ French with tho sea-coast, before tho inva- 
officors in the service of his father, sion of Bednore : but ho fulfilled it 
and while solving in most of his fa- to the letter, themgh remonstrating 
thor’s early campaigns showed that against tho Government, and die- 
ho had profited by' his European claiming all responsibility for con- 
teachers. He so distinguished him- { sequences. On his fatiguing march 
self ill Ilydcr’s conflicts with tho j to Jfodnore, assailed the whole way 
Marattahs that the left division ( by the enemy, he porsevoted, over- 
of tho Mysore army was placed * coming all obstacles, and, Bodnoro 
under his command, with which 1 itself surrendered unconditionally, 
ho acted in concert during, Ryder’s ) The Bombay Government now ro- 
Bocond war with the English {vide voked thoir last order, • and allowed 
Hyder and Cootb.) Intolligenco tho widest latitude of discretionary 
of Hyder’s death reached him on authorityto thGGeneral,who though 
tho 11th of December 1782, while representing tho indispensable no- 
engaged in Malabar agsiinst tho \ cessity of largo roinforcemonts 
English. ITo instantly abandoned 1 ** without which it would be a 
las operations there, uud marched to > mii aole if ho could presorvo his 
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footing/’ yet complacently stated | 
that he was “ in possession of the | 
whole country westward of the I 
range of mountains, from Dovashe- | 
ghur to Mangalore; beyond the 
passes, ho possessed Bcdnore, An- 
antpoor and the fort ofCowlydi’oog, 

1 5 nules east frqm Bednore, wim 
their dependencfes ; and a detached 
body was seeking to obtain posses- 
sion of the’ distant province of 
Soonda/’ Thus he frittered away 
his meaips of defence, instead of 
concentrating at the point which 
he considered most defoncible, the 
greatest possible number of his 
avowedly insufficient force. Tippoo 
hearing of these successes, aban- 
doned the Carnatic, and marched 
towards the capture of his western 
possessions ; and in April 1783, after 
a noble defence, the English gar- 
rison of Bednore was reduced to 
the necessity of capitulating. The 
men, on the drd of May instead of 
being 49ent to the coast as stipulated, 
•\ 3 (rere marched off in irons to Se- 
ringapatam, where General. Mat- 
thews was eventually poisoned. 

Tippoo next laid siege to Manga- 
lore, the principal seaport in his 
dominions, and after 66 days open 
trenches, intelligence arrived of 
peace between England andEranco. 
The French ‘Officers and troops 
aiding Tippoo wore immediately 
withdrawn, but 'J'ippoo continued 
the siege, though with a short 
interval of an arniistico ; till, worn 
out with fatigue, privation and 
disease, the brave garrison under 
Colonel Campbell surrendered con- 
ditionally. The besieged were 
only 1850 in number, while the 
besiegers amounted to ^ 100,000, 
with 100 guns. While Tippoo was 
thus engaged in a siege winch cost 
him half his army, the undefended 
state of Mysore, combined with 
the peace with France, enabled the 
Madras Government to send a 


powerful force under Colonel Ful- 
larton into the heart of Mysore, 
who, on the 15th ofNovember 17B3, 
captured Palghaut, and on the 26fh 
occupied Coimbatore, and was on 
the eve of advancing on Seringa* 
patam, which was within his grasp 
when ho was ordered by Lord 
Macartney, President of Madras, to 
suspend all operations, and to 
abandon all the districts he had 
occupied. Lord. Macartnw had 
opened negotiations with Tippoo, 
and voluntarily agi'eod to a suspen- 
sion of arms till a reply re- 
ceived. After three months’ delay, 
Tippoo sent an officer to the Madras 
President and Council, who pro- 
posed that a commission should bo 
deputed to go to Tippoo and facili- 
tate negotiations. The Council 
jumped at the proposal, and stated 
that it exactly met their wishes.. 
Tippoo’s object was gained, and ho 
reprosouted that the commissioners 
were sent all the way from Madras 
to Mangalore to “ sue for peace.” 
It was under these circumstances 
that Colonel Fullarton’s opoi'atioiis 
wore chocked. Had General Stuart 
attacked the enemy when there 
was not a shadow of a doubt of 
Ilyder’s death, before 'I'ippoo joined 
it, or had the talented Colonel 
Fullarton been allowed to carry 
out his plans, the war would have 
been brought to a speedy close. As 
it was, the commissioners wore 
leisurely marched through the 
country, subjected to every insult 
and indignity, till Mangalore had 
surrendered. They were then al- 
lowed to approach tne Mysore camp, 
where they were further insulted 
by three gibbets being erected in 
front of their tents, and at length 
signed a treaty, on the basis of a 
mutual restitotion of conquests. 
The surviving English prisoners 
captured by Hyder and Tippoo were 
liberated, amounting in number to 
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) 09 ^ officers and 900 European j 
soldiers. But the treaty was of 
such a disgraceful nature that it 
soon after entailed the necessity of 
another war to check the arrogance 
of Tippoo, who wrote of it in these 
words: the occasion of the 

signature of the treaty, the English 
commissioners stood with their 
heads uncovered, and the treaty in 
their hands, for two hours, using 
every form of llattory and supplica- 
tion to induce compliance. The 
vakeels of Jiyderabad and Poona 
united in the most abject entreaties, 
and his majesty, the Shadow of 
God,” w'as at length softened into 
assent. 

The treaty of Mangalore was 
followed up by the forcible circum- 
cision of several thousand native 
Christians, and their deportation to 
Soringapatam. Coorg was next in- 
vaded, and a large portion of the 
population carried off to Seringa- 
jiatam. The Coorgs in 1785 revolt- 
ed, and were jjunishod by com- 
pulsory circumcision of the men, 
while the women were received into 
tho seraglio at Seringapatam. Tip- 
poo next turned his arms against 
the Nizam and tho Marattahs for 
tho restoration of his father’s 
conquests. This war, carried on 
with dreadful outrages, he was ob- 
liged to conclude on disadvantage- 
ous terms of peace in 1787. lie 
next destroyed the old town and 
fort of Mysore, so as to obliterate 
all remembrance of the residence 
of the house which llyder had con- 
quered and set aside, and devoted 
the remaining portion of tho year 
and 1788 to the subjection and con- 
version of the Naiz^ of Malabar, 
which he effected by inflicting 
forcibly tho outward sign of Islam, j 
On his way back, an ambassador 
met him at Coimbatore, sent by! 
Nizam Ali, with a view of. forming { 
ad indissoluble union between the i 


I Mahommedan powers in^the south 
of India. A splendid Koran was 
sent for tho Sultan’s acceptance, 
and the return of a similar pledge 
was required to cemen^tho alliance; 
but Tippoo replied that thoproli- 
minaiy to suen should be an inter- 
marriage in the families, at which 
tho pride of tho Nizam recoiled, 
W’^ho, fiustratcd in his intentions, 
formed a defensive alliance with the 
English. Although Tippoo had 
shown no open hostility towards 
thoBnglish, after the Treaty of 1784, 
ho sent an embassy to France, con- 
sisting of three persons, in the be- 
ginning of J787, with tho object 
of forming an offensivo and do- 
fonsivo alliance, and to uigo on 
tho court of Versailles a renewal of 
tho war with England. Tho ambas- 
sadors roturnotl k) Seringapatam in 
May 1 789, disappointccl. Hating 
British power in India, Tippoo took 
every opportunity of annoying the 
native iiowors under its protection. 
The Eajah of Travancore had, by 
the treaty of Mangalore, stipiilakul 
for tho security of its territories, 
but Tippoo claiminglho two forts of 
Oranganagoro and Jhycotta on tho 
northern boundary of tho Eajah’s 
l)Ossessions as having boloiigc^d to 
his father, invaded and subjeokd 
the whole of the northern portion 
in April 1790, This aggression on 
an ally of tho English was cou- 
sidorcMl tantamount by them to a 
declaration of war, and Colonel 
Hartley was sent with a consider- 
able dctachmoiiu to tho assistance 
of the Eajah. Tippoo hearing this, 
retired with his army to Seringa- 
patam, where to his dismay he heard 
that the ISnglish had entered into 
an alliance with the Nizam and 
; Marattahs to co-operate against him. 

1 In Jiuio 1790, General Medows 
1 in command of tho British forces, 

I entered tho Sultan’s torritoiios, 
capturing Caroor, Arnacowchy, 
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Daharapoorum, and Coimbatore* 
Sevoral other fortresses were cap- 
tured detachments in command 
of English officers, but still Modows 
made no headway ; so Lord (Jbm- 
wallis, then Governor* General, de- 
cided upon takii^ the field himself 
early in 1791 (vide Cornwalhs, 
Medows). Tippoo, who had fled to 
Bangfdore to j^otect his harem, was 
followed by^/Uomwallis, who cap- 
tmed the idace in March. Tippoo 
fell bacl^ on Seringapatam. tJn- 
fortunajbmy, Cornwallis hero waited 
for a junction of the Nizam’s ca- 
valr^, which delayed him fully a 
month, ere which the rains had set 
in ; and though he attempted an 
advance, ho was compelled to put 
back. In September however oper- 
ations were resumed, Nundidroog, 
Savendroog, and threo other strong 
hill fortresses wore captured, whiqh 
ensured an uninterrupted commu- 
nication with llangalore, while the 
British army, was on its iimroh to- 
wards Seringapatam, This place 
was reached, and a night attack 
was made ui)on it on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary 1792. Tippoo’s army posted 
ouisido its walls under shelter of 
their guns and batteries, were 
beaten off, and Tippoo saw that the 
game must bo played within tho 
walls. It ‘was now that Tippoo in 
despair made a foul and unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the life 'of the Eng- 
lish commander. This failing, he 
entered into negotiations for peace, 
which was concluded on the 18th 
of March 1792, after many hitches 
and obstractions, which every now 
and then threatened a general break 
down. Two of Tippoo’s sons were 
sent into tho English camp as hos- 
tages for the fuUilmont of the terms 
of tho peace, and considerable ac- 
cessions of territory to the British 
Empire in India wore the result of 
this war ; also the release of prison- 
ers and the payment of 3 crores and 


30 lacs of rupees. Notwithstaiid- 
ing a seeming tranquillity from 1792 
to 1796, Tippoo was engaged in 
sending secret emissaries^ to wo dif- 
ferent native courts of* India to 
form a coalition for the -expulsion 
of the British from India (vide 
Kirkpatuiok), but it was not till 
1798 that the whole extent of his 
machinations and intrigues became 
i known. ♦ 

I Embassies had been sent to Oon- 
stantinoplc, Cabool, Arabia, Persia, 
Delhi, Oude, tlydorabad and Poona, 
and at tho commencement of 1798, 
to the Mauritius, the object of 
which was to renew the Sultan’s 
relations with Prance and to solicit 
tho aid of troops. Bonaparte was 
also at this timo engaged in oper*« 
ations in Eygpt. These hostile de- 
moustrations having been made 
known to tho Governor* General, 
Lord Mornington, he proceeded at 
once to make warlike preparations 
with the ability and despatch which 
characterised all his measures. Lord 
Moriiington’s letters to Tippoo only 
elicited evasive replies, so ne pro- 
ceeded to Madi'as, and early in Fe- 
bruary 1799, the^British troops and 
their native allies were on the march 
for the invasion of Tippoo’s domini- 
ons. Hostilities comuiencod on tho 
dth of March, and the first battle was 
fought in Ooorg, General Stuart 
commanding tho Bombay forces. 
The Mysoreans wore defeated, and 
in the meantime General Harris 
had crossed tho Mysore frontier, 
arriving at Malavelly on the 27th 
of Marw 1799, within 40 miles of 
Seringapatam, where a general 
action ensued, and the Mysoreans 
put to*rQut again, fell back on So- 
ringapatam, which was soon alter 
closely invested on every side. 
(VidoDUKE OF WBUiiiNUTOU;. After 
besieging it for some timo, a gene- 
ral attack was made on tho 4th of ' 
May, and the place was carried. 
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Tippoo consulted astrologers, who 
pointed this day out as one of peril. 
He made them presents, sohcited 
their prayers in his behalf, and had 
just sat down to his mid*day repast 
when he was informed that an ac* 
tual assault had commenced. He 
immediately sallied forth, and after 
dii’ecting some operations person- 
ally^ ho found his men failing in 
heart. Many we#e lying dead, and 
noarly all survivors flying In con- 
fusion, — ^he himself slightly wound- 
od, mounted bis horse and made for 
the x>alace, buoyed up perhaps with 
the sanguine nope that he might 
there mako an honorable capitula- 
tion. His fate is well told by Wilks, 
“ Among tho conjectures of those 
who wore chiefly admitted to the 
Sultan’s intimacy in the last days 
of his existence, was one founded 
on obscure hints which had escaped 
him, of tho intention to destroy 
coi^tain papers, to put to death his 
principal women, and to die in de- 
fence of tho palace. He was destin- • 
od to a fall more obscure and un- . 
noticed ; no individual among the 
assailants was aware of his presence 
on tho northern rampart, and ho 
was entirely undistinguished in the 
ultimate mass offugitives:.beforqho 
reached the gate, he had received a 
second wound, but did not fall. 
Fugitives from tho bodj’’ of the 
place, as well as tho exterior ram- 
pai-t, wore crowding in opposite 
directions, and with various in- 
tentions towards this gate ; the de- 
tachment of the 12th nad descend- 
ed into tho body of the place, for 
the purpose of arresting the pro- 
gress of tho groat mass passing 
through the gate from tho exterior 
works, to the interior of the place ; 
and the two columns of the assail- 
ants were now directing a destruc- 
tivo fire by regular platoons, into 
oach side of the arch. In attempt- 
ing to pass through, the Sultan re* 


ceivod a third Wound from the in- 
torior detachment, his horse was 
at the same instant brought down, 
and his faithful attendants percoiy- 
ing his situation, placed him in his 
paJankeeif, but the space became so 
crowded, and choakod up 1^ tho 
dead and dying, that it was impos- 
sible to roinovo him ; and he ap- 
peared to have afterwards movOT 
out of tho palankeen. While in 
this situation , some English soldiers 
entered tho gateway, and a personal 
attendant proposed that he should 
mako himself known for the pre- 
servation of his lifo. Tho Sultan 
either suspected an opposite result 
from such a disclosure, or dotor- 
mined not to be so preserved ; and 
peremptorily forbad it ; but one of 
tho soldiers attempting to seisse iiis 
sword-belt, the Sultaun almost faint- 
ing from his wounds, seized a sword 
which lay near him, and mode a 
dosporato cut at the soldier, who 
shot him through tho temple, and 
ho instantly expired.” 

‘‘ His remains were deposited near 
those of his father, in tho superb 
mausoleum of the Lall Baug, witft 
all tho splendour and distinction 
which the religious observance of 
Mobammodan rites, and the mili- 
.tary honors of European somilture 
could bestow. Peals of thundor 
terrific* and extraordinary ovonf in 
this district, burst over the Island 
of Soringapatam immediately after 
the fliner^ ; and tho wonaorings 
of a pious imagination might in- 
nocently deem this awful close in- . 
tended to mark tho termination of 
the coremony, and the memory of 
the scene i 

* Two officers and several men wore killed 
in camp. 

t 1 have repeatedly marked, from the 
adjacent heights, tho oonrse of tho thunder- 
clouds ; there seemed to boa distinct tenden- 
cy to burst over the island of Suringapatam 
and its Immediate vicinity ; and 1 do not 
think that imaglnatiou had anything ta do 
with this rematk. 
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Wilks fiirthor says of GKppoo: — 
In person, lie was neither so tall 
nor so robust as his father, and had 
a short pursy neck ; the largo liinjbs, 
small eyes, aquiline nosg, and fair 
complexion of Hyder, marked the 
Arabic character derived from his 
mother. IJppoo’s singularly small 
and delica/e hands and feet, his 
largo and full eyes, a nose, less 
promin^t, and a much darker 
complexion, were all national cha- 
racteristicsoftholndianfonn. There 
was in the first view of his counte- 
nance, ah appearance of dignity 
which wore off on farther obseiwa- 
tion ; and his subjects did not feci 
that it inspired the terror or respect, 
which in common with his father, 
he desired to command. Hydor’s 
lapse from dignity into low and 
vulgar scolding, was among the few 
oints of imitation or resemblance, 
ut in one it inspired fear, in the 
other ridicule. In most instances 
exhibiting a contrast to the charac- 
ter and manners of his father, he 
spoke in a loud and unharmonious 
tone of voice ; he was extremely 
garrulous, and, on superficial sub- 
ejects, dolivorod his sentiments with 
plausibility. In exterior appear- 
ance, ho affected the soldier; in 
his toilet, the distinctive habits of 
the Mussulman ; he thought hardi-' 
ness to be indicated by a plain unin- 
cumbered attire, which he equal- 
ly exacted from those around him, 
and the long robe and trailing 
drawers were banished from his i 
court. He had heard that some 
of the monarchs of antiquity march- 
ed on foot at the head of their 
armies, and ho would sometimes 
affect a similar exhibition, with his 
musket on his shoulder. But he 
was usually mounted, and attached 
groat impoii;ance to horsemanship, 
in which he was considered to excel. 
The conveyance in a palankeen he 
derided, and in a great degree pro- 


hibited, even to the aged and infirm ; 
but in all this tendency, there was 
as much of avarice as of taste* Ho 
was a minute reformer in every de- 
partment, to the extent of abridging, 
with other expenses of the palace, 
the fare of his own table, to tho 
pleasures of which he was consti- 
tutionally indifferent ; and even in 
the dress of his nmnial servants, he 
deemed respectaole attire to be a 
mark of unnecessary extravagance. ’ * 
Of the vemaouW languages, ho 
spoke no other than Hindoostanoe 
and Canarese ; but from a smatter- 
ing in Persian literature, he consi- 
dered himself as the first philoso- 
pher of tho age. Ho spoke ‘ that 
language with fluency ; but although 
the pen was for ever in his hand, 
he never attained either elegance 
or accuracy of style. The leading 
features of his character were vani- 
ty and arrogance ; no human being 
was ever so handsome, so wise, so 
learned, or so brave as himself. 
Besting on the shallow instruction 
of his scanty reading, he neglected 
the practical study of mankind. 
No men had ever loss penetration 
into character ; and accordingly no 
prince was ever so ill- served; the 
army alone remained faithful, in 
spite of all his efforts for the subver- 
sion of disciplino and allegiance. 
Hyder delegated to his instruments 
a large poition of his own power, 
as the best means for its preserva- 
tion. Tippoo seemed to mel every 
exercise of delegated authority as 
an usurpation of his own. Ho 
would familiarly say to the solders, 
if yotir officer gives you one word of 
abuse, return nun two. The revolu- 
tiona^ doctrine of equality import- 
ed from Prance, scarcely appeared 
to be a novelty. No person ought 
to bo of importance in a^ state Imt 
the Sovereign 'alone ; alVother men 
ought to be equal'; the murder of 
the Sovereign was not an extraordi* 
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Dar^ incident in the history of any 
nation, and probably arose from 
laxity in command.” 

“ From coustitutLonal or inciden- 
tal*causes,he was less addicted than 
his father to the pleasures of the 
harem, which, however, contained 
at his death about one hundred 
persons.” 

‘^From sun-ri^ until midnight ho 
devoted his whole time to public 
affairs, with the interruptions neces- 
sary for meals, and for occasional 
exercise, seldom imitating his fa- 
ther’s practice of a short repose in 
the heat of the day. But his occu- 
pation 'was not business: ho was 
engaged in the invention of new 
machinery never finished, while the 
old was suffered to decay. His 
application was intense and inces- 
sant ; ho affected to do the whole of 
his own business, and to write with 
his own hand the foul draft of al- 
most every despatch, however un- 
important ; and ho suffered the fate 
familiarly known to attach to that 
absurd pretension: the machine stood 
still, because the master would not 
lot it work. A secret emissary hod 
boon sent to Poona, he reported, 
and represented that his cash was 
expended: after the lapse of 
several months, Tippoo delivered 
a foul draft to the secretary — 
let this bo despatched to A. B, at 
Poona. Hero 1 am said the aniis- 
saiy ! he had returned for some 
weeks from mere necessity : he had 
prestJiited himself daily at the dur- 
bar, and could never before attract 
notice. The 8uIteEun for once hung 
down his head.” 

“'J'ho ruling passion for innova- 
tion absorbed the proper hours for 
current business: and failures of 
experiments, obvious to the whole 


• Ob^truetk) in urethra. One of th« 

vltia obeesnarum partinm,** whidi .a me- 
dical friend telli me was unknown to Ilip 
pocrates, Galen, or Celsus. 




world, wore the topics of bis incos- 
sant boast as the highest efforts of 
human wisdom. Hj’der was an 
improving monarch, and exhibited 
few imjpvations. Tippoo was an 
innovating monarch, and made no 
improvements. One had a sagacious 
and powerful mind; the other a 
.feeble and unsteady intellect. There 
was (says one of my manuscripts*) 
nothing of permanency in his views, 
no solidity in his councils, and no 
confidence on the part of the go- 
verned : all was innovation on his 
part, and the fear of farther novelty 
on the pait of others; and the 
order of to-day was expected to bo 
reversed by the invention of to- 
morrow. It may bo affiiined of his 
principal measures however speci- 
ous, that all had a direct tendency 
to injure the finances, undermine 
the Government, and oppress the 
people. All the world was puzsslod 
what distinct character should bo 
assigned to a soveroignwho was never 
the same. He could neither be truly 
characterized as liberal or parsimo- 
nious ; as tyrannical or benevolent ; 
as a nmn of talents, or as destitute 
of parts. By turns, ho assumed tbo 
character of each. In one object 
alone ho appeared to be consistent, 
having perpetually on his tongue tho 
projects of jehad— holy war. Tho 
most intelligent and sincere weU- 
wishers of the house concurred in 
the opinion of his father, that his 
heart and head were both defective, 
however covered by a plausible 
and imposing flow of words ; and 
they were not always without sus- 
picions of mental aberration.' ’ 

** Tippoo, like his father, admitted 
no associate in his councils : but, 
contrary to his father, he first de- 
termined, and then discussed ; and 


* By the venerable Seyed Hussein, who, 
with most of the native authorities, mention- 
ed In tho Preface to tho first volume, have 
paid the debt of nature sinee I left Mysoor. 
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Jill deviation from the opinion which 
hn annomiced, or was k|io\yn to 
favor, was stigmatised as obstinacy 
or incapacity/* 

“As a statesman ,Tipp^ was in- 
ciapiiblc of those abstract views, and 
that large compass of thought, em- 
braced by his father’s mind. His 
talents as a soldier, exhibited the 
same contrast. He was unable to 
grasp the plan of a campaign, or 
the conduct of a war ; although he 
gave some examples of skill in 
marshaling a battle. Unlike his 
lather, whose modej*ation was ever 
most conspicuous in success, whoso 
cipianimity was uniform in ovei*y 
aspect of fortune, and, who gonor- 
alfy extracted some advantage from 
ovciy discomfiture, Tippoo was in- 
toxicated with success, and des- 
ponding in adversity. His mental 
energy failed with the decline of 
fortune; but it wore unjust to 
question his physical courage. Ho 
foil in the defence of his capital ; 
hut, he fell, performing the duties 
of a common soldier, not of a Go- 
noral. The improvomeiit in his 
infuiitiy and artflleiy, w'ould have 
been considerable, had it not been 
marred by incessant dislocations, 
and unmerited promotions ; but, 
his army, as a whole gradually do- 
clitiod 111 efficiency, as it departed 
from the admirablo organization 
I’ocoived from his father. The suc- 
cess of the campaign of 178(1, may, 
in part, ho ascribed to the remains 
of that *organization. His failure 
against the English, art^se from the 
fiMse policy of neglecting his most 
efficient arm— the cavalry.” 

‘ t Huring the life of Hyder, it was 
the fashion to indulge in high ex- 
ectations of tho qualities of the 
eir appanmt, hut it was the hoih- 
age of disappointed, uninformed, and 
generally of unwoi'thy men. Hyder 
in his lifo-timo was stigmatized as 
a tyrant ; comparison made him 


almost seem merciful : the English 
prisoners hailed the intelligence 
of Tippoo*s accession ; and they 
learned to mourn for the death of 
Hyder.” 

The tolerant spirit of Hyder, re- 
conciled to his usurpation tho mem- 
bers of every sect : appropriate ta- 
lents regulated his choice of instru- 
ments, to tho entire exclusion of 
religious preference ; and it may bo 
affinned that he was served writh 
equal zeal by men of every porsua- 
tion. Hyder was seldom wrong. and 
O'ippoo seldom right in his estimate 
of character : and it is quoted as a 
marked example that ilydorknew 
Seyed Sahob to bo a tolerably good 
man of business, but neither a 
brave nor a sagacious soldier ; and, 
accordingly, never employed him 
in an important military trast. 
Tippoo in tho campaign of 1 790, had 
hiinsolf dogi’adodhim for incapacity, 
hut in 1799, committed tho post of 
danger, and the fate of tho empire, 
into the same incompetent hanrls. A 
dark and intolerant bigotry exclud- 
ed from Tippoo’s choice call hut tho 
true believers ; and unlimited per- 
secution united in detestation of his 
rule ovorj' Hindoo in his dominions. 
In tho Hindoo no dtjgi’co of merit 
w'as a passport to favor ; in the 
Mussulman no crime could ensure 
displeasure.” 

“In one solitary instance, tho sup- 
pression of drunkenness, ho promot- 
ed morals without the merit of virtu- 
ous intention : bigotry exacted tho 
literal version of a text generiUly 
interpreted with laxity : arrogance 
suggested that ho vras the only tnie 
commentator : and the ruling pas- 
sion whispered that the measure 
was new. Both sovereigns w^ero 
equally unprincipled ; hut Hyder 
had a clear undisturbed view of tho 
intorosts of ambition : in I'ippoo 
that view was incessantly obscured 
and perverted by tho meanest pas- 
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8u)us. He murdered his Euprlish 
prisoners, by a selection of the best 
boenuse ho Imtod their valour : ho 
oppressed iuid insulted his 1 i iiidoo 
subjcicts, because he hated a reli- 
gion which, if protected, would have 
been the best support of his throne ; 
and ho tawiied, in his last extremi- 
ty, on this injured people, when ho 
vainly hoped that their incantations 
might influence his fate : ho per- 
secuted coiiH’ary to his interest; 
and hoped, in opposition to his be- 
lief. llydor, with all, his faults, 
might be deemed a model of tolera- 
tion, by the professor of any reli- 
gion. rippoo, in au ago when per- 
secution only suiwived in history, 
renewed its worst terrors ; and was 
the la^it Mahomedaii prince, after a 
long interval of better feeling, who 
2 >ropagated that religion by' the 
edge of the sword. » i ydor’s vices 
invariably promoted his political 
interests ; Tipjioo’s more frequently 
defeated them. If Uyder’s punish- 
ments were barbarous, they were 
at h‘ast efliciont to their puiqioso. 
Tippoo’s court and army was one 
vast scene of unpunished pecula- 
tion, notorious oven to himself. 
He was barbarous where severity 
was vice, and indulgent whore it 
was virtue. If he had qualities 
fitted for empiro they were strangely 
c‘f|ui vocal ; the disqualifications 
were obvious and unquestionable ; 
and the decision of history will 
lujt be far removed from the ob- 
servation almost proverlnal in 
Mysore, that llyder was born to 
create an ominre, Tippoo to lose 
one.” 

LINDSAY, the Honorable Jamks 
and John, of the houses of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, played a pro- 
minent part in the wars of the 
Carnatic. James fell in 1782, in 
stoiming the redoubts at Ouddaloro 
in the twenty- fifth year of his ago. 


j John fell into the hands of Hyde^ 
j with tho iiufortuiiato division 
1 Colonel feiil lie, at f?erambauoum, 
on iho loth September 1780. I'he 
following is his own accouzit of his 
capture (Lives of the Lindsays, Vol . 
111). AVhilo tho English were being 
cut to 2 >ioces by tho ruthless sava- 
gery of Hydor’s horse, after they 
had suiTendored and given uj) their 
arms, ho wuites : 

“ Our situation was now bocoino 
beyond all descri 2 )tion dreadful, 
from tho screams of tho wouiuleil 
and dying 2>coplo on tlie side of tho 
hollow, and from tho vast ii umbers 
that were smothered in the iniddlu 
of it, owing to the extraordinary 
pressure." 

‘‘In this situation I was so unfor- 
tunate us to be near the centre, and 
in a few minutes 1 should bavo 
suffered tho same fate as a number 
of others, if at that time I had not 
called out to two men of my com- 
pany who were near tJio edge, and, 
though they were both dcs 2 )oratol>' 
wounded, yet by groat exertions 
they dragged me out of tho dread- 
ful pressure." 

“ 1 hen, reflecting that the superi- 
or appearance of my dress might bo 
fatal to me, I recollected that I liad 
in my pocket two hundred pagodas, 
(£70) being the subsistouco of my 
troo2>». which, it imnicfliately 
struck mo, would be tho mea-ns of 
preserving my life." 

‘ ‘ I therefore looked around mo to 
observe the dilfercut countenances . 
of tho hoi'semen an<l, thinking that 
I had distingnishod one whoso look 
was loss ferocious than tho rest, C 
ulled out my bag pagodas, and 
eckoTiod him to approach mo, 
which ho instantly did, put up his 
sw'ord, and dismounted. I imme- 
diately delivered him the bag ; ho 
seemed much surprised and jilcased 
at tho magnitude of its contents, 
which gave mo the most sanguine 
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f^xpoctutioiis. After ho ha'd put it 
up, ho (loiiiand<3<l my accoiwreinouts, 
which I iiwtantly trok off and pre- 
8onted to him ; I now thouf?ht ho 
would have f^one no farther, but(ono 
lifter the other) he Btripped me of 
every thing except my breeches and 
Olio half of my shirt, — having torn 
off the other to .Aie up my other 
tilings ill a bundle. Though much 
coiK^urucd at *boiixg thus stripped 
naked after tho part 1 had acted 
towards him, I nowever made no 
doubt but that ho would grant mo 
his protjction, especially when [ 
saw him mount hiK horse ; which 
ho, however, had no sooner done, 
thaiylie drew his sabre, and, after 
giving mo two or thrive wounds, 
instantly rodo olf, leaving me stang 
with ingo, and laying tho blame 
upon myself for having called hun 
towards me. After some minutes, 
what with the loss of blood and tho 
intoiiHo heat of tho sun, 1 fainted 
away, fully convinced that I was 
expiring, and pleased to think my 
lust monumts were so goiitlo.^’ 

** I do not know liow long I re* 
maitiod in this situation, but I was 
roused from it by a dreadful pain 
in my left shoulder-blade. 1 now 
found that 1 ^yaa neai ly driven into 
tho centi'O again, and that a dead 
mail was lying upon me, and a pike 
that had luissod through his body 
had pouotruted into my shoulder, 
and caused mo tho sovorO }>am.’’ 

“In this manner 1 lay for some 
inluutos, when John Kolmau, of my 
1 oiupaiiy, called out, upon obsorv- 
ing iut\ that 1 was dead; upon 
\\iLicli 1 answered, “Notyct^but 
near about it.*’ At this ujomeiit ho 
observed throe French hussars, and 
desired mo to go to them ; I answer- 
ed him that 1 was so weak I could | 
not walk, and, besides that, I was 
so jainiuod in the crowd that .1 
could not move nij'-solf; up(»n which, 
being a very strong luaii, ho roachod 


out his hand towards mo, and, my 
head being the only part he could 
touch, ho drag;ged me out by the 
hair, and caiTied me to tho French, 
when I once more fainted; however,, 
one of them put some arrack into 
my mouth, which soon revived me,^ 
and I told them in French I W'as an 
oflicor, and requested that they 
would protect me, which they as- 
sured me in the strongest manner 
they would do. They accordingly 
drew their swords to keep off tho 
horse, who were every moment 
endeavouring to cut mo down. At 
this time my preserver, John Ivol- 
man, was by some accident sepa- 
rated from mo, and I afterwards 
found he was cut to pieces.” 

“ Tho hussars now carried luo to 
their commander, Lally, who was 
at some distance with his corps. 
Ho immediately came up to ino, 
and expressed his coneorn at my 
situation, ordered my wounds to bo 
bound up, and placed mo upon ouo 
of Ills elephants, and they told me 
that, as Hyder every moment 
expected General Muuroo to arrive 
ou the field of battle, he was going 
to fall back to his old camp,” 
‘^'i'hough extremely feeble,! could 
not help considering myself excoed- 
ingly fortunate at having got into 
such humane hands, and tlio 
thought of tho treatment I might 
afterwards undergo was entirely 
absorbed in thun&fulndss at tii <3 
danger I had escaped. From the 
toi> of tho elephant, tho first thing 
that I cast my eyes upon was six 
wounded men of my compan^% ‘ 
W'ith ropes about their necks, and 
boat on in the most inhuman 
manner by a Moorman who was 
loading them.” 

1 at this moment had a distinct 
view of Hydor’s army, his infantry, 
marching in the' most regular 
manner to English music, in tho 
centre, and his cavalry ou tho flunks. 
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UyJer Ali himself was riding at the 
head of one of his battalions, upon 
a small dun horse, and dross<^ in a 
blue silk jacket and a red turban. 
He came liding up to Ijully, with 
whom ho couvorsod ■ in the most 
familiar manner, and appeared 
vastly pleased, bursting out into 
fits of laughter. Jn this manner I 
arrived in the camp, after a march 
of ten miles, an^ W'as extremely 
weak and fatigued ; but Ijeroy, one 
of the French hussars w^ho had 
tKwed mo from being cut down by 
IJydor’s horse, gave me some soup 
and a shirt and long drawers, which 
1 had great want of, iis my skin 
was in one entire blister with the 
scorching heat of the sun.” 

“ As this was now the sixth night 
1 had passed without sleep, not- 
withstanding the groat pain I w'as 
ill, I did not awake until morning, 
when I found that four odicers, 
severely wounded, had been brought 
in dimng the night, and iii the 
morning I found two of them lying 
dead by my side.” 

“Oil the 11th, in the morning, 
Ruiiio of the French officers came 
and told mo that llyder had sent 
them orders to deliver up to him all 
their prisoners. They expressed 
their grief at it, but declared that 
Hydcr would inflict confdign ?] 
ininishmont upon them if they did 
not instantly comply.” 

“ At this instant the guards came 
in, and in a thundering maimer, 
drove us before them, ^ like a flock of 
slieep, and loading us with blow'S 
because our wounds proveiitod us 
from walking fast In this manner 
we wore* conducted before llyder, 
who, after looking at us all, and 
taking down our names, desired us 
now to go to our quai'tors, and to 
eat, drink, sleep, and be happy. 
This speech gave us all groat com- 
fort, and wo were taken crxt of his 
presence. When I came out, a 


figure, covered dll over with blood, 
came limping up to mo and called 
mo by my namei which from the 
voice 1 soon discovered was my old 
friend David fiaird ; this w'as a 
most welcome meeting to both of 
us.” 

“ Ilis fortune had not boen quite 
so good as mine, for ho had been, 
like mo, stripped — worse wounded 
— and had lain all the day and the 
following night on the fiehl of battle, 
every horseman thinking him so 
badly wounded that they vronld not 
bo at the trimblo of c< 'nducting him 
inb» the camp; ho had, howevia*, 
made a shift to come in of himself, 
and now declared that the only pain 
he felt at that time was violent 
hunger. I infbrmod him of Hydor’s 
spetich to us, which much pleased 
him. ’ 

“ I then porcoivod s^ iiio men of 
my company at a distance, and, f r- 
getting that 1 was a prisoner, 1 
went towai-ds tliem, being dosinais 
of speaking with them, but 1 had 
nc.tg*>no mi>re than two or throe 
steps before the guard saw me, and 
u shower ( f blows which I recoiveil 
all over mo 8iM>n made mo recollect 
that I was not my own iiiasbjr.” 

“ We wore now' conducted to a 
tent, whore abnut twenty wound- 
ed ( flicors had boon brought before 
UB, and prosoTited a sight that 
would have sti^uck any other enemy 
with pity, except the « no whose 
hands wo had fallen int » ; few of 
them had less than six wounds ; 
every moment they w’oro bringing 
in inorefruin the field of batjble, but 
great numbers, both of officers and 
soldiers, br;ing stripped and severely 
wounded, w'ere left to perish on tho 
scene of acti*>n.” 

“Towards the evening Colonel 
BailHo and fifty-eight ofllcors were 
collected together at this tout, and 
some infamous provisions were Hung 
upon a largo cloth upon the groumi 
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and wo were dusircd to eat that or 
want. Two Fronch surgeons were 
then pennittod to pome and dress 
our wounds, who, ;fts soon as they 
saw our nunibor.^ declared that it 
was impossible ft)r them to dress so 
many withonh^me assistance ; ac- 
cordingly, ojpimr tying up the wounds 
of about tsfonty of the worst, they 
went a^y, and said that they 
would apply to IJyder for moro 
assistance.’' 

, “ On the 12th, in tho morning, it 
was discovered that three officers 
had died during the niglit, and vast 
numbers were delirious. Colonel 
ilaillie, who was badly wounded 
hiinself, now rotiuostod that they 
would son<l for tho surgeons and 
somo provisions, bxit all the answer 
he received was, that the army was 
just going to march twelve miles 
nearer A root, and that when wo 
came to tho gi’oiind wo should ob- 
tain evorytliing Wo wanted.’’ 

*‘A &)W minutes attorwards tho 
grand Nagar boat (which is a groat 
drum mounted upon a camel), us a 
signal for tho anuy to begin their 
march. A strong guard came and 
informed us that there were con- 
veyances for twenty of the worst 
of us, btit that all the rest w'ere to 
walk. It was iu vain for us to 
iittompt to reason with them that 
wo were xinablo to walk ; abuse and 
blows wore all wo gained by it. 
Numbers at length throw thorn- 
solves upon the ground, and doclur- 
od that they could not move a stop 
furtUor,an(l, by evei y kind of abuse, 
endeavoured to provoke the guard 
to put them to death,*' 

“ I n this maunjBr we arrived at the 
new encampment late in the oven- 
and it was found that four moro 
officers had died upon the road. 
Three tents were now pitched upon 
alow san«ly ground, barely sufficient 
to contain thirty of <iur number ; 
but tho guard declared that IJydor 


would grant us no more. In the 
evening we had some of the same 
kind of provisions as the day before 
spread out before .us, and on the 
morning of the. 13th the stench of 
our wounds infected tho air around 
us.” 

Ilydcr [now] for tho first time 
inquired afW his prisoners, and 
being informed of our dreadful 
situation, at tho* earnest entreaty 
of tho French officers, ho permitted 
some of them to eomo and give us 
assistance. He now sent us some 
surgeons, but not sufficient, and 
likewise ordered every officer a 
piece of cloth to cover himself, and 
Colonel BailJie one thousand nipees 
to distribute as ho thought 
proper, and which, being divided 
among both officers and soldiers, 
gave ovc^ry one live.” 

•• The French officers, who were all 
very badly off for money and clothes 
themselves, subscribed, however, 
together four hundred pagodas, 
(£140) which they gave to (Colonel 
' baillie upon his bond, and which was 
u most provhleutiul supply, and ona- 
l)led us to buy wlmt things wore 
absolutely necessary for our exis- 
tence ; but still our evils were now 
becoming hourly more iiisuppoita- 
blo, — the wounds of every one were 
full of dirt and* saiid^ as wo had 
nothing to rest Our bodies upon but 
the bare ground, and tho market- 
people, who were permitted to come 
and sell things to us at a most ex- 
orbitant price, found tlio air so of- 
fensive that they would come no 
I longer, yovoral died in this mise- 
rable state, and a very few days 
would have been fatal to us all, if 
Ilyder had not resolved to send 
a^vay his prisoners to his own coun- 
try.*' 

“On the morning of tho 1 6th the 
guards came in and informed fiaillio 
that all tho prisoners weixi to bo 
sent away exce]^ himself andofficors 
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iiOTt in rank to Of those, 

Colonel Baillie kept mysolf and my 
friend Baird, and, as a ver^r great 
indulgence, were pcrmitte<l to 
go and see tho men of our compa- 
nies to bid them farewell. ^ They 
had been still worse treated, if pos- 
sible, than ourselves, and, thinking 
that w’e might have sufficient influ- 
ence to got their situation altered 
for tho better, they determined, 
when an oppoHunity offered, to 
complain to us. But when they 
saw that wo were in ns deplorable 
a situation as themselves, they 
burst into tears, and only hoped 
that the day would come that would 
give them ample revenge for our 
siiffcrings. After having been with 
them n few minutes, and advising 
them to keep up their spirits and 
look for better days, we were obliged 
to leave them, and w*ero 8ei)aratod 
from the rest of our brother officers, 
and carried to another part of tho 
camp.” 

“ My wounds had not yet been 
dressed since I received them, 
the surgeons had always been occu- 
pied WTith those that were worse 
wounded than myself, but the 
change of provisions and extraordi- 
nary heat of the sun, and the com- 
plicated hardships that I had un- 
dergone, threw me into a violent 
fever. We wore now put into a 
tent, tho first shelter 1 hod been 
under since I was taken. I thought 
myself particularly fortunate, at 
this time, in meeting one of my old 
servants, who likewise, on his part, 
expressed his joy ; and told me he 
had not tasted victiials for two days. 
As I was extremely ill, I gave him 
allm^^ treasure, amounting to fifteen 
rupeGs,(£l-10;totakecarQ.of &r me, 
and desired him to go to the bazar, 
and buy something for himself and 
mo. He promised to return imme- 
diately, but the treacherous villain, 
as soon as ho had got my all, left 


me, and I never saw him afterwords- 
Baird, likewise, had been plundered 
of his wealth in much the same 
manner, but Baillie was so gene- 
rous os to give us, out of what littio 
he had remaining, a pagoda each.” 

“ On the morning of tho 18th we 
were informed that liyder was go- 
ing to besiege Arcot, and that no 
meant to carry us along with him ; 

I and, not many minutes afterw'ards, 

^ eight palanquins brought to 

us for our conveyance. This beha- 
viour, so different from tho former, 
surjirisod us extremely, and wo wore 
given to understand that our situ- 
ation would now bo in every respect 
altered for the better ; but we soon 
found out that this outward magni- 
ficence was a political trick of 
Hydor’s, for, while wo marchoil 
along with his army in this manner, 
oscoi^ed by a largo body of horse, 
our pittance of provisions was so 
small, and so bad of its kind, that 
it was barely sufficient for our ex- 
istence.” 

“On tho l*9th,onthe lino of march, 
ijiy old housekeeper, Mootoo, came 
up to mo, and appeared to be ex- 
tremely con cei lied at seeing me so 
very ill, and said that he was dotor- 
mined to stay with mo, — at which 
I was veiy ha])py, but took care to 
keep my remaining pagoda in my 
own possession.” 

“On the 20th Ilydor’s army came 
in sight of Arcot, which began to 
fire at his advanced parties, and a 
shot from tho fort wouniled one of 
our guard ; upon which tho princi- 
pal body of the army moved oflP, and 
took possession of Walajanagar, a 
town near two miles distant froin 
Arcot, Jind our guard conducted us 
there likewise. An old tent was 
pitched ill one of the streets, and wo 
were put into it, but wp found it 
so extremely hot, that wo beseechecl 
them to put us into one of tho 
houses on either side, which, how* 
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over, they refused to do. Wo wero that purpose and, upon our re* 
how surrounded on all sides by fusing to comply wiA this demand, 
strong guards, and a ho said that >;iyo could not expect 

was sent round that any stranger that any favour would bo granted 
who should bo soon hear our guards us.” 

would liave his nose and ears cut ** On the 27th Hyder sent for us 
olf.” to his dtj.rbar, and Captain lluinloy. 

As Kistnhrow, tho Bohauder’s who spoke the Moorish and Per- 
primo inhiistor, used frocpiontly to siau languages extremely well, 
como and )ieo us, wo determined to had a long convorsatiou with Ily- 
pay our court by every kind of der, and told him tho severe treat- 
su omission ; ho was continually mont wo hiul met with. lie setjm- 
asking us questions about tho ed to bo very sony for it, and, after 
strength of the English army and we had been some timo with him, 
the customs of our country, all of ho desired us, as he did on a foniier 
which wo answered with a sorvili- occasion, to “go home, p.nd to eat, 
ty of mannor which tho misery of i drink, sleep, and bo happy,” — and 
our situation alone could oxcuso.” Kistnaroiv, who was displeased 
“ Finding now that there was no with what we had said to Hyder, 
chance of any morfj surgeons being ordered that wo should get no 
allowed to como near us, we wore victuals that day.” 
obliged to tnist to nature for our “ On tho 28th they, to our groat 
cure. Tlie violent fever tiiat I hud joy, brought into our tout eight 
lia<l now for a long timo turned buskots of limior, with a letter 
into a scwei'o flux, and I found from a Pronen ^correspondont of 
that, from having no method of Baillio’s in Pondicherry, desiring 
cleaning myself, and the want of that ho would ^ .fe’ tho 

clothes, 1 was covered with vor- liquor, ifiat ho might know if wo 
min, and, as ^ my circumstancif^ jrot it ; thoroforo, upon pen and ink 
would not admit of my purejiasing being brought, Baillio signed tho 
a comb, my soi*va^,V6otoo shaved receipt. Some time after, Kistna- 
my head piece of glass hot- row camo and asked, “ if wo liked 

tie.”,,-- ' r wine and upon our answering 

* tho hoalth of us all was still that wo did, ha ordered the guard 

very indilfsirunt, we came to a re- to take tho baskets awa}^ saying 
solution requesting that they that ho would take care of it for 
would p\,Vmit us to write into Vol- us, but wo never saw the wine 
loi'cs which - was sixteen miles , afterwards,” 

distant, for a surgeon. Colonel “Thifi bohaviom, joined with our 
^k'dlie made this application to former tveatmoiit, made us almost 
iCistnarow, who asked if wo wore desperate, and we dotermin<^l to 
sure that a surgeon would ooino treat him ever Jiftoiwards with the 
out to us upon such a ro<juost ? most pointed contempt. Accord- 
and, upon his being answered in ingly, tho next timo ho came, in - 
tho atUvmative, ho said, “If you stead of getting up and saluting 
can have interest onougli to pro- him in the sorvilo mannor wo had 
cure a surgeon, the same power hitherto done, wo sat still tho 
will enable you to desire tho com- groimd, without taking the least 
manding oflicor to deliver up the notice of him. He therefore soon 
fort to my master, and I dosiro went away, soomingly much dis- 
that you will accoi^ngly write to pleased ; wo amused ourselves 
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with the idea of treating him with 
the most mortifying contempt, and 
some days elapsed liefore wo saw 
anything more of him.'* 

“ On the 22nd of October a fresh 
guard came, and dcsii^ Ilnird, 
myself, and two others, to prepare 
immediately to go to Seringa- 
patam. 1 represented to them my 
weak situation to undertake so 
long a ioumey, . but we had just 
time to bid adieu to Baillie and the 
rest, when wo wore shoved out of 
the tent, and on the outside I met 
Kistnarow, and again repeated to 
him the impossibility of my per- 
forming the journey ; but ho new 
into a violent passion, shook a cane 
over my head, ‘ ‘ and said better 
people than us were kept all their 
lives in iron cages.*’ 

“ We were now delivered over to 
a guard of matchlock jieons, who 
received strict orders to keep a good 
look-out that we did not run 
away. The palanquins that we 
formerly had wore brought again 
to u£^ bht without any carpet or 
bedding, which made them a most 
painful conveyance. In the even- 
ing we halted at Timory, a small 
fort, ton miles distant from Arcot, 
where my complaints soon began 
to be much worse, being without 
the smallest assistance.” 

Oil the 2:5rd wo continued our 
march, and arrived at Arneo in 
the evening. At this place all tho 
worst of tho wounded prisoners of 
Baillie’s army were kept, and we 
strongly bogged of tho liiollidar 
to allow UR to go and see them, 
which favour we could not obtain. 
My disorder had now become so 
violent, and had rendered me so 
feeble, that I could not stand, and 
my own money, as well as Baird’s, 
him long been expended, so that, 
being unable to purclmse any me- 
dicines, and the provisions which 


they served outto us being ektremely 
bad for my disorder, I had in conse- 

? uenco not tasted anything since 
left Arcot.” 

*‘On the24th we arrived at Polore, 
which is a fort, after a severe 
march of twenty miles, and my 
coihplaiiit now became so violent 
and painful as almost to deprive 
me of speech, and tho violent fa- 
tigue 1 had undergone witliout sus- 
tenance, began to affect my senses. 
The nearer we appi'oached Hyder’s 
country the loss kindness wo had 
shown us, and the cattle of the 
village woi-o hero driven out of 
their shelter, and we wore substitu- 
ted in their place.” 

The time of tho day our guards 
choso to march contributed like- 
wise greatly t6 our miseries, - tor 
they never started till tho sun had 
risen, and thd hoat of it, fi-om being 
without any refreshment, was truly 
insupportable.” . 

On the 27th wo arrived, after a 
very long march, at Shanger- 
nagore, a fort near the pass of the 
(>arnatic into tho Mysore country, 
and tho bullocks, as usual, wei'o 
driven out to make way for us. 
This lust march completely over- 
powered mo, and violent spasms 
and a strong hiccough soi;!:ed me. 
It was evident tJiat 1 was now in 
the last stage of my disoider, and 
Baird and the j*est of my compani- 
ons did all in their power to forco 
me to take a little rice to sustain 
me, but without of feet.” 

“At this time a sepoy of our guard 
came up to me, and, after standing 
by me for some minutes, told mo 
that he would prepare me some 
medicine if I would take it. I told 
him that 1 would thankfdlly take 
anything that he would give me, 
but that I had no money to pay 
him for it. lie said that he did 
not want any money from^a pri- 
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eouer, and then went away. In a 
few minutes he came back, and 
brought with him three green 
pomegranates and a larjge bowl 
of sour milk, and alter mixing the 
fruit with his hands in the milk, 
having previously mashed them 
into a ball upon a stone, ho desired 
me to drinx it. In any other 
situation I would certainly have 
rcfiised to take such a medicine, 
but, as it was, 1 took it and with 
gt'eat loathing drank it off, it hav- 
ing a most dreadful taste, lie 
then desired me to endeavour to 
sleep, which I did, and. in a few 
hours afterwards I awaked much 
bettor, my fevor having abated, and 
my flux was not near so sevei’o ; 
and, for the first time since I left 
Aroot, I eat a little boiled rice.” 

The next morning the sepoy 
came to see mo, and llvas much re- 
joiced at Hooing me so inucli better. 
I told him tmit I owed him my 
life, that, although I was poorliere, 
I had plenty of money in my own 
couiitiy, nnd that I -would reward 
him for it if over I returned. Ho 
then told me that he was not veiy 
^ich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half month, — and, at 
the same time, drew out his little 
puurso and offered mo a rupee. This 
generous behaviour, so differput 
from what I had hitherto experienc- 
ed, drew tears from my eyes, and I 
thanked him for his generosity, but 
would not take his money.” 

“ On the morning of the 28th we 
continued our joumoy, and crossed 
the pass through the mountains, 
and arrived at a large camp of 
Hyder’s that was stationed there 
for the purpose of sending provi- 
sions to his army in the Camatio. 
I was still very ill, and, upon the 
commandant coming to see us, I 
asked him to permit us to stay a 
couplc^f days in his camp torefiresh 


ourselves, for that I should die be* 
fore I got to Seringapatam, if I did 
not get some rest. He answered 
me in a rage, that ** I might die 
and be damned — that ho had re- 
ceived the Nabob's orders to send 
me to his capital, and that if I died 
on the road, he would tie a rope 
ix>und my nock and drag me there.” 
After this answer I abandoned my- 
self to my fate, and saw that I 
could gain nothing from their hu- 
manity.” 

I, however, from this time, re- 
gained my health every hour, and 
now felt no other pain than that 
arising from severe hunger, for 
our allowance was very scanty, 
and, although wo always marched 
early in the morning, our guard 
never gave us any provisions until 
they had eaten their own victuals 
and taken a sleep, to that it was 
generally ton at night before we 
had anything brought us to eat.” ' 

On the 30th wo amved at a fort 
called Periapattam, and the inha- 
bitants of the countrj^ caAo flock- 
ing around us, as if we were a 
parcel of wild boasts, and our guards 
even took money from them for 
showing us. Indeed, wo wore 
most misorablo-looking creatures. 
I was with my shaved head and a 
dirty shirt and trowsers, which were 
those I had got from tho French, 
and which I had now had on six 
weeks without washing. In this 
situation I presented a most ludi- 
crous figure, but I was now too 
much accustomed to their treatmeiit 
to bo much concerned at their 
making themselves merry at our 
expense. We were at this place 
put into a house for the first time, 
and, in rummaging the room, we 
found a large pot of fine milk, 
which we immwiately made free 
with, and made a most excellent 
meal of it with rice ; however, in 
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IW moniiug, uu old scolding 
Xt'omaii came and abused us in the 
severest manuor for stealing her 
milk, and in a few minutes the 
whole village was collected about 
us, abusing us, and the command- 
ant doclurod, i£ wo were over de- 
tected in thieving again, ho would 
Hog us all round.” 

“ On the 1st of November wo ar- 
rived at a fort called Caurapatam, 
and were lodged in the usual man- 
ner. 1 hero had a narrow escape 
from the fury of an enraged lluj- 
poot, for, happening to approach hjs 
tireplaoe when ho was dressing his 
victuals, and putting my foot with- 
in the circle in which all his cook- 
ing utensils were placed, ho no 
sotiiier perceived it than ho drew his 
sword and ran after me* Seeing my 
danger, 1 made off, and sheltered 
myself bohiuil a tree, whilst some of 
the guard came and asked the 
11 aj poot what 1 had done, — who, 
with all tho signs of loathing, said 
that 1 had come and j}ollutod his 
victuals hy i)utting my feet within 
his hallowed circle 1 protested 
that 1 did not mean any hai*!!!, and 
said that I was uuac<piaiutod with 
their customs ; and it was with 
great trouble I escaped a severe 
chastiboment. As there was a pond 
of water la^ar our lodging that day, 
1, for tho first time, took my shirt 
off my b.ick, and sent my man, 
Iklootoo, to wash it, as it was as 
blaok as a coal, ami, upon his 
bringing it back, I gave my trow- 
sers to undorgo tho sumo ablu- 
tion.” 

N(»thinghapTOnod material to us 
from this to llyder’s capital, except 
my having very near sustained a 
relapse of my disozdor, from my 
having ono day, upon our halting, 
in an orange-grove, plucked a 
quantity of tho fruit, although they 
were quito green, and, being very 


hungry, I imxnediatoly oat tUem> 
which brought on a violent return 
of my complaint, which lasted 
several da^^^s and then went ott\ 
principally, I believe, owing to the 
poorness of my diet. My severe 
sickness, however, gained me ono 
advantage, for iny 'wounds were by 
tnis time quito healed, and witho&t 
tho smallest assistance of medi- 
cine.” 

^ So the march contiuuod till on 
tho Gtli of November, the prisoners 
arrived at Soringapatam. They 
wore instantly thrown into a duu- 
goon, where they dragged out throo 
and a half weary years, and in pro- 
j)ortion to tho successes of the 
English anny the worse treatment 
the prisoners wore subjected to. 
Tho prison journal of Jehu Linil- 
say id very intorofetiug, recounting 
the tortures tho captives suffered, 
the hunger and scanty fare tliey 
had to endure, tho various dovicos 
and inventions they contrived, to 
while aWay tho monotony, among 
which were, chcss-lioards and cards 
made of paper and cloth pasted to- 
gether, backgammon boards made 
of bamboo, dice of ivciry, got in by 
btealth and cut into blni])o with an 
old knife, ingenious lat-traps, for 
the dungeon swarmed with rats and 
mice, 

J3uring tho whole of ihis time 
tho ])ribOiiers >,vero kept in inn'Hu^t 
iguoiunco of the progress of tho 
war, but on th*) Htu of Maz’ch 1781 
(Jolonol Bailin' arrived with two 
other officers who had been kept in 
Mydor’s camp, ami though lodged 
separately, communication was es- 
tablished through their servants, 
who inforined the captives that 
Bir Eyro Coote was in the Held 
against tho enemy, which in their 
dark prison gave them a ray of 
hope. On the 10th of May i78J, 
the captives were all put ill ii*oiis. 
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except Captain Baird, who was 
not subjected to such treatment 
till the lOthNovombor. On tholHth 
November 1782, Colonel Baillie died 
in irons, having boon treated with 
marked severity On the 6th Fe- 
bruaiy 1788, they heard of Hyder’s 
death and looked forward to a ter- 
mination of the campaign and their 
release, but they had yet to wait 
and suffer. On the 17th April 
(^olonel Braithwaite arrived, who 
had been captured by Tippoo. 

On the 20th June, General Ma- 
thews arrived a prisoner and was 
put into irons, and from him they 
heard of the operations at Bodnoro 
and Mangalore. On the 0th October 
they hoard .that home few days 
before Mathews had been poisoned. 
By the timty of Mangalore, the 
surviving pri Honors w'ere released, 
with their limbs free of the irons 
which had boon their companions 
for years. 

BAIRD, General Sin ])avii>, was 
born in 1767 and commenced his 
military career in 1772 m the 
second regimont of Foot. In 1779, 
he wont out to India as (.aptain of 
the 78rd. During the Carnatic 
wars ho happened to be with the 
unfortunate detachment of Colonel 
Baillie and at the affair of IV- 
rambaucum (vide Lindsay, Hyder) 
was wounded in four iilacos, and 
was left as dead for a whole day 
and niglit on the battle field. But 
on becoming consoious he walked 
into the French camp, and was 
there made prisoner by the olhcors, 
who hout him to Hyder. Eventually 
Hj’der sent him on to Soringapa- 
tain, where ho draggort througn a 
weaiy impiisonmeut of three and 
n half 3’oars in one of its miserable 
dungeons. A fter the Treaty of Man- 
galore in I7b4, Baird withthoothor 
surviving prisoners was released. 


and ho was spared to avenge on a 
future occasion thefrightfulcruelties 
perpetrated by Tippoo on hundreds 
of his companions in arms. In 
1787, Baird was made Major of the 
71st, and after his return to Eng- 
land, was made Lieutenant Colo* 
nel of the same regiment in 1790. 
In the following year he returned 
to India again, and under the 
Marquis Cornwallis served with 
great distinction in the capture of 
Haven droog. In 1797, he arrived 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he was appointed Brigadier-Ge- 
neral, and placed on that staff in 
command of a Briga<le. 

In 1798 ho returned to India as 
Major- General, and led tho storm- 
ing party at the siege of Beringa- 
patam, 4th May 1799, exclaiming 
tth ho stopped out of tho trenches 
with uplifted swoid, when all his 
arrangements were completed, , 
‘ Como my bravo follows follow me, 
and prove yourselves worthy the 
namo of IWtish soldiers!* The 
result is well known. (Vide Tippoo, 
Wellesley, Wellington, Har- 
ris.) 

Before proceeding further it 
must bo noticed thiit when the 
army was being ori»iinized for this 
i war, rolonol Wellesley was ap- 
1 pointed at the Nizam* s request to 
I the ooinmaml of the Ilydei'abad 
ContiugontinFobruaiy 17*99. Wel- 
lesley being Baird’s junior in the 
seiwicejthe selection caused the lat- 
ter gi'oat dissatisfaction, although 
there were throe officers* senior to 
him, who might have taken um- 
brnge with more justice. Baird 
thought fit to write a letter to Ge- 
neral ii arris, tho commandor-in- 
chief, commenting upon his im- 
aginary grievance. 

* Major-General Floyd. Major-General 
Bridges. Major-General Fophum. 
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The Appendix No, IV shews how 
the affair ended. Alter the cap* 
ture of Soringupatam, Hail'd who 
had led the storming party applied 
to bo reliered. Geiler^ Morris 
immediately communicated with 
Major 'raring, the Deputy Adju- 
tant-General, and asked who was 
the next officer for duty — ‘‘ Colo- 
nel Roberts,*’ said Major Turing. 
“ Then put him in orders to 
replied General Harris. A little 
while afterwards. Major Turing 
said, “ no, feir, I havo made a mis- 
take ; Colonel Wellesley is tho next 
for duty, not Colonel Roberts.” 
“Then let Coloncd Wellesley be 
put in orders for tho relief,” said 
G eneral J 1 arris. So Wellesley wont, 
and on tho 6th of May 1799, Ge- 
neral Harris received a letter from 
Colonel Wellesley, stating that it 
was absolutely necessary that ho 
should appoint a permanent gar- 
rison and a commanding officer to 
the place. Ho added, “ Till that 
is done, the people will have no 
confidence in us, and everything 
must bo in confusion. That which 
I arrange this day, my successor 
may alter to-morrow, and his tho 
next day, and nothing will ever be 
settled.” « General Harris immedi- 
ately appointed Wellesley in com- 
mand and gave him a more per- 
manent garrison. Baird remon- 
strated at what he considered 
favouritism and received a rebuke 
which ^recalled him to a more 
correct sense of military discipline. 
The correspondence is printed in 
the Appendix No. V. Baird having 
borne the brunt of the assault, it 
is not to be wondered at that he 
considered himself entitled to the 
high post which was now conferred 
upon Colonel Wellesley, and not- 
withstanding all that has been urg- 
ed in defence of the appointmont,by 
Lord Hanis* biographer, the BiglR 


IZou’bleiS.R. Lushin^oUyit is ques- 
tionable w'hether Baird would not 
have received tho post of Governor 
of Seringapatam, taking all circum- 
stances mto consideration, had tho 
Marquis Wellesley not been Gov- 
ernor General of India at the 
tiirie, for tho following corrospond- 
once shews how exactly Harris un- 
derstood the govoriior-gonoral. Lord 
H.arris in a despatch from Camp 
Milgottah,. dated 28th June 1799jto 
the Marquis, writes : “ 111 inton- 
tioned people talk nonsense, 1 hear 
of your brother's appoiutmoiit to 
command in Horingapatam ♦ * * » ♦ 
IJo was afterwards (after Baird had 
requested to bo relieved) perma- 
nently appointed by me, from my 
thinking liini more equal to tho 
particular kind of duty than any 
other officer in the army.” Tho 
Marquis’ reply wa8,*‘My opinion, or 
rather knowledge and experience, 
of his (Colonel Wellesley; discre- 
tion, judgment, temper and inte- 
grity, are such, that if you had 
not placed him in Serin gupatam, 
/ 'i^outd have done so of my own 
authority, because I think nim in 
every point of view the most pro- 
per for that service.” Baird, how- 
ever, received an appropriate re- 
ward for his valuable services, as 
will be seen by tho following extract 
from General Harris’ Journal. 

“ Junedth . — Delivered to Major- 
General Baird the sword voted to 
him by tho Piifiso Committee. 1 
had directed officors commanding 
wings, brigades, and corps to meet 
me at my tent, when I addressed 
them nearly as follows : — 

Gentlemen, I havo assembled 
this very respectable mooting on an 
occasion wmch I havo no doubt 
will give equal pleasure to us all. 
The Prize Committee, of which 
Major-General Floyd is President, 
have requested me to present to 
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Major-Qeiieral Eaird^ iii the name 
of the anuy, the sword of Tippoo 
Sultaun, found in hiabed-chamber 
on the day the tyrant fell, with an 
extract 1 then read, and, taking the 
sword from Scott (my aide de camp) 
said, ‘ Major General Baird, I have 
now the })loasure to present you 
the sword you have so honourably 
obtained, and most sincerely wish 
you long to wear it.* Ho was too 
mitch agitated to make . any con- 
nected answer. A suitable reply 
was sent in writing a few hours after. 
Thus closed the differences between 
Baird and Harris and it is said 
by the latter’s biographer that from 
that time to the year in which they 
died (1829) neither said a.n unkind 
word nor did an unkind deed to- 
wards the other. In 1801, Baird as- 
sisted the British army in Egypt. In 
1804, ho was appointed Lieutenant 
General, and ^imnanded an expe- 
dition to the Capo of Good lloiio, 
and made the Dutch surrender the 
colony. In 1807 ho returned to 
England, .and roiiioved from the 
colonelcy of tbe 51th which he then 
hod, to the colonelcy of the 24th. 
and was placed on the foreign stall’ 
under Lortl Cuthcart, witli whom 
he served at Co])onhagoii, wlmre 
he was sliglitly wounded. Xu 1 8U8 
he was ii^ ,8pain and commanded 
the first division of the army in the 
battle of Corunna, where ho lost 
an arm, and for his gallantry on 
this occasion ho was created a 
baronet. lie died at Ferntower, 
Perthshire, on the 18th August 
1829. 

STUART, General James, was 
born at Blair Hall iu Perthshire on 
tho 2nd of March 1741, and after a 
preliminary education at the public 
schoolsof Culross andDuufermline, 
was removed in 1757 to Edin- 
burgh, where ho entered upon the 


study of the law, which however 
not proving agreeable to his tastes, 
he quitted for the army. He went 
through the American war of In- 
dependence, and arrived in India 
during tho early Carnatic wars. 
He joined the army iu the .field in 
liyder’s last war, under the com- 
mand of Sir Eyre Cooto. In the 
last encounter between tho two 
groat commanders, Goote and Hyder, 
die latter drew a division of the 
English nrmy into an ambuscade. 
(Vide Hydbr). The officer in com- 
mand previous to rushing into this 
dilemma inibnued Stuart of his 
intontinn. Stuart on hearing of it, 
galloped oil* to stop the imprudence 
of the subaltern, and arrived in 
time to see tho guai*d charged on 
all sides by clouds of cavalry, within 
the skirts of which he himself was 
onvolopod. Seeing there was no 
hope of rectifying tho error, ho set 
spurs, and escaixod singly by leap- 
ing a ravine over which none of the 
enemy dare veiiturcv To tho noble 
horse which carried him, he evei* 
afterwards testified the greatest af- 
fection, and on loturning to Eng- 
land Settled a" liberal pension to 
maintain him and a groom. After 
the siege of K^oringupatum in 1799, 
Stuart, on a short visit to Madra.s 
saw the hors^, who appeared to 
recognise his old master, and grate- 
l*ully accepted a loaf of bread from 
his hand. On tho departure of 
Cooto to Bengal for the benefit 
of his health in June 1782, tho com- 
mand of tho army devolved upon 
Stuart. In December 1782 Hyder 
died, and then was tho time for 
Stuart to strike a decisive blow 
against the enemy. Tippoo w^ far 
away on tho western coast. SeriuM- 
patam the capital of Mysore, lay 
undefended, but yet Stuart remain- 
ed passive and affected to disbelieve 
in Hyder’s death** for sixty days. 
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Tippoo was informed of the event 
in nine days by a camel courier, 
and hastened to assume the reins of 
Government. After being unosten - 1 
tatiously installed, he proceeded to 
Betlnoro and Mangalore with the 
flower of his army, to check tho 
progress of tho Bombay division of 
the British army. Thus Stuart w'as 
left in the Onmatic with no enemy 
to contend with but the French, 
whom he attacked with no satis- 
factory results at Cuddalore in 
' June 1783, and as ho 'was prepare 
ing for a last desperate assault 
on thcCuddalore lines, ne'W's arrived 
of peace ha'ving been declared 
between Franco and England, 
and tho army was withdrawn to 
Madras. Tho Govemor of Madras 
(Macartney) and Council wore ex 
trGinol 5 »^ dissatisfled with Stuart’s 
conduct during tho late war, and 
now that opportunity oflbrod deter- 
mined upon depriving him of 
command. Ho was accordingly 
seized, in Madras, oari’ied to tho 
Foiii and shipped, to England. 
This 'vt’^as tho same Stuart who eight 
years before was engaged in tho 
** clandestine arrest of Lord Pigot, 
and among the epigrnins to which 
his own arrest gave rise, that of tho 
nabob’s second son was by no 
• means tho least racy : ‘ General 
Stuart catch one lord, one lord catch 
General Stuart.’ ” Very soon after 
his return home (1786) he fought 
a duel with Tvord Macartney and 
severely wounded him. 

The second w'^ar with Tippoo saw 
Stuart again in tho field, serving 
undcriiord Cornwallis, in command 
of the right wing of the army. He 
led tho stonmng party sent against 
the strong hill forts of Savendroog 
and Ostradroog, and was attached 
to the centre column in tho night 
attack on Seringapatam, 6th Fe- 
bruary 1762. Early in 1793 Stuart 


loft lV>r England on furlough, where 
he was^ graciously^ received by his 
Sovereign, and raised to the local 
rank of Brigtidier General. He ar- 
rived again in Madras in April 1794. 
Affairs taking a hostile turn in 
Holland, the Court of Directors sent 
out orders to tho Mfulras Presidency 
to secure and occupy the Duten 
Establishments in Ceylon. Stuart 
'was selected to command tho ex- 
l)cdition, and was accompanied by 
a squadron under Admiral Rainer. 
In August 1795, Trincomalloo sur- 
rendered by capitulation, after mak- 
ing a small resistance, and tho sur- 
render of Batticaloa, Manar, Mal- 
latico and Calpentino followed, ter- 
minating the campaign of 1795 in 
Ceylon. Early in tlie following year 
Stuart was sent with another force 
to reduce tho whole island, which he 
successfully accomplished before the 
end of Febraary, and thus wore 
transferred the im]^ortant terri- 
tories of the Dutch in Ceylon, to 
the British dominions. As soon 
as tho news reached tho Madras 
Government, it appointed Stuart 
Governor of the Island, investing 
him with tho chief civil and mili- 
tary authority. During his tenure 
of office, ho did a gregt deal for 
Ceylon, improving its defences and 
investigating its resources, and 
l>ecame greatly endeared to the 
Dutch inhabitants. 

At tho end of J 796, Stuart was 
appointed Cominander-in-Chiof of 
the Bombay anuy. When the last 
war with Tippoo broke out in 
1799, Stuart co-operated in com- 
mand of tho Bombay army, with 
that of Bengal and Madras under 
General i Iannis, and received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for his meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services. After tho 
capture of Sorinmpatam, Stuart 
returned with the Bombay army to 
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the Malabar coast ; and from thence 
proceeded to Madras in broken- 
down health, in the ship Huffolk^ 
commanded by his old friend Ad- 
miral Rainer. In November 1799, 
ho returned to Bombay, where 
increasing indisposition compelled 
him to leave for England in the 
middle of 1800. lie again sailed 
to India for the last time in the 
following year, having been ap- 
pointed Commander -in Chief of the 
army, and second in Council at 
Madras, and soon became engaged 
in the Marattah troubles of 1803, 
being personally in the field. 

He returned to England in 1 805, 
and expired in London on the 29th 
of April 1816, aged 75. (vide PiaoT). 

HARRIS, GbuteiialLoiit) Gjeorge, 
the son of a ^oor curate, was born 
in 1745. His father’s minmrous 
and increasing family made it a 
subject of great anxiety as to how 
ho should provide for his son 
George. When he arrived at the 
ago of fourteen, a promise recurred 
to him made by Lord George Sack- 
ville many years before to provide 
for one of his family, out of grati- 
tude fbr the protection Mr. Harris, 
who was a remarkably powerful 
and active man, had afibrdod him, 
from the hands of a notorious bully 
at Cambridge. .His Lordship was 
at that time Master General of the 
Ordnance, anci Mr. Harris applied 
to him on behalf of his son, who 
granted him a warrant of cadet in 
the Royal Artillery in 1759. Thus 
do trivial incidents tuiii the current 
of men’s lives. He was next ap- 
pointed to the 5th Regiment, with 
which ho embarked for Ireland in 
1 7 83. I I ere a most singular occur- 
rence befel him, his conduct 
through which shewed that even at 
that early age, he conld never act 
in an unbecoming manner in what- 


ever danger or difficulty — that, ho 
had a perfect confidence in himself, 
and a complete command over his 
passions and temper. His com- 
manding officer, a Captain Bell, 
with whom he had formed a most 
intimate fnendship, suddenly grew 
distant and cool, and at length in 
the year 1765 challenged Harris Ito 
a duel. It was accepted, but with 
the offer of an apology, should 
Captain Bell point out that Har- 
ris had done anything to offeud 
him. No reason was given, except 
that he wished to fight the duel. 
Several balls missed Harris, who 
refused, after being fired at, to fire 
himsolf ; it being insisted upon, 
he fired wide. A few days after, a 
second challenge was sent by Bell, 
requesting Harris “ to bring a 
number of balls, as one of us must 
fall.” Soon after Bell sent for him, 
and told him ^ that his offence had 
been staying away from barracks 
one night without leave. Harris 
explained that a heavy snow-i^rm 
was what had detained him ani Bell 
accepted the apology, * and soon 
after died, 'mad, in confinement in 
London! Ho however did ample 
j iistico tollarris through Sir William 
Medows, the result of which was 
the formation of a warm friendship 
between Medows and Harrifi, which, 
as the latter himself said, “ led me 
to fame and fortune.” 

In May 1774, the 5th Regiment 
was unexpectedly ordered off to 
America. Thither Harris accom- 
panied it, and in June 1775, in the 
attack upon Bunker’s Hill, Harris 
was desperately wounded in the 
head. Lord Rawdon (afterwards 
Marquisof Hasting8),his lieutenant, 
had him carried off the field. I'hree 
of the soldiers out of the four deput- 
ed for the work were wounded while 
carrying him. Harris was trepan- 
ned and sent to England, but again 
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retiirned to Ainoricii. Ho had the 
curiosity alter this accident^ to see 
his .brain, by an arrangomont 
of looking-glasses. In 1779, ho 
obtained leave of absence and 
proceeded to England in a Dutch 
vessel, and was taken prisoner by a 
French privateer, but was however 
released on parole afber landing in 
France. He soon alter inarritMl In 
En'^land, then served in the West 
I rulies, and again in Ireland, and 
tried to sell his commission, 
with the intention of settling in 
Canada with his fainilj^ ; but while 
ellbcting the sale in London, ho 
accidentally mot Sir William Mo- 
dows, who, on hearing of his inten- 
tion, said, “T1 arris, you shan't sell 
out— you shall go with mo as secre- 
tary and aido-do-camp : I am just 
appointed Governor of Bombay, and 
you will be a host to me. I’ll 
go dii’octly to the agent and stop 
the sale.” Hams consented, and 
was thus reserved for another and 
a higher destiny. Medows and his 
brother, Earl Manvers, advanced 
< SlOOO to insure Harris’ life fer the 
benefit' of his wife and family, whom 
ho was about to leave behind, and 
1 788 saw him in Bombay, Ho was 
present with Medows during the 
wholo of the campaigns of 1790, 

1791, and 1792, against Tippoo. 
He embarked for England in A ugust 

1792, and ** had the gratification 6f 
manifesting his grateful senso of 
the aff(3ctionate attachment and 
unbounded confidence which his 
gallant chief had always rejiosed 
in him, by placing at his disposal 
more than £40,000, which had 
been accumulated by his daily care 
of the General's financial concerns. 
This sum was the residue of his 
allowances as Commandordn-Chiof 
and Governor, after providing liber- 
ally for all the expenses of his high 
action, and there are some yet 
living who remember the ample 


hospitality of Sir William’s table. 
Those of Sir William’s friends w'ho 
well know his oareless habits about 
money, and his indiffefenoe to 
everything but military feme, were 
surprised at the amount of his 
savings ; and when they enquired 
how ho liad contrived to get such a 
sum, ho replied with his character- 
istic brevity and tmth, ‘ Harris 
knows h<»w ho scraped it together, 
but I don’t’.” Tho above is an 
extract from Lusliington's Life of 
Lord Harris. 

Ho roturnod again to Iiulia in 
October 1 794, and was appointed to 
the command of Fort William, 
Calcutta. In January 1797 ho re- 
ceived tlio uncxj>ected intolligbnco 
of his appointment to tho command 
of tho Madras army, with a seat in 
tho Council, and tho rank of 
Lieutenant-General, which ho had 
scarcely held a twelve month, when 
ho was ap 2 >ointod to take charge of 
the civil goveriimont of Madras; and 
in February 1798, he succeeded to 
tho President’s chair. From thisi>ost 
ho was relieved by Lord Olive, son 
of tho hero of Plassoy, on the 21st 
August 1798. This year witnessed 
vigorous proparatiouB being made 
for a war with Tipjioo, the com- 
mand of the exjpoditiou being en- 
trusted to Harris. All tho prepa- 
rations and arrangements being 
nearly coinplotetl, and the troops 
assembled in tho vicinity of Vellore, 
Harris and his staif loft Madras on 
tho 2Gth January 1799, and joined 
tho army on tho 29th. Tho army 
consisted of 2078 cavalry (of which 
912 were Euroiieans;, 576 Euro- 
pean artillery, 4608 European in- 
fantry, 1 1,0(51 native infantry, 2720 
gun lascars and pioneers, foiming 
altogether a force of 21,649 men, 
with 60 field pieces and 40 heavy 
guns, and a proportionafe quantity 
of stores of every kind. This with 
tho Nizam’s contingent, cominaiid. 

12 
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ed by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, was preached, he was sitting alone in 
the army of the Carnatic, The his tent, anxiously tanking of the 
army on the Malabar coast, most course -he had resolved upon, 
efficiently equipped, commanded by should Tippoo succeed in beating 
General Stuart, was to act under off the first assailants, when Cap- 
Harris when he approachedSeringa- tain (afterwards Sir J ohn J Malcolm 
patam, and a considerable force entered the tent, and seeing H^ris 
was assembled to the southward so full of thought, merrily exclaim- 
under Lieut. -Colonel Browne, to ed Why, myloid, sothou^tful.*’ 
join the detachment of Colonel “ Malcolm,” said the General 
Bead in the Barahmahal engaged sternly, this is no time for com- 
in bringing the army supplies dur- plimeiits ; we have serious work on 
ing the siege of Seringapatam hand: don’t you seo that the 
through the Caverypooram pass. European sentry over my tent is so 
Prom the Hrd of February to the weak from want of food and ex- 
4th of March, the Madras army haustioii, that a sepoy could push 
was occupied in passing through the him down — wo must take this fort, 
Company’s temtories to Tippoo’s or perish in the attempt. I have 
frontiers. Tipx>oo, in his first ordered General Baird to persevere 
attempts at stratagem, attacked in his attack to the last extiemity; 
the Bombay division of the army if he is beat off, Wellesley is to pro- 
approaching through Ccorg, but coed with the troops from the 
was defeated. Malavelly was the treqehes ; if he also should not suc- 
next field of action, on the ceed, I shall put myself at the hoad 
27th of March, wliere Tippoo, eu- of the remainder ot the army, for 
tirely routed by Harris and Wei- succoss is necessary to our ex- 
losley, in command of the Nizam’s istonco.” 

contingent, fled to his capital Happily, Baird succeeded in the 
Seringapatam. Harris now by work entrusted to him. Seringa- 
a masterly move, crossed the patam was captured, and Tippoo 
Cavery at Soossilly, a point tho- was slain in the assault. Other de- 
roughly unexpoctod by Tippoo, tails in connexion are mentioned 
who was looking out for him at , a in the lives of Wellesley, Baird, 
distance on tho direct road to Wellington and Tippoo. Harris 
Seringapatam. This was a time of soon after embarked for England, 
groat anxiety to Harris. He suf- and before doing so, had the satis- 
fored, as most of our early com- fimtion of receiving “ the thanks 
luanders did, from want of good of the House of Commons and of 
carriage cattle. From the 11th tho Court of Directors, for the 
of February to the 4th of April, five whole of his able and meritorious 
miles a day was the only progress conduct in the command of the 
that could be made ; but at lon^h forces of his Majesty and the East 
tho whole army arrived within India Company, during the late 
thi’co miles of the ground taken glorious and decisive war with the 
up by Harris for the siege of Sultan of Mysore, and particularly 
Soriugapatam, Tho first rtpera- tor the ability, judgment, and 
tions of the siege are detailed in tho energy with wmch he plann^ and 
lives of Baird and Wellington. The directed the assault of Seringapa- 
hou^ appointed by Harris for the tarn, the success of wWoh briuiant 
storming of the fort was one o’clock, achievement had highly contri- 
4th of May, and as the time ap- buted to the glory of the British 
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name, and to the permanent tran- 
quillity of our possessions in tite 
East.” 

The Indian authorities at home 
however not only neglected to con- 
fer upon him any substantial mark 
of favour, but also persecuted him 
for a restitution of his share of 
prise-money honorably obtained at 
the fall of Seringapatam. They 
filed a suit inChiancery against him; 
it was dismissed, and they intmded 
it upon tho Privy Council, where, 
after a solemn hearing, the 
Oenerars honourable character was 
vindicated, and his propei-ty con- 
filmed.” ' Harris next appealed for 
a mark of approbation and honour 
for his seiwiccs from the Crown, 
and in June 1815, received from 
the hand of the Prince Regent, the 
honour which had been withhold 
from him sixteen years. 

Ho was raised to the peerage by 
the style and title of Lord Harris, 
of Belmont, ill Kent, and of Seringa- 
ataiu and Mysore, in tho East 
ndies, and took as his motto ** My 
Prince and my Country.” Tho last 
act of grace and favour which he 
received from tho Crown was the 
govemmoiit of Dumbarton Castle, 
lie died on the 19th of May 1829, 
in his • oigh^-fourth year, and 
nccordin» to his own desires, written 
some two years before his death, his 
remains were put into a plain cofiin, 
made of oak felled on his own 
grounds, and cai’ried to the grave 
by his servants. A monument was 
raised to his memory in St. George’s 
Cathedral Madras, and also in 
'I rciwby Church, England. 

FLOYD, General Sir John, was 
a distinguished officer, who passed 
nineteen yearn of his milita^ life 
in India, during its most stirring 
times. Having lost his father 
when only eleven years of age, ho 
was patronized by his father’s inti- 


mate friend the Earl of Pembroke, 
who procured him a cometcy in 
Elliot's Light Dragoons. In 1769, 
ho accompanied that remment, 
when only twelve years c3d* and 
was present at the battle of Ems- 
dorf, in which ho had a horse shot 
under him, and had a mimoulous 
escape. In 1778 ho was* appointed 
Major to tho 2ist dragoons ; and 
in the year following, Jjieutenant 
Colonel of the i!3rd Dragoons (after- 
wards the 19th.) With this corps 
ho soon after wont to India, and 
greatly distinguished himself in 
the wars with Tippoo in 1790 and 
1799. At tho siege of Bangalore, 
March 1791, a musket ball entered 
his check, and passed through both 
his jaws. He immediately fell, 
and was left on the Held supposed 
to be dead, but his orderly dragoons 
returning and discovering him 
still alive, romouiited him, and he 
was enabled to return to his camp. 
Notwithatandingthe painful wound, 
Floyd courted the most active and 
dangerous services, and drew forth 
the public admiration of Lord Corn- 
wallis. His cavalry fought with 
great gallantry during this cam- 
paign, and on many occasions saved 
Floyd’s life by hazarding their own. 
In 1795, ho obtained the rank of 
Major-General, and in tho last war 
with Tippoo, was second to General 
Harris in command of tho army. 

At tho battle of Mallavely, hia 
cavalry destroyed a whole cushoon 
of Tippoo’s infantry. On tho I4th 
April, he formed.a junction with tho 
Bombay division of the anny, by 
most ,]udicious movements, and 
shared in the glory and danger of 
the stoimiiig of Seringapatam, 4th 
May 1799. 

In 180n he returned to England 
to enjoy a well-deserved retirement, 
where he had several substantial 
marks of roy'al favour bestowcxl on 
him. Besides the colonelcy of the 
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8tli Dragoons, he was appointed Dundas that "‘nobody but a person 
Governor of Tilbuiy Fort, and of who had never been in the service, 
Gravesend, and in 1 8 1 6, ho was rais* and who was essentially unconnect- 
ed to the dignity of a baronet of the ed with its members, who was of a 
United Kingdom. He died on the rank £a.r surpassing his associates 
16^ of January 1818, fall of years in the government, and who had the 
and of good fame. full support of the minist^ at home, 

. was competent for the oince of Go- 

TEIGNMOUTII, Joh^«» Shohe, venior General.” But on Shore’s 
Lord, way born in Dovonshiro on return from England, ComwoUis 
the 8th M October 1751, though wrote again toMr. Dundas thus: 
descend^ originally from a Derby- " seeing how greatly Mr. Shore’s 
shire, fr^ily. Having finished his mind had been enlarged and 
cducajfton at Harrow and Hackney, improved by the visits he desired to 
ho oluQ'inod an appointment in the make an exception in his favour.” 
Civil Service of Bengal, through the Mr. Pitt, who had taken a great 
influence of some of his relatives in interest in the revenue settlement, 
the East India Company. On his had been sti-uck by the talent and 
arrival at Calcutta in 1769, ho was industry exhibited by Sir John 
stationed at Moorshodabad, as an Shore, and recommended him to the 
assistant under the Coiuicil of Bo- King as successor to Lord Comwal- 
venue ; and in 1772, served as an lis. He accordingly received the 
assistant to the resident of Bajo- apimintment, and entered on the 
shave. Ho applied himself on first duties of his oiG&co on the 28th of 
lanmng in the country most assi- October 1793* 
dubusly to the study of the Persian The fii'st thing that tested the 
language, and attained such jiro- powers of Shore was th<l^. politics of 
ficiouoy in it that he obhxined the the Deccan. The treaty of alliance 
ofllco of Persian translator and concluded with the Nizam by 
Secretary to the Provincial Council Cornwallis in 3790, stipulated, 
of Moorshodabad in 1773. In the that if, after the conclusion of 
following year, he obtained a scat peace with Tippoo, he should at- 
at the. Calcutta Bevonuo Board, lacker molest cither of the con- 
which he retained till the dissolu- ti'actin^partics,the others shall join 
tipn of tho Board in 1781, when ho to prini^ him.” The treaty of 
was appointed second mouibor of guarantee w»s accepted by thf3 
the general Committee of llevonue, Nizam with avidity, and Coimwallis 
established by tho now Charter tried to got the Marattahs to do 
gi^anted that year. This appoint- the same, but they rejected it, 
ment led to an intimacy between having a long account arainst tho 
him apd Warren Hastings, then Nizam. On the death of Madhajeo 
Govonior-Gonorul of India, and Sindia in 1 794, his grand- nephew 
when Uastings returned to England Dowlut Bow, a youm of thirteen, 
in 1785, Shore accompanied him* succeeded him, which event pre- 
lie married in March 1786, and in sonted a favorable opportunity for 
the following mouth sot out again the interposition of British infiu- 
for Calcutta, having been appointed #nco U> preserve the peace of India, 
one of tho members of tho Supremo instead of which Shore remained 
Council under Lord Cornwallis, neutral, while the Mahrattahs and 
Cornwallis, some time before resign- Tippoo were making every prepara - 
ing his high post, intimated to Mr. tiou to crush the Nizom^a Ime of 
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policy which tarnished the rej^u- 
tation the British power had gain- 
ed throughout India, by the piximpt 
assistance Lord Cornwallis had 
given our ally the Bajah of Tra- 
vaiicoro when attacked by Tippoa 
The Nissam instantly looked to the 
French for assistance, with which 
iiatton the English wore at war. 
Baytnond, a French officer wl|o had 
come out with Lal^, raised a body 
of troops amounting to 18,000 in 
number, all of whom were trained 
and commanded by European offi- 
cers. The Nizam met the Mah* 
rattahs at Kurdla, where a battle 
was fought, and the former being 
defeated, had to affix his signature 
to a most humiliating treaty on the 
llSth of March 1795. The English 
battalions which Lord Cornwallis 
had established at Ilyderabad were 
dismissed, and French influence | 
bcciame paramount, Raymond in* | 
creasing his force as well as im- 
proving its discipline and efficiency. 
But oven the peace-loving John 
8horo could not brook this insult, 
tuid he peromptonly^ ordered the 
English battabou back. The death 
of the Peshwah, Dowlut llao, gave a 
now direction to the current of 
events — the disputed succession to 
the Peshwahship, which relieved the 
Nizam, and it was in this scone of 
confusion and intrigue that Lord 
Wellesley assumed the office of 
Oovornor General, and showed the 
native powers that the energy of 
Hastings and Cornwallis was re- 
stored to the British government in 
India. 

There wasanother signal instance 
when Shore i^ved himself unequal 
to a crisis similar to that which 
Clive thirty years before had met 
boldly and siuscessftilly. When the 
amalgamation of the King and 
€k>mpany*8 armies was mooted, 
the officers of the latter evinced a 
mutinous spirit, culminating on 


the 25th December 1795 in a plan 
of Combined action to usu^ the 
government by force if their de- 
mands were not immediately grant- 
ed, which were as follows: — 

* I. The number of Company’s 
regiments was not to be reduced. 

11. The Company’s troops were 
always to bo employed in prefer- 
ence to the Ro}'al Kegimouts in 
India. 

HI. Promotion in the service 
was to bo given according to seni- 
ority, and not by purchase. 

IV. “ Doublo-batta” was to bo 
restored. 

Shore at once collected troops^ 
and ordered a fleet from Madins 
to Calcutta, and the commander- in - 
chiefs Sir Robert A berciomby, was 
sent to Cawnpore, by whose courte- 
ous manner and the manly resist- 
ance of some of the officers at Cawn- 
poro, the tide of the mutiny was 
temporarily stemmed. At length, 
in May 1796, the long expected re- 
gulations from the Court of Direc- 
tors arrived and disgusted all parties, 
ro kindling the spirit of revolt 
Shore modified the regulations to 
such an extent that there was little 
of them IgfL The concessions were 
beyond what the army had askod,^ 
and the extra allowances entailed 
a permanent additional oxpoudituro 
of seven lacs (£70,000) nor anniun. 
In a letter to Cornwallis immedi- 
ately after this affair, “ Shore admit- 
ted that he was little qualified, by 
habit or experience, to contend 
with a discontontod army.’’ Some 
blame is attached to the Comman- 
der-in -Chief, who seems to have 
been unqualified to meet the emer- 
gency. 

'rhe last and chief event of Shore’s 
administration was the change 
which ho made in the Oudh suc- 
cession. On the death of Asoph- 
[ ul-Dowlah in 1797, Shore appointed 
I his adopted son, (vide ViziSR Am) 
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as his successor, and though the 
people all declared him to bo iUeffl- 
uiuate, no st^s were' taken for 
seyeral months to depose him, till it 
was discovered that he exhibited 
not only great violence and un* 
steadiness of cliaracter,but the most 
hostile feelings towards the British 
Government, when Shore, fully sa- 
tisi^ing himself of his illegitimacy, 
detnronedhim.andraisedSaadut Ali, 
the brother of Adoph-ul-Dowlah to 
the throne, after making a treaty 
with him to this effect, that— the 
defenpe of the Oudh dominions 
should remain exclusively with the 
British Government ; ton thousand 
British troops were to garrison 
Oudh ; they were to bo maintained 
by an annual payment of 76 lacs 
(£760,000), and to have the fortress 
of Allahabad for their head-quarters 
and that the Nabob shomd not 
maintain more than 35,000 troops, 
and enter into no negotiation with 
any other ]^wef without the con- 
sent of the British Government, 

During this transaction Saadut 
All was residing *at Benares, and 
Shore was encamped near Luck- 
now, and was exposed to no littlo 
peril from Vizier Ali,, who, sur- 
rqunded by desperate men,' talked 
openly of assassination. Through- 
out this dangof* Shore maintained 
the utmost c^mness and composure 
and his escape was pronounced 'by 
his successor, a man of stronger 
nerve, to have been miraculous. 
On this occasion Shore manifested 
great vigour, wisdom and decision. 
Immediately ofbor Saadut Ali had 
been placed on the throne. Shore 
was created Lord Teignmouth, re- 
turned to Calcutta, and ombarkod for 
Exmland on the 25th of March 1798. 

In 1804, Lord Teignmouth pub- 
lidiedthe ^‘Memoirs of the Life, 
writing and correspondence of Sir 
William Jones, ’’and in 1807 he pro- 
duced an edition, in 13 octavo vols. 


of Jones’s works, with his life pre- 
fixed, On the formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
1804, Lord Teignmouth was elect^ 
its first president, and retained the 
post till his death, taking at all 
times the liveliest interest in the 
prosperity of the Society. On the 
4th April 1807 he was appointedia 
member of the Board of Control, 
and on the 8th of tho same month 
he was sworn into the PrivyCounciL 
His career in England was one of 
philanthropy and charity, and ‘he 
died on the 14th February 1834, 
He is tho author of various pam- 
phlets on religious subjects. A Me- 
moir of his life and correspondence 
was published by his son in 1843. 

VIZIER ALI was the adopted son 
of Asoph-ul-Dowlah, Nabob of 
Oudh, who kept a harem of 500 
women, but had no legitimate 
children. It was his habit when- 
ever ho saw a woman mcieyite^ 
whoso appearance struck his fancy, 

^ to invite her to the palace to lie in. 
Several women wore delivered hero 
in this way, and among them the 
mother of Vizier AU, who was the 
wife of a menial servant of low 
description. Tho sprightliness of 
Vizier Ali, while quite an infant, 
so delighted the old Nabob, that he 
lavished all his affections upon him, 
adopted him, and gave ^ him an 
education suitable to a prince, who 
was destined to succeed to his 
throne. At 13 years of ago (1795), 
his marriagq took place, and cost 
thirty la^;^£300,000). An inte- 
resting acmunt of the magnificent 
scene IS c^tained in Forbes’ Orien- 
tal Men^irSr On the death of 
Asoph-ul-Dowlah, in 1797, Vizier 
Ali. ascended the throne without 
any difficulty, and as. an adopted 
child by the Mohamedan law is en- * 
titled to all the privil^^ of legitL 
mate birth, he was upheld by our 
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Government ; but when it was dis- 
covered that he evinced trea- 
chery and ingratitude towards that 
government, Sir John Shore de- 
posed him, and raised in, his place 
Saadut Ali, brother of the late 
Nabob. Vizier Ali was allowed a 
pension of a lac and a half (£15,000) 
per annum, and was sent to reside 
lu Benares, but the turbulence of 
his disposition soon rendered it ne- 
cessary that hei should be removed 
some distance from Oudh. He was 
therefore told by Mr. Cherry, the 
British Ecsidont at Benares, of the 
intentions of Government. On the 
14th January 1799, Mr. Ohorry 
invited Vizier Ali to breakfast, who 
came wth an armed retinue. Mr. 
Cherry had been previously warned 
that ms appearance was hostile, and 
that ho should be on his guard ; but 
the caution was unheeded. Vizier 
All complainedin very intemperate 
language of the harshness of this 
procedure. Mr. Cherry tried to 
calm his violence, and stated that 
he was simply carrying out the 
orders of his superiors, when the 
excited youth struck him with his 
sword, and his attendants rushed in 
and cut Mr. Cherry to pieces, be- 
sides murdering several other Eu- 
ropean gentlemen in the house. A 
general massacre of the Europeans 
in other parts of the city was then 
attempted, but on the arrival of a 
troop of horsQi the insurgents fled. 
Viziet Ali took refuge with the 

S oot Rajah of Jeypore, who, on the 
emand of Margins Wellesley, sur- 
rendered his ^est, on the condi- 
tion that his life should be spared. . 
He was brought down to Calcutta, 
and- confined at Fort WiUian^ in 
a sort of iron ca^ where he med 
in May 1817, agM thirty-six, after 
an imprisonment of seventeen years 
and some odd months. 

- WELLESLEY, lUcHABD Coulby, 


Marquis, a distinguished British 
statesman and diplomatist, was the 
* oldest son of ine first Eaid of 
Morningtou, and was both at 
Dublin in Juno 1760. He' was 
educated at Eton and afterwards at 
Oxford, where his superior classical 
attainments attracted the attention, 
of his contemporaries. On -iis 
father’s death m 1781, the* young 
Earl of Momington took his seat 
in the Irish House of Peers. Ho 
afterwards entered the British 
House of Commons, as member 
first for Bocralston, and subse- 
quently for New Windsor, whore he 
had ample opportunity for the 
development ot his statesmanlike 
qualities. , He was made a British 
privy-councillor in 1793 — and in 
1797 was raised to the British 
peerage by the title of il^aron Wel- 
lesley. He succeeded Lord Teign- 
mouth as Governor-General of Inma, 
arriving at Calcutta on the 26th of 
April 1798, a period, wiich was 
most critical to British interests in 
■ that country. Tippoo though hum- 
bled by past defeats, was by no 
moons in such a state of mind as to 
forego any opportunity, should it 
offer, of lovoUinc another blow at 
the British. AlTrench party was 
paramount at the courts of the 
Nizam, the result of Lord Teign- 
mouth’s neutral policy (vide KlBk- 
PATBICK and Malcolm), and Soin- 
diah and Tippoo, it was dii^yered, 
had been intrigiiing with all the 
native courts of India to form an 
alliance to expel the Britii^ Tippoo 
^ had also sent an Embas^ to the 
> Mauritius soliciting the aid of the 
French, and on the IBth June 1798, 
Wellesley received*^this news with 
astonishment. Having fully satisfied 
himself as to the truw of the infor- 
mation, Wellesley wrote totheOourt 
of Directors stati^ ib^t an im- 
mediate attack on Sultanjbr 
the purpose of frustrating the exe- 
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cution of hifi unproToked and un- 
warrantable projects pf ambition 
and revenge, appeared to be de- 
manded by the SQUxideat maximk 
of justice and policy.” Wben the 
army was thoroughly equipped, 
Wellesley wrote to Tippoo, on the 
dth November 1798, expostulating 
with him upon the nature of the 
connection he had recently formed 
with the Yrench Government, and 
expressing a hope 'that an amicable 
settlement would be the result of 
his reply. Considering that the 
French fleet hod been beaten by 
Lord Nelson, that the Nizam had 
disbanded his French officers and 
corps, and had become an ally of 
the English, and the complete e^te 
of the army, Wellesley concluded 
tlmt Tippoo would have acceded to 
his pamno proposals,, but neverthe- 
less he prepared for every event, 
and proceeded to Madras, where 
he arrived on the Slst Decem- 
ber,^ and ^ found Tippoo’s reply 
awoitiughim. It evaded his negotia- 
tion, and onlho 9th Januaiy 1799, 
Wellesloy again addressed Tippoo, 
asking him to meet with cordi^ty 
his sinoore advance to an amicable 
explanation, informing him at the 
sometime that no further delays 
dould bp admitted, and that an 
answer was, required a day after 
the receipt by him of this letter. It 
reached Tippoo on the 15th Janu- 
ary, and yet no reply was received 
till the Idth Febioiary. Tippoo’s 
answer is contained in the follow- 
ing passage: — “ Being frequently 
disposed to make excursions and 
hunt, I am accoi*dingly proceeding 
upon a hunting excursion. You 
will be pleased to send Mcqor 
Doveton, (about whose^ coming 
your friendly pen has repeatedly 
written,) slmhtly attendi^.” At 
the end of Febru^, abandoning 
all hmes of on amicable settlemein 
with Tippoo, Wellesley prderod the 


British troops to advance, empo^ver- 
ing theCk>m]nander^in-.01nef to treat 
with the Sultan, should he evince a 
sincere desire for peace — ^the terms 
of course to depend upon the stage 
of the war at which negotiationB 
commenced : — ^but in the event of 
any decided* victory, or of the ^ 
batteries against his capital having 
been open^, the demands wore to 
be the cession of one half of Tippoo’s 
dominions, the payment to the allies 
of two crores of nipee8(£2,900,()00): 
and as hostages foi* the faithful 
performance of the conditions, four 
of his sous and four of his principal 
officers were to bo given over. The 
military operations ending with tho 
fall of ^ringapatam ar^ detailed 
in the lives of Wellington, Baird 
and Harris. The tri-partite treaty 
was concluded, and a descendant of 
tho old Hindoo house of Mysore 
was raised to the position &om 
which that dynasty hm been hurled 
by Hydor 38 years before. In the 
life or Xristna Kaj WcuBor will bo 
feund extracts from a minute of 
WoUesley’s,assigninghis reasonsfor 
pursuing this line of policy. W ellos- 
loy was^ created a Marquis in 1799. 

Fearing the Mohratt^s, > Tfho had 
refused the offer of Britiw arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of theii* de- 
mands upon the Nizam, the Nizam 
proposed that tho subsidiary force 
which had taken the place of the 
disbanded French corps, should be 
augmonted,and that territo^should 
be substituted for the subsidy then 
paid in money for its maintenance. 
Wellesley welcomed the proposal. 
Districts yielding a revenue of 63 
lacs of rupees (£630,000) annually, 
were handed over to the Com- 
pany, and still ^ under the name 
of the ‘ Ceded Diattiotey^ and it was 
guaranteed that iheBritish Govern- 
ment should defend^ the remaining 
territories of the Nizam ' against 
eyery aggression. 
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Tuyajee, tlie rajah of Tanjore, died 
in 1787, having previously adopted 
a minor, Serfojee,' ten years old, 
plaoing him under tho cum of 
Schwartz, the missionary^while tho 
half brother of the deoea^ prince, 
Ameor Sing, acted as regent. By an 
act of trea<meiy and bribery, Ameer 
Sing contrivea to get the Madras 
government to set aside the adopted 
bon, and place him on the throne. 
liavingtiLusfEirsucoeededhe brought 
the hand of a toant to bear upon 
Serfojee and the widows of the 
deceased rajah, country also 

was gi'os^y misruled^ and on 
Schwartss’srepresentation ofthe state 
of u^airs, the Government saw the 
izijastioe of Serfojee’s exclusion and 
re^seated him on the musnud. A 
commission was appointed to en- 
quire into tho condition and re- 
sources of Tanjore, and Wellesley on 
their report assumed tho entire 
adminis^ation of the countr]^,1799, 
I^nsioning the rajah off with an 
allowance of one lao of pagodas 
a (£35,000) year, and a film of its 
net revenue. Tliiis fell this little 
stato, a hundred and fiffcy years 
after it had been founded by bhah« 
joe, tho father of Sevajee. Thero 
are no arguments, oithor of law or 
necessify, that can justify the con- 
duct of the Britim Government 
in this case. I 

In tho same year circtunstances 
occurred which led to the annexa- 
tion of the Carnatic. In 1792, a 
treaty was made by Lord Corn- 
wallis with Mahommod Ali, Nabob 

nual subsii^lsSould be^paidfor the 
support of British troops who were 
to defend the country, and certain 
diatricts were pledgmto tiie Com- 
pany. The Nabob died three years 
after, and was succeed^ by Qmdut- 
ul-Omrahs son. The state of the 
Carnatic had been Ibr many years 
. the scene of peculation and gross 
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oorruption. Tho tiabob was sur- 
rounded hf a host of unsorupulous 
and rapacious Euxopeans-— Im him- 
self was a reckless spendthrift, 
and his greed was encouraged 
by the men advancing him loans 
at exorbitant intoroi^ receiving 
as security assignments on the 
revenue of districts, which natural- 
ly led to a cruel oppression of the 
wretched ryots. Tho prosperity of 
the country was on the decline, and 
the Court of Directors urged Lord 
Hobart, Goyomor of Madras, in 
1796 to obtain a modification of tbo 
treaty of 1792 and to take over the 
Eabob^s mortgaged distiicts, in lieu 
of the subsidy. To induce theNabob 
to acViept tms proposal, an <rfrer 
I was m^e to relinquish debts duo 
to the Company to the extent of a 
crore of rupees (£1,0(j0,000). The 
nabob advised by his nefarious cre- 
ditors, rojooted tho proposal, and 
Lord Hobart suggested a resort to 
coercion. Sir John Shore objected, 
and a correspondence aroso,so bitter 
that the Court *pf Directors recalled 
liord Hobart. But they had by no 
moans abandoned their intentions, 
and requested Wellesley on his way 
to Calcutta, to call at Madras and 
makeasecondeffort. Induced by the 
same evil council tho Nabob again 
refused to accede to the proposal. 
Tho treaty of 1792, however, bound 
tho nabob “ not to enter into any 
negotiation or political correapon* 
deuce with any European or Native 
power, without the consent of tho 
Company,'* and also gave fhe 
Governor-General authority, in the 
event of war on the Coromandel 
Coast, to assume the entire 

S vornment and resources of tho 
kmatic, allowing title Nabob one- 
fifth of the revenup. When 
the last war with Tippoo was 
expected, the Court of Directors 
urged Wellesley to take possession 
of the Carnatic, ^but he adopted a 
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mpder inoasurG,in requesting a con- 
tribution of throe lacs of pagodhs 
(jfil05,00()) for the army then about 
to engage in warfare. Welleslev 
next proposed that the English 
should for ever renounce the ma- 
nagement of the Oamatic» in the 
event of war, if the Nabob would 
con^nt to^ transfer in perpetuity, 
territory yieldingan annual revenue 
amounting to the subsidy which he 
was bound by treaty to contribute, 
while at the same time he would 
bo allowed to benefit by whatever 
additional rents that might accrue 
under better management; and 
Wellesley 'also offered a liberal 
arrangement for the liquidation of 
the debts due by the Nabob to 
the Company, amounting tlion to 
two croros of rupeot: (£2,000,000). 
This also was rejected On the fall 
of Soringapatam, documents were 
disooyered among the secret records 
of the Sultan, containing the most 
conclusive evidence of a secret in- 
tercourse having boon earned on 
between the jMabob and Tippoo, 
hostile to &e interests of tho Com- 
pany. AnSr a careful examination 
of tneso documents by Mr. Edmon- 
stone, tho Porsian translator under 
the oMors of Wellesley, tho follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn. 

1st. “ That, in violation of an 
express article of the treaty of 1792, 
the Nabob, Mahomed Ally Khan, 
by the agency and with tho con- 
currence of his oldest son, Omdut- 
iil-Omroh, maintained a secret 
intercourse with Tippoo Sultan, 
through the medium of Gholaum 
Ally Shan and Ally Beza, Vakeels 
of that Princo; fhat this secret 
intercourse was directed to ol^ects 
hostile to the interests of the Com- 
pany ; and was consequently sub- 
y ersive of the fhndamentalpnnoiples 
of his alliance with the Company.” 

2nd. ^'ThatthoNabobsMahom* 
ed-Ally Khan and Omdut-ul- 


Omrah, had made communications 
to Tippoo Sultan on political sub- 
jects of a nature calculated to 
promote the interests of that Prince, 
and eventually to injure those of 
the Company.” , , 

3rd. That the Nabob had, both 
by communication from himself 
personally, and through Omdut-ul- 
Omrdh to Gholaum- Ally-Khan and 
Ally-Beza, manifested his marked 
disapprobation of the triple all^ 
ance of the English, Nizam, and 
Mahrattas, whicn had reduced the 

E ower of tho Sultaun ; and that he 
ad on such occasions stigmat^ed 
the Nizam as htwing acted 
ry to tho Rotates of religion, wmeh 
required that all true believers 
should join in support of that cause, 
of which he repeatedly stated he 
considered Tippoo Sultaun as tho 

chief pillar.” . 

4th. “ That the evidence contain- 
ed in the communications made to 
Tippoo Sultaun by his Vakeels, #f 
tho treacherous nature of tho intw- 
coiirso subsisting between the 
Nabobs, Wallajah and Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, and Tippoo Sultaun, was 
confirmed by the discovery of a 
cipher, the key to which was found 
among tho Sultaun’s secret records; 
and wiich was not only written m 
the same hand in which all the 
letters of tho Nabobs, Walmjali 
and Omdut-ul«Omrah, to the Eng- 
lish Government are written, but 
noted at the bottom by Tippoo s 
head Moonshy, as a paper 
Omdut*iil-Onirah ; and several oi 
the fictitious designations in this 
cipher were found to have toou 
used in the correspondence. 1* the 
very circumstance of Ctodut-^- 
Omrah having ti»iismitteda cipiier 
to Tippoo SiStauxi ^ 
self Bufiadent to estoblish ^ the 
treadierous nature of ms “view^ 
the names, which it was discovered 
by tho key to the cipher were used 
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to signify the English and their but ere the sanotion arrived, Oin* 
allies, removed all doubts upon dut-ul-Omtah was on his death- 
this subject. xThe English wore bed. On his death (I5th July 
designated by the name of Taza 1801), the Governor of Ifadms, un- 
Wareeds, or new comers; the ^r instructions fioin Wellesley, 
Nizam by that of Fleeoh. or nothing; informed Ally Hoossaiu, the reput- 
and the Mahrattas, dv that of ed son of Omdut ul-Omrah, mat 
Pooch, or contemptible.*'^ the suecessioTi to the * musnud 

5th. That “ pmdut-ul Omrah was now a question of favour and 
continued this sooret intercourse as not of right, pointing out in jud«^ 
late as the >year 1796, as appears tiiication of the policy about io^e 
by a letter fbund in me 8ultaun*s adopted proofs of the inlidelity of 
records ; which, though it h^ his father and grandthther, by 
neither seal nor signature, is which all claim to the oonsidora- 
' written by the person who wrote tionoftho Company had been for- 
all the Nabob’s letters to the Bri- feited. These conditions were re- 
tish Government, and has the name jocted. The Nabobship was thou 
of Gholaum Hoossain upon the offered to Azim .ul-Omrah, the son 
cover, which, it is established by of Omdut-ul-Omrah’s brother, who 
incontrovertible documents, was accepted it with joy. A fifth of 
the fictitious name under which the the revenues of the Carnatic were 
Nabob corresponded in his own allotted for his support, no mention 
hand writing with Gholaum Ally beinu mode of heirs and successors 
Khan in 1 794. The authenticity of and tho C ’arnatic was annexed. Thus 
this letter is also jprovod by its be- was the Madras Presidency formed 
ing found m the Sultaun’s records, by Welleslej^, of the annexed torrito« 
along with the other corrospon- ries of Mysore, tho Nizam, tho 
dence of tho Nabob of the Carnatic, Nabob of the Carnatic, and the Kajuh 
and its evident connexion with of Tanjoro — a presidency which has 
those letters in subject.’’ not seen tho oamago of war for 

Theso were tho principal points well nigh throe quaitors of a cen- 
which appeared to be established tury, and whoso native troops proved 
by the documents found in Tippoo’s loyal while those of Bengal and the 
palace. They were not only in North-West Provinces were seeth- 
violation of the spirit of the whole , ing in rebellion in 1857-58. 
treaty of 1792^ but in direct breach In the year 1800, Wellesley sent 
of tho letter of one of its most im- an Embassy to Persia, (vide Mal-, 
portant artioles, the 10th, which oolm). The same year impressed 
expressly stipulates, “ that tho ^on the serious consideration of 
Nabob shall not enter into any ne- Wellesley, the necossityoffrosta- 
TOtiations, or political correspon- ting the hostile projects of the 
“dence, with any European or French, and he determined upon 
“ native Power whatever, without sending the British fleet, under the 
the consent of the Company.’* command of Admiral Rainier, in the 

Wellesley consideted himself jus- Bay of Bengal, to, capture tho 
tified in okpriving the Nabob of Mauritius and Bourbon ; but the 
the civil and militapr ^vemment of Admiral, £rom professional jealousy 
the Carnatic, allcwing him a certain refused to obey orders without the 
stipend for his support He submit- express commands of his Majesty, 
ted his views to me Court of Direc- An expedition was sent about the 

tors, who sanctioned the measure, middle of the year to Egypt, to 
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assist tho forces and the moved several . regiments into 

Turkish army in driving the French Oudh at ohce, which the Nabob 
out. The a^mroach of this imposing was compelled to maintain. Tho 
force from India, coupled with the 'Nabob however remonstrate but 
energy of Sir John Hutchinson waainfoimod that ** if he should 
(vide AbekObombt), induced the think proper again to impeach the 
French to capitulate. This masterly honor and justice of the British 
concentration of Indian troops on Government' in such teims, tho 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to Governor-General would consider 
aid tho mother couutrjr, gave the how such unfounded calumnies and 
wcMd an unexampled illustration gross misrepresentations, both of 
of Bn^dand’s power and resouroea facts and arramont^ ought 'to be 
The affairs of Oudh next claimed noticed.” The Nabob yimded, and 
thb attention of Wellesley (Vide in November 1800, a second demand 
ViziisB Alt.) ^ was made of him to Support more 

Dreading tho invasion of Ze- troops to complete the augmonta- 
mauh Shah, Wellesley looked to tion.” Heplo'nned his incapacity, 
the state of tho army in Oudh, when tho resident, was instructed to 
which province would undoubtedly propose that the Nabob should 
first suffer spoliation. Tho troops either surrender tho entire civil and 
of the Nabob were reported by the military government to the Corn- 
commandant of Oudh to bo a worth- pany, an allowance being sot apart 
less rabble. Saadiit All was bound lor himself and family, or that 
by the treaty which kept him on his he should cede to the Company 
throne, to provide 76 lacs (£760,000) for over a portion of territory 
of rupees a year for tho subsistence yielding sumcient revenue to 
of 13,000 British troops en^li^ed in maintain tho whole Biitish force, 
the defence of counf^. This was Tho Nabob Under coercion, trans- 
now not deemed sufficient, in the ferred, in November 1801, Allahabad, 
pinion of not only tho Governor Goruckpore, and the southern 
General, hut tho home authorities. Dooab, yielding an annual revenue 
The treaty moreover provided for of one hundred and thirty-rfive lacs 
this contingency being met out of of rui)ees{£l3,500,000), ne himself 
the revenues of the country. The retaining territory jielding only a 
Nabob was requested to provide for crore of rupees (£1,000,060), but 
tho cost of additional ti'oops, amount’ guaranteed against all invaders, 
ing to 50 lacs of (£500,000) rupees a The harsh measures adoj^ted by 
.year, arid to disband his own. Wellesley can only he justified 
Bather than do this, he proposed to by the peculiar position of the 
retire from tho Government, with country — the uselessness of the 
a liberal allowance for hims^ and Nabob^s troops, and the dread of 
family. Wellesley, accepted .those Zemaun Shab’s invasion. His 
terms, but would not consent to a policy gave a soHd defence to the 
removal of treasure amounting then whole country, by the cession of a 
to a crore of rupees (£1,000,000). part. A commission vms appomted, 
But the Nabob never seriously con- with Henry Wellesley, brother and 
tomplated abdication, and when he private secretary of fhie GOveimor- 
found that his proposal was accept- (Seneral, at the head of it, to settle 
he intimatra mis to Wellesley, the country, whiOh was aOcbinplish- 
Who became indignant at his ed in a twelvO month, 
shuffling delays and conduct, and In 1809, Wellesley sent in his re- 
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signation to tho Court of Directors, 
as his plans were so much interfered 
with, and his Conduct criticised 
and censured. He however received 
a reply earnestly beggii^ of him to 
remain till 1805, .during which 
short period, little did ue Court 
of Directors imagine that he 
would crush tho gi'cat Mahrattah 
powers. 

On the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
orders were sent out to Wellesley 
to reduce military establishments, 
and restore to the French all con- 
quered territory. These he dared 
to disobey Ere the treaty had been 
ratified, Eonaparto despatched an 
armament to Pondicherry to re- 
establish that French influenco in 
India which it was Wellesley's 
most anxious wish to crush, and in 
which he had succeeded so well in 
tho Deccan. On tho arrival of tho 
French admiral, Wellesley directed 
LordClive,thonUovornor of Madras, 
to refuse tho restitution of the 
French settlements till ho could 
communicate with the ministry in 
England ; tho French fleet returned 
to the Mamitius, and ore Wellesley 
could receive a reply, hostilities 
had re^commenced in Europe. 

Wellesley, in 1802, had to grapple 
with the risine power of the 
Mahrattahs. Tuey were now the 
only powerfiil enemy of the English 
in in^, and officered by^ French* 
men ; they were divided into five 

S orties : tne Peishwah, Bajeo Bow, 
6 nominal Governor of Poona; 
Dowlut Bow Sindiah, at Gwalior ; 
Jeswunt Bow HoUuur, burning 
with jealousy and hatr^ towards 
Sindiw; Hagbobd Bhoni»lay, Bajah 
of Nagpore, and the Quidkwar of 
Guzerat. Wdledey's firm convic- 
tion was that the peace and tran- 
qnilUty of India could only be 
secuJ^ by the extension of British 
supremacy over all these princes. 


by defensive and subsidiary allian- 
ces. Such was offered to Bajee 
in 1799, but was refused. In 1801-2 
Sindiah and Holkor ]went to war 
with ono another, which terminated 
on the 26th October 1802 by the 
complete defeat of Sindiah, 
capture of Poonah by Ho&ar, and 
tho flight of Uajoe How to Bassoin. 
Here, poof and firiendless, Bajee 
Bow accepted tho proffered alli- 
ance of th6 English, an^^the 
Treaty of Bassoin was concluded : 
the terms wore, that tho Poishwah 
was to maintain 6,000 British in- 
fant!^, with g^ns, assigning to 
tho Company for their support, 
torritorios yielding an annual ro- 
Toi^ue of’2R lacs of mpoos (£260,000). 
Sindiah soon eawthe danger ofthose 
concossions, and in 1803, formed a 
vast Mahrattah confederation to 
check tho progress of the English. 
Thus commoncod the second Mah> 
rattah war. ■Wellesley at onoo 
ordered ^ troops, and his brother. 
General 'WelloslW, captured Poona, 
re-instating tho Peishwah. 

Ahmednugger, Allyghur, 488ayn, 
Argoam, Deogaom, Ddhi and Las- 
woireo were the next victorios, which 
crushed the power of Sindiah. ^ido 
WELLUfaToir, LaAe, Malcolm.) 

The treaty of Anjongoam was 
concluded on the 4th December 
1803, by which Sindia had to cede 
all his territories north of Jeypore 
and .Joudporo, also Broach 
Ahmednugger, and submit in all 
disputes to tho arbitration of the 
Company. Wellesley then divided 
the spoil. Berar was given to the 
Nizam, Ahmednugger to the Feish- 
war, and Cuttack was reserved for 
the Company. Treaties were also 
made with the Buahs of Bhur^re, 
Joudhpore, and Jeypore, the Bana 
of Oohnd, and witu Sindiah’s ge- 
neral AmlnyM Inglia Gwalior was 
given to the Sana of Gohud. (Tide 
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Barlow). 'I hw umiugouiout houu 
le<l to fiiithor distiu'banees. Sin- 
. dia clainiocl Gwalior on tho ploa that 
his general had signed tho treaty 
concerningit without orders; but 
though General Wellesley declared 
Sindia to be in tho right, the Gover- 
nor General refused to restore it 
to him. Holkar, who during tho 
late war had been engaged in pro- 
' datoi^ expeditions toWard the north 
of Sindian’s dominions, and aug- 
menting his army, rose in robelliou 
in 1804, by plundering tho torrito- 
rioB of tho fialah df Jeypo:t;o. This 
brought Wellosloy and Lako into 
the field again. Uolkar retreated 
across tho river Chumbul, and Col. 
Monson was sent in pursuit. This 
brave officer, by an error of judg- 
ment advanced too far into tho ene- 
my’s country, and finding out tho 
mistake too late, foil back on Agra. 
It was a most disastrous rotroat. 
Tho British troops were harassed ou 
every side by swarms of tho onomy ; 
tho country was ontiroW flooded ; 
and afbor fifty days of sufToring, tho 
survivars stragglodintoAgra. Guns, 
baggage, camp equipage and stores 
were all lost, and when mus- 
tered, a deficiency of 5 battalions 
of infantry was found. Uolkar, 
flushed with victory, advanced •on 
Delhi (Vide Ooutbrlony) Failing, 
hero, ho ravaged the country around 
till defeated at Deog ; and after the 
possession - of Bhurtporo by Lako, 
llolkar fled, but only to join Sin- 
dia, who was enraged at Wellesley’s 
refusal to restore Gwalior to him. 
Such was tho state of afiaiys when 
Iiord Wellosloy loft India, August 
1805, before he could mature and 
accomplish his plans. lie was 
succeeded by Lord OomwaUis, who, 
however, died a few months after 
his arrival. Sir Goorgo Barlow, 
senior member of council, then oc- 
cupied tho post of Govemor^Gono- 


ral, and Sindia was quieted by 
the restoration of Gwalior. 

During Wellesley’s administra- 
tion, some important adininistrativo 
educational and commercial reforms 
were introduced, which will bo no- 
ticed, before curBorily referring to 
hlis career after returning to Eng- 
land. Tho Court, known as the 
Suddor Dewany Adawlut, had been 
established to supersede the Su- 
premo Court, whiem had been regu- 
lated by tho system of Cornwallis 
ill 1793. Tho Governor* General and 
members of Council presided over 
it with closed doors. This appeared 
to Wellesley a most unsatisfactory 
modo of administering justico. llo 
theroforo instituted, in 1801, a se- 
parate Court, open to tho public, 
presided over by appointed chief 
justices, tho first of whom was II. 
T. Colobrooko, tho great oriental 
scholar. In tho year 1800,* Welles- 
ley established tne groat college at 
Calcutta, called tho College of 
Fort William,” At that time, boys 
of fourteen and fifteen years of ago 
wore sent out before tney had*ro- 
coivod tbo rudiments of EiigliHli 
education ; thoso woro to become 
men who woro, in time, to act as 
inagistrates, collectors, judges, poli- 
tical agents and ambassadors, with- 
out any opportunity to qualify them- 
selves for such posts. Wellesley 
founded tho institution to enable 
them to complete ^eir education, 
and to study the laws, the litoraturo 
and languages of tho people they 
wore to govern. Ho did it on an 
expensive scale, whioh incuiTed the 
displeasure of tho Court of Direc- 
tors, who passed a peremptory order 
on the 29th January 1892, for its 
immediate abolition. Wellesley was 
dreadfully mortified at tho blow 
levelled at one of his pot schemes. 
He appealed to his mends in tho 
ministry and imposed a now tox on 
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inland commerce, which ho urj?cd 
would obviate the objectioa of iho 
Com’t Qf Directors on tho score of 
expense. Their orders were quali- 
iieu,tho college was to cxist^ but on 
a reduced scale; fmlv native lan- 
guages were to bo taught^ and at their 
own expense the Directors estab* 
lished a College at Hailoybury% 
Wellesley strived his utmost to 
destroy, tho East‘ India monopoly, 
and to throw oner the ports of In- 
dia to , free trauo. Uis views wore 
fur too liberal and advanced to suit 
those of . tho India House, and ho 
met with most rancorous troatmoiit 
ill conscquonco. It was not till ton 
years alter, that the monopoly 
ceased and India was thrown open 
let British onter^riso and capital. 
Tho Comt’s interference withindiaii 
appointments was also a great thorn 
in Wellesley’s side. TIis brother’s 
appointment as president of tho 
comiuission to settle the affairs of 
(Judh had been revoked, although 
lie did not benefit pecuniarily by it ; 
— ^in fact, the affairs of tho country 
wore all settled, and ho had rosumod 
his foimer post of private socrotaiy 
to the Oovernor-Gohcral, before tho 
order for his recal reached India ! 
All. this opposition led Wellesley in 
1802, as before stated, to send in 
Ilia resig^iation. During his ad- 
ministration of sovoii years, Wel- 
lesley acconiplished groat things 
for India, and ho left it after 
having established the English 
us tho greatest military power 
t}iere,forhd had broken the power of 
oveiy prince from Cape Comorin to 
tho Sutlej. 

Arriving England at the end 
of 1S05, he ivas received with every 
demonstration df "respect and ad- 
miration by the Oovernmout and 
the East India Company, but there 
were complaints from various quar- 
ters of his expensivo administration 


and of bis being guilty of oppres- 
sion towards the native priiieos. 
Articles of impeachment wore pre- 
.^ntod against him by a Mr. Kiull 
in tho House of Commons. Accord- 
ing to General WoUesloy, this man 
v.as originally a tailor, who had 
come out to India as an adventurer, 
whore ho amassod a largo fortune, 
and roturning to Englaud in 1805, 
bought a seat in Parliament. After 
the first charge was read, a dissolu- 
tion terminated all pincoodiugs; tho 
prosecution was again taken up 
successively by Lord Folkstono, and 
Sir Thomas ’I'urton, with tho same 
ill- success. Tho Court of Directors 
however condemnedWollosley’s pro- 
coodingsby a vote of 928 againsti95. 
This feeling of animosity can well be 
accounted for. Thirty years after tho 
same Court published hisDespatchos 
in 5 vols., and assured him that in 
their opinion, his administration 
had boon conducted “ by tm ardent 
xcal to promote tho well boing of 
India, and to uphold the interost 
and honor of tho British Empire.” 
'I he sum of £100^000 was set apart 
for Wollesloy on tho fall of Soriii- 
gapatam in 1799, but he voted it to 
tho army. An annuity of £5,000 
per annum was then given him, 
but being in pecuniary difficulties 
in England, tho Court gave him 
£20,0()0,and his statue was ordered 
to boplacod in thelndia House. After 
taking an active part in rarlioment, 
and fillijig the post of Lonl- Lieute- 
nant of Ireland on two occasions, 
ho died at Kingston house, Bromp- 
ton, on tho *2(itb tSoptember 1842, 
aged 83. 

Wellesley was twice married. 
His first wife was Uyacintho Oa- 
briello Boland, . whom' ho marriixl 
on the 1st of November 1794. Wo- 
vcrdl Children wore bom to Ibeui 
w'lio tiled ytmngjbut none after mar- 
riage. The alnaucc Was an unhap' 
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py one and they soon /separated, to join his regiment at the Cape of 
never again being reconciled. The Good Hope^ and ^roceed^ v^ith it 
first Lady Wellesley died in 1816. to Calcuttai where he amyed in 
The Marouis again marri^ an February 1797. In April of the 
iLmerican lady, the daughter of Mr. following year, his ^der brother. 
Bichard Caton, and widow of Mr. the Earl of Mormngtom arrived at 
Bobert Patterson, on the 29th Calcutta as Goyemor-Geheral of 
October 1825, by whom he had no India, and by a difEereht lino of 
children, and she survived him. policy to that pursued by bis tiimid 

predecessor Lord Teignmouth^ found 
WELLINGTON, Duke of. Arthur nimself engaged iii gigantic schemes 
/Wellesley, the third surviving son in which ne requiS^ clear heads, 
of the second Earl of Mornington, stout hearts and ^strong ^hands 
was bom on the Ist of May 1769. to assist. This was Arthur Welles- 
The exact loc^ity of his birthplace ley’s first opportunity in India of 
is shrouded in some unceitainty. distinguishing himself in the field. 
It was either in Dungan Castle, in The events whidi led to the last 
the. coun^ of Meatn, or in the war with Tippoo are detailed in the 
city of Duplin. Ho was educated at life of Marquis Wellesley. General 
Eton, from whence hewasremov* Harris ordered . Arthur Wellesley, 
ed to the military Academy of An* at the request of the Nizam with ms 

S ere, in France, as he showed a 38rd, to join the Hyderabad contin- 
eoidod taste for the military pro- gent and coihmand it. In a h5t 
fession. Entering the army as an engagement at Mallavelly in My- 
ensign bn the 7th of March 1787, sore (27th March 1799), a body of 
a short time after attaining his Tippoo’s choice infantry was rout* 
eighteenth year, ho gradually rose ed by the 33rd, finished off by a 
till, in ^ept, 1793, ho advanced by bayonet charge led by their gallant 
purchase to the Lieutenant Colo* Colonel. General Harris then 
nelcy of his favorite regiment, the marched on Seringapatam, which 
33rd. He bad also prior to this Tippoo was covering with 50,000 
elevation, entered the Irish Far- men, and 20,000 inside. The at* 
liament, as member for Trim. His tacking force, Europeans and Sepoys 
first active service was in the un- numbered only ^,000. On tho 
fortunate campaign in the Nether- 5th of April, a night attack was 
lands, under tho Duke of York, in made, in which Weiledey Was 
"1794. Ho returned to England in ordered to assail a tope intended by 
the spring of the following year, Tippoo for rocketing, Between this 
where ho busied himself in getting tope and our camp the bank of a 
into order again his much reduced nullah, or watercourse ranr, Whicli 
regiment, and a few months after, commanded the tope. Colonel Shaw 
embarked with it for the West Iii- was deputed to assail this. Both 
dies. I1ie 4oet, however, having attacks were to be made simulta- 
met < with bad weather, and being noously, and both failed. Wellesley 
seriously crippled, had to return to with only one company of his regi- 
Englaud. But in April 1796, the ment, got sep^ated from the rest, 
regunent was ordered not to the and while groping a})out in the dark, 
West, but the East Indies. Arthur without a knowled^ of the ground, 
Well^by was detained' at home or Ihe assistance of a. guide, assailed 
by severe illness, but he managed by rockets and muskety, his career 
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was well-iugh catdtort' The mege 
however wa» renewed on the fw* 
lowing day and wek attended with 
stuscess. After carrying all the out* 
works, aptuKMKdies were made, and 
heavy batterme raftied against the 
fortress, ‘Wiilleah^ commanding in 
the trenches, and performing most 
arduous duti^ On Ihe 3rd of May 
a Iweadh was effected, and on the 
following day Serinmpatam was 
cdptureo, and Tippoo silled defend- 
ing his capitaL ' Wellesley was 
placed in comnmud of the capital, 
when plundeiing was being carried 
on to a gn^ estent. Ho suppressed 
it with a rigorous hand,and we con- 
sideration and humanity ho shewed 
toward tho inhabitants, gained for 
him their affection and oozmdence. A 
few days alter, a regular garrison 
was appointed, to iSermgapatam,and 
Wellesley was made governor of 
that portion of Mysore under Bri- 
tish protection and authority (Vide 
Baikd, Hassis). It was at this time 
that his coFOspondence began, pub- 
lished- in the “ Wellington Des- 
patches.” While Wellesley was 
eugagod in organizing tiie civil and 
mintary administration of tho coun- 
try ,^waa called into thefield again. 
Among Tippoo’s prisoners, released 
by. the Engush from the dungeons 
of Serin^patam, was one named 
DooncKau Waughi This Mahrat- 
tah freebooter had served in the 
armies of Hydor and Tippoo. Dur- 
ing the war with Lord Cornwallis 
(1790), he had deserted the Mysore- 
ans, and placed himself at the head 
of a fierce and numerous body of 
banditti in the wild country near 
the river Tormiboodra. Tippoo by 
stratf^em caught him, and immitir- 
ed hm in irons. Now at, largo 
agmn, he returned to his .old avo- 
cation of- murder and plunder', 
joined by some of Tippoo’s dis- 
banded cavalry, and his eld associ- 
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atea* lie took of several . 

atrong positiongin the fertLla eoim- 
try of^ednoroi iu Au^t 1799» 
but had been driven out oy a light 
force sent against lmn» oommanoed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Dahrymple 
and Colonel Stevenson. Ho soon 
however re-appeared on the Myeoro 
frontiers stronger than before, with 
d,()00 horse, and assumed the tiUe 
of the “ Kin^ of the Two VVoflds.’* 
Wellesley joined the forces sent 
arainst him in June 1800, and cross^ 
ed tho river. Toomboodra. It was 
expected that the Mahratta chiefs 
would resent this infringement of* 
their frontier, but it proved other- 
wise — they co-operated with the 
British forces, 'rno campa^ was 
a regular hunt, which Welles- 
ley describes in his Deimatchea 
in a humorous strain, although 
his operations exposed him to more 
personal danger than any of his 
campaigns against regular armies. 
Tho robber and bis gang were chas- 
ed about, across and re-cross rivers 
and streams, through forests and 
over mountains, their camps wero 
continually being surprised, and 
their fortined towns captured, where 
treasure had been secreted. At 
last, on tho 9th of September, 
Doondiah Waugh unknowingly got 
into an awkward position, too near 
Wellesley, where an engagement 
took place, in which ho Was killed. 
Wellesley thus writes of it in his 
despatches, from camp Yeptdpur- 
ry : — 

After almost anxious ni^t, 1 
marched in the morning, gnd met 
tho “ King of tho World,” with his. 
army, about 5000 horse, at a vil- 
lage called Conahfi^, about six 
miles hence. He nad not known 
of my beine so near him in tho 
night, and had thought that I was 
at Chinoof . He was marching to 
the westward, with the intention of 
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between the Malii!ntta and 
Moppil cttvalrj' and mo. He drew, 
up. however, in a very strong 
position, as soon as ho percoivod 
mo ; and the victorious army stood 
for some time with apparent firm- 
ness. I charged them with the 
IDth and 25th dragoons, and the < 
Inland 2nd regiments of cavalry, 
anil drovo them before mo till they 
dispersed, and were scattered over 
the face of the country* 1 then re- 
turned and attacked the royal 
camp, and got possession of ele- 
phants, camels, i>agga|im, &c. Ac., 
which were still upon the ground. 
The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry 
came up a1)out cloven o’clock ; and 
tlioy have been einploycd over since 
in tho pursuit and aostniction of 
the scattered fragments of tho 
rebellious army.” 

Thus has ended this warfare; 
and 1 shall commence my march 
in a day or two towards my own 
country. An honest Killmiar of 
Chinoor had writtou to tho ‘‘ King 
of the World” by a regular tappal, 
established for the purposi^ of giv- 
ing him iiitolligonce, thetlwas to 
be at Vowly on tho 8th, and at 
(.'hinoor on tho 9th. His majesty 
was niislod by this infoniuition, 
atui was nearer to mo tlian ho ox- 
poctod. Tho honest Kilhtdar did 
all ho could to detain me at 
Chinoor, but 1 was not to bo 
prevailed ujiou to stop ; and oven 
'Went so far as to throaum many a 
great man scut to show ino tho 
road, who nxamfostod any inclina- 
tion to show mo a good road to a 
diiforont placo.” 

Hoondioh’s body was found, and 
brought to ouf comp, on ono of tho 
guns attached to tho 19th dragoons. 
Tho remnants of Kis followers wore 
entirely cut to pieces, by Colonel 
Stovonson, as they wore attempting 
to cross tho Kistna. Among tho bag- 
gage w-as found a sen of DuondiaKs 


f«»ur years old. Ho was taken to 
Wello8loy’.s tent, where ho was 
treated voxy kindly. Qn Wellesley's 
departure from India, ho left him 
in charge of Culond Symmonds, 
tho jud^ and • c^dleotor of Seringa- 
patam, with ^me hundred pounds, 
ijolonel Symmoiids retiring, gave^ 
him in charge of the Honorable 
Arthur Colo, Bosidont Mysore, 
who placed him in tho Rajah’s 
service. Ho died of cholera in 1822. 
With the death of the ** King of the 
Two Worlds,” peace and orefor wore 
again rcstoroa in Mysore. 
distracted state of the Mahratt^^ 
powers, and their attitude towards ' 
the British Govomment, refer- 
red to in tho Marquis of Widlosloy’s 
life, brought Gonerkl Wellesley 
into tho field again ; tho Madms 
hrmy was ordoi*^ to march on 
Pixxna, commanded by Wellesley. 
Poona vir.as then in possession of 
Uolk.'ir, who had driven tho nf- 
frightiHl Poishwali, Ba^jeo Ilow, to 
the soa boanl. Receiving informa- 
tion that llolkur hud docidoil upon 
burning Poona in tho ovonf of an 
attack, Wellesley pushed on with 
his cavalry, performing a march 
of sixty miles iU 30 hours, reached 
tho town on the .20th April 180.1, 
and saved it from destruction, llol- 
kur lied, withoixt im\king any • 
fence,and Bajoo Row was ro-instat- 
ed tho following month. 8ciudiah 
and tho Rajah of Boinr were to- 
I gethor ill tho field. Wellesley vras 
appointed to tho chief command of 
all tho British and allied troops in 
tho territories of tho Peishwah and 
tho Nizam, with full political pow- 
ers. Negotiation with Scindiah 
proving fruitless, WbUosley attack- 
ed tho town of Ahmednugrar, thou 
g^risonod by ScindiaK^ troops, 
and on tho 29tli August ho entered 
Aurungabad. The enemy wished' to 
avoid a general en^igemont, and 
to carry oil a predatory warfare, 
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xvearyhig out tho TritUh troops by ; clrowniug the sound of our 

incessant marches and. occasional stmnty artillery. At ono xaomout, 
skirmishes. About the middlo of such a was made c^u- 
Septeinbori WeUesloy heard that non-bail in our right, that some of 
i?cmdiah had been strongly reihfor- the Mahrattah cavalry attempted to 
oed, had onlistod French officers, charge through'it ; but the iiritiah 
and that his whole force was as- cavalry in the third line came up, 
somblcd on the of tho Kistna. and drove back tho Malirattas vrim 
After a conference on tho 2l8t Sop- great slaughter. Fimhng his own 
tembor with, CoL Stevenson, who artUleiy of Uttlo or uo use (the 
hod come up with tho Nizam’s . guns could not be brought up for 
aurdliary force, WeUesloy decided lack of bullocks), General Welles^- 
upon a ooiribined attack,, the armies ley gave orders that it should bo 
moving by two parallel routes round lett in tho roar, and that tho iiifau- 
tho hilla betweon Budnaporo and try should charge with tho bayouot. 
Jauliia, and so to fall on tho Mah- blit* steady rosoluto advance, in tho 
rattahs together, A nmid march of tooth of thoir guns, had already 
4 miles brought tho Mahrattah on- awed tho Kfahrathts, who would 
campniont beforo Wellesley’s gazo. uot now stand to inoot tho collision 
It consisted of 50,000 men on tho of tho bright English stool : their 
north bank of the Kistna. . ' infiintry gave M'ay, and abandoned 

Maofarlane writes: “Wellesley their torriblo guns. Ouo body of 
resolved to attack tho infantry thorn foriuod again, and presented 
on its left and rear, and for that e. bold front ; but Lioutonant-Colo- 
puiposc ho moved his little army nol Maxwell charged them with 
to a ford some distance beyond tho British cavalry, broke and dis- 
tho enemy’s extreme loft. Leav- persod them, and was killed in tiio 
ing tho Mysore and other ir- moment of victory. Wellesley’s 
regular cavalry to watch tho Mah- sopoys having proceeded too far in . 
rattah cavalry, and crossing tho pursuit, many of Sciiidiah’s artil- 
river with only his regular horse lorymon, who had thrown tbom- 
and infantry, ho passed the ford, solves down among tho carriages of 
ascended the difficult stoop bank, their guns as though they wore 
and formed his men in three linos, dead, got tp thoir foot again, and 
two of infantry, and tho third of turned their pieces against tho roar 
horse. This was effected under a of tho advancing sepoys; and at 
brisk cannonade from the enemy’s the same time the Mahrattah ca- 
artiUery. Scindiah, or tho French valry, which had been hovering 
officer who directed his movements, i round throughout tho battle, were 
promptly mado a corresponding ‘ still near : but Maxwell’s exploit 
change in his Une, giving a new speedily led to tho silencing of this 
front to his infant^,* which was straggling artillery iiro, knd to tho 
now made to rest its right on the headlong (light of Soindiah’s dis- 
rivor, and its loft upon wo viUago cipUnod infantry, who went off, 
of Assayo and the Joah stream, and loft ninety pieces of cannon, 
which flow^ in a direction parallol nearly aU brass and of tho proper 
with the Kistnp. The Mahrattas’ calibre, in the hands of tho con- 
numorous and well-servod cannon quoror. Oeneral Wollosloy led 
did terrible execution among our j the 78th British infantry in person 
advancing lines, knocking overmen j against tho village of Assaye, 
and bullocks, and ' completely I which was not cleared without a 
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a rate combat. was near 
[light when the firing' ceased. 
The splendid victory cost Gene- 
ral Wellesley twenty-two officers 
and 386 men killed, and fifty seven 
officers and 1,616 men wounded, 
excluding the irregular cavalry, 
which retnained on the other side 
of the river, and had not been 
: the total number of killed 
and wounded anjiountod to nearly 
one^third of his force, ^e mnoral 
Umself had two horses killea under 
him,— -one shot,^ and the other 
piked : every one of bis staff officers 
nad one or two horses killed, and 
his orderly's head was knocked off 
by a cannon-ball as he rodo close 
by his sido. The enemy, who fled 
towards the Adjunteo Ghaut, 
through which they had passed into 
the Deccan, loft 1 ,200 (load, and a 
groat number badly wounded, on 
tne field of battle. 

‘Colonel Stevenson, who had 
enoountoTod some unexpected ob- 
stacles, did not arrive at Assayo 
until* the day after the combat, 
when he was immediately des- 
patched after the flying enemy.* 
While General Wolloslejr was 
defeating the Mahrattas m the 
south, wneral Lake gained a 
complete victory at Allyghur, in 
the plains of Hindostan, over an- 
other part of their force under M. 

. Perron, which had occupied Delhi. 
The Mahratta power was now bro- ! 
ken, and after several marcbos and 
counter-marches, and desultory ne- 
gotiations, Scindiah asked and 
obtained a truce at the berinning of 
November ; but the Rajah of Berar 
still kept the field, and General 
Wellcssloy, coming up with him 
in, the plains of Argatun, found 
Scindialrs cavalry, together with 
the Rejah's forces, drawn up in 
ItotUe-array. The little of Argaum 

» * WtlUngton. Di»|»3tehcs,* rol ii. pp. 32S-6. 


was fouj^t on the 29th of November 
1803; British linQ advanced 
in the best order ; the 74th and JSth 
regiments were attacked by a large 
bod^ of Persian mercenaries in the 
service of theBajah of Berar, which 
was entirely destroyed. Scin- 
diah's cavalry ohp'ged one of the 
Company’s regments, and yrw 
repulsed^ when the whole Id^ratta 
line retired in disorder,' leaving 
thirty-eight pieces of cannon and 
all their ammunition in the hands 
of tho British. The BritSh cavalry 
pursued the enemy for several 
miles, taking many el(}phantsf« 
camels, and much baggage, tlolonel 
Stevenson, after, took by storm the 
strong fort of Oktt^ilghur, and this 
exploit concluded the campaign. 
The Rajah <rf Berar now sued for 
peace, and General Wellesley drew 
up tho conditions of the treaty, by 
wnich the Rajah ceded to the Com- 
pany the province of Cuttack with 
tho district of BaIa8oro,and dismiss- 
ed his European officers. Scindiah 
was glad to follow the example, 
and on the 30th of December ho 
signed a treaty of peace by which 
ho ceded to the Company all the 
country between the Jumna and tho 
Ganges, besides numerous forts.” 

In March 1804, Wellesley visited 
Bombay, where the British residents 
presented him with an address, in 
which they stated that ho was a 
commander “gi^atin the cabinet, 
as in tho Add.”’ Thev gave him" a 
sword of tho value of £l,000,and the 
officers of the Deccan army present- 
ed him with a service of plate of the 
value of 2,000 guineas, with the 
inscription— ^‘Battlo of Assaye, Sep- 
tomber2drd, 1803.’* On the 24th June 
1 804 Wellesley broke lip the army 
of the Deccan and in July retired to 
8eringapafom. There m received 
itom its inhabitantr a gratoftil and 
flattering address. The same month 
saw him in Calculi assisting in 
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impartaot militaiy . deliberationa. orpliana of flu^islain> the D\^e giv* 
During the coorae of the same year ing towards it'^^ half thotorliament* 
ho was again in. the Mysoreand ' ary oomnensation due to nim for tho 
Deccan, and in March IBi’d, haying Peninsular prifee-^money. He t^»ok 
obtained leaver 1^^ returned to Eng* an active port in hozno politics^ 
laud. Before embarking &om wheresomeofhis measures, made 
Madras, his aj^mtmen^ to Knight him for a time vory unpopular ; he 
Commander of ttft Onler of tho was hootod in tlio streets^ and at 
Bath was known in India an<l pub* length was personally attackod, and 
lishod in the general orders. In vtM obliged to put iron blinas to 
April 1 S 06 , he tuariied tho Hon. his windows, to kee^ the stones out^ 
hues Pakeiiham^ It is beyond the After tho Itoform Bill which ho op* 
scope of this work to follow our posed had pas^d, and tho general 
hero on to the battle fields of the exciteinont abat^, the Duke was 
Peninsula, and to tho crowning vie- again recognized as tho hero of tho 
lory of Waterloo. Suffice it say, Poninsula and Waterloo, and hoot- 
his'brilliant victories, and tho glory ings and grudges were turned into 
ho brought the British arms, made acclamations. Ho twico filled tho 
him the idol of tho nation, and post of Commauder*in*Chief, and 
when that^ stroke foil upon him on died holding it. 
the l4th September 1^5% which 

had missed nim on a hundred bat^ KBISTNA BA J WADIEB^ tho Into 
tie fields, tho event was , looked Maharajah of Mysoro. On the fall 
upon as a national calamity. On of SoringapUtam and tho death of 
the l^th the body of tho Duke Tippoo Suhib, it was incumbent 
after lying in state in Cholsea for upon tho British Governmont to 
livo days, was conveyed to St. J^aul’s make some definite arrangomont 
Cathedral, whero it rosts ulongsido about tho conquorod tonitory of 
of that cf otir groat naval hero, Mysore. Thirty*oight years had 
Nelsnii. olupserl since the nght of the old 

llis wonderful successes in the Hindoo hou^o of Mysore had boon 
Peninsula campaigns showered ond- UHurjyjd* by Uydor Ali, but still 
less honours upon him. After the some of its descendants wore alive^ 
futunus battle of Talavera, 28th July and it became a question whether 
1 SOP, he was raised to the Peerage, tho whr>lo territory should bo an* 
and voted a pension of £2,000 a year noxed by the English and tho 
for two Mnera!tions.On ontoring Ma- Niznm (their alty), or whether tlm 
d rid 12tb Axufust 1812, he received d<.*so(mdants ofTmpoo, ortho old 
the thanks of Parliament,, and was Hindoo house ox Mysore flhould 
raised to the dignity of a Marquis, succoed to tho goyommont of this 
and a sum of £l00, 000 was voted , province. Tho following extracts 
t<» purchase him au estate, and sub*- taken from Wellesley’s Despatches, 
sequcntly the C^^mmens voted him will shew his reasons for sUcing 
£54X>,0(^) fbr tho support of his tho territory into fhreh' divisions, 
dignity as a peer. In 1814 ho one for the Nizam, one for the 
was advanced to the dignity of a Mahrattahs, and orie for the E. I. 
Duke, after the victory of Waterloo, Company, and aoknowleds^g as 
and an additional fflrant of £ 200,000 Rajah, a doscondant of mo old 
was made to purmasehim a man* | Hindoo houso of Mysoro, a child 
si«m. A subscription of £)(H’,« 00 six years old, named Kriidna Raj 
was medo Up for tho Widows and f Wadior,to whom each Qovemtaont 
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we 

surrendered a portion of their terri- 
torial spoil. 

*^It would certainly have been 
desirable that the power should 
have been placed in the hands of 
one of Tippoo^s sons ; but the 
hereditary and intimate connection 
establish^ between Tijppoo and the 
French, the probability that the 
French may be enabled to maintain 
themselves in Egypt, and the per- 
petual interest which Tippoo’s fa- 
mily must feel to undermine and 
support a system which had so 
much reduced their patrimony and 
power, precluded the possibility of 
restoring any branch of the family, 
of the late Sultan to the throne, 
without exposing^ us to the con- 
stant hazard of internal commo- 
tion, and even of foreira war.” 

“Between the British' Govern- 
ment and this family (the old Hin- 
doo' house of Mysore) an inter- 
course of friendship and kindness 
had suh^ted in the moyt; desperate 
crisis of their adverse fortunes.” 
(Vide “ Wilk’s Historical Sketches 
of Southern India” — 1st edition, 
voL IT, p. 488 — 500 ; 2nd edition, 
voL II, p. 76 — 78). 

“ They had formed no connexion 
with your onomios. Their elevation 
would be a spontaneous act of your 
generosity, and from your support 
alone could they ever hope to bo 
maintained' upon the throne, either 
against’ the family of Tippoo Sul- 
tan, or against any other claimant. 
They must naturally view with an 
eve of jealousy all the firionds of 
the usurping family, and conse- 
quently bo adverse to the French 
or to any other states connected 
with that family in its hereditary 
hatred of the British Government. * 

* ‘ In addition to these motives of 
policy, moral consideration and 
sentiihentis 6f generosity and hui* 
maniiy, favored the restoration of 
(he ancient family of Mj^soro. 


Their high birth, the antiquity of 
their legitimate title, and their long 
and unmerited sufferings, rendered 
them peculiar* objects of compassion 
and respect ; not couldit be doubted 
that their goVemment would be 
both more acceptable and merer 
indulgent ihantnat of the Maho- 
medan usurpers, to the mass of the' 
inhabitants of the counti^ com- 
posed almost entirely of Hindoos.” 

A Commission, consisting of' 
Oenl. Harris, the Hon’ble Cmonol 
Wellesley, the Hon. Henry Welles- 
ley, Lieut. ('olonel W. Kirkpatrick,- 
and Lieut-Colonel Barry Close, was 
appointed by the Governor* General 
for the constitution of the new 
Government of Mysore. Tippoo’s 
sons wore provided with uberal 
pensions, and removed to Vellore bn 
the 18th of June 1799. The Commis- 
sioners then explained their views ta 
the Mysore family, of whom ten were 
found in Seringapatam, and paid 
a visit to the young Bajah, Sxistna 
Eaj Wadier. The 30V of the family 
was unbounded at the generous 
and spontaneous offer of deliverance,- 
and on the 30th of June, a day 
fixed upon by ^ the Brahmin 
astrologers as auspicious for such a 
ceremony, ho was installed in 
Mysore, to the inexpressible . Joy of 
the Hindoos, under a royal salute 
from the batteries of Seringapatam, 
and throe volleys of musketry from 
the troops present ; thdCommander- 
in-Chief delivered into the young 
Bajah’s hands the seal and signet 01 
the kingdom ; Poomeah, Tippoo’s 
Brahmin Finance Minister, was 
appointed Dewan ; Colonel Barry 
Close, British Besidumt, and the' 
Hon’ble Colonel Wellesley retain- 
ed his post as Copamemder of 
Seringapatsmi. The paititioti trea-> 
ties were ^concluded, the Mahrat- 
tahs refusing to ac^t the offer 
made them, as they could not 
assent to conditions, which woul^ 
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their plundering prope^• Uam Bentindc in&rmed the Bajah 
aitios; so the territory reserved of the inteatms of Gfovommen^ 
for tlieni was divided betw^n and Uis Higfiness peaceably deli* 
the other allies. A subsidi- vered over the seals of his Oovom- 
ary treaty was afterwards con- meat into the hands of the British 
eluded and ratified by the (^over-. Oesident onttie 3rdofOotoberl891. 
nor General on the 8th of July» The adminisfaration of Mysore then 
by which the E^lish Government passed into the hands of British 
was charged witn the^ duties of \ officers, which was the origin of 
external defence^ receiving for the the Mysore Ooimnisaion, The Ba- 
same, seven lacs of star pagodas per jah was allowed a pension of 70,000 
annum (£385,000). An express pro* Rs. a month, (£7,000) asiwoU as the 
viso was entered in it that in case of balance of the fifth sluire of the 
mal-administrotion, or the funds net revenue, and a lac of star 
failing to meet the subsidy, the pandas (£55,000) at the end of 
Company might takn possession of oa^ year. This measure of Lord 
such portion of the territories as William Bentinck’s received the en- 
they might deem sufficient to pro- tire approbation of the Court of 
vide the requisite annual sum. Directors. The Rajah begged that 
KristnaRaj Wadior, on attaining the administration might still be 
his 16th year in 1811, proclaimed carried on iii his name, but the 
his own majority, dismissed the Court refused. Lord W. Bentinck 
faithful Poomean, and assumed soon aftor appointed a commission 
charge of the Government himself, to enquire into the causes of the 
Under the influence of favorites recent outbreak which r^uired 
and fiatteroTB, his instability and British interference, uuA . it was 
infirmities of character rendered found that the represontatmas of the 
him < thoroughly unfit for the Rajah's oppression and mis-rule 
managexnont of the country, and had been neatly exaggerated, so 
the Government steadily deterior- . he proposed to the Court in accord- 
ated, in spite of the admonitions of auce with the terms of the treaty 
the Madras Guvemmont, whoso to take over in perpetuity a 
head, Sir Thomas Munro, wont to portion of the country sufficient for 
Mysore in 1825, and personally the payment of the subsidy and to 
cautioned the Bajah that if a restore the remainder,sulgect to oer* 
reform in his administration did tain conditions, but the 'Court of 
not take place instantly, the Directors refused to sanction the 
British Gtov^nment would have to proposal. General Cubbou was 
interfere, Resident at Mysore appointed at the head pf the ad- 
from time to time renewed these ministration, who conductod it for 
expostulations but in vain. So twenty-fivo > ears with such success 
things went on till 1830, when as even to surprise the gowmment 
the people in some parts of of India. 

the Mysore dominions broke into The Rajah made . applications to 
open revolt. A large British force bo re-instated, to five successive Go- 
was sent to quell the rebellion, vernors General, but they were all 
after which the British Government negatived. He died in 1868 in the 
assumed the xoanagemeut .of the seventy-third year of his age, having 
country, taking Mvantage of a short time before, and under greet 
the stipulations contained m the oppositiony adopted an heir, named 
. treaty t^ve alluded to. Xiord Wll* CnamBaj WamOT,who is now un4er 
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the tutelEgo of an English .officer 
at Mysore. 

This treaty ought to have be- 
come extinct ontne Bajah’s death 
BYon If be had loft natural heirjB> 
for in the draft di*awn up by Col- 
onel Kirkpatrick, the 5th article ran 
thtifl : “ The contracting i^artijos 
mutually hnd severally agree, that 
the I>i 3 tricts in Schodi^o C shall be 
ceded to the Maharajah, and his 
f*eir9 and auccessorn^ for ever, and 
shall form the separate government 
of Mysore.” Wellesley struck out 
the words heirs and* sucocBsors, 
noting in the margin, “ this is 
unnecessary and dangerous.” In 
the fair copy ho wrote “ this clause 
is approved with the omission of 
the words struck out with the pen, 
attaching his signature. Mornmg- 
ton,” The guarantee clause of the 
treaty was also struck out, as it 
would have place<l the rajah in the 
jsame portion us the Nizam regard- 
ing heuyifand succcsaoi^, if allowed 
to romam. In the original draft of 
the subsidiary treaty it was stated 
that it shoulii bo binding on the 
contracting pai-ties, and their heirs I 
and successors as long as the sun 
and moon should endure.” Loav- 
iug untouched the oriental flourish 
about the sun and moon, Wellesley 
again struck out the words * heirs 
and successors.’ There is not the 
slightest dotibt that his intention 
was, that the settlement made upon 
tho^jah was a purely personal one, 
and implied no right hereditary 
Buccos^n, and yet a late Secrotiiiy 
of State, Sir StaiEord Noi-thcoto, 
ovor-i*uling all the decisions of tho 
Government whichprecedc^him, as 
^well as of five successive Governors* 
General, decidod upon the re ostab- 
Udiment of a native sovoreiguty 
in Mysore, and the restoration 
of country to tho child Cham 
B^ah Wadier, on his coming of 
age. . 


CUBBON, Mskk, Sir. “Sir. Mark 
Cubbon came to this country only 
ono year after the defeat and death 
ofl^poo and the capture of Serin - 
gapatam, and when the first Napo- 
leon had only just been appointed 
Fh-stConsul. During the sixty yeai-s 
which have since passed away, Sir 
Mark Cubbon has filled 'many high 
appointments, but to the present 

f eneration ho is chiefly known as 
avingfor nearly thirty years ruled 
over Mysore with a power almost 
approaching to a despotism. How 
the country has flourished under his 
administration is known through- 
out India. During tho previous 
period it had boon gi adually sink- 
ing into debt and anarchy ; whereas 
it now exhibits a prosperity which 
can scarcely be seen elsewhere, 
whilst its finances show a yearly 
8UT])lus which would gladdeu Jbho 
heart of any Chancellor in tho 
world. “ Strange to say that during 
tho whole sixty years which had 
elapsed since Sir Mark Cubbon 
first landed at Madras, ho had 
never once visited Europe; and 
therefore it is not surprising that . 
oven in his old age ho should have 
turned u wistful eye towards Eng- 
land. Unfortunately the wish waa 
not destined to bo gratified. The 
change was not tho oho best adapted 
for lengthening his days ; and he ex- 
pired at Suez in his seveuty-sovonth 
3 '' 0 ar. Upon his many public and 
private virtues it is needless to 
dilate. Ili.s liberality bordered on 
profusion without being unjust; 
and many will regret that his bmios 
did not find their last resting place 
in this country lutherthau amongst 
strangers in a foreign land. Erom 
private sources however we learn 
fhat I>r« Campbell, who accom- 
panied the deceased soldier and 
statesman, had resolved on carrying 
his remains to England, where wo 
trust that they wiU flnd a tomb * 
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fitted foroiic y^ho will over bo ro- 
mombered in the aiinnls of My- 
sore.” ‘ . 

^* Sir Mark Cubboh belongledio 
an Isle of Man fiuuily, and was 
never married. He appears how- 
ever to have rogai-ded all young 
officers who were stationed at 
Bangalore as incmbeiwof his own 
famSy; anid there were few who 
had not received from him at one 
time or other the present of a horse 
or a gun. One anecdote may be 
related as an instance of tho largo 
bcaited generosity of tho iioblo 
race of Lidian statesmen which 
have passed away. A 3 " 0 ung officer 
had got into somo sort of scrape 
about a matter of four hundred 
rupees. Sir Mark Cubbon qiiietly 
pressed the money upon him, and 
said, — * There, I shall not ask you 
to return tho money to mo ; but 
when you axe an old man, bo sure 
you help a young fellow in the same 
way .” — Indian Statesman y liiOl. 

Ifo died at Suez on the 23rd 
April 1861, on his way to England. 
An oquestrian statue has been 
erected to his memoiy at Banga- 
lore, in the Mysore district. 

MALCOLM, Slit John, was born 
in Langholm, Scotland, on tho 2nd 
of May 1769. His father was a far- 
mer^ but a man far above his 
station, for he^ had been trained 
for the ^Church. John Malcolm 
obtained * a cadetslup in the East 
India Company's service, and arriv’ 
odat Madras in April 1783, when 
onl^fourteen years old^but an amus- 
ing incident on his entering this ser • 
vi<k» must her^ be told, flis youth- 
ful appearance led one of the Di- 
rectors, on his application, to ad- 
dress Urn thus, vVluit would you 

do if yotiwore to meet Hyder Ali ? ” 
Do I ” Im replied, why, Sir, I 
would out with my sword and cut 
off Jus head.’^ This dhow of pluck 


was sufficiont, and ho was passed 
as a cadet in spite of his youth. 
When in 1784, a treaty of peace 
was signed between Tippcky Sultan 
and tho English, an ‘exchonM of 
nsoners was made, and John 
lalcobn was appointed at the hxMul 
cf a detachment to go and receive 
the English prisoners on our froii'* 
tier, whither tlioy were to be brought 
by Major (Sir Thomas) Dallas, who, 
when ho saw Malcolm approfich* 
ing mounted on a i)ouy, said to 
him, “ where is your c^oiniuauding 
officer?' “ 1 am tho Commauditig 
oflicor’' was tho reply, and a friend- 
ship sprung up between them whicli 
onl}^ death cut short. In 1786, 
Tippoo, on various pretexts, having 
attacked^ ,f>ur ally, tho llajali of 
Travttiicoro, a second war was tho 
conscquonco. Malcolm s roghuent 
with the Nizam’s army was ou its 
march to Seringapatam, to join tho 
other British troops, and, it was 
then that ho became aq^aintod 
with two great diplomatic officers, 
Sir John Konna way and Mr.Greemo 
Mercer, which event had the eifeot 
of turning Malcolm’s attention from 
a regimental to a political and di« 
plomatic lino of life. Ho thereibre 
began tho study of Bersian and 
Indian History in good earnest, 
A remarkable incident occun*ed 
about I’fQl in Malcolm’s life, A 
post of assistant to tho llosident at 
a Native Coui*t became vacant ; ho 
longed and appliod for it, but waa 
too late, Thi . grieved him sorely, 
hut be soon had cause to bo thank- 
ful that events had turned out as 
they had done, for the officer who 
obtained tho appointment was 
murdered on tho first occasion 
whore dutv demanded his pre- 
sence. The first active service . 
in which he was to be engaged was 
not far distant, for in 1793 ho was 
under I^rd Oomwallis at the siego 
of Seringapajbam, and his conduct 
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Attracted this nobleman’s notice. led* a large body of troopil anddis* 
lleferring to this period of his life ciplined them accoi^mg to Euro- 
Malcolm proudly writes, “I served pean ideas of military efficiency, 
as a regimental officer, with Euro- Lord Wellesley had determined to 
pean and Najive corps (without destroy this French influence, and 
over having one '^ek’s leave of depute Kirkpatrick, the Resident, 
absence) for nine years. In 1792, and his Assistant. Malcolm, to 
when at Seringapatam, I was ap- accomplish his object, and the latter 
pointe[jl Persian iutei'prcter to tno dispersed the French corps person- 
detachment serving with the Nizam ally. LordWellesley called Malcolm 
by the Marquis Cornwallis, on the to Calcutta, whither he wont with 
express j^ound of being the officer the colours of the disbanded corps, 
with that corps best qualified for The year 1799 saw Malcolm ac- 
the station.” companyiiig the Hyderabad troops, 

' In 1794 his health began to fail, which, according to engagements 
and at the earnest request of his made with the Nizam^ were to 
friends and physician he returned co-operate with ttie English in 
to his native land. In the follow- the conquest of Mysore and the 
ing year ho again , i-eturnod to In- capture of Seringapatam, Tippoo’s 
dia, as Aide devOamp to tjio CJom- stronghold. All was accomfdished, 
mander-in-Cidbf Oonorul (after- and Malcolm writing of it, says 
wards, Sir Alured) Olavko. On the on the 4th of May jdl our labours 
voyage out, they found tho Eng- wero crowned by the completest 
lisn and Dutch at war at tho Cape victory that ever crowned tytm Bri- 
of (jk>od Hope. Malcolm was present tish annals of India. A sthte that 
at tho wresting of this settlement, had been tho rival of the Company 
and its transfer to the English. Soon for nearly thirty years, was on that 
after his arrival in India, General day wholly anninilated.’* Acorn- 
Clarko was romovod to tho com- mission was appointed to settle the 
mand of tho army in Bonsai, aiid new government of which Malcolm 
General Harris who succeeded him, was apjjtointed one of tho secrota- 
retained Malcolm as his Seci'etary rics (vide Kkistna Baj Wadieh). 
and Into:^roter. Ho was next ap- So well hod Malcolm done his duty, 
pointed Town Major of Madras, that he was sent on a mission to 
On LordWellesley ’s route to India, the Persian Court in 1800. On his 
he touched at Madras, whore he arrival in Persia, after many inter- 
met Malcolm, who sent his lord- rtiptions, he was presented to the 
ship several reports on our rela- Shah at Teheran, before whom, pri< 
tions with tho Native States, the or to entering upon political busi- 
result of which ^s that he was uess, he laid the magnificent pre- 
appointed Assistant to the Resident sonts from the Britidi Government, 
at the Nizam’s Court. In 1798, the Two treaties were negotiated, a 
nolitical horizon of Mysore was commercial and a pohtical one, 
fraught with portentous diffioul* and Malcolm, after establishing a 
ties. ' A war was anticipated with good understaxiding between the 
Tippoo Sultan, which dictated tho Persian and British Governments, 
necessity of a most strenuously returned to India, and was sum- 
care^ policy with neighbouring moned by the Governor General 
Native powers. The Imam had to Calcutta, by ^homhe was most 
allured into his service a number cordially received, and appointed 
of French officers who hadorganiz- private secretary to his Lordship. 
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But in J^y 1802, tho Persian 
ambassador Hajed HuUeel Khan, 
who had come to India about tho 
^tification of the txeatieSy hav* 
in^ been accidentally shot in an 
affray at Bombay, Malcolm was 
sent to that Presidency to palliate 
as much as possible such an unfor« 
tunate occurrence. Arriving: at 
Bombay by land in October, Mol** 
colm propitiated the Shah and his 
ministers by letters explanatory and 
condoling, madethem liberal grants 
of money, and so amicably settling 
matters, returned again to Calcutta 
about the end of November. The 
second Mahratta war broke out in 
1803, and Malcolm was fer the Se- 
cond time appointed to the Besiden* 
oy of Mysore, the claim to which, on 
the first occasion, he had yielded to 
a civil officer, Mr. Webbe, to induce 
him to remain longer in India, lie 
proceeded straight to the head quar* 
ters of tbo army, under Qenoral 
Wellesley, which was to attack tho 
lower part of the Mahrattah domini* 
ons, while Lord Lake was conduct* 
ing operations against the upper. 
Alter tho restoration of the Poish* 
wah, Bajce Bao, whose authority 
had been usurped by Holkar, Mal- 
colm fell ill, and had to loam camp 
and recruit his health on the sea- 
board. He was not long away, but 
during his absence, the battle of 
Assaye in Berar was fought and 
won, and it galled him to think 
that he was away from Qonoral 
Wellesley at such a glorious event., 
Sindiah the powerfi^ Mahrattah , 
chief who had rebelled against tho 
Peishwah and joined tho Rajah of j 
Berar, Baghojee Bhonslay, after ; 
many defeat at length sued for ' 
peace ; accordingly arrangements j 
were made, and a treaty signed i 
at. Doo^om ixt December 1803, | 
which Malcolm had drawn up. | 
But Holkar was still in arms, and i 
had plundered the territories of ' 


Joypoxe and of other English allies. 
Amr several conflicts, he haatoiiod 
to the Puiyaub with the hime of 
gaining tho assistance of the &khs 
and Afghans, but being cut off by 
Lord I^ake, he ,8ent his envoys lio 
the British camp to sue for peace, 
w^jich was granted. The following 
amusing incident is told in connec- 
tion with Malcolm^s drawing up 
the treaty. **Maloolm was giving an 
audience to two or threo of these 
agents, when his friends Gerald^ 
Lake and Norman Shairp sudden- 
ly entered his tent, and, regardless 
both of ceremony and of business, 
told him that thoro were two large 
tigers in the neighbourhood. The 
interruption camo at a moment 
whon Malcolm was in some per- 
plexity with respoc'.t to tho answers 
te be given to tbo envoys, so the 
interraption was not unwelcome. 
Starting up and siMziug liis ever-* 
ready gun, he cried out to tho 
astonislicd Sikhs, • Uaug I Baug 1 ’ 
(* A tiger 1 a tiger 1 ’) and, ordering 
his elephant to bo brought roundi 
rushed out of the tent ; joining his 
friends, and two or throe others, ho 
went in pursuit of tho game, shot 
the tigers, returned with tho spoil, 
and then, replacing his gun in tho 
corner of his tent and resuming 
his seat, took u]) tho thread of the 
I conversation as if nothing had 
‘ happened. Tho envoys, in the mean- 
while. had been declaring that the 
English gentleman was mad. * But 
there was method* it was been said, 

* in such madness.’ .He had done 
more than shoot the tigers. He 
had gained time. Ue had returned 
with his mind fully made up on an 
important point, which required 
consideration.^ And the envoys 
received a different and a wiser 
answer than would have been given 
if tho tiger hunt had not formed 
an misoae in the day’s counctL 
Tho Honorable Arthur Colo and the 
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late Sir W. B. Gilbert were of the oa his deparliare» in oemg^tienoe of 
hunting party.*’ the ajgpomtment of Sir. G. Ouaeley 

In Malcolm was again in as ambassador at the Persian 
Calcutta engaged in political du- Court. After a short stay at Bom^ 
ties, making feeaties of alliance bay , during which he waS occupied 
with seyeral Indian princes. In in complenng the financial ac- 
the cold season of 1806, Malcolm counts of his Persian mission and 
returned to his post of Besident writing his History of Persia, he 
of Mysore, wherO, on tho 4th July sailed to England with his family, 
)H07, he lurried Charlotte, daugh^ where he landed in' July 1812. 
tor of Colonel Alexander Campbell His History was finished and pub*- 
(afterwards Commander-in-chief lishcd in London in 1814 the same 
of the Madras Army). In tho car- year in which he was knighted ; 
ly part of 1808 he was again sent |and on the 17th of March 1827, 
on a mission to Persia, which end- Malcolm again set foot upon the 
ed in a total failure, owing to tho shores of India, and was attach* 
Pronoh influence which had been ed jjM the Governor Generars Po- 
establidiod at the Persian court. He liti^l Agent, with the rank of 
rmaired to Calcutta, with a View f Brigadier General,^ to the army 
oi conferring With Lord Minto { unifor Sir T. Hisibp. ^ The wholo 
(then Governor Oonornl) aiid it was I of Central India at this time was 
docidedthat Malcolm should return I in a most unsettled state. Tho 
to Persia with a small force and I Pindaroes, a band of robbers (origi* 
dictate terms,' but tho Court of Hi- nally inorconarios in the employ 
rectors having sent a special cm- ^ of the Mahrattas), Were in open 
bassy from England to tho Porsiaii | insurrection, invading and plun* 
eoTu^ clnnhiHl with those arrange- [ doring tho Company’s territories, 
monts, and Malcolm, having 'I'ho whole Britisii army was put in 
sailed n short distance down the motion, and dispersed mesedesper- 
Hooghly, was recalle<1. Ho thon adoos. Chottoo their fitmous leader, 
again took up his old post of Ro- vrhilo socking safety in flight, was 
sidont of Mysore, vrhoro just on his killed by a tiger in the forests of 
arrival tho mutiny of tho Madras Absoorghur, and this terminated tho 
officers^ took place. Tho seeds of Piiularoe war. But as was expeot- 
dissension wore most sfriuigly dis- cd, this war was a precursor of 
sominatod at Masulipatam, whore another with the Mahmttahs, who 
tho Madras European Bogimont had again thrown off the British 
was garrisoned ; so in July 1809, yoke. After several engagements, 
Malcolm vras sent there. He adopt- i the battle of Mahidpore decided tho 
cd with tho discontented oflicois a | fate of the Mi^attahs. Malcolm 
conciliatoiy policy, too concilia- commanded two leading brigades 
tory as consiaorod by tho Govern- ( in this battle, and made himself 
incut, so ho roturuod to Madras, conspicuous by his bravery. He 
Uo had not been long here when was always in the front, where the 
ho was again ordered by the Gover- firing was the hotest, so much so, 
nor General to proceed to Persia ; that at one time he got between 
so in January 18)0 Malcolm sailed tho cross fire of the enemy and his 
fbr the Persian Gulf, and was ro- { own troops to rectify some blunder, 
ceived by tlio Sbah with the great- f and came out of it unscathed after 
net oordtality, who conferred upon | having done bis work* Holkaris 
him tho order of the Sun and Lion, power woe now completely crushed 
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and he euod fipr j^aco ; the soldier 
statesinan/ldbdoolm, drew up the 
treaty, known m the trea% of 
Mundesore, by winch a linge tract 
of country was made^ over to the 
English, and a subsidiary^ force 
placed in Holkar*s Dominions. 
But Malcolm h^ to deal with an- 
other nativiB prince also, Bajee 
Bao^ the Peiimwah, who hod violat- 
ed a preview treaty made atBassein 
in 1802. TOis was attended with 
many difficuliieSjbut ho successful- 
ly accomplisbed it in 1818, though 
not inoxscordance with the views of 
Lord Hastings, (vide Nana Sahib.) 
H e was next appointed to the settle- 
ment of Central India— a territory 
long suffering fSrom anarchy and 
confusion, ‘^^ting at this time, ho 
says, ‘*No business, however w- 
gont, and no meal however hungry 
1 am, is allowed to prevent the 
instant access of any human being, 
however humble. Ho is heard and 
answered, either at the moment or 
at an hour appointed by myself. 
First impressions aro of too much 
importance to be hazarded by leav- 
ing applications to the common 
routine of moondieo8,mootasardeos, 
jemadars, chopdars, and hurka- 
rahs. I employ all these ; , but they 
* step aside when any one, from a 
rajah to a ryot, pronounces my 
name, with the expression of a wish 
to see me either from a motive of 
respect, curiosity or business. 
About 1819, Malcolm was subjected 
to two very severe disappointments, 
first the loss of the g^ernorship 
of Bombay and secondly that of 
Madras. He expected deservedly 
one or the other, but Montstuart 
Elphinstoi^e and Sir Thomas Munro 
were appointed to the respective 
posts, to the early part of 1822 
he returned to has &mily in 
England. Five years later, after 
ftii&er disappomtments he was 
.appointed governor of Bombay, 


taking the paths of office on 
the Ist of November 1827. After 
serving in this oap^ty for three 
years, he loft the shores of India for 
the last time. On his arrival in 
England, ho plunged deeply into 
politics, entered Parliament, tod 
rtrongly opposed the Reform Bill 
as a Conservative. But ovontoally 
in June 1832, it was passed ana 
Malcolm withdrew from the con« 
test. While recovering from an 
attack of epidemic cholera, ho was 
struck down by paralysis and died 
on the 30th of May 1833. A monu- 
ment has been erected to his me- 
I niory in Westminster Abbey. He 
was the author of the following 
[ works. The Hutory of Persia^ Xiyc 
of Lord Clive. Afemcit of Central 
fndia. Sketch of the Sikhs. Oovern^ 
fne»*t of India. Political History of 
India^from 1784 to 1823. It is 
said Malcolm sent his old school- * 
master, Archibald Graham a copy 
of his * History of p€Tsia\ witia 
the words “ Jock is at the bottom 
of it,” written on the title page, 
words this worthy Domino used to 
be continually applying to him 
under the supposition tiaat ho was 
the rin^-leader of evory mischief 

MAHRATTAH CHIEFS 
Sevaji. Tbo family of Sevigi, 
Rajas of Sattarah, was founded in 
A. D. 1644 by Shah-ji, a Subhadar 
of the Carnatic under Aurungrib, 
bestowing jagiresonbis sons, giving 
Taivjore to Ekojoc. It was in 1647, 
that the other son, Sivaji, com- 
menced predatory oxcursiona. to 
1664, he plundered Surat, and he 
died in 1680. From this time, a 
troubled period of usurpations oc- 
curred till 1707, when on the death 
of Aurungzib, Sivto II, son of 
Sambha, niduiamea Shao-ji, was 
released and crowned atSattarah 
in March 17u8. His nominal suc- 
10 
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ccssor w&s Bam 1748, but the 
power rested witb ijio Pesbwa or 
minister, the* last of whom 

surrendered to and was, pen- 
sioned by the English in 1818. 
Pertab Siva or Sinh was reinstated 
at Sattarah by the British in April 
11 ,1818. Be was dethroned in 1840 
and sent to Benares, his brother 
being raised in his place, and the 
family be<Mune extinct with his de* 
mise. 

Thb Peshwas of Fookab wore 
hensditary, and after the reign of 
Sivaji 11, in 1749, they assumed 
tho power of Ihe Sattarah Sove- 
reigns in the Military Government 
established by Siyaji the first in 
1669. Their open power lasted 
from 1740, when Balaji Bojee Kao 
succeeded his father and died after 
the battle of Paniput, until 1818, 
_ when the next Baji Bao yielded to 
‘the EugUbh ontno 3rd June and 
was pensioned. Nana Furnavis, 
Karkun of Modhuji Bao Bolal, 
died November 1771. 

The Buoksla. Bajas of Nagpur 
commenced in 1794, when Baghoji 
Bhonsla was nominated dona Sahib 
Suba or general of the Mahratta 
confederacy. The family became 
extinct daring the administration 
of Lord llalhousie, on the demise of 
Goixsur, grandson of Baghoji, who 
in 1818 had been seatm on the 
throne when Mud^yi Sahib) 
was deposed. Appa Samb having 
Hucceeded Parsqji, an idiot, whom 
he straimled. 

The nruxiiA family, now the 
Gwalior Biyas, como from a family 
near Satiai^. The first, 1734, 
Ronojeo Sindia was an officer in the 
Peshwa’s army: in 1835, Baisa 
Bai, widow of Doulut Bao, adopted 
Jankiyi, who assumed the reins of 
government in 1833. 

The HotKAR FAMILY rose from 
MuUmr'Bao Holkar, 1724, an offing 
of note in the Peshwa'a army, and 


obtained the Jaghirein MalwaiU 
1750. , The^ names of thia femiiy 
most femiliar to bUiory are those 
Df'Ahi]ya.BaAm the middle of the 
IStiioentu^, JeswantBsoH^kar, 
an^ iUegitimaite eon, who <1797) 
maintained predatory rule, eodm 
1805 die^ insane. Jbi 1811, his, 
widow Tiilgi Bai, adopted his ille- 
^timate chud Miilhar Bao Holkar, 
with whom was fou^t the battle, 
of Mehdapur in 1818. In 1834, 
Martand &m>, an adopted son, was 
dispossessed by Haii Bolkar, the 
late chief 

The Gaikwar FAHn,Y,now rmgn- 
ing at Baroda, in Gujerat, wrung 
in 1720, from Damnuyi Gaekw ar 
(Shamsher Babaduoi) an officer 
under Khandi Bao Holkar, and the 
ruled till the tieaty with the Bri- 
tish Government in 1803. — 7'Aomos 
Pnn«ep ’4 Aniiquitiea, p.S86 and 387. 

The careers of these Mahratiah 
chiofUtins are so interwoven with 
those of oontemporaneons English 
Qovemor's-General, Oommaaders- 
in-Chief, OfficoTs, and others, that it 
would be needless repetition to do- 
tail them here. (Yide Wbli,esley, 
WEi.i.iNaTON, Lake, Ochferloey, 
Mau::oi,h, &o.} 

EIBEPATBICE, J ahes Aijhil- 
IiEs, Lieutenant Colons, thp son of 
an officer, formerly in the East 
IndiaCompany’s service, was bom 
in August 1764,and after receiving 
a liberal education, he propeeded to 
Madraa, aa a cadet im the same 
service iu 1779-80. Ill health 
compelled him to return to England 
in 1788-89, where he remained 
but a short time. He was back 
before the conblasien of the first 
war with Tippoo SaBw, in the 
second campaign of which he took 
park In, 1793, he wee appointed to 
the charge of the gamson ofYima- 
nagrum, which he seem relinguidi- 
ed furthe appointment of Persian, 
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ttansUtor tothe dstaduswnt ierving 
with the Nisom. In* 1795 he be- 
eaxae Asustont At the KetAdeaAy 
at Hydembad, 'which was filled 
by Ins broUiAr, Oolonel William. 
Kirkpatrich,* who in tiie early 
part of 1797, beine obliged to 
proceed to Bombay and sabeequont* 
ly to the OsM of Qood Hope, for 
the benefit of ids health, tran^rred 
charge of the British interest tA the 
Court of Hyderabad to the subjeot 
of this mmnoir. It was while thus 
acting as Resident under the diroo- 
tion of Wellesley that he concluded 
that importimt treaty with theNissam 
whitdi crushed the power and in* 
fluence of France in the Deccan, 
iLTid made that prince a faithfhl ally 
of the British, (biis eminent service 
was rewarded by hisbeing oonfirmod 
in tixe post Tho good result of this 
allianoo was fully appreciated in 
Tippoo’s last war, when tho NiKom’s 
contingent oo-opomted with the 
British. The partition treaty of| 
Mysore after we fall of Seringa- 
patam, (ride MAiiOoniti) called for a 
now treaty with the Nizam, which 
after a long and arduous negotia- 
tion Kirkpatrick succeeded in con* 
cludipig in October 180<), for^bich 
he was highly commended oy the 
Marquis Wellesley. In December 
the same year he was promoted to 
the rank of Major. In April 1802, 
ho concluded a treaty of Cora- 
mereo between the E. 1. Company 
and the Nizam, which gave the 
m or oh ant a degree of security never 
known before in these territories 
and establish^ a trade advanta^ 
oustoboihoolmtries. Kirkpatrick’sj 
exertions as Berident, daring the' 
Mahrattah war of 1803, proved 
eminently usefill and oontnbatedj 
in no small degpee to its speedy and 
glorious temunalion. librd Wei* 


• Aatbor of the Klsgdom of K^ul. 


leslOT directed the following letter 
to mm in appredathm qf his 
services. 

“liOtd Wellesley desires me to 
add, that as soon as tho Brittah 
taroops are withdrawn from 
field, and are returned to their 
usual stations it is his intention to 
afford you ‘ a public testimony of 
bis approbation of your conduct 
during the late crisis of affairs, and 
to recommend your sorrioos to tho 
notice of the Court of Directors, and 
of Ilia Majesty’s ministers. His 
liordship will not lose sight of your 
claim to somo mark of dfstinotion 
from His Majesty’s Oovemment in 
England, and will not tail to urge 
your pretentious in tho manner 
most likely to obtain for you those 
honors, to which he is of opinion 
you are entitled for your public 
services nndor his Lordsliip^s ad- 
ministration : which ho rocom- 
mended strongly to Cloveriiment in 
England some years ago ; and 
which, in his judgment, have boon 
withheld from you ui^ustly.” 

This mark of distinction Kirk- 
patrick novor rooeivod. In Decem- 
Dor 1804, ho was promoted to the 
mnk of iiioutonant Colonel, and in 
September of tho following year, ho 
proceeded to Calcutta with tho 
peimission of the Governor Qoaoral, 
Lord Cornwallis, partly for tho be- 
nefit of his hoalth, but chiefly for 
the purpose of conferring with hia 
Lor^hip on political adkiis. While 
on the voyage, ho was attacked by 
an alarming oomplaint, of which * 
ho died at Calcutta on the 15th of 
October 1805, in the 41st year of 
his age. 

A 

METCALFE, Sw OfiARUSS Tbso- 
PHibOS, the second son of an of* 
ficcr in tho East India Company’s 
service, was born in Calcutta on tho 
30th of January 1785. ^ Having 
amassed a large fortune in India, 
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his father retomed to England ai^ 
had h)8 sous placed first at a pti- 
.Tuto school at Bronoley, a Baoturb 
of London, and a^rvards at Eton. 
At tho ago of 15, Charles Thwphi* 
lu8 was sent out for a career in the 
Indian Civil Service, arriving at 
Calcutta on the 1st January 1801 , 
during the admiiustralaon of Lord 
Wellesley, who^ had about this 
time established' a College at Fort 
Willihm for giving the yowig men 
who were then sent out to fill most 
iihlNSrtimt posts, *more opportunity 
for advanooment in letting ; and 
young Metcalfe was the first to 
enter this institution, fiis first 
year in India was spent in great 
dpspondenoy, and he wrote to his 
fathdr tolling him that ho hated 
India” and witdied to return homo. 
Those wore not days whon F. and 
O. steam boats and railways con- 
voyed missiyes to England within 
throe short wooks ; the tortuous 
Capo route was tho only oue,and an 
answer in twelve months was con- 
sidered very quick. Ere this period 
elapsed, Metcalfe had got moro ro- 
<Anoiled to the country, and when 
the answer foom his parents did 
comb, it only settled tho determina- 
tion already foimod in his own 
mind, of carving out a name for 
himself in tho scroll of Indian 
ILstory. Tho answer was ocoom-' 
pauied by a box of pills, and these 
words foom his mother, “You may 
laugh at my sending thorn, bail 
thittk you oro bilious and they will 
be of groat service.” At tho ond 
of the year 1801, ho was appointed 
Assistant to tho Besident at 8in- 
diah’s Court Here, ho fell out with 
his superior officer, Colonel Colins, 
who is desoribod as a man of an 
Imperious and overbearing temper, 
masked permission to resign his ap- 
jKdutment and returned to Calcutta 
where ho entered what was called 
** Lord' Wellesley's office," and in 


whi<3i his trainiD^ ot eightemi 
montlu^'duxBiKbirmovedof immense 
value. On tbe'dutbvealc of the tiurd 
Mahrattali: war in 1804Metcalfo was 
mpointed Politioal' Assistant to tho 
Cfommander»m«CMa^aattd on his way 
to join Oie head quarters of the 
army, was attacked by a gang of 
robbim, aad severely maulecL His 
Chief bad a great antipathy to 
civfiiansjso the presence of Metcalfe 
irritated him. As a soldier he was 
all for fighting, and quite despised 
the peao^l occupations of the o'ther 
branch of the Company's Servioe. 
This became known to'Mete^fo,who 
took tho first opportunity of prov- 
ing tho stuff he was-i^adeof. At 
the storming of the< fortress of 
Doeg, ho volunteered to accom- 
pany the storming party and was 
one of the first to enter {he breach, 
which sent him. up amazingly in 
tho estimation of tho Chief, who 
“ made most honorable mention of 
him in his despatch,” and ever 
after, spoke of him as his “ little 
slornier.” Wken the last blow was 
struck against Holkar, Metcalfe 
was sent into his camp, as the 
bearer of assurances of we friend- 
ship^ the British, 

His next appointment, on the 
conclusion of this war in 1805, was 
Assistant to the Besident at Delhi, 
and from here in 1808, he was sent 
on a political mierion to Bunjeet 
Sing, at Lahore, the ol^eot of which 
was to check the desigiM.of Bussia. 
With great patience, ddll and tact, 
Motoaue’s negotiations terminated 
in .a treaty of friondship being 
drawn up between the and 

the Britira— a treaty which remaiu- 
! od inviolate during the lives of tho 
both the Sikh Chief and 1^6 English 
Statesman. This whs the miming 
of Metcalfe's fortiaib: ' he was ap- 
pointed'Besident at S^ndiah’s Court 
and at tho oariy age Of S6 Besident 
at Delhi. Here Im seemed te have 
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t$aak into gmfc doapondoncy and 
longed for nis native land. But 
ihero were etirriiw tijnes Womhi^ 
for the fourth 

going on (IS£7**lSf). It waa hia to 
restore order among the groat 1^- 
poot cbie&» and to oting them into 
friendly. aUianoe with the British. 
All wasaooomlished, the war wn- 
eluded> and Metoelfe waa . appoint- 
ed PoUtieal SeoEretary to the Indian 
Government This post at Calcutta 
did not suit him» and anxious to 
leave it he sou^t other duty. The 
year 1820 saw him installed in the 
Besidonoy of fiydnrabudin thoDeo- 
can. This tract of country was in a 
most d^lorable state<--thQ Nizam 
immersed in debt, paying ruinous 
interest, extortixig money out of 
his people to meet every emer< 
gonoy, was sinking deeper and 
deeper. Ho was held fast by the 
great baixking firm of OPalmer and 
<Jo., as well as by local moneydeu- 
dera Metcalfe saw clearly that the 
existence of the llyderaWd State 
dreaded much upon his indepen- 
dent action. The partners in the 
great firm above alluded to were 
all personal friends of his— but 
he saw his duty cloarly before him, 
and walked in its path, llib un- 
compromising conduct affected se- 
riously the finances of Medsrs, Pal- 
mer and Co., and he himself for 
awhile came under the displeasure 
of Lord Hastings, then Governor 
General, but both became reconcil- 
ed after an expose of past doings 
was made. Tho unsettled state of 
upper India led to the re-ai)point- 
ment of Metcalfe to the Besiaency 
of Delhi (vide SiB Davib Ochtbu- 
LOMV), and Lord Amherst, who 
though at first opposed to Ochter-^ 
lony's active, measures had removed 
him firom hispostialtorwardschang* 
od his mind, and resolved, tbatif 
exi^tulation and remonstrance*’ 
should fiul to establish and main- 


tain the lightftil hmr to ihe^Baj of 
Bhuxtpors, Balwunt Sin^l^ who 
was dethroned by. his oouem Door- 
Saul, measuree of force should 
resorted to. AU Hetcalfe*e con- 
ciliatory measures 
the 10th of December ISSh the 
English army was before tna 
celwrated Jut fortress, Bhui^ld. 
siege commenced and Bhuft- ' 

E i*e, tho stronghold before whleh 
ike had boon four times ropuls^ 
in 1805, was captured on the 18th 
of January 1826. (Vide Coicnsa- 

MEUE.) 

In 1827, a seat in the Siipromo 
Council at Calcutta was oontbrrod 
upon Metcalfe, and on the resigna- 
tion of tho then Qovemor-Genoral, 
Lord William Bentiuck in 1835, ha 
was nominated Provisional Go- 
vernor General.** During his 
administration he passed an Act 
liberating tho Indian Press from 
all restrictions, which gave great 
uinbrago to the Directors, ana led 
him to resim his office -and return 
to England in the early part of 
1838. After a brief residence at 
Fern Hill, Berks, which with tho 
paternal title had descended to him 
on the death of his elder brother 
in 1825, ho was offered fhe Go- 
veruorship of Jamaica, which ho 
accepted, and was installed in that 
office on tho 2ist of September 
183U. An uloerous affection in 
his cheek, which first began to 
show itself at Calcutta and was 
unarrested in England, vrasmueh 
increased by tlm clmato of Jamaica, 
so after a residoiico of two years 
there, he again returned toEnglaud. 
Here most painful remedial 
measures wore adopted, which* 
proved temporarily beneficial, and 
much to his siuprise in 1842, ho 
wfiw offered the Oovemor-Goneral- 
ship of Canada, and was raised to 
the peerage. Thither be went, ^ 
difficult as tho Government was in 
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tho then troubled state of Canadian early part of 1803 he was appointed 
politips, and he continued at his Lieut* Colonel, and accompanied 
post undor the increasing painftiL Lord Lake in his campaigns against 
ness of his incurable malady < till he the Mahrattahs* He was prosent at 
lost the use of one eye and OTen ar- the great battle of Demi on»the 
tieulation became difBcult — dying 11th. September 1803, after which 
a slow death.Ho resigned, returned ho was nominated Besident at the 
once more to his native country Court of Delhi* In the following 
in 1845, and died on the 5th of year Holkar made a desperate 
September 1846. lie was never attempt , to recover Delhi, a siege 
married. which Ochterlony with Lieutenant 

Colonel Bum sustained in such a 
OCHTERLONY, Major Oonoral manner as to elicit the highest ap- 
Sir David, tho oldest son of an probation and thanks from the 
American gentleman, was born at Oommandor-in-Chie£ He was*^ next 
Boston, New England, on tho 12th appointed to the command of Al- 
of February^ 1758. Although an lahabad, and then to the command 
Anglo* American by birth, he was of a force on the banks of the Sut- 
of Scottish descent. His father lej, as a cheek on tLt3* hostile do- 
lost his fortune in being loyal to nionstrations of the Sikhs. He 
tho mother country during tho obtained his colonelcy in 1812, and 
war of separation, and young Da- was pramoted to Major General 
vid Ochterlony wont to India as 1814, at th») latter end ofwhmh 
SfOadet in tho Bengal establishment year, the encroachments and in- 
when eighteen yojir^j old: in Fobru- suits of tho Ghoorkahs of Nepaul 
ary 1778, was made Ensign, and compelled the Bengal Government 
became a Liouicmaiit in September to organize an expedition against 
of the same year. The 24th Bengal them. Tliis was formed into four 
Native Infantry which formed part divisions, and tho only thoroughly 
of the ro-inforccmo«t «t3ufc to Sir Kucccssful one was that under 
Byre Goote in tho (>iiriiatic, ai'tor Ochterlony. (vide GlliLESi’iE.) Tho 
the disasti'OUB defeat of Colonel physical obstacles were many, but ■ 
Baillio in 1780, wnis tlio regiiriout ho drove his enemy from one# 
to which Ochterlony belonged. Tho position to another, until ho hem^ 
campaigns through whi<;h ho wont mod him in, in tho strong fortress of 
in the Carnatic wore of the most Malown, where ho compelled him 
arduous kind, and in a sally near to surrender on his own teniis— 
Cuddalore in Juno 1782, ho had the which placed a large portion of 
misfortuueto bo desperately wound' Nopaul at British cusposal. The 
od and hiken prisoner. Onthe death Rajah of Nopaul refused to ratify 
of Hydor ana the peace vrhich fol- the treaties signed by his deputies, 
lowed 111^^1784, Ochterbmy was and tho Briti^ troops again took 
roleusod, and in tho early part of tho held. ** Tho succeeding opera- 
1785, ho retunjod to Calcutta, with tionsare still tho theme of applause 
the Itengul troops, and the stalf ap- amongst military men '.—tho pas^ 
pointmoutof Judge Advocate^geuorai sago of the greatiSaul forest without 
for one of the divisions of tho army , the loss of aman — the turning of the 
w^ conferred upon him, for his emi- cel6brated Cheeriaghaut . pas^ by a' 
nent services. Tho year 1798 saw rugged, precipitous andi frightful 
him elevated to the rank of Captain, country, not unaptly compared to 
and 1800 to that of Major, in tho the Alps and Pyrenoes—* gad the 
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total defeat of the enemy in a des- 
perate action on the heights of 
Muckwanpore, which indued the 
Nepauleee Bajah to accept, with 
joy, the very conditions which a 
few weeks previously he had reject- 
ed with disdUdn. The treaty which 
had been signed 2nd September 
1815, was ratilied 4th March 1816.” 

This is about the only Indian 
treaty that has never been violated, 
and the Goorkhas rendered valua- 
ble assistance to the British during 
the Sepoy mutiny of 1857. Tlio con- 
quered territory has furnished sites 
for sanitaria at Simla, Massourie, 
Landour and Nynoe Tal. On receipt 
of the intelligence of his services, in 
England, Ochterlooy was created a 
Knight Commander of the Bath(one 
of the first of the Company’s officers 
who received that honour) ; and in 
November 1815 ho was raised to the 
dignity of a baronet. Tho Court 
of Directors on the 0th of December 
of the same year/ granted him a 
pension of £1000 per annum, “in 
consideration of tho eminent and 
most beneficial services rendered 
by him to the Company, in the war 
against the State of Nepaul.” In 
December of the following year, 
Ochterlony was created a Knight 
Grand Cross cf tho Bath, and besides 
the thanks of Iwth houses of Par- 
liament, the Prince Begent granted 
him “ certain honourablo armorial 
augmentations.” In 1818, ho was 
appointed Besident in Bajpootana, 
with the command of the troops, 
and in December of the same year 
to the Besidency of Delhi, with 
Jeyporo annexed, besides living 
the command of the third division 
of tho grand army. Ho was after- 
wards made Besident and Political 
Agent of Malwaand Bajprotana, 
thus ^ving the entire superintend* 
anoo of the affairs of Central India. 
The sul^e^uent of Ochter- 

lony’s lifb IS a subject of much don- 


trmliction both in history and bio- 
graphy. The political dissensions 
m the state Jeyporo in 1824, 
Ochterlony to take the fidld on 
his own responsibility against Door- 
jun Saul by attacking Shurtpo^, 
His conduct was severely criticised 
by the Govornor-Geucral (Lord Am- 
hoMt) and Council. The army was 
ordered back and Ochterlony was 
superseded in his post by Sir Char- 
les Motcalfo. Some accounts say, 
ho resigned his post before being 
supersoded ; the gallant old soldier 
felt tho thrust, and died of a “ bro- 
ken heai't” at Meomt on the 15ih of 
July 1824, in tho 6Bth year of his 
age, and,boforo his successor, a great 
friend of his, had arrived to iiU his 
post. 

COMBERMBRE, Stapleton Cot- 
ton, the oldest son of Sir B. S. Cot- 
ton, was born at Llowenny Hall, 
Denbighshire, in 1769. Ho received 
his education aiW ostminster School, 
entered the army in 1790, and 
served in Flanders, under tho Duke 
of York, in the campaign of 1793-94. 
In 1795, ho sailed to the Cape of 
Good Hope, under Sir Thomas 
Craig, in command of tho 2dth 
Light Dragoons, and took part in 
tho conquest of that Colony. He 
then sailed to India and wont 
through Tippoo’s last war, 1799, 
taking part in tho battle of 
Malavelly, and tho siege of 8e- 
ringapatam. In 1808, ho accom** 
panied tho Duke of Wellington to 
the Peninsula, throughout which 
wars he distirig^iishod himself, and 
was on one occasion severely wound- 
ed. Ho received the tlmnks of 
Parliament twice and was raised to 
the peerage in 1814. In 1817 he was 
appoiritoa Governor of Barbadoos 
and C/ommander of the* forces in 
tho West Indies, and in 1822 
Commander-in-Chief in ^ India, 
where he distinguished himself at 
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the Hiege of Bhurtpore, a formida- 
ble fortress, which was fruitlessly 
nsBuilod by Lord Jjake four times 
in 1805. The success of Comber- 
mere’s operations wasmainly owing 
to mining. A great breach in the 
wall of the fortress was opened by 
imiting a mine charged with ten 
thousand ^unds of gunpowder. 
Though this war was undertaken 
in an honorable cause, viz., res- 
toring tho throno to the right- 
fill prince, “yet all the State 
treasures and .lewels found in tho 
citadol, to tho extent of 48 lacs 
of Bupoos. (£480,000) were un- 
scrupmously pronounced by the 
Milita^ authorities to bo a law- 
ful prize, and at onco distributed 
among tho ofticoiH and men. Six 
lacs (*60,000) foil to tho share of 
Combennero. Tliis procedure was 
defended by thf) sophism tliat ' as 
Doorjun Saul had boon in ciuiot 
osaossion of tho throne, and ac- 
nowlodgod by all parties us tho 
Maharaja, no individual either 
opouly or sccrotly supporting the 
claims of Bulwnnt Sing, naturally 
gave tho former tho full right to 
all tho property in the fori, and 
deprived the latter of any clnitn 
which he might bo supposed to have 
to it.’ This stipulation was denounc- 
ed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
terms of indignation. ‘ Our plun- 
dering here,* he M^roto, ‘ has been 
veiy disgraceful, and has tarnished 
our woU-eamod honours — until 
I can get rid of the prize agents I 
cannot establish tho sovereignty of 
tho young Baja, whom we came 
professedly to protect, but have 
boon plundering to tho last lotah-— 
watei^)ot— since ho fell into our 
hands.'’ Combormere was raised to 
a viscounty for his Indian ©x- 
jdoits. Uo was marriod throe 
timos, -and died at Clifton on tho 
Slat of February 1 865. 


LAiCE,GEKaRD. LordViscountLake 
was bom at Ashton ^Clinton, in the 
county of Buckinghamahiro on the 
S7th July 1744, and shewed a taste 
for the military profession at an 
early age. When scarcely fourteen 
years old he entered the army and 
was appointed an Ensign in tho 
First ]^gimont of Foot Guai^, and 
made his first campaign in the 
Seven Years’ War in Germany, in 
the latter portion of the Aiperioan 
War, and under the Duke oi York 
iu his campaign against revolution- 
ary France in 1793. In 1798, ho 
was employed in crushing the re- 
bellion m Ireland. . 

At Lhe age of fifty-rix, in the 
year 3801, during the Wellesley 
administration, we see Lake Com- 
mander-in-Chief of tho King’s and 
Company’s troops in India. Lake 
arrived at Calcutta in March, and 
proceeded almost immediately to 
Cawupore, then our frontier sta- 
tion. The events w^hich led to the 
second Mahrattah War, bringing 
Lake and Wellington to co-operate 
in tbe field, the one in the north 
of India, and the other in the Dec- 
can, are briefly detailed in the Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s life, vide paffe 97, 

Lake entered tho Mahrattah ter- 
ritories in August 1803 with an 
army of 5,000 infantry, 2,500 cav- 
alry, and the usual proportion of 
artillery, and met Scintidah’s divi- 
sions officered by Frenchmen. The 
French General, Perron, ho defeated 
atCoelonthe 26ih August, and on the 
4th September an attack was made 
upon AUyghur, which after a stout 
resistanoe was carried by the 76th 
Highlanders, under Capt. Hacleod, 
after blowing open the gates under 
a most destructive fire'fram the ene- 
my. Perron immediately resigned 
Sindiah’s service, and was allowed 
a safe exit through the * British 
territories. Bourquin succeeded 
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him, and on the 11th September 
a^ackod Lake at Jdina Nullah, 
six miles firom Delhi;, where the 
British force had just arrived after 
a fatiguing marcm — the men were 
all undressed and scattered, but 
Lake with his usual alacrity, got 
together his light dragoons and 
native cavhlry, and began to recon- 
noitre, when a hors^ was shot under 
him. He fourd the enemy very 
strongly intrenched, but by a well 
conducted of retreat, ho got 
them to advance, and by a brilliant 
and decisive charge, gained the day. 
The enemy were pursued to the 
Jumna, in which many of them per* i 
ished. Their loss was enormous, 
and all their artillery and stores 
fell into our hands ; besides, the 
imperial city of Delhi, within sight 
of which the battle had been fought, 
was occ\ipied by the conqueror 
two days lator. Bourquin and four 
other French officers surrendered 
the day after the action to the Eng- 
lish QeiieraL On the 1 7th Sep^m- 
ber, Lake entered Delhi, and liber- 
ated from confinement the unhap- 
py, blind old Emperor, Shah Alum, 
who had been so long subjected 
to French and Mahrattah oppres- 
sion and insulti Lake then deter- 
mined to capture Agra, which was 
consideired the **key of Hindoo- 
stan.*’ The operations commenced 
on the 1 0th October and terminat- 
ed by the capitulation of the gar- 
rison on the 17th. The fort was 
evacuated on the 18th, and 26. lacs 
(£26(\000) and 162 meces of can- 
non fell into our han^. Before the 
siege of Affta, twelve battalions of 
Scindiab,wiih some caval^ and guns 
had taken up their po8iti4>n on the 
Delhi road. Afberthe fall of Agra, 
Lake followed them, and came upon 
them on the 1st November at Las- 
Warrie, where a terrible battle was 
fought, and the remnaUt of the 
di^plined battaUons of Scindiah, 


raised by De Boigne, was utterly 
destroyecL In thm memorable on- 
gagemont Lake haaded eve^ charge 
during one of which his horse 
was shot under him, and hie son 
also was shot by his side and se-* 
verely wounded. ITio historian of 
the period writes: — ^'From*^ the 
^mmenooment of the conflict early 
in the morning to tho close of the 
general action in the evening, the 
enemy discovered a firmness of re- 
solution and contempt of death 
which could not fail to command the 
admiration of thciir opponents.*’ 
While Lake was thus succesaliil in 
the north, Wellington was equally 
so in tho Deccan against another 
division of Sindiah’s troops and the 
Bajah of Borar. After tho battles 
of Assayo and Argaom, the Bajah 
of Berar deserted Sindiah, who sign- 
ed the treaty of Anjongoam in 
December 1803, which terminated 
hostilities. But Holkar was still 
at largo, and as his movements in- 
dicated an intention to plunder the 
territories of the Bajah of Joypore, 
Lake with his army after tho defeat 
of Sindiah in tho north, encamp- 
ed at Biana, near the pass leading 
into the territories of the Bajah, 
and warned Holkar of the conse- 
quences of attacking any ally of the 
English nation. But Holkar resol- 
ved to fight, ^ and summoned three 
Englishmen, in his service to join in 
the fight against theit cottntxymon, 
Vickers, Tod and Hyan, who on 
declining, were beheaded, and their 
heads fixed on lances were parad- 
ed in front of JeswUnt Bao’s camp. 

On the 9th February 1804, Lake 
advanced into the territories ^ Jey- 
pore, and Holkar quietly l^gan to 
retreat. Lake ordered Col Monson, 
with a portion of his forces to follow 
him, and observe his movements, 
while he himself should move 
upon Agra and Cawnmre. Hither- 
to Holkar had shewn out one desire 
17 
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-*to retreat^ aid theore was not the 
smallost idea that ho would attack 
Col Monson’s forc%hut ho suddonly 
Totrocod his strao and encamped 
with a strong force on tho river 
Chumbul, covering tho town of 
Bampoora. Blonson, when ho re- 
ceive this information, was at 
Fqoplah, some 25 miles distant, 
whither ho had moved on .his own 
authority, far beyond tho limits in- 
tended by the commandor-in^chiof. 
So, on tho 7ih July, he marched to 
Gooreo, within 8 miles of tho ene- 
my, and hearing that Uolkar hoil 
oroBsod and ro^ciussod tho Chumbul 
and was now on tho loft bank with 
tho whole of Ills armv, and two lacs 
(£20,000), iustoad of pursuing his 
forward movoment, he took tho ad- 
vice of Bapoojoo Sindiah who, boiiig 
in socrot corrospondonce with liol- 
kar, advised him to retreat, lie 
mado up his mind to do so, though 
Liout. Lucan bogged him on his 
knoos to attack Ilolkar, oirering to 
encountor that chief with his own 
fow levies. Monson’s infantry had 
scarcely loft their ground throo 
hours, before tho Mahrattah caval- 
ry of 20,000 dashed upon tho 
Anglo-Indian horso, who woro 
ovorpowored though they fought 
. dosperately. In tho engagement 
Lieut Lucan was wounded and 
taken prisoner,, and died soon after- 
wards at Kotaln Tho traitor 13a- 
poojeo Sijidiah thon wont over to tho 
enemy. Monson in tho inoautiine 
hud marched 29 miles fo Soonara, 
and tho second diw 20 miles to the 
eutranco of tho Mokundra l^ass, 
whither he was followed by tho 
enemy and attacked, but after a 
eontost of sovon hours, ho repulsed 
them. Monson then retreated to 
Kotoh, leaving Col. Don with one 
battalion "to defend tho pass till 
moming. Tho re-united forces, after 
throe days heavy marching reach- 
ed Kotah, the Bajah of which place 


proving hostile, they moved further 
to Qunneas ghaut on tho Chumbul, 
and still furihcrtill they reached tho 
fort of Bampoora* on the 30th July; 
after a most fatiguing march through 
an inundated couiitiy.pouring ram, 
without food and assailed by in- 
cessant attacks from tho enemy. 
At Bampoora, Monson detormined 
to wait till ho should receive the 
reinforcomonts which his earnest 
appeal to tho Commander in Chiof 
had led him to oxpoct. It arrived 
on the Hth August, but without 
supplies. Monson might have mado 
a successful stand hero, as the fort 
was very strong, and tho Tonk 
corn' try could liimish abundant 
supplies for tho army, but to uso 
his own words, V his mind was so 
distracted” that he could not reflect 
calmly on any ^int. On tho 20th 
August he decided upon retreating 
to Eooshalgurh, informing the com- 
manding officers that it would bo 
for thorn to make their way to 
Agra as best they could. Tho force 
reached Kooshalgurh on tho 25th, 
after being severely handled by 
Uolkar on tho maren. Unfortunate 
as Monson had been hithorto, ho 
was stiU more so now. IIo met 
with a detachment of Sindiah’s from 
which ho oxpocted aid, but it proved 
hostile. Tho town was surrounded 
by tho enemy, and in tho dead of 
night our troops mado on attempt 
to move off, — whithor, they know 
not. The retreat was soon Known, 
and 20,000 Mahrattah cavalry were 
immediately on their track. Haras- 
sed in this manner — living on haixi 
grain which they had no time to 
cook— defending themselves against 
ovoiwholming odds, still fighting— 
they continued to retmt, till on the 
28tn tho stirvivora stmggledinto the 
BianaPass, which ihoylmd marched 
through but 4 monms before with 
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the lughest hoped — ^but now a disor- 
ganized rabble^ with almost overv 
scmblanco of discipUuo vanished* 
Thus they reached Agra. Far bettor 
would it have been had Monsou 
attacked Ilolkar at Bampoora, oven 
if his army had beou dostroyodj than 
to suifor this slow and ignominious 
defeat and loss of life. 

When Lake heard of this disaster, 
ho sent instructions to all the 
troops ho could spare, to coiiceutrato 
at Agi*a, which place ho reached on 
the 27th September, at the head 
of the 8th, 27th, and 29th regiments 
of dragoons, the .flank companies 
of the 22ud Kegiment, the 76th 
Ilegiment, and some artillery'. Hol- 
kar in the meonwhilo w^ encamp- 
ed at Huttra, and thither Lake 
procoodod, arriving close to it on tho 
3rd October, but on tho llth Lake 
received information thatUolkar had 
sent his iidantry on to attack Delhi, 
while ho himself was retreating 
with his cavalry, avoiding any on- 
gageinont with Lake, but with the 
solo view of dotaining him. So on 
tho morning of tho 12th, Lako took 
tho road to Delhi, before which 
placo ilolkar’s infantry and some 
cavalry had appeared on tho 7th. 
This city was defended by tho 
gallant Sir David Ochtcrlony and 
Lt.-CoL W. Bum, whoso vigihinco 
baffled tho besiegers, till Lake ar- 
rived on tho ISth and rcliovcd it. 

llolkai^s next move was a raid 
into tho Uoab, and Lake pursued 
him. Koanwhile General Fraser, 
who had been left with a small mr- 
rison in charra of Delhi, attawed 
the infantry anu heavy artillery near 
Dccg, which Holkar had not taken 
with him yondoommitted great havoc. 
Lako received this information ontho 
night of the IMh November, just 
as ho was starting to surprise Uol- 
kar at .Furruckabad. The Mah- 
rattaheamp was found qxiiot and 
awoko only by tho roar of Lake’s 


artillery. Ilolkar previotisly having 
hoard of tho disaster at Dceg had 
fled, and his cavaliy was now pur- 
sued ton miles by tho British and 
cut up. l^ako on discovering that 
Holkar had mado for Deog, pursu- 
ed him thither. Deog was takon. 
by a night attack, tho enemy desort- 
ing fell back on Bhurtporc, whose 
Bajah, though nominally an ally of 
tho British, had beou dotoctoa in 
carrying on secret correspondence 
with Ilolkar, and was now affording 
protection to his troops. Our troops 
outorud tho citadel of Deog on 
Christmas morning 160i, and after 
its defences wero repaired, Lake 
marched on Bhuilporo, arriving 
thoro on tho 2nd January 1805. 
Four unsuccessful assaults wero 
made, during tho course of two 
mouths, which cost our army 103 
officers and 3100 men in killed and 
wounded. Much blame has been 
tlurowu upon Lake for this loss of 
life, but in his despatches ho ac- 
cuses tho enginoers of having mis- 
led him, and of their l>oing totally 
ignorant of tho defences and the 
peculiarity of tho gi'ouud amund 
Bhurtporo- Lako in his last attack 
on this fortress was in a worse po- 
sition than when ho commenced 
the siege, for his siogo-guns had 
bccomo useless, and his supply of 
ammunition had dimiiiishcu. So 
ho determined to convert tho siogo 
into a blockade. I'ho Hajah Boo- 
ing that it eventually must &11, 
and finding the allies a burden' on 
him, sued for veaco, which was 
granted on tho condition of his pay- 
ing 2U lacs (£200,000) towards the 
expenses of tho war in four iii- 
stalmciita 

Lako broko up from Bhurtporo 
on tho 21st April and wont in pur- 
suit of ilolkar, who besides having 
been joined by Ameer Khan, u 
fiimous partisan Bohillu, threw him- 
self on tho protection of Suidiuh. 
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Lake threatened th^ territories 
of both Mahrattah rulers. Sindiah. 
alarmed detained Mr. . Jenkins the 
English resident at his coiurt^ and 
fled with llolkar in the direction 
of Kotah. This conduot led to 
negotiatioxxs being entered into 
with the Supreme Government 
while Lake returned to Agra. It 
was at this unsettled time that the 
great Marquis Wellesley ceased to 
govern. Lord CornwalUs succeed- 
ed with the intention of gaining 
peace at any price almost. Sindiah'a 
conduct was overlooked^ Gwalior 
and Qohud were to bo restored to 
bim» and all Holkaris possessions 
were also to bo restored to that 
chieftain. Lake sent a remon- 
strance to CornwalUs and detained 
the letters containing these oifers | 
tiU he could receive a reply, but 
before his remonstrance was re- 
ceived the hand of death was upon 
Cornwallis. Sir George Barlow 
succeeded ad interna. The conces- 
sions he made and hia conciUatory 
advances towards two ohieftoius 
who were our greatest enemies, even 
exceeded these determined upon 
by Cornwallis. Lake’s i-opeated 
remonstrances were in vain, but 
he determined as long as the 
war lasted to perform the part 
of Commander in Chief. Ho pro- 
cured the release of Hr. Jenkins 
by a threatening letter to Sindiah 
in JiAyi and hearing that Holkar 
at the head of a nuxnertius rabble 
and 60 guns was moving ou 
Pui^'ab, ho wont in pursuit, lie 
•arrived atLoodhiana on the 2nd 
of Dccombor, the first British of- 
ficer who had ever crossed the Sutlej. 
The banks of ^e Beas was reachra 
on the 0th, where intelligence was 
received that Holkar was at Umrit- 
sat very much p^lexed, as the 
Bikk nation, di'eading Lake’s piu> 
suit, h^ refused to assist nim- 
IThbellriended, hopdeBs of aught but 


his life, Holkar surrendered throw- 
ing himself upon the dement of 
his yictor, stating that Ihe whole 
of his country lay upon his sad- 
dle’s bow.” This chieftain, who 
had waged war agaiiist ns with 
such fierce animosity, found himself 
to his great siirprise, according to 
the instructions of the Supreme 
Government, re-instated in do- 
minions to which he never had any 
right, and which, even if the had, 
he doaei'vod to have forfeited^” 

The treaty being concluded, Lake 
retired to Delhi, then to Cawnpore, 
and at the latter end of 1806 to 
Calcutta, fzom whence he sailed to 
England in February ]807 amidst 
I the regrets of all cla^sses of the com- 
munity. In England he was receiv- 
ed with a most flattering welcome, 
was created by his sovereign a 
viscount and was appointed Gover- 
nor of Plymouth. He did not 
live long to enjoy the sweets of 
repose iu the bjoapon of his family, 
fur a short illness cut him off on 
the 21st of February 1808. Lake 
was married on the 3rd July 1770, 
to. Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Edward Barker of St, J^ian’s, 
Herts, and had a family of three 
sons and five daughters. His wife 
died July 20th, 1783. 

COLEBBOOIQ3 was born in Lon- 
don iu 1765. His father, Sir George 
Colebrooke, Bart., was several times 
Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany. As a boy, he was of a quiet 
retiring disposition ; was distin- 
^ished for an extreme fondness 
for reading ; and had a wish to be 
placed iu we church. He pursued 
nis early studies under a tutor, at 
his father's house, till the age of 
fifteen ; at which time he was as 
far advanced as many are when 
they leave the universities. At 
seventeen, he was appointed to a 
writership in the civu service of 
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Bengal ; and embarked at Porte^ 
mouth soon after the sinking of 
the 'Royal at Spithead» 

which melancholy circuinstauce he 
witnessed. 

On his reabhing India, he was 
placed in a subormnato capacity in 
the Board of Accounts, which he 
held during the remainder of his 
stay at (Jmcutta. It is singular 
that one who ultimately became 
master of perhaps the most difficult 
of all Oriental tongues, should have 
told his father, in a letter written 
during his first year’s smoum in 
India, that there was no danger of 
his applying too intensely to lan- 
guages ; that the Persian was too 
dry to entice ; and that he sought 
the aci^uisition of that and the Hin- 
dustani very leisurely. 

Mr. Oolebrooke's first letters from 
India expressed something of dis- 
content at his situation. The dis- 
cussions which were then going on 
at home relative to tho constitution 
of our Indian empire, and tho gene- 
ral opinion which obtained that the 
Company would be deprived of their 
political patronage, seein to have 
led him to think of returning to 
Europe, and seeking a new profes- 
sion; for a while he entertained 
thoughts of turning farmer, and 
settling in tho country. In one 
of his letters, he remarked that it 
was'oaw to make oneself comfort- 
able in India; but that itwas seldom 
done, because of tho notion of re- 
turning early to Europe. Ho ob- 
served, also, that India was . no 
longer a mine of gold ; every one 
was disgusted ; and all, whose af- 
fairs permitted, abandoned it as 
soon as possible. In a subsequent 
letter, howqver, he retracts some of 
his complaints, against the coun- 
try, his situation, and admits 
tut the only solid objection to In- 
d^ is its great distance from 
Tope. 


In 1786, holi^ 6pppil\ted As- 
sistant Collector of Bevenue in 
Tirhoot, in which department he 
remained for nearly nine years. 
While there he Acquired., a gteat 
taste for field sports, and prided 
himself on being an excellent shot; 
nor did ho relinquish those animat- 
ing pursuits till he was removed 
to a station where no game was to 
bo found. While at 1 irhoot, hi# 
sporting and oilicial avocations left 
him little time for literary pursuits ; 
and although his father constantly 
pressed him for information re- 
garding tho literature and religion 
of tho East, the son as constantly 
pleaded want oT time for such in- 
vestigations. Some of the excuses 
given in his letters, at this period, 
are remarkable, as coming from 
one who was afterwards so zealous 
an Orientalist. Ho stylos Wilkins, 
** Sanscrit mad the Asiatic Jfisoel^ 
lany, “ a repositoiy of nonsense 
and tho Institutes of Akbar, ** a 
dunghill, in which perhaps a pearl 
or two might be found.” The bent 
of his mind, at this time, inclined 
towards tho politics of India. 

In 1789, he was made Assistant 
Collector at Purneah ; his efficiency 
and assiduity in this office soon 
brought him into notice ; and not 
long afterwards, ho was appointed 
by tho Government one of a depu- 
tation for investigating tho re- 
sources of that collectorate, in 
referenoo to tho pomanent sett^ 
ment. 

llis first schrT.io of authorship 
was a work on tho Agriculture oP 
Bengal; and one of hie letters, 
dated 1 790, details the obj*ects of 
inqui^ on that subject to which hp 
had directed his attention. In this 
work he was assisted by Mr. 
Anthony Lambert ; but the greater 
portion of it was written by Mr. 
t^lebrooke. The production con- 
tained aomo severe strictures on 
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tlio commorciul |)olicy of tho Com- 
puny ; and it wuri not without gow> 
Hidorable hoiditatiou that Mr. Colo- 
bi<M>ko conHoiil^ to its appooranco. 

It was not till’tho olovonth year 
of his rosiduuco in India, that ho 
ombarkod on a courso of study 
which, j with tho oxcoptiou of his 
public dutios, eiij'agod tho largest 
shuro of his attention till his roturu 
to England. But tho difficulties 
ho oncountexod in his first attempts 
to acciuiro tho Sanscrit language 
wero such, that ho had twico aban- 
doned tho attempt boforo ho finally 
Buccoodod. In 1794, whilo colloc- 
tor of tho btution of Nuttrivo, ho uir 
dortook tho translation, from tho 
original Sanscrit , of a copious Digest 
of Hindu IjUW,*^ which had boon 
compiled und«jr tho directions of 
Sir William Jones. This task cost 
him two yours of uurei.iitted oxoi*- 
tion, and fully stamped his ropu- 
tioii us a Sanscrit scholar. 

A letter to his father in 1797, 
discloses tho ambit ion he thon had 
for a scat in iho Supreme Council. 
In opening his views on this sub- 
ject, ho modostiy remarks, that ho 
must betray some self- conceit, which 
ho would nut exhibit to any one 
but lus jndulgont parent, who, ho 
says, will have lournod from tho 
occasional thanks bi^btowod upon 
him in tho progress of his olheial 
duties, and from other channols, 
that ho stood high in esteom both 
with tho members of the Oovorn- 
inont and with tho public at largo, 
ilowevor, after his appointment, in 
ISOl, to tho offico of cnief judgo of 
tho High Court of Appeal at Cal» 
cutta, ho no lougor manifested tho 
same oagorucss to riso to the higher 
post; and oven declared himself 
satisfied with tho situation ho thou 
hold, and which, being of a judi- 
cial nature, furnished employmont 
of all others tho m ost congenial to 
* KeconUy reerintcil iu Mmlras. 


his tastes and pursuits. IIo had 
studied civil and Hindu law 
tlu'oughout his whole lilb ; and as 
his judicial duties recuii*od at stated 
times and for spocific periods, his 
loisiu'o could bo more regularly 
devoted to literature and scionco 
thou whilo holding tho offico of 
collector of revonuo. Towards the 
close of lb06, he was olovatod to 
the situation to which he had look- 
ed during tho past ton years with 
oltoinato hope and indifferonco ; 
holding at the same time his offico 
us chief judgo of tho Sudder Do- 
wanny. Agreeably *.o tho i*uleo of 
tho service, he vacated his seat at 
tliu fcJupremo Council at tho cud of 
live yours. 

la 1798, ho was nominated by 
the Goveriunont to procood on an 
embassy to Nagpoor, whoro ho rc- 
mui nod about two years; during 
wlucli time ho lost no opportunity 
of pursuing a varied and extensivo 
course of study in Oriental litera- 
ture uud tho natural sciences. He 
had already contributed many pa- 
pei-M on those subjects to tlie Asiatic 
Jiisvftrc/us, I'ho roligious coromo- 
nios of tho Hindus hod especially 
attracted his attention. 

On the ostablishinont of tho col- 
lege for tho education of tho civil 
servants at Calcutta, Mr. Colo- 
brooko received tho appointment 
of Sanscrit Professor. Tho oflico 
was honoi*ary in its nature; nor 
did ho deliver any oral instruction ; 
but tho circumstanco of his con- 
nexion vdth tho college lod to tho 
compilation of his Sanscrit Gram- 
mar. The first volumo of this work 
was published iu 1805 ; but in eon- 
soquonco of the appearance of two 
other grammars of the samo lan- 
guage, one by Dr. Oarey, and an- 
other by Dr. Wilkins, tho further 
prosecution of the work was ubau- 
aoned. 

In 1810 ho published his trans-. 
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lattous of the two celebrated trea- 
tisos on the Hindu Law of Inherit- 
anco — a work which ^ ho himaolf 
valued as much as (if not inoro 
than) liny other of his literary 
labours of a legal nat^xre, but which, 
it appears, was never in much re- 
quest by tho public : a circumbtanco 
at which ho expressed some sur- 
prise.* 

During tho lost few years of his 
rcsidenoo in India, ho was much in- 
terested in tho inquiries which tho 
doubtful question of th height of 
tho Himalaya mountains had given 
rise to. Tho subject had, indeed, 
engaged his attention for bomo 
time ; and tho body of evidence by 
which ho sought to dotormiiie the 
problem was the accumulation of 
twenty^ years. Ho h^ alwsiys con 
sidored that tho height of those 
niouniains had been {^-eatly under- 
rated. Eubsoquoui siur\-ey8 and 
adinoasuromouts confirmed his as- 
sumptions, and demonstrated that 
one of tho high peaks seen from the 
2 >lains of Oonickpoor was of .tho 
amazing height oi 27,550 foot. Mr. 
Oolobrooko took a voiy lively in- 
tcrcfit in the progress of these in- 
vestigations ; and tho final estab- 
lishment of the fame of tho Ilimal- 
ayas was to him a contuiuod som*co 
of satisfaction and delight. 

In 1810 ho" married Miss Eliza- 
beth Wilkinson. Their union, how- 
ever, was of short duration. Tho 
loss of one of their children, and tho 
constant anxiot;^ Mrs. Colobroqke 
suffered during its long ilbioss, in- 
jured her hoalm, and occasioned a 
predisposition to fever, which even- 
tually carried hot off. This severe 
blow, which marred the happiiuibb 
of his remaining days, fell u]>ou 
him just at a time whoii^his family 

«The work U in gveni clfmmnd now, anil hafl 
bicn reprintod in Madras, albO liis Mibcuila- 
- Boous Essays. 


wore about to proceed to Europe. 
Mr. Colobrooke arrived in England 
early in 1815; and went to resido 
with his mother near Batih; from 
whence, in tho next year, they ro- 
moveil to the neighbourhood of 
London ; and the moti'opolis be- 
came tho chief place of his abode 
for the rest of his life. Ho was 
there bettor enabled to follow up 
his literary and sciontiiio pui*suits 
than a rosidoiico in India would 
permit ; and ho could now enjoy 
moro fully tho society of persons of 
teste congenial to his own. Hav- 
ing become a inembi^r of almost 
cVQry Heiontifio institution in Lon- 
don, he passed a coiiHidovablo por- 
tion of his hours of relaxation in 
tho society which they afforded. 
At this period, his mind certainly 
disposed him far mon^ towards tho 
pursuit of* science than it had 
hitherto done. Ho wrote more 
largely upon tho scientific subjects, 
occasionally giving ossays to tho 
Transactions of the scientific so- 
cieties, and being a frequent con- 
tributor to tho Qnart&'ly Jovrmd 
of Sneifc^, liobocamo very much 
aitaehod to chemical oxponmonts, 
to which ho would turn for relaxa- 
tion from sovoror studios. Ho was 
one of tho founders of tho Astro- 
nomical Society, in tho procoodinga 
of which ho tmk tho greatest in- 
terest, having from early youth 
acc[uircd a fonduebs for mathemati- 
cal pursuits Indeed, ho appears 
to havo always held science lU far 
higher estimation than Eastern 
literatuio ; and when his son, tho 
writer of tho memoir under oua- 
notice, wont out to India, bis father 
never exprossod a wish that ho 
should devote his timo to Oriental 
studies, any ftirthor than they 
miglit bo connected with his duties 
as a member of tho civil service, 
it may interest many linguists to 
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know, that he was strongly in Munxo was destined to a totally 
favour of the mode of instruction different one. Thougli passionately 
by translations, being that which fond of all kinds of manly sports, 
he had himself ttdoptod. He wm Munro as a boy was quite as ar- 
ever anxious to see systematic dently attached to reading. Having 
plqns of study ; and it was his con- been told that the readinn of Don 
stant practice to task himself to a Quixote could not Ito sufficiently 
certain course every day ; and the relished without a knowledge of 
task soon became a pleasure. Bis Spanishheappliedhimself most as- 
memory was so good,thst it was irk- siduously to acquire that language, 
some to him to take up any literary He succeeded, and it brought to him 
work a second time, when young, veiy soon a proof of the value of 
his de^r stadies were usually mental labour. A Spanish prize, 
pursueu at night. He told his captured by one of tne privateers 
son, that it was no unfrequent oe- fitted out by a mercantile house in 
currence for him to luad himself Glasgow, among numerous others, 
stupid ; and that during • the last arrived in thoCljrde. No member of 
half hour ok so of his vigils, his the firm could read or understand 
brain would become confhsed ; but the papers she contained, and Mun- 
on waking in the morning, he ) ro’s services were in immediate re- 
usually found the subject of his quisition. He translated the papers 
reading fresh in his mind. feithfolly, and received as a reward 

Shortly after his arrival in this a Bank Post BUI, which he present- 
country from India, Mr. Colobrooke | ed to his mother. Before the crisis 
presented to the Kast-India Com- 1 in his father’s affairs happened, he 
pany his library of Sanscrit MSS., was offered a lieutenant’s commis- 
a collection tho growth of many nion by the Corporation of Glasgow 
years, and which, it is thought, and to his bitter disappointment, 
cost him, from first to last, about 1 •was instructed to decline it ; but 
£10,000.^ Ho said that ho folt such after tho ruin of his father’s com- 
a collection ought not tf* be kept | niorcial prospects, necossitv 
entirely to bimsolf ; and ho doomcil , bixa into a course of life suitod to 
it more likely to bo beneficial to | the bent of bis inclinations. His 
Oriental science, us well more con- | father obtained for him a mid- 
venient to hunmilt; if it could be j shipmnn’s berth in the Mercantile 
placed in u library like that of > Murine of tho East India Company, ' 
the East India Uouso, whore it I and ho sot out t<» join his ship, tho 
might bo easily accessible.*— , Walpole, at Deptford, on the 20th of 
Astatic JiMrnai. j February 1770, but his father ^v- 

. „ , ,1 ing reached London beforo the ship 

MUNRO, Sir Tuomab. was born ; sailwl, managed to get the mid- 
st Glasgow on tho Z7th ot May > nbipman’s rating changed for a 
1761. Ills fiithor was a respectable < radot's warrant. No money bow- 
merchant. trading chiotty with i ©vor, was forthcoming to meet the 
A merica, and it was his wish that i expenses, so young Munro offered 
bis son should follow his own com- j to work his passage out, as a 
meroial career ; but tho American i mau befoid the mast, and arrived 
war by reducing him to bankruptcy at Madras on the ITth of January 
crushed those hopes, and young { |780 He came out with sereral 

•“ih IUI.I ha. bocn Weed .1 (he ladm ' ‘ 0 *^™ of WOOmmOT^tion to W 
Hoiite. • • our persona in Madras at wnico 
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place his published correspondence 
['ives an account of the circum- 
btances attending his outward voy- 
age and first year’s work in India* 
lie here formed a friendship with 
DrKoonig. llis pay wasfive pagodas 
a month, an allowance which in 
thcbo days makes one wonder 
how ho managed to subsist at all. 
lie gives a humorous account in 
his early letters of how on his first 
landing at Madras, a venerable old 
native well backed with ‘ characUn s’ 
entoi'od nis service, and how he 
diddled him out of all the clotlies 
he had brought from England, as 
well as six guineas, which he had 
obtained on the pretext of pm-chas* 
ing such as suitable for Indi^i; and 
concludes, paying, ‘‘ with all my 
economy, it was near six monthb 
before 1 could save money enough to 
buy mo a few suits of linen.” It may 
not bo uninteresting here to quote 
the following from one of Muiiro’s 
letters, to show what an Eng- 
liNhman’s life in India was, in Ihobo 
days. ' 

'-You may not believe me ^heii i 
I fidl y(iU, tiiat I never exjierH'iieed j 
liunger or thirst , latigue or poverty, ^ 
till J came to India — that siiu'c then, 

1 ha\e fioquoiitly mot with Jthc 
lirst threo, and that t]u» has 

been my coiibtaiit cempanum. If 
\it\i wish for proel.-^, lien* they an* : 

1 wah thiee >ears in Jmlia heloic 
J was uiastci of any f)lii‘*r ]nllow 
than a book or «i raitrnhj** pouih ; 
my ls«d was a pi<*oe i»l caii\a-, 
Htiokhed on four cionm 
uliose only ona ament, was the gioat 
rout I brought from England, which, 
by lurky invention, 1 iiirntd into 
a blttiiktt iu tho cold w’rath(»r, by 
thrusting my loga into tlic slw\ri>, 
and chawing the skirts over inj’ 
hciid. In this situation 1 lay like 
EalsUitl ill the l>asket -lull to 
poinl— and very c<*mfortablc, i 


assure you, all but my foet; for 
the tailor, noj having foreseen the 
various uses to which piece 

of diess might bo -applied, had out 
the cloth so short, that I never 
could, with all my ingenuity, bring 
both under cover ; whatever I gain- 
ed by drawing up my legs, 1 lost 
by exposing my nock ; and I gene- 
rally chose rather to cool my heels, 
than my head. This had sorvod me 
till Alexander (his brother) went 
last year to Bengal, when ho gave 
me an Europe camp couch. On this 
gr<‘at occasion, I bought a pillow 
and a carjiet to lay under me, but 
tho untbrtuniito curtains wore con- 
demned to make pillow-cases and 
towels ; and now for tho first time 
in India, I laid my head ou a pil- 
low. But this was too much good 
tortuno to bear with moderation; 
1 began to glow ])j*oud, and resolv- 
ed to Jiv(' ill great stylo : for this 
pui’jiose-l bought two tablo-spooua, 
and another clniir — tor I had but 
one before — a fable, and two table 
c‘lol]is. Jfiit my prosponty was of 
short iliirafion, for, in less Ihan 
tliren months, I Io.st three of my 
s])ooiis, and one ot my chairs was 
bioken liy one of John Napier’s 
I com]Kiiiiojm. This gieat blow re- 
' cliKM il nu> to iny oi iginal obsearity, 

I from winch all attempts* to emerge 
have Inllieitn piovid 111 vain.” 

“ My has not been niorA 

f*p)4*ialiii than my fiinuturo. J have 
n< v< 1 1 h ( iL able to ko<q) it all of a 
j>iec« , it ''low*^ tatleied in one 
quaiter, while I am i^ntablibhing 
iiiiicK 1(» jojiaii it in another; and 
my cimI in danger of losing its 
'-lefsM wJnle 1 .nil pulling it off to 
try on a new waistcoat.” 

'* My Ini veil] tig oxpedtiioiiK have 
•never been peitoiined with uiucli 
grandeur or caso. My only con- 
M^yaiii 4 ih an old horse, who is now 
•-owcak, that in all my jomneys, 

JH 
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I am always obliged to walk two- 
thirds of the way ; and if ho were 
to die, I would ^ve loay kingdom 
for another, and find nobody to 
accept of my offer. Till I came 
hero J. hardly knew what walking 
was. I have often walked from 
sunrise to sunset, without any 
other refreshment than a drink of 
water ; and I have > traversed on 
foot, in difforont directions, almost 
oyory part of the country botwoen 
Yissagapatam and Madura, a dis- 
tanco of SOOmilos.” 

Munro oominoncod his career as 
a soldier when Hydor had com- 
meneod his second war in conjunc- 
tion with tho French against the 
English, lio took a personal part, 
though only a subordinate actor in 
the events, throughout tho cam- 
poim. 

liis conduct was such that ho 
was appointed (luartor Master of 
Brigade to tho left division of tho 
army fn November 1781, and in 
this capacity ho actod as aido-do- 
camp to the officer in command of 
tho second attack of Cuddaloi'o on 
tho 13th Juno 1783. 

On tho cossatiou of hostilitios 
with France in July 1783, tho army 
before Ouddaloro broke up, and 
Munro joined bis regiment, the 2 1st 
battalion, at Madras, and in Janu- 
ary 1785, ho passed into tho 3rd 
battalion at Tunjore. In tho fol- 
lowing year ho was promoted to a 
lioutonant and * was attached for a 
short tiino to the European Rogi- 
Tuont in Madras itself. From tho 
day of Miniro’s arrival at Madi-as, 
ho dovotod hiiusolf to tlio. study of | 
tho Vernaculars, and with ivviow of | 
oxtondiug his exertions, ho soli- j 
cited n removal into tho 11th bat- 
talion of Native Infantiy, then at 
Cassimeottah, near Yizagapatam. 
In January 1787, hp was again 
ti'ansthTod to his old corps, the 


21st, at YeUore. In tho following 
year his acquirements were recog- 
nised by the higher powers, and 
ho was placed on the general staff 
of the army. , 

During the second war with Tip- 
poo in 1790, Munro acted with the 
force under Colopel Bead, and was 
particularly noticed by Lord Corn- 
wallis, who conducted the war in 
person. Ho was afterwards nomi- 
nated as Assistant to Colonel Head 
in settling, the conquered , territo- 
ries, and on the fall of Seringapatam 
in J 799, Munro was appointed one of 
the Commissioners for the adjust- 
ment of tho affairs of tho Mysore 
kingdom, and for investing the 
young Bajah of tho old dynasty. 
Munro was decidedly opposed to 
this moasuro, of which ho writes, 
“ Had I had anything to do in it, 
I certainly would have had no 
Bajah of Mysoro, in tho person of 
a child dragged forth from obli- 
vion, to bo placed on a throne on 
which his ancestors, for three gone- 
i*atioiiS, had not sat during moro 
than half a century. I would haVo 
divided tho country equally with 
the Nizam, and endeavoured to 
I prevail on him to increase his sub- 
i sidy and take a greater body of 
our troops ; but whether he con- 
sented or not, I wotild still have 
thought myself bound by treaty to 
give mm his fair half of tho coun- 
tiy. I would have given tho 
Mahrattus a fow districts, provided 
they consented to fulfil their last 
treaty with him; but. not other- 
wise.” 

Soon aftor, Munro was deputed 
to administer the province of Can- 
ara, and in LBOO, was chosen by 
tho second 'Lord CUvo, thoii Go- 
vernor of Madins to fill the import- 
ant post of Colioctor in the terri- 
tories ceded by tho. Nizam. Theso 
provinces wore then in a state of 
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complete anarchy and disorganiza- 
tion, and in a very few years he 
restored them to perfect onler, in 
fact, oi*der and tranquillity were for 
the first time introduced there. A 
proof of the able manner in which 
no governed, is, that while the re* 
venues under the Nizam amounted 
to twelve lacs of pagodas(dB49(>,iK)0), 
they amdibted to eighteen lacs 
under his inanagement, and those 
results were not obtained by any 
arbitrary or "despotic rule, but by 
cquitablejudioious and conciliatory 
inoasui*es. So much so that his me- 
mory was cherished by the nn tives, 
and no was known throughout the 
countiyby the appellation of the 
Father of the People Wilks 
verifies this, as will bo scon by the 
following extract from his History 
of Southern India. 

I will npt deny myself the 
pleasure of stating an incident re- 
lated to mo by a respectable native 
servant of the govornmoiit of My- 
sore, who was sent in 1 807 to as- 
sist in the adjustment of a disputed 
boundary betwoon that territory 
and the district in charge of this 
Collector. A viplent dispute oc- 
cuiTCid in , his presence between 
some Villagers, and the party ag- 
grieved threatened to go to A nan- 
taporo and comjUain to Father, 
Ho perceived* that Colonel Muiii’o 
was meant, and friimd upon enqui - 
ry that ho was generally distin- 
guished throughout the clistricst by | 
that appellation.*' In 1804 Muuro 
was promoted to tho rank of Ijieufc- 
Odonol and in 1808 ho left India on 
furlough for England, having been 
in the country now twenty eight 
years. As the period drew near for 
the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany s Chiirter, discussions and en- 
quiries were introduced ; informa- 
tion on Iiulian affairs was required 
from competent men, and Muriro’s 


presence in England at the time was 
most opportune. During, his long 
stay in India ho had n^iassed an 
iininenso amount of knowledge . not 
only of tho natives and tho country 
but of evoiy branch of tho adminis^ 
tration. So in 1813, ho was oxo* 
mined before a Porliamontairy 
Committee : tho examination lasted 
several days, and his ovidonce con*- 
stitutos a valuable legacy to the. 
country. Ho made tho following 
remarks on the close of tho exami- 
nation : I am afraid 1 have not 
boon able to give full answers to 
the questions put tc mo on such a 
variety of subjects. I have felt 
myself incompetent to give the 
answers I would wish to have done 
to all kinds of points, embracing 
tho quiet habits of tho European 
traders, tho civil wars of tho Hengal 
Indigo planters, tho oppressions of 
tho East India Oomx»any, and in 
short to questions cmuprohonditig 
almost every subject from tho 
coarse blanket of the Hindoo to the 
feudal system." 

The celebrated Fifth Report on 
the affairs of thts East India Com- 

E camo out in the same year as 
VO was examined, and it bo- 
caiuo nocc^’usary to devise measures 
for tho cori oction of a flyst<nn, tho^ 
inofficiencyof which waf^nudoniahle. 
Tlio (/ourt of Directors appointed a 
(yOinmisHiou witliMunro at tho head 
of it, in consideration of the high 
cstoein in which his knowledge 
and judgment of Indian affaifs Was 
liold. 'file commission was to en- 
quire into the real merits of the 
rase, and re-model tho revenue and 
judicial dcjpartmonts under the pre-^ 
sidoiicy of Fort >St. George. In 
March 1814, Munro married Miss 
Jane Oarapbell, of Oraigio, in Ayr- 
shire ; on the 12th Juno embarked 
w'ith her at Portsmouth and arrived 
iit Miulras on the 1 Gth Soi»t(‘mbor. 
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The result of Munro’s measures as 
Commissioner forms one of the 
most remarkable events of his po- 
litical life— it led to the adoption 
of the ryotwarry revenue system 
in the j^cater portion of the Mad- 
ras territories, and it is a fact that 
Madras never produced a surplus 
revenue till his time. 

In 1^16 Munro was appointed 
to the superintendence of the I>ooab 
on the cession of the Southern 
Mahrattah country by the late 
Peishwa. When the Pindarry; and 
Mahrattah war (1817-18) broke out 
Munro resumed his military func- 
tions, which had merged into those 
of a civil haturo for nearly twenty 
years. With very imperfect means he 
accomplished gi*eat rc^sults. Mr. 
Canning in moving a vote of thanks 
in the House of Commons. March 
4th 1819, to Lord Hastings and the 
army in India for thoir sor\'icos in 
this war, said of Munro : 

At the soutlievn extremity of 
this long line of operations, was 
employed a. man who, I should 
indeed have been sorry to have pass- 
ed over in silenco. I alludo to 
Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentle- 
man whoso rare qualitications the 
late House of Commons had op- 
portunities of judging whoif ho was 
examined at their bar on the re- 
newal of the East India Corupnny’s 
Charter ; and than whom Europe 
never produced a more accomplish- 
ed statesman, nor India, fertile as 
it is in heroes, axDoro skilful soldier. 
This gentleman, whose occupations 
for some time past, have boon 
rather of a civil and administrative 
than a militaiy nature, was called 
early in the war, to wercise abili- 
tles, which though dormant had 
not rusted from msuse. 11 o went 
into the field with not more than 
6 or 600 men, of whom a very 
small proportion were Europeans ; 


and marched . into the Mahrattah 
territories t& take possession of 
the country which had bwn ceded 
to uB by the treaty ^of J^oona,’^ 

“ The population ho subdued W 
arms, he managed with such ad- 
dress, equity and wisdom, that he 
established an empire over their 
hearts and feelings. Nine forts were 
surrendered to him, or^taken by 
assault, on his way ; and at the 
end of a silent and scarcely obseiw- 
ed progress, he emerged from a 
territor>% hitherto hostile to the 
British interests, with an accession, 
instead of a diminution, of force, 
leaving eve^ thing secure and 
tranquil behind him. This result 
speaks more than- could bo told by 
any minute and extended common* 
tary.’’ ' / 

The war being over, Munro, 
whoso health had suffered severely 
from fatigue, hastened to Bangalore 
where Mrs. ilunro's was residing, 
and proceeding to Madras with 
her, applied for leave to resign. 
They embarked from Madras in 
the “Warren Ha€|tmgs,“ on the 
24th of January 1819, fully deter- 
mined never to return 'to India 
agaiii. They had scarcely arrived, 
when news was received that Mun- 
ro was’ again wanted to &1 a 
high station in India. The rank 
of Major General was conferred 
upon him, he was invested with 
the insignia of K, 0. B, and ap- 
pointed Governor of Madras. The 
post was unsolicited. He took the 
oaths at the India House on the 
8th of December 1819, and Madras 
welcomed Munro back again, , ac- 
companied by Lady Munro, on tho 
9th June 1820. A son was bom to 
them on their voyage home, but 
was left behind under the care of 
Lad^ Muhro’s father.'/ 

Sir Thomas Munro’a government 
was distinguished for its mildness, 
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aud the admirable system 
which all its details were managed. 
The revenues continued to improve, 
tranquillity reigned throughout the 
Madras Fresidenoy, and it sup- 
plied 20,000 men tor the Burmese 
war. 

In September 1823, Munro ox- 
ressod a wish to resign his odico. 
ut in cons^ueuceof me Biinuesu 
war, Ixo intimated to the Board of 
Control ai d the Court of Directors, 
his desire to hold his post till the 
arrival of successor. The Court 
gladly av ailed itself of the exten- 
sion of his services. 

While on one of his journeys to 
the Coded Districts, the early scene 
of his astonishing success, he was 
suddenly seized by that scourge of 
India, the cholera. IJpou arriving 
at Puttacondah, a village twenty 
miles north of Oooty, where the 
cholera was raging, he was taken 
ill at breakfast, and lojt the table ; 
and though ho ^ rally a 

little at intervals during the day, 
the disease iiicredsed rapidly to- 
wards evening, and he breathed 
his last at 9-30 p. m., 6th July 
1827, only twelve hours after being 
attacked. Even in death, it is as- 
tonishing the consideration lie 
showed towards others. Ilo ropeat- 
odly requested various members of 
Ms statf to quit him, saying It 
is not fair to Keep you lu an in- 
fected chamber.’’ llis body was 
moved toGooty within an hour aud 
a half of his death, and interred the 
same evening in the graveyard of 
that station. A gentleman present 
described the scene thus : “ There 
was something solemn and touch- 
ing in the funeral : — the situation 
of the churdiyard, the melancholy 
sound of the minute guns rever- 
berating among the hills: the grand 
and frowning appearance of the 
fortress towering above the Qom— 


all tended to m^e tlip awful 
ceremony mc^re impressive.” 

The ship in w^hioh he intended 
embarking to England in August, 
was lying in the Madras Roads, 
Lady Munro had (quitted India in 
March 1826. Intelligence of his 
death caused a profound sensation 
both in iCiiglaud and India. 

In personal appearance Munro 
was striking — lie was very tall, 
upwards of six loot, and his frame 
sinoWy. llo w'as rathor rosorvod 
in society, but this arose from a 
sliglit doiifucss to which ho had 
boon subject from boyhood. He 
was brought up in the communion 
of the Church of Scotland, and led 
a sincere Christian life. 

The people of the Coded Districts 
erected a Chutnim (a resting house 
lor poor travellers) by public sub- 
scription among themselves, and 
called it after his nauio. A sub- 
scription was also raised in India and 
England to the amount of £9,009 
for the purpose of erecting an 
equestrian statue of Munro on the 
parade ground of Madras. The 
work was executed by Chantrey. 

“ 1 he living bronze has already 
survived the g locator number of 
those who conti ibutod to its exis- 
tence, but it still sjioaks, and will 
long c )ntinuo to speak, t > coming 
generations of tho past ; telling 
h'>w talent, industry, honour and 
dov'>tion to public service, carry 
inon from tho humblest- t » tho 
highest situations, and^ ensure for 
their memories the lasting respect 
of mankind.” 

A full length oil painting of Mnn- 
ro hangs in the Banqueting Hall, 
Madras. IJis remains were some- 
time aflorwards removed from 
Gooty and ro-intorred at Madras. 

PATCHEAPPAH, Conjbvesam, 
Moobexjab, the posthumous sou 
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of Vicnanda Moodeliar, waa bom 
in the yoar 1764, at Pareapallitim, 
a village situated forty miles west 
of Madras. His brother, losing by 
death tho friendship and protection 
of ono Eeddy Boyer, a friend of the 
family, removed to Madras, where, 
through tho influence of ono^ Bony 
Naraina Pillay, Patchdappah while 
young entered into mercantile life 
as broker. His charitable dis- 
position showed itself in early life, 
for he spent most of his earnings 
in philanthropic causes. Leaving 
Madras, he engaged himself as a 
Dubash •under a Mr. Nicholas, a 
travelling merchant in southern 
India, in which employment ho 
made some money, and returned to 
Madras, whoro ho married his 
sister’s daughtpvr and erected sonio 
buildings disconnection with tho 
Conjoveranlf Pagoda. He next em- 
ployed himself as a contractor for 
tho supply of paddy, and acquiring 
considerable wealth, became a Du- 
bash under Mr. Joseph Sullivan, 
who was acting as Agent to li. H. 
tho Nabob ot tho (Jarnatic, and 
was afterwards tho chief civil au- 
thority in tho 'J’richinopoly dis- 
trict* In this capacity, his profits 
vrote very largo, through commer- 
cial transactions with tho military 
authorities, tho blast India Com- 
pany, and tho Bajah of Tunjoro, ils 
his wealth increased, he conti'ibuted 
moro largely to charities, and to 
the religious objects of those of his 
own persuasion. All tho sacred 
places of India benefited by them, 
oven distant Benares. In Juno 
1792, his health began to fail, which 
several changes of scene and air 
only temporarily relieved. II o oxo- 
entod his will on tho 23rd of March 
1794, and with a desire to die at 
Torooviar, he nroceeded thither, 
where ho breatmMi his last on tho 
31st ofMui*ch 1791, Several dis- 


piites atose among his relatives 
regarding the property left, which 
a decree passed by the Supreme 
Court terminated, ‘ bringing, into 
force Patcheap|rah’s will and the 
perpetuity of his charities. 

A portion of Patcheappah’s wealth 
was then appropriated to the.eroo- 
tion, in JS43, of a largo building in 
Aladras, fertile cause and advance* 
ment-of education, and called after 
him, Patchoappah’s Hall- The fol- 
lowing extracts regarding Patcho- 
appah and the Hall, are from the 
Honorable John Bruce Norton’s 
si)eechos dolivea’ed on the various 
aiiiiiversarics of tho Institution; 

“ The Hall itself is one of noble 
proportions, and f would mention, 
as you Sir** who have honourdflvils 
with your presence fijiv .Ijhe first 
time, that though at AhS time it 
was built, there wis much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of devoting • so large a portion of 
the IHinds to such an object, 1 think 
there can bo but one opinion on 
tho subject now. Not only does it 
afford us the space required for 
decently carrying out our coremo- 
nials and examinations; but it is 
often of use to tho native public 
‘for social purposes, and the Hu- 
ropoan 2)opuk.2iti has often had 
cause to thank tho ready courtesy 
.wdth which tho tiTistoes of this 
charity have 2 >l^^cod tho hall at 
their disposal, for legitimate poli- 
tical, scientific and social purposes ; 
and so far supplied the want which 
Afadras labours under, of public 
rooms or a town halh But beyond 
this, it has given a local habitation 
to tho cause of native education, 
and acted as a commQix centre of 
attraction to all the minor native 
educational sominaripB.r” . . . . 

“ I would seek . tQ. say a few 

— — 

• The late Sir 'WllUaitt Peni«on. 
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wor^ on tho orig^ of this 
tution. It is pecunar in its natv^ 
inasmuch as it is not f^opendent 
upon Governxnont suppoH, upon 
that of the Eujropoau or Native 
public. It is founded upon tho 
bonevolcnce of one individual, 
Patcheappt^i whoso portrait adorns 
these walls, r v. . . Some doubts 
having arisen as to tho object of 
Patcheappah’s will: a suit was 
instituted by tho Advocate General, . 
several decrees were passed, and in 
1841, tho Court approved tho 
scheme reported by the Master, 
and, in conjunction w'ith tho Board 
of Eevonuo, sanctioned tho founda- 
tion of this charity.” 

“It only remains forme to re- 
call to your grateful recollection 
tho memory of our founder, Pat- 
chcai)pah. It has been tho fashion 
among some to say, that this 
Catholic-hearted man never con- J 
templated such an apj)lication of 
his wealth as has boon tho cause 
of calling us here to-day ; that this 
school is not a correct application 
of tho funds according to the inten- 
tion of tho testatoy. But it should 
be remembered that this particular 
charity is founded under the decree 
of the Supremo Court ; and though 
the direction to found this school 
may not havo been expressed upon 
tho face of the will, the Court 
would not' have decreed tho appli- 
cation of any portion of the testa- 
tor’s funds to a charity of this 
description, unless tho ymeral iu- 
teutiou of the testator to dedicate 
a considerable portion of his wealth 
to tho objects of native education 
had been apparent upon tho will. 
Sure I am that tho wisest, the I 
most beneficial use has been made j 
of Patchoappali*B munificence ; and 
I believe tha% ^ could ho stand 
among tis here "this day, his heart 
would glow with joy, and his eyes 


tremble with irrepressiblo 

emotion, at witnessing the benefits 
which his. charities have conferred 
upon thousands of his follow couu- 
trWen. AU honour, all reaped^ 
all gratitude be to the name and 
to the memory of our founder 
Patchoappah.” With the exc^tim 
of these extracts^ the Comjnler w w- ' 
dehted to theTrustees o/Patcheappah^a 
Charities, for the materials supplied 
for forming this brief memoir, 

CAREY, Dn. William, one of that 
noble band of Boramporo Mission- 
aries, was born on tho# 17th of 
August 1761, in 'the villago of 
Pauiorspury, in Northamptonshire, 
whore his father was a Schoolmas- 
ter. Ilis education was necessarily 
limited to tho scanty instruction 
of a villago school. There are few 
recollections of his early days, but 
it was remarked that he road with 
relish all tho scioiitilic and histori- 
cal works within his roach, and 
also works of travel. A tasto for 
natural history and botany also 
soon devolox’ed itself, but every 
prospect of intellectual improvo- 
niuiit was quenched by his Doing 
apprenticed to a shoomakor at 
Hackloton when fourteen years old, 
us his parents were too poor to assist 
him in pursuit of knowledge. His 
master died in tho second year of 
his apprenticeship, and Carey was 
trausfoiTod as a journeyman to a 
Mr. Old, whoso house, tho Bov. 
Thomas Scott, tho well known 
Commentator, used to visit. Hero 
ho mot Carey, whoso intelligent 
look and ciuestions struck him 
so much, as to Icjwl him to preset 
that he would prove no ordinary 
character- Yojirs after, when Carey 
had attained tho positi<;iu ho did in 
India, Mr. Soott, one day passing 
Mr. Old’s hou^, remarked to a 
friend, “Tha£ was Mr. Carey’s 
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Oottoge.” It was here that Carey 
was first brought under strong 
religious impressions, and though 
educated as a strict Churchman, 
ho changed his views about bap- 
tism, andVas baptised by immer- 
sion in the lliver Nen, Nortiiainp- 
tonshire, by Dr. John Byland, on 
the 7th October 1783, and he 
preached his first sermon when ] 0 
years old. On the death of his 
second master Mr. Old, ho married 
his sister, and took over his stook 
and business. ^ It was an imprudent 
union, fpr his wife was a most 
illitoratlpersoo,an(l during twenty- 
five years never possessed a single 
feeling in unison with his. 

He relinquished his business, and 
after preaching and taking up a 
school, ho was obliged to return 
again to trade, to ']^p himsolf 
frttpri staiwation. ^ It is Aiid <'f him 
at^this time* “ once a foi tniglit Ca- 
rey might be soon walking eight or 
ten muos to Northampton, with 
his wallet ihU of shoes on his 
lAoulder, and then retui'ning homo 
with a fresh supxjly of leather.” 
Thiriy years after this date, whihi 
dining with Lord Hastings, Gover- 
nor General of India, nt Barrack- 
pore, ho overheard a general officer 
enquiring of an Aide-de-Camp, 
w'hether JDr. Carey was not once 
a shoemaker. Carey stopped for- 
waid and said, “No, Sir, only a 
cobbler.” Carey about 1789 sug- 
gested the formation of a Mission 
for the sjpread of the gospel among 
the hoaflien ; but he mot with no 
encouragement even from his own 
ministerial brethren, who looked 
upon the scheme as quite Utopian. 
H o was appointed to the charge of 
a small congregation in Leicester, 
where hq «till continued to urge 
the mission cause. At length a. 
Society was formed at Kettering in 
1703, and on the 13th June the 


Rowing ye^, he embarked for 
Qdia in a Danish- vesi^l, arriving 
at Calcutta on the llfh November. 
His pecuniary embarrassments dur- 
ing his first years in Bengal were 
very distressing., Bunds from the 
Society were not forthcoming. His 
wife who had accoxnpaniedi him to 
India with great reluctance was 
incessantly upbraiding hfin with 
their wretched circumstancoa Dri- 
ven to distraction he settled upon 
the 8oonderbunds and began to 
cultivate a farm. Brom this imen- 
viable and malarious spot he was 
happily rescued by a Mr. Undy 
offering him the charge of one of 
the indigo fact ories that ho had 
I recently effected. • He received tfjis 
ijffer thr< aigh the. influence of ^I^r, 
Thomas, his colleague, and gladly 
accepted it, for it saved him and 
his family starvation. H e took 
» chai'ge of the factory of Mudnapat- 
ty, 30 miles distant from Malda in 
June 1794, on a salary of 200 Rs. 
a month, which rolievra him from 
all peciuiiary embarrassments, and 
of thi.s amount he devoted one 
third to ^ mission purposes. He 
* preached in the villages around and 
establishcfl a school for native chil- 
di’on — the first that had. ever been 
set up by a European in India. 
During a residence of fire years at 
this placd, ho employed all his 
spare moments in translating the 
New Testament into Bengallee. 
Mr. Undy presented him with a 
printing press, which is still pre- 
served at the Serampore College, 
as the press at which the first sheet 
of the Bible was printed in Nor- 
thern India. 

In the 1799 Carey , was joined 
by Marshman and . and ho 

threw up his secular employment. 
As thoEa^t India Company’s ^Go- 
vernment objected to mii^onaries 
settling in their teiritories, ikey 
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sought the proteotionlof the Dani^ 
flae and founded the misi^cui in its 
sentoment^Seiainpwe wl800,muoh 
enoooraged hy the liberality of the 
Danish goTemor, Colons Bie, and 
(>n the 18th of Merch ihe sameyear 
Ward presented to Carey the flret 
sheet of the New Testament in the 
Bengalee language, the types of 
whim had b^ set by his own 
hands. It was completed on the 7th 
February 180} > On the establish- 
ment of the Of^ge of Fort William 
at Galcntts, by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Carey was appointed teacher 
of Bengalee on a salary of 600 
rupees a month, the greater por- 
tion of which he devoted to mission 
purposes In 1807, he was made 
professor of the Sanscrit and Mah- 
rattah languages, and his salary 
was increased to 1000 rupees a 
month. He then began to ti^slate 
from the ^nsorit, and one of the 
first books was the Scmayana. U e 
also prmared a Mahrattah 
mar and dictionary. The Mission 
about this time received bequests 
by the death of Mr. W. Grant, viz., 
£2,000 and £1,000 to assist the 
translatiohs. Mrs. Carey died in 
December 1807, and in June 1808 
Carey married Miss Charlotte 
Emefia Bumohr, daughter of the 
Countess Alfeldh of a noble family 
in Gie Duchy of Sleswiok. In 1812, 
the Mission sustained the loss of 
its mmiing ofBlce by fire, estimated 
at ^,000. This amount was soon 
ma^ up by public subscriptions in 
India and m England, and the 
press was again established. In 
1817, an unmitunate diq^ute took 
place between the Senmipore Mis- 
sionaries and the Baptist Somety, 
which severed a connection in 
1828, that bad existed fbr upwards 
o£ twenty years. Ba May 1821, 
Dr. Carey lost his second i^, and 
married again in 1823, a Mrs. 
‘Hughes, a widow of forty-five. 


He died on the 9th dune 1884, 
in the seventy-tfajrd year of his 
He enjoined on his exeeutors 
the inscription on his tomb 
should on ly b e, 

WiUiam Carey, 

Bom August 1761 ,* Died— 

A wretched, poor, and helpless worm. 

On Thy kind arms I fall. 

The Serampore Misnonaries in 
1818 commenced the publication ef 
a monthly magazine the "FHend 
of India,” a name which has now 
been associated with Serampore for 
more than half a centum. 

Dr. Carey could speeds Bansorit 
fluently, and six different dialects. 
Professor Wilson sums up his cha- 
racter in these words, *' Dr. Carey 
was a man of no ordinary powers 
of mind; be was endowed with 
prompt and acute appnshsntdon, 
and capable of vigorons and en- 
during application ; Us tastes w^ 
varied, and his attainments va^ 
and he perseveringly and zealously 
devoted all his faemties and aoquir- 
ments to the intellectual and spiri- 
tual improvement of his fallow- 
oreatores in the East.” 

BARLOW, Sib Gsobob BjXARO, 
came out to India as a civil servant 
on the Bengal establishment, and 
1^ a meritorious service of twenty- 
eight years, rose through the gra- 
dations of office to a seat in Gie 
Council. No officer in the country 
had acquired a greater fond of 
knowle^e and experiepce than he. 
For his indnjiry and official quali- 
fications, he had been praise by 
three successive Goventors-Gene- 
ral. He had woriced under Loid 
Wellesley, and assisted in carrying 
out his grand views to such an 
extent, as to indnpe that nobleman 
to obtaM the reversion of the Go- 
vemor-Generalshipi for him,thougb 
the Mmisbry in England had re- 
solved never again to place any 
19 
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local ofBdal at tho luiad of tbe 
Tomiaent He so fiilly approved of 
Wellesley's policy, it was 
condemned, ne lom'i)as nzoepeet of 
succeeding hum W^enliOrd Com» 
wallis amred id l^e country to fill 
the post of Govedrnor>Genetsl for 
the second lamei he communicated 
this fitctio hiid, which it is not 
at all improb wle led him to become 
the firm adrocate of the new and 
oondliatom policy of the India 
House toward the rebellious Meh* 
rattahi^uefe. As stated in Lord 
Lalc^lf^e, the remonstrance Lake 
maide against this policy arrived 
yf&ia Cornwallis was no more, and 
^it devolved upon Barlow to reply. 
He announced his determination to 
follow the footsteps of his prede- 
cessor, and to sever the alhances 
with the native princes which he 
had assisted Lord Wellesley in 
estabUdiing. As he described it, 
his policy was directed to the 
divesting otirselvos of all right to 
the exercise of interference m the 
afEairs of the native princes where 
we possessed it almost to an un- 
Hmifod extent by treaty, and to 
the withdrawing nom all concern 
whatever in the affairs of every 
State beyond the Jumna.” He 
flir&cr remarks, that this course 
was “ in conformity with the 
principles laid down by parliament, 
with we orders of their honourable 
masters, and with his own oouvic-. 
tions of expediency.’' In fact, in 
the opinion of Barlow, the tran- 
quillity of our dominions would be 
as well promoted by anarchy pre- 
vailing oeyond our frontier, — by 
native princes having their hands 
quite roll in fighting with each 
other— as it would to by^ Lord 
WeUesl^s policy of estaoliitiiing 
tt bj^ri tish^suptemacy over timm. 

Qovemor-Ges^al, himself,' de- 
scribed' the policy as “dit^aoe 


without OompenBatk>n,treaties with- 
out seoutiiy, peace 'wilhoat' tiran- 
quillity.” 

However, ly the firmness and de- 
rision of Loiu Lake, Sriudiah. had 
been compelled to Sue for pe^— ^ 
and HoUw, pursUedtb Umritsur, 
surrendered ahK>. Welleriey’s grand 
scheme 'was acoompliahed by the 
General in the field, but ntteify 
overthrown by the Council Boaro. 
The treaties which Lake had mads 
Sindiah and Holkar sign, sur- - 
rendering certain districts to the 
Company, Barlow refused to ratify. 
Gkihud andGwalior were yielded to 
Sindiah, and Barlow actually gua- 
ranteed that the Britirii Govern- 
ment would make no treaties with 
any of Sindiah's tiibutary states in 
the Bajpoot territoi^ -without the 
consent of their fsndm lord ! As to 
the concessionB he made to Holkar, 
they were to such an . extent as to 
restore to him almost all his do- 
minions, Bampoora, Tonk and 
Boondee. This left two of our 
allies, the Biyahs of Jeypore and 
Boondee, whom Wellesley, Corn- 
wallis, and Lake had successively 
promised protection, for the tm- 
varsdng assistance they had always 
affordra us, entirely to the. merri.- 
less oruelfy of the Idahrattahs 
and Patans. The result of this 
policy was that twelve years of 
anarchy followed, and it fell to the 
lot of Hastinjgs to acoomplish the 
settlement of Central India, in 
1817-18, which might have been 
done by Lord Wellesley'S plans in 
18(>6, with greater ease ana at less 
cost. 

It -was after the 'withdrawal of 
British protection from the -west of 
the Jumna, that a oonfiiot ocooned 
ting^ with a ray of romance, but 
producing great misery to the 
people, between the Bi^shs of Jey- 
pore and Joudhpov^ for the hand 
of Krishna. EoCnuuree,. the lovely ■ 
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daughter of the Bana of^Oodypom 
Tl^eliighest honour that a Biupoot 
prince could attain was an allianoe 
with this .ancient and ^illustrious 
house—** the, sun of Hindoo glory.” 
This piincess had been betrotliiod 
toBheeiftSingt theBajah of Joudh- 
pore, who di^before the marriage 
took place. Her hand was then 
soUcitM by Juggut Sing, the Bajah 
of Jeypore; but Maun Sing, the 
successor of Bheem Sing, maintain- 
ing' that die was his, as she was 
betrothed to the throne and not 
its oooupant, attacked the convoy 
sent to convey her to Jeypore. 
The contest between these two 
houses BO weakened them, ihat 
they werosoarcely able to ofTer any 
resistance to the Mahrattahs and 
Patans, It was in. the power of 
the British Government alone to 
stop the feud. The Governor-Ge- 
neral had but to speak the word : 
he was asked but refused to inter- 
fere, as such interference would be 
contrary to the policy of the India 
House. A fearful tragedy restored 
peace to the distracted state of Baj- 
pootana, wd this was no less than 
the beautiful princess, only seven- 
teen years of age, consenting to put 
an end to her existence, at mo sug- 
gestion of her father, who had been 
urged to this course byi Ameer 
Sing. The poisoned bowl was 
presented to her by Chand Bye, tho 
Bana’s sister, who urged the prin- 
cess to sacri^ce her life, to save 
the honour of the house ofOody- 
pore. Meekly bowing her head, 
she said, **This is mo marriage 
to which I was foredoomed,” and 
drank off three successive doses. 
This event ^ated an immense 
excitement in the capital. One of 
the nobles galloped were in haste, i 
unbuckled ms sword and shield, 
laid them at the feet of the Sana, 
and said, ** My ancestors have 
nerved yours for thirty generations, 


but never nmre sbAtt^thi^ 
used in your serviW* 

In the case of the Nusam^^ho 
evinced some sympathy wiih 
diah and Uolkar, the f^vernor- 
Gener^ shewed greatqir firmness, 
than in dealing with Bi^pooti^ 
and Malwa, ^ich by his policy 
were cruelly abandouea to anarchy 
and desolation. 

His policy with regard to Foox^ 
also was praiseworthy. . Tho Court 
of Directors wished to leave all to 
the Peshwa and have noth^g to 
do with the Mahrattahs, but Banow 
maintained the supremacy of the 
Company, and rejected the claims 
of the Pei^wa to interfere with the 
other Mahrattah Chieftains. ^ 

Barlow was superseded by Lor( 
Minto on the 3l8t July 1807, and 
transferred to the Government oi 
Madras, which had become vacan' 
bytherecal of Lord William 
tinck after tho mutiny of 
(videBENTlNOK,GlLLUSPIE). 
tunate as his administration 
been in Bengal, it was equally 
Madras, where he became voxyT^^ 
popular. Tho most memorabj?^ 
currence during his Goverr^,^!?;’ 

1 was the mutiny of the 
t officers of the army, in 1809. 
has been in some measure 
for having produced this 
discontent by his violent anjf 
trary spirit ; but tho true 
tho mutinv'is attributable 
practice of conferring aU po'- 
command and dignity to offi^ 
tho royal nrmy, and an invidii?? 
distinction being made between t& 
pay of the European officers it 
Bengal and Madras. Moreover, be- 
fore the Vellore mutiny, a seat in 
Council, with , an additional allow- 
ance, had alvrays been attached to 
the office pfCommand6r-in-Ohief,but 
on the dismissal of Sir John Crad- 
dockCvide BEMTiNGK),it was refused 
to his successor, and the vacancy 
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va8 filled by aeivilian. The Gener^ 
did not conceal from the ofiicors his 
exasperation, who sympathised with 
him, as they were deprived of a 
representative at the Council Board. 
The Court of Directors also, mad on 
‘ retrenchment,’ ordered the aboli- 
tion of the Tent Contract, which 
furnished the officers in command 
of regiments with a fixed monthly 
allowance for camp equipage for 
their men. Sir John Craddock and 
Lord William Bentinck bad deter- 
mined to abolish the contract, when 
they were suddenly recalled^and it 
fell to the lot of the already unpopu- 
, larGovemor to carry out tho resolu- 
^^^on. It increased the resentment of 
M ho officers. Violent coiTespondenco 
^^rose between tho Commander-in- 
^Jhief and the Governor— tho former 
^as on the eve of retiring ; he had 
j^gone on board the vessel that was 
*^onvey him home — the resigna- 
his ^ officers is always sent in 
divG^® last boat leaving the ship, 
the deposed General Mac- 

%11, and also suspended Major 
we Adjutant-General, for i 

limited in his official capacity, sign- ’ 
tho order issued by the Ge- 

_^^*^^fore embarking, protesting 
J2jJ®Stho interference of Govern. 
Aj^^^etters of condolence poured 
cch Major Boles, and a suggos- 
nnnoii)^ made to raise a subscrip- 
compensate for his loss of 
maste" Macdowall sailed ( 

tion^^^^^^^ at sea, but in the ex- 
^j^^mont of these proceedings, a me-. 

jrial had been drawn up to the 
J/overnor-General, representing the 
^ievances of the Madras army ; and 
Ihough it was never sent, and the 
agitation had moderated, Barlow on 
tho Ist May 1809, issu^ an order 
suspending four officers of rank, and 
removing eight others from their 
commands, for having promoted the 
memorial* Thus he blew the dying 
mbere into a flame— the wholearmy 


was in a blaze of mutiny. The offi- 
cers atByderabad had taken no part 
in the memorial, and Barlow compli- 
mented them officially for their 
fidelity, but they repudiated the 
exclusion. A hundrra aM fifty- 
eight officers of Jaulna and^ydera? 
bad signed an address to Govern^ 
ment, demanding the r^^al of the 
order of the ist of May^ and the 
restoration of the officei^^ebas ^‘to 
prevent the horrors of Civil war, 
and the ultimate loss of a large 

f ortion of the British possessions in 
ndia ; and the di^ewfiil blow it 
would inflict on the mother coun- 
try.” A European regiment at Ma- 
sulipatam broke into open mutiny, 
and arranged to join the Hydera- 
bad and Jaulna divisions and usurp 
the Government of Madras. 

Several officers of high standing 
and great experience among whom 
were Malcolm and Montresor, ad- 
vised Barlow to bend to the storm, 
but ho became very firm— he had 
been Secretary to Sir John Shore 
when he was placed in similar 
circumstances, and saw the ill- 
efibets of his timidity — ho had 
before him tho example of Clive, 
and in tho same spirit he dealt with 
the mutiny. His energotic pro- 
ceedings staggered the officers and 
induced them to pause. The Hy- 
derabad brigade was the first to 
submit, followed by all the others, 
except at the single station of So- 
ringapatam, where the native re- 
giments commanded by discontent- 
ed officers, refused to sulmiit, and 
wore fired upon by the King’s 
troops and 1 50 killed and wounded. 
Lord Minto had now arrived from 
Bengal. All the Hyderabad of- 
ficers were pardoned ; of the others 
some were cashiered^ and some 
simply dismissed and restored 
to the service. 

The -mutiny was the subject of 
angry debates at the India House 
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whioh^ after many protests termin- 
ated in the roeat of Barlow* 1810. 
No information' is to be bad of his 
after-oareer. ' 

MINTO, Loia>;sacoeeded Sir George 
Barlow as Cfovemor-General of 
India* arriving at Calcutta on the 
aist July 1807. He had always 
taken a great interest in the affairs 
of India, and was one of the ma- 
nagers appointed by the House of 
Commons to conduct the impeach- 
ment of Wanen Hastings, and also 
the prosecution of Sir Elijah Impey; 
and at the time he was elected 
Governor-General, he filled the 
post of President of the Board of 
Control, having hold which for 
twelve months, he h^ gained a 
great insight . into Indian affairs. 

He came out fully imbued with 
the non-intervention policy of tho 
India House, but had not been 
many days on the banks of the 
Hooghly ere he confessed that the 
security of the British Empire in 
India mainly depended upon tho 
supremacy of our power. 

The renewed alarm about the 
designs of Napoleon on our Eastern 
possessions induced Minto to form 
many embassies, and * extend our 
diplomatic relations(vide Malcolm, 
Bun JEKT Sing, Blphinstone;. Na- 

E oleon, after annexing U<il]and to 
is empire, included all the Malacca 
or Spice Islands, ' colonized by the 
Dutch. Minto sent an expedition to 
conquer and annex them to the 
British possessions in the East, 
Amboyna Was the first to surrender 
after a day’s cannonading, 17th Fe- 
bruary 1810. The five dependent 
• islands then quietly submitted, and 
the Amboyna expedition, re-en- 
forced by Captain Cole, drove the 
Dutch from thmr strong works on 
Banda Neira, and by the month of 
August reduced the whole group of 
the nutmeg producing Banm Isles. 


The only possessions now re- 
maining in the hands of the Dutch 
subjects of NaMleon ill these seas 
wore the island of Java and soxno 
I settlements on the far richer and 
I -larger island Sumatra. Sir Stam^ 
ford Baffles suggested to Minto the 
reduction of these settlements.' 
During a short residedco on the 
coast of Malacca, he had acquired a 
vast amount of information con- 
cerning the Indian Archipelago, and 
when Minto started with the ex- 
pedition in person. Baffles accom- 
panied him and materially aided 
those intrusted with commands. 
About the middle of May 1811, tho 
whole of the expedition reached 
Malacca, the place of rendezvous. 
Thence, on tho recommendation 
of Baffles, tho fleet took the south- 
west passage between Carimata 
and Borneo and successfully reaoh- 
' ed Batavia. Our land forces were 
under tho command of General 
Bir S. Auchmuty, divided into four 
brigades amounting to 12,000 men. 
Tho troops STiffered fearfully from 
the climate ; at one time there 
being 5,000 men on the sick list. 
Batavia, which tho Dutch called the 
** Queen of the Bast,” surrendered 
on the 8th of August, the garnsrfh 
having retreated to WeltovreiWen 
and thence to Cornelis, where Gil- 
lespie defeated them (vide Gillbs- 
pie). The final capitulation of tho 
island was signed on the 18th 
September, and Minto, in one of 
his despatches to the authorities in 
England, said ** An empire which 
for two centuries has contributed 
greatly to the power, prosperity, 
and ^aqdeur of one of tho principal 
and most reimected sts^tes in Europe 
has been thus wrested from the 
short usurpation of tho French, 
Government, has been added to 
Hie dominion of the British Crown, 
and converted, from a seat of hos- 
tile machination and commercial 
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competitioiiy into an augmoxitatjoii 
of British power and prosperity,” 
Baffles was ^pointed lieutenant- 
(Jovemorof Javaand its dependen- 
cies, as an acknowledgment of the 
services he had rendered, and in 
conBidere.tion of his peculiar fitness 
for the office.” 

Another most important military 
event during the administration of 
Idinto was the capture of the 
Mauritius and BourTOn, November 
1810. At the peace of Paris 1814, 
Bourbon was restored to the 
French. 

Macao, a small Portuguese set- 
tlement, it was feared would be oc- 
cupied by the French, when Bona- 
pa3^ in 1808, seemed on the point 
of subduing Spain and Portugal ; 
so a' small armament was sent to 
to the Canton river. The Chinese 
always looked upon Macao as be- 
longing to theii' own empire, and 
considered the Portuguese as mere 
tenants at will. The landing of 
the jBritidi troops led to a quarrel 
with the Chinese, which by the un- 
accountable conduct of Admiral 
Druiy, led tfi the humiliating con- 
vention of Macao in December 1808 
in conformity with which ho sailed 
away with his troops to Bengal. 

Minto intimated to the Directors 
his wish to resim early in 1814, 
but tbe Prince i^gent, anxious to 
bestow the appointment on the 
Earl of Moira, the favourite of the 
day, induced the Board of Control 
to recal Minto. But oircumstancos 
pi*ovented Lord Moira coming out 
to India earlier than within a few 
months of the period Minto him- 
self had fixed for his depafturo. In 
the meantime Minto was raised to 
the peerage, and towards the close 
of the year 1813, took his passage 
to England. 

BAFFLES, Sir Stamford, the 
son of a captain in the West India 


trade, was born oS Port Moiwt 
in Jainaica qn the 5th July 
1781. Hie early education was 
most imperfect/ for .he was re-^ 
moved .from swool at .the age of 
fifteen, and commenced his public 
I career as a junior clerk in Ihe India 
House, whore, hkving shewm great 
I talents and ind^try , he was select- 
I ed by the Court of Directors in 
I 1805 to fill the post of Assist- 
I ant Secretary to ihe new Govern- 
ment formed W the East India 
Company at Fulo-Penang, now 
called Prince of Wales’ Island. 
Here he devoted his attention to 
the study of the Malay language, 
and soon became a valualde ac- 
quisition to the Government. 

In 1808 his health rendered it 
necessary for him to seek a change 
of scene, and he proceeded to Ma- 
lacca, where he gained such know- 
led^ of the importance of the 
settiement audits localities, that 
he drew up a report to Govern- 
ment, advising it to countermand 
the orders which had been issued 
for tbe demolition of the fortifica- 
tions. The advice was acted upon 
and lUffles succeeded to the office 
of Chief-Secretaiy on the death of 
Mr.Pearson. This report so attract- 
ed tho notice of Loi^ Minto, then 
Qovemor-Ooneral of India, that he 
sent for him to Calcutta, and was 
anxious, to placo him in the Go- 
vernment of the Malaccas. But 
Baffles suggested to the Govomor- 
Genoral that great advantage would 
accrue to the English Government 
if the Dutch settiement of Java 
(Bonaparte having at that time 
annexed Holland to Franco) were 
con(]^uered and annexed ta the 
British possessions in the East. 
Lord Minto fully approved of the 
scheme, and wnen we expedition 
wasfitti^ out, sailed with itm 1811. 
After . its arrival at Mal^ca, it be- 
came a serious question as to 
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wbioh route ihe fleet diould take, 
for tke nayi^tion of these seas 
was tiien but verf imperfeoUy 
known; it was ultunately deter- 
mined tofollow that pointM out by 
Baffles, for he had preyiously ascer- 
tained the prsetioMility of this pas* 
sage by a veyii^ in a small vessel 
caUed the ATfnte. .j^«ilt'less than six 
weeks, the wlfflle fleet, counting 
ninety 8aiL,ruaohed Batavia without 
a single accident On the con<}uest 
of the island Baffles was appomted 
by Lord Minto, Lieut6nant-Gk>ver- 
ndr of Java and its dependencies 
at the early ago of thirty, and this 
post he held for five years, being re- 
called in 1816, before the island was 
restored to the Dutch. He evinced 
great energy in his administration, 
and displayed an anxious desire to 
promote the welfare of the native 
population. He also abolished the 
system of slavery, made CTeat 
alterations in the economy oi the 
Government, and completely re- 
vised the judicial system of the 
colony, ^me of his measures 
were considered impolitic by the 
authorities at home, and h^ youth 
made him an object of jesdousy 
to some of his colleagues ; a num- 
ber of charges were brought against 
him, more especially by Gillespie, 
.which led to his recaL On arriving 
in England, he submitted his ap- 
peal to the Court of Directors in 
person. The result was that the 
Court issued the following de- 
cision. 

“ After a scrupulous examination 
of all the documents, both accusa- 
tory and exculpatory, connected 
with this impoi^nt subject (the 
charges perferred by the late Major 
General Gillespie and Mr. Blagrave 
ajgainst Mr. Bwes), and an atten- 
tive perusal of the Minutes of the 
Governor- General and of tl^ other 
Members of Council- when it was 
under consideration,' we think it 


due to Mr. Baffles, to the interests 
of our service, and to the cause of 
truth, explicitly to declare our 
oided conviction that the diarges^ in 
as far as they went to impeach the 
moral character of that gentleman, 
have not only not been made good, 
but that they have been disproved 
to an extent which is seldom prac- 
ticable in a case of defence. The 
purity, as well as the propriety, of 
many of his acts as Lieut. Gover- 
nor, having been arrairaed ; acoii- 
sations having been lodged against 
him which, if substantiated, must 
have proved fatal to his character, 
and. highly injwiouSy if ^wt ruhioua, 
to hia fvJtViVe proapedta in l%fe ; his 
conduct having oeen subjected to 
a regular and solemn investigation, 
and this investigation having de- 
monstrated to our minds the uUeft 
groundleaaneas of the charges exhihiU 
ed against hiniy in so far as they 
affected his honour^ we think that 
he is entitled to all the advantages 
of this opinion, and of an early and 
public expression of it.” 

After adverting to one or two 
instances in which his judgment 
was deemed questionable, the I Jon. 
Court express their firm persua- 
sion that he had stated, without 
equivocation or reserve, the reason 
which induced him to engage in 
those transactions, and that they do 
not at all derogate from those princi> 
pies of integrity hy which we believe 
hie public conduct to have been uni* 
formly governed.^* 

This decision took place in 1817, 
and during Baffles’ residence in 
England, between July 1816 and 
September 1817, he brought out 
his History of Java, a most valua- 
ble work, dedicated by permis- 
siou to the Prince S^gent, who 
conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood.^ Baffles lost his wife 
before leaving Java and married 
again in England in 18J 7. 
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In the year 1818, he was ap- i 
pointed Lioutenant-Goveunor of 
Fort Marlborough, at Bencoolen, 
on the island of Sumatra, where 
he arrived in March. While holding 
post the Marquis of Hastings 
appointed him to undertake an 
arduous mission, viz. to Acheen, 
andi^m thence to the Straits, with 
a view of fixing upon some station 
by the occupation of which we 
might not be excluded from that 
portion of the Eastern trade which 
the Dutch were maMng efforts to 
monopolize, and which would also 
afford supplies and succour to our 
ships on their route to and from 
the China seas. The result of this 
mission was the acquisition of 
Singapore, which has proved a 
* most important commercial station, 
but it gave rise to lengthened dis- 
cussions with the Netherlands au- 
thorities, which were finally closed 
W the treatv of March 1824, the 
liast India Company ceding Ben- 
coolen, .and acquiring Singapore 
and Malacca, with the Dutch settle- 
ments on the continent of India. 
At Singapore, Baffles founded a 
college for the oncouragment of 
Anglo-Chinese and Malay litera- 
ture. Baffles, though distinguish- 
ed for his administrative abilities, 
owes his reputation in a great mea- 
suie to his researches into the 
natural productions of ^ Sumatra, 
and his zoological discoveries- 
While journeying with Dr. Arnold, 
he discovered the gigantic parasi- 
tical plant which has been called 
ihe ^ llwfflesia Arnoldii.’ In 1 820, 
he sent to England a large collec- 
tion of preserved animals, which 
were deposited in the museum of 
the London Zoological Society. 

In 1824, owing to ill health, he 
resigned his appomtment, and em- 
barked with Lady Baffles in the 
ship /We on the 2nd February. 
The vessel, however, took fire the 


same night, it ; is said, through the 
carelessness of Ihe steward. With 
great difficulty the passefij^rs and 
crew saved themselves in the boats, 
and Baffles was obliged, to remain 
at Bencoolen ^till the foll6\nng 
April By thi^ unfortunate event 
he lost his extensive collection of 
animals and plants, and many 
volumes of manuscripts and draw- 
ings relating to the' civir and 
natural history of nearly evef^ 
island in the Malayan archipelago, 
and his own pecuniary loss by we' 
burning of the ship amountm to 
£20,000. He landed in England 
on the 22nd August* 1824. 

He there founded the present 
Zoological Society, of which he 
was wo first president, and the 
Journal of a Mission to Siam was 
published under his direction. His 
health, however, neverrOcoveredihe 
shock it had sustained, and he 
died on the 4ih July 1826, of an 
apoplectic fit. 

His widow published his Me- 
moirs in 2 volumes. 

LEYDEN, John, h. d., the son of 
a farmer, was born at Denholm, a 
village on the banks of the Teviot, 
in the county of Boxburgh, on the 
8th of September 1776. After 
making great progress in his stu- 
dies, ho was sent to Edinburgh in 
1 79i\ with a view of studying for 
the ministry. At college he at- 
tained great dis^'etion for his 
diligence and attainments, having 
made considerable progress in the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Germap, Greek 
and Latin languages.^ He was 
ordained as a minister in the Pres- 
byterian Ohurch in 1798, but find- 
ing that he was not popular as a 
preacher, and was not likely to 
succeed^iu that osJling, hb applied 
himself to the study of meoiGme, 
and was appointed an assistant- 
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tfurgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s service in 1803. 

Ho arrived at Madras in 1803, 
and applied himself immediately 
to the study of the Eastern tongues.^ 
Besides Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian^* 
and Hindustani, he mastered some 
of the lan^ages spoken in the 
Deccan, and obtained an extensive 
knowjledge of the tongue. 

He was next appointed rothe pro- 
ftssorship of Hindustani in iTort 
William College, and shortly after- 
wards to the office of Judge of the 
twenty-four Pergunnahs of Cal- 
cutta. He was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the Court of 
Requests in 1809, and in the follow- 
ing year to the situation of Assay 
Master at the Calcutta Mint. 

In 1811, Leyden accompanied 
Lord Minto with the oxpcditi«)n 
against Batavia, and died of tlio 
country fever at Weltevreeden on’ 
the ‘27tn August, in the arms of his 
bosom friend Sir Stamford Haffios, 
at the early age of thirty-six. 

Leyden was a great admirer 
of poetiy, and brought out many 
poems at various times wUch were 
Jill collected and published after his 
death, by the lievd. J ames Morton, 
under the title of < Poetical Re- 
mains of the late Dr. John Leyden,’ 
Lond., 18 i 9. He accumulated dur- 
ing his youth an amazing store of 
the ballad literature of his native 
country, and contributed numerous 
pieces to Scott’s ‘ ‘ M instrelsy of the 
Scottish border.” When Sir John 
Malcolm heard of his death, he 
wrote the following tribute to his 
poetical gemus : — 

** Where sleep the brave on Java's strand, 

. Thy ardent i<ipirlt, l^oydeo, fled ; 

And fame, with cypress shades the land 
Where genius fell and valour hied. 

When triumph's tale is westward borne. 
On Border hiUs no joy shall gleam ; 

And thy loved Teviotlongshsll mourn 
The youthful Poet of her stream.” 


I Leyden also was the author of 
! the following works; A Historical 
and Philosophical Sketch of the 
Discoveries and Settlements of the 
Europeans in North and Western 
Africa ,at the close of the IS^h 
Ceutiuy,”1818. “ On the Languages 
and Literature of the Indo-Cminese 
Nations,” published in tho tenth 
vol. of tho Asiatic Researches, and 
his observations ** On tho Roedie- 
niah Sect,’ ’appeared in the eleventh 
vol. This was an heretical sect, 
which appears to have arisen be- 
fore tho accession of Akbar. Ley- 
den’s translation of thd “ Malay 
Annals’* was publisbod after his 
death by his friend Baffles; and 
his manuscripts wore found to con- 
tain many valuable treatises on tho 
Eastern languages translated front 
Sanscrit.Arabic,and Persian works, 
and several grammars of different 
languages, particularly one of tho 
Malay and another of the Prakrit. 

Southey, in his account of tho 
conquest of Java, paid tho fol- 
lowing beautiful tribute to Leyden : 
‘‘ Unhappily, the conquest cost us 
tho life of one who, had his days 
been prolonged, would probably 
have added more to our knowledge 
of Eastern literature and anti- 
quities than all his predecessors ; 

I speak of Dr. John Leyden, who 
for the sake of increasing his stores 
of knowledge, accompanied Lord 
Minto on this expedition, and fell 
a victim to the , climate ; and whose 
early death may be considered as a 
loss so great, so irreparable (for ge- 
nerations may pass away^ before 
another bo found who, with tho 
same industry, tho same power of 
mind, and tho same disinterested 
spirit, shall possess the same op- 
poiiunlties), that I will not refrain 
from expressing a wish that Java 
had remained in the hands of the 
enemy, so Leyden were klive.” 

20 
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Sir Walter Scott drew up and 
published in the Edinburgh Asiatic 
Register, a verjr touching memoir 
of his dear friend Leyden, and 
in his Miscellaneous Works also 
will be found an Essay on the life 
of Leyden. 

OLIVE, Lobd Robert, the eldest 
son of a respectable but poor family 
in Shropshire, was born in the 
county parish of liloreton Say 
near Market Drayton, on the 27tn 
September 1725. For reasons un* 
known, he was placed tinder the 
care of an uncle, by his parents in 
his third year, who first perceiving 
the indications of that hot, im* 
petuous and courageous temper, 
which characterised Clive’s whole 
l^eer, writes of him in his 
seventh year, I am satisfied that 
his fighting (to which he is out of 
measure addicted) gives his temper 
a fierceness -and imperiousness, 
that he flies out on every trifling 
occasion.” A few years later, Clive’s 
education was thought of, and ho 
was sent to school, and from school 
to school, with no appreciable re- 
sults, gaining credit only for being 
the ringleader of every kind of 
misohief. At Drayton he got a re 
putation for daring intrepidity and 
a spirit of command : ho once made 
a banditti of all the disreputable 
lads of the town, and putting him> 
self at the head of it, perpetrated 
numerous outrages on tho trades- 
l) 00 ple, only discontinuing the nuis- 
ance when paid to do so. Strange 
to say, one of his masters, Dr. 
Eaton, was so struck by him, as 
to pr^ict, that '* should he live 
long enough, and opportunity oc- 
cur, he would distinguish himself 
but his family were of a different 
opinion, and expecting nothing 
good from him, took tne opportu- 
nity when it occurred, of obtaining 


for him a writership in tho service 
of the E. L Oompatiy and shipped 
him off to Madras, whore he amVed 
after a long and tedious voyage 
of twelve months, 1744. Very much 
disgusted with his position, and be- 
ing of a proud, irritable and consti- 
tutionally melancholy tempemmont 
he made no friends and lived. in 
almost total seclusion. The de- 
pression of spirits from which ho ^ 
suffered at times often jn^ompted 
him to be his own destar<»yer : in 
this humour ho one day shut him- 
self in Writers’ Buildings, and a 
companion calling a snort time 
afterwards, found him sitting in 
tho corner of the apartment with a 
pistol lying close by. “Take it 
and firo it over the window’* «aid 
Clive ; his friend did so, and as soon 
as the report was heard, Qlivo ex- 
claimed, 1 feel that I am reserved 
for some end or another. I twice 
snapped that pistol at my own head 
and it would not go It is very 
remarkable that Olive, though 
while a boy showed so little natural 
affection for his family, pined for 
his homo during his first years in 
Madras. 

When in 1745-46, tho war of tho 
Austrian Succession broke out in 
Europe, England and France wero 
pitted against each other. Tho 
animosity c.xtonded to India, where 
both nations hold possessions. La- 
Bourdonnais, then Governor of 
IMauritius, sailed to Madi'as with a 
fleet, which place, after a little re- 
sistance, capitulated conditionally. 
But Dupleix, then Governor of 
PondicheiT-y, refused* to ratify the 
treaty made by LaBourdonnais, 
and took tho English prisoners* 
Clive escaped in disguise and took 
refuge in Fort St. David, (Cudda- 
lore). Here, after a shori time 
spout in idleness, ' ho obtained an 
Ensigney in . the E. I. Company’s 
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Axmy, and was engaged in the ex- 
pediuoii commanded by Admiral 
Boscawen, with sea and laud tbrces 
against Pondicherry. This attempt 
pushed oh at an unseasonable time 
of the year, and under the direction 
of aCrcneral who was quite un- 
acquainted with the management 
of land forces, proved abortive. A 
cessation of hostilities iii Buix>po 
' put an end to the war between the 
rival Companies in India, and Clive 
returned to his peaceful vocation 
in Writers’ Buildings. Butin 1740, 
when an expedition was fitted out 
for the purpose of re-instatjpg to 
the throne ofTanjore, an exiled 
Bajah, Clive’s love for a military 
life led him to join it, and ho 
fleshed his maiden sword at Dave* 
cotta in the Tanjore District, in the 
subjection of which place ho dis- 
tinguished himself, for 30 out of 
the 34 Europeans who accompanied 
him fell. After a ratification of a 
treaty at this place, Clive again 
assumed his civil functions at 
Madr^, on the same rank as he had 
held it previously. 

In 1749 died Nizam-ul-Moolk, 
viceroy of the Deccan, who was suc- 
ceeded by Nassir Jung, his son. The 
most extensive part of his kingdom 
Was the Carnatic, governed by Ana- 
veriy Khan. But there were other 
claimants for the government of 
both the viceroyalty and its do- 
pendent provinces. Mirisapha J ung 
claimed the foimer, and Chundah 
Sahib the latter. Combining their 
forces they invaded theOamafic and 
applied t*> the French for assistance. 
Nothing could have sultedDupleix’s 
views * better. He allied^ himself j 
with them, and sent 400 French 
soldiers and 2000 disciplined sepoys 
to their assistance. A battle was 
fought, in whicK &e French were 
suecessfuL Anaverdy IQian was 
killed, and his son Mohamed All 


sought i*efugem Triohinojmly with 
a small I'omnant of his army. 
Clive now saw that the intrigues 
of the French with native princes, 
would ultimately end in the expul- 
sion of the English from India, 
iinloss some decisive blow was 
struck. Ho therefore proposed a 
plan to the authorities, which was 
approved of, and ho was appointed 
to cany it out himself. His scheme 
was — that as the English . ■wore not 
strong enough to fight Chundah 
Sahib and his French allies under 
the walls of Trichinopoly, they 
should endeavour to withdraw the 
greater portion of their forces from 
that place, by attacking Arcot; and 
well and nobly, with a more hand- 
ful of men, did Clive successfully 
carry out his plan. On the 20th of 
August 17ol, ho loft Madras at the 
head of his little band, and conti- 
nued his March to Arcot, through a 
most fearful storm and rain. No- 
thing daunted Clive, and the ene- 
, mios’ spies having reported the inde- 
fatiguablo way in which the English 
were prosecutingtheir scheme, struck 
such terror into the possessors of • 
Arcot, that on Clive’s arrival, they 
evacuated the town without any 
resistance. ' Easy was the victory, 
but to retain Arcot, Clive fores^iw 
would be a desperate struggle. 
Ho at once set about preparations t'» 
resist a siege. He stored provisions, 
repaired the fortifications, and such 
was the regard with which the in- 
habitants and their property were ' 
treated that though neutral, they 
were prevailed upon to assist the 
Englisn in various ways. Clive, oh 
ascertaining that the enemy who 
had evacuated Arcot were encamped 
only six miles off, made two attaoka 
upon them— -the second being rather 
a sharp affair. His operations af« 
terwaids were ^ entirety defensive# 
The enemy, taking courage at this, 
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approached with 30(>0 men to mth- 
in three miles of the ramparts, but a 
night attack routed them without 
the loss of a single English soldier. 
Olive’s conjectures were true 
enough, for no sooner was he pos- 
sessed of Arcot, than Chundah 
Sahib drew largely from the corps 
with which he was blockading 
Trichinopoly, and with the rem- 
nant of the fugitives, headed by 
Bcnah Sahib, (the son of Chundah 
Samb) for fifty daj's besieged A root. 
Terriblo was the enemy’s lire,whif3h 
swept the ramparts day and night. 
Clivo never quailed for a momoiit, 
though contending against such 
odds,andit was duringtnissiego that 
an instance of faithfulness and de- 
votion occurred on the part of tho 
native soldiery which is unparalleled 
in histor 5 ^ When the supply of 
rice, began to fail, tho sepoys urged 
Clive to lessen the daily quantum 
of rice to his English soldiers, that 
they (the sepoys) for their part 
would be content with tho drain- 
ings thereof, viz., what is called in 
India, congee-water. Such is tho 
infiuenoe of a commanding mind. 
Various were tho attomx^ts made 
by Sahib to recover his fa- 

ther's capital — negotiations, threats, 
bribes, but all in v^in. Clive at 
last put himself in communication 
with Morari Kow, a Mahratta 
chief, who admiring his bravery 
agrera to assist him. Accordingly 
on the 9th of November, his scoute 
were seen in the neighbourhood of 
Arcot. This occurrence led liajah 
Sahib to* risk a general assault* 
He chose a day commemorated by 
the Mahomedans in honour of tho 
murder of Hassan and Hoosoin, 
two of their illustrious martyrs. In* 

S ired by the combined influence 
religious zeal and intoxication 
(produced by bang, a drug which 
either stupifies one altogether or 


produces temporary madness), thd 
army made the assault in the grey 
dawn at four different points. Ele- 
phants, with their foreheads shod 
i^th iron points, were driven for- 
ward impetuously, with a hope 
of bursting open the gates. But 
tho elephants, riddled with bullets, 
fled, trampling upon those who yrGre 
trying to urge them oh. The e-s- 
sailants, in attempting to cross 
tho ditch on a raft, were cleared 
off it by a field piece directed by 
Clive’s own hand. In fact, tho 
enemy was repulsed in every point 
of attack within an hour^ and they 
fled, leaving 400 dead bodies on 
the field. They nevertheless kept 
up a desultory fire all day from a 
distance. At midnight, discouraged 
by their failure, and fearing Mora- 
ri How’s Mahrattah army in the 
rear, they disappeared. Immedi- 
ately after this, Clive took Timory, 
Arnoe and Oonjeveram, But in 
the meanwhile Rajah Sahib, as- 
sisted by tho French, marched 
upon Poonamalleo and destroyed 
the place. Clive was again in pur- 
suit of him, but such was the effect 

I )roducod upon tho enemy’s mind 
)y their late defeat, that they re- 
treated as ho advanced. However ho 
forced them to give battle at a place 
called Coverspak and after a severe 
ongagomorit routed them. On his 
way back to Fort St. David, he 
razed to the ground a town, which 
Dupleix in his vanity had founded 
and called his name. Clivo 

was next engaged in the repulse of 
tho enemy blockading Trichinopoly, 
and relieving Captain GingOn and 
Mahommod Ali, then besieged 
within the fort During several 
engagements in connection with 
the attempt, he had some marvel- 
ously narrow escapes, and was once 
wounded in the thigh* 

In 1752 Clive returned to Madras, 
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where he married a. lady to whom 
he was most sincerely attached, and 
which union seems to have afforded 
him almost all the real happiness 
he enjoyed But his health 

had been so shattered by the hard- 
ships of the late oampaigua, that, 
seeing the Carnatic in a prosperous 
state, he had no hesitation in apply- 
ing for leave to proceed to Europe, 
which was rea^y granted him. 
Accoidingly in 1753, he embarked 
for England with his wife, ilis 
reception in London *was such as 
rarely falls to the lot of any one, 
however groat may have been his 
deeds and valour, at so early an age 
as twenty- eight. In 1755 nowever, 
the relations between England and 
ErancQ were very unsottleil. Every 
politician looked for a rupture, 
which if once begun in Europe 
would soon extend to India. The 
Court of Directors therefore felt it 
an imperative necessity to establish 
their army on the Coromandel 
Coast on a better footing. Clive, 
having lived extravagantly and 
spent an immense amount of money 
in a contested election in which he 
failed, offered his services, which 
wore readily accejited, and ho quit- 
ted England for a second time iu 
1755, with a small force. On reach- 
ing Bombay, he joined Admiral 
Watson in an expedition which 
extirpated a band of pirates on the 
western coast. Clive then sailed for 
Fort St. David, which ho reached 
on the 20th Juno 1756, the very 
day wliich witnessed the capture 
of Calcutta by Suraj-a-Dowlah, and 
the frightful tragedy of the Black 
Hole. When tlm news of the fall 
of Calcutta reached ^Madras, Mr. 
Saunders and his council at once 

tyrant who had so abused his 
power, and to recapture the factory. 
Major Lawrence was ill,soClive was 


selected to command 63q>edijtiou. 
Admiral Watson lay in the rpads, 
with a small fleets on board which 
weie shipped 900 European In- 
fantry, 1500 sepoys, and a few field 
pieces. It sailed from' Madras on 
the Llth October, arriving at Fulta 
on the 2-2nd December. Though the 
squadron had suffered muw by 
a gale, and 2 ships had separated 
with 250 Europeans, 400 s(qK)ys, 
most of the guns and military 
stores, Clive delayed not an hour 
iu commencing operations. Suc- 
cess crowned his efforts ; and Cal- 
cutta submitted on the 2nd Janu- 
ary 1757. But when Suraj-a- 
Dowlah heard of the arrival of the 
English squadron in the Hodghly, 
he assembled all his available troops 
at Moorshodabad, and began his 
march upon Calcutta. In the mean- 
time, Clive and Watson had cap- 
tured the town of Hooghly with a 
booty of £ 1 5 ,000. Suraj a-lJowlah 
arriving, with 4(),0()0 men, virtually 
placed Calcutta in a state of siege. 
On the 5th of February Clivo at- 
tacked the Nabob^s camp. This 
encounter, though not ffeo from 
military errors, ended in a complete 
rout of the enemy. The Nabob, 
then sued for peace, which was 
acceded to, as French hostilities 
had 'begun, and a conjunction of 
the French and Nabob’s troops was 
greatly feared. But the treaty 
was no sooner signed than Suraj ra- 
Do wluh recommenced his intrigues 
with the French. This came to 
the knowledge of Clive and Watson. 
They determined therefore to attack 
Chaudernagore,a French settlement 
in Bengal, and so strike a decisive 
blow against the French power in 
Bengal. Watson directed the expe- 
dition by water, and Olive by land, 
and the place fell into the hands of 
the English, with 506 French 
prisoners and all military stores. 
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The oiisiiing events of OUve’s i 
career in Bengal may be told in a 
few words. Suraj-a-Dowlah*s own 
subjects disliked him, for his 
demands upon the wealthier por- 
tion were enormous and constant. 

A conspiracy was formed to depose 
him and sot Moer Jailer, his 
minister, in his place. Clive 
promised his support. As the plot 
was ripening, Oinichund, a wealthy 
Hindoo contractor, became cogniz- 
ant of the negotiations and demand- 
ed as the price of his secrecy, the 
sum of twenty lacs of K upeoa 
(£300,000). Here was a dilemma for 
Clive — with a mere handlul of men 
he had to contend with (50,000 — and 
a 60,000 who might soon be assisted 
by the Vronch. To ijay such a 
large sum to Omichund was not 
only revolting to his feelings, but 
ruinous to the interest of the Com- 
pany. Ho made up his mind, 
though his previous engagoinoiits 
with Europeans and natives had 
boon strictly honourable, to deal 
with this native as a native. He 
rivaled him in deceit. Two treaties 
were drawn up ; the genuine one, 
which contained no x^^^^dse at 
all — and a fictitious one which con- 
tained the promise of twenty lacs 
of rupees to Omichund. Admiral 
Watson signed the real treaty, but 
refused * to sign tlio false one. Ou 
being asked if ho had any objection 
to any one else signing for him, ho 
relied, “ he loft them to do as they 
pleased.” Clive thou wrotoWatson’s 
name on the false treaty, and thus 
'succeeded in silencing and deceiv- 
ing Omichund (vide Oahchukd.) 
This was not a forgery, for by 
his own words, all Watson wished 
was tiiat the responsibility should 
be thrown off his shoulders. But 
that it was deceit, there is no ques- 
tion. Nevertheless there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances to justify 


Clive’s conduct in this afbir.' 
Omichund took an unfair advan- 
tage of gratifying his avarice at a 
time when the British power was 
not only in its infancy in Bengal, 
but on a very weak and insecure 
'footing. Notone of all who haTe 
blamed Clive for this fault, can 
say decidedly what he should 
have done under such circum- 
stances ! 

The famous battle of Plassey was 
the upshot and crisis of this con- 
federaej^ to dethrone Suraj-a-bow- 
lah and set up Nteor Jailer — Clive 
with 3000 men fought against an 
army ofG(),00i). On the eve of the bat- 
tle, (22nd June) central^ to Clive’s 
cxpoctatioim the consjurators with 
Meer Jaffer at ^heir head did not 
come over to his assistance, nor did 
they till the victor j" was gained. Su- 
raj-a-l>owlah llud, and Clive pro- 
claimed Moer Jaifer, Nabob of Ben- 
gal. The treasury at Moorsheda- 
bad fell into Clive’s hands, A few 
nioBths after, fresh troubles began 
in Bengal Moer duffer’s funds wei’e 
at a low ebb — his troops became 
clamorous for pay, and he saw no 
other way out of his difficulties 
than to exact from his wealthy sub- 
jects. 'i’ho result was that many 
of the Btijahs rose in anus against 
him. But Clive checked all quari'els 
with a masterly hand. Meanwhile 
French arms were gaining an as- 
cendency in Southern India, so Clive 
sent an expedition, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Fordo, to invade the 
newly acquired possessions of tho 
French in the Northern Circars, 
which proved successful. But ere 
long, matters began to assume a se- 
rious aspect in another quarter. Tho 
Mogul was a captive at Delhi. His 
son Shah Alum formed a design 
to overthrow Moer Jailer ; but 
when his forces reached Patna and 
heard of Clive approaching by 
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forced marches, they all fled. On 
hia retuirn to Calcutta, the joy of 
iUeer Jaifer was such that he be*- 
stowed upon CHvo for life the 
revenues of a Zemindary amount- 
ing to £30,000 per annum. But 
Meer Jaffer was of a very suspici- 
ous turn of mind, and heard that 
Clive who had set him up, might 
as speedily put him down again. 
Tho French power in Bengal had 
been crushed. But there was 
Chinsurah, a small Dutch settle- 
ment. Intrigues wore carried on 
between the Nabob’s court and 
tho Dutch Government of Batavia, 
the result of which was. a sudden 
appearance of seven large ships in 
the Hooghly. At this turn of events 
Clivo was placed >aki a most awk- 
ward position. A groat i)ortion of 
his small army had been sent to 
oppose tho French in the Carnatic. 
Ho mistrusted Moor Jaffer. Hol- 
land and England were on a friend- 
ly footing in Europe and English 
Ministers would have strongly dis- 
approved of a war with Holland ; 
while one was simultaneously being 
carried on with France. Moreover, 
it would be to Clive’s own interest 
to avoid a quaiTel, as ho had re- 
cently remitted a great part of his 
fortune to Europe through the 
Dutch East India Company. But 
nevoi^heless, ho was determined 
not to allow the Batavian s(]^uadron 
to pass up the river and join the 
gan-ison of Chinsurah, for he feared i 
that Meor Jaffer would form an | 
alliance with them, and that the 
l^iUglish power in Bengal would 
suffer much by such a coui-se. The 
Dutch attempted to force a passage 
but were repulsed both by land 
and water, lueir ships were taken 
and almost alj tho Europeans 
forming tho main strength of the 
army wese taken or killed. 

Tmee months after this Clivo 


left for England, whexp honours 
and rewards awaited hitn, thoimh 
not equal to his' expectations. Ho 
was created an Irish Peer : his 
wealth was such as to enable him to 
vie with the richest in tho land. 
His whole annual income was 
£ 10,000 a year, but he made a most 
creditable use of bis riches. His 
generosity to his family and his old 
commander Lawrence, whose means 
wore slender, was unbounded. In 
England ho sought Parliamentary 
interest ; his heart and ,bou 1 was 
bound up in tho interests of tho 
country in which ho had distinguish- 
ed himself as a commander and a 
politician. Ho failed, and raised 
enemies among tlio Court of Direc- 
tors. Sulivan, who eyed Clivo 
with groat jealousy, now gaining 
his point, attempted to take his 
revenge. Tho Directors unjustly 
sought to confiscate the rental of 
tho zemindary which Clivo had 
received from Meer Jaffer. But a 
thunder cloud again began to over- 
cast British prospects in India. 
During tho five years of Clive’s 
absence, a number of revolutions 
among potty chiefs had occurred ; 
tho administration was disorganized, 
the natives were plundered, and ynt 
the Company remained unbonefitod. 
And now came tho cry, that Clivo 
alone could save tho Empire ho had 
so Buccossfiilly founded. Previous 
feuds amongst tho Directors woro 
forgotten, and trembling for thoir 
interests in the Company, thoy 
suggested that tho proceedings 
against Clive’s osbito should bo 
dropped, and that ho should be 
onti’oated to return to India. Ho 
accepted the post of Governor and 
Commander in Chiof of Bengal, on 
condition that Sulivan, his enemy, 
should no longer be Chairman of 
tho Company. Clivo triumphed, 
and sailed for India for the third 
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and last time. On his arrival in 
Calcutta ill May 1765, he found 
a state of government far more dis- 
organized than he anticipated. The 
lust of greedy gain was the main* 
spring of every action on the part 
of the English. Clive set himself 
to work to check these abuses and 
create a thorough reform ; and on 
this part of his life, he afterwards 
looked back with honest pride, as 
having established one of the most 
immense, laborious, and beneficial 
reforms that ever was accomplished 
by a statesman. Ho prohibited 
the receiving of gifts from native 
princes and priv.ate trading. At 
the samp time, ho raised the salaries 
of his employes, which was un- 
doubtedly the true remedy <‘f the 
ovU, though mot by such strong 
opposition by both military and civil 
classes at the onset. The opp<^sition 
of the military wiifi in fact treason- 
able ; bjut the courageous, head- 
strong, determined Clive was inexor- 
able : the loaders of the plot wore 
tried, and cashiered :'tho ringleaders 
ho dealt sovoroly with, the younger 
ones, he treated loiiiontly. Order was 
at length established, and theUov orn* 
mont placed on a secure and bettor 
footing. Moreover, his arrival in 
India was the harbinger of peace. 
The very name of Olivo was dread- 
ed. Ho placed the salt monopoly 
in the hands of a joint stock com- 
pany, and the collection and swlmi- 
nistering of the rovonues of Orissa, 
Bahar and Bengal, on Clive’s ap- 
plication, was delivorod over toHho 
Company by the Mogul. 

Meer Jaffor, who had died during 
Clive’s absence, left him in his will 
£60,000, which Clive made over to 
the Comijany in trast for officers 
and soldiers invalided in thpir 
service. This was the orimn of 
the still existing Lord Olive’sEund. 

After a stay of eighteen months. 


he returned to England, thoroughly 
broken down in constitution. Five 
years afterwards, his adbninistra- 
tion in India was made a subject 
of severe criticism in Parliament. 
The charges presented to the House 
were most serious ; and on the 
2*2nd of May 1773, the motion 
made by Colonel Bur^oyne was, 
That in the acquisition of his 
wealth. Lord Clive had abused 
the powers with which ho was 
entrusted.” This was rejected, 
and at sunrise next morning a 
roi^lution was passed, “ That Lord 
Clive had rendered groat and 
praiseworthy services to his coun- 
try.” Of those proceedings Ma- 
caulay well says, “it was in truth 
not for his dealings with Moor 
Jaflfer, nor for flio fraud which he 
had practised on Omichund, "but 
for his determined resistance to 
avarice and tyranny, that he was 
now called in question.^’ Though 
honorably acquitted, the trial, which 
extended over such a length of 
timo^ broke down his proud spirit, 
and suffering under a painful 
I mulad3% he cut his throat on the 
I 22nd of November 1774, at his 
liouse in Berkeley Square, with a 
poii-knifc, which a few minutes 
previously lie had used in mending 
a pen for a lady, 

SURAJ-A-DOWLAII, the grand 
nephew of Aliverdi, succeeded him 
as Nabob of Bengal on his death 
in 1756. Calcutta was at this time 
a rising place, and the English, an- 
ticipating a rupture with Prance, 
in obedience to orders received 
from home, began to improvo its 
defences. This exasperated Suraj- 
a-Dowlah, who ordered the au- 
thorities immediately to desist, and 
to destroy all tho works which had 
lately been added to the fortifica> 
tions. The reply he received was 
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to the elfeci that ** there being at 
present great appearance of another 
war between the two nations, the 
English were under apprehensions 
that the French would act in the 
same manner in Bengal,*’ as they 
had done in the late war at Madras ; 

to prevent which, they were re- 
pairing their line of guns on the 
bank of the river.” This reached 
him on the 17th May 175^, while 
he was at Rajamahal on an expe- 
dition against Purnea. It enraged 
him greatly ; he ordered his army 
back, seized the factory at Cossiin- 
bazaar, imprisoning and treating with 
insolence Mr. Watts, who was at 
the head of it. His next designs 
were against Calcutta, in spite of 
every conciliation 09 the part of the 
English regarding the levelling and 
discontinuance of all fortifications, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
richest native merchants and bank- 
ers in the land, who represented 
the English as a colony of inoffen- 
sive and useful merchants. Calcutta 
was besieged and fell on the 20th 
June 1756, after a gallant resistance 
by the small number of Europeans in 
it. Many, however, had deserted on 
the previous night, and got on board 
two ships lying in the river. Had 
these ships rendered the assistance 
it was in their power to do, the terri- 
ble Black Hole tragedy would never 
have occurred. Though this event 
pertains more to history than bio- 
graphy, it must here he referred to 
as illustrating the cruelty which 
blackened the name of Suraj-a- 
Dowlah. Mr. Orme’s words best tell 
the frightful tale. 

It was the common dungeon of 
the garrison, who used to call it 
7"ke Black Hole. Many of the pri- 
soners knowing the nlace, began to 
expostulate ; upon wnich the ofBcer 
ordered his men to cut down those 
who hesitated ; on which the pri- 
soners obe 5 *ed. But before all were 


within, the room was so thronged, 
that the last entered with difficulty. 
The mard immediately closed and 
locked the door ; confining 146 per- 
sons in a room not 20 feet square, 
with only two small windows, and 
these obstructed by the varanda.** 

It was the hottest season of the^ ^ 
year; and the night uncommonly 
sultry even at this season. The 
excessive pressure of their bodies 
against one another, and the in- 
tolerable heat which prevailed as 
soon as the door was shut, con- 
vinced the prisoners that it was 
impossible to live through the night 
in this horrible confinement; and 
violent attempts were immediately 
made to force the door; but with- 
out effect, for it opened inward, on 
which many began to give a loose to 
rage. Mr. Holwell, who had placed 
himself at one of the window.s, 
exhorted them to remain composed 
both in body and mind, as the only 
means of surviving the night, and 
his remonstrances produced a short 
interval of quiet ; during which he 
applied to an old Jemautdar, who 
bore some marks of humanity in his 
countenance, promising to give him 
a thousand rupees in the morning, 
if he would separate the prisoners 
into two chambers. I'he old man 
went to try, but returning in a 
few minutes, said it was impossible ; 
when Mr. Holwell offered him a 
larger sum ; on which he retired 
once more, and returned with the 
fatal sentence, that no relief could be 
expected, because the Nabob was 
asleep, and no one dared to wake 
him.” 

“ Tn the meantime eveiy. minute 
had increased their sufferings. The 
first effect of their confinement was a 
profuse and continued sweat, which 
soon produced intolerable thirst, 
succeeded by excruciating pains in 
the breast, with difficulty 01 breath- 
ing little short of suffocation. Vari- 
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ous means were tried to obtain more 
room and air. Every one stripped 
off bis clothes ; eveiy hat was put 
in motion ; and these methods afford- 
ing no relief, it was proposed that 
they should all sit down on their 
hams at the same time, and after 
remaining a little while in this pos- 
ture, rise altogether. This fatal 
expedient was thrice repeated before 
they had been coniined an hour; 
and every time, several, unable to 
rear themselves again, fell, and were 
trampled to death by their com- 
panions. Attempts were again made 
to force the door, which, failing as 
before, redoubled their rage : but 
the thirst increasing, nothing but 
water ! water ! became soon after the 
general cry. The good Jemautdar 
immediately ordered some skins of 
water to be brought to the windows ; 
but, instead of relief, his benevolence 
became a iiioro dreadful cause of 
destruction ; for the sight of the 
water threw every one into such j 
excessive agitations and ravings, { 
that, unable to resist this violent 
impulse of nature, none could wait 
to be regularly served, but each with 
the utmost ferocity battled against 
those who were likely to get if before 
him ; and in th|sc conflicts many 
were either pressed to death by the 
efforts of others, or suffocated by 
their own. This scene, instead of 
producing compassion in the guard 
without, only excited their mirth ; 
and they held up lights to the bars, 
in order to have the diabolical satis- 
faction of viewing the deplorable 
contentions of the sufferers within ; 
who, finding it impossible to get any 
water whilst it was thus furiously 
disputed, at length suffered those 
who were nearest to the windows, to 
convey it in their hats to those behind 
them. It proved no relief either 
to their thirst, or other sufferings ; 
for the fever increased every moment 
with the increasing depravity of the 


air in the dungeon which had been 
so often respired and was saturated 
with the hot and deleterious effluvia 
of putrifying bodies ; of which the 
stench was Tittle less than mortal. 
Before midnight, all who were alive 
and had not partaken of the air at the 
windows, were either in a lethar^c 
stupefaction, or raving with ddi- 
rium. Every kind of invective and 
abuse was uttered, in hopes of pro- 
voking the guard to put an end to 
their miseries, by firing into the 
dungeon; and whilst some were 
blaspheming their Creator with the 
frantic execrations of torment in 
despair, Heaven was implored by 
others with wild and incoherent 
prayers : until the weaker, ex- 
hausted by these agitations, at 
length laid down quietly and ex- 
pire on the bodies of their dead or 
agonizing friends. Those who still 
suiwivcd in the inward ‘part of the 
dungeon, finding that the water 
had afforded them no relief, made 
efforts to obtain air, by endeavour- 
ing to scramble over the heads of 
those who stood between them and 
the windows; ’where the utmost 
strength of every one was employ- 
ed for two hours, either in main- 
taining his own ground, or in en- 
deavouring to get that of which 
others were in possession. All 
regards of compassion and affection 
I were lost, and no one would recede 
or give way for the relief of another. 
Faintness sometimes gave short 
pauses of quiet, but the first motion 
of any one renewed the struggle 
through all, under which ever and 
anon some one sunk to rise no more. 
At two o'clock not more than fifty 
remained alive. But even this num- 
ber were too many to partake of the 
saving air, the contest for which and 
life, continued until the morn, long 
implored, began to break ; and, with 
the hope of relief, gave the few sur- 
vivors a view of the dead; The sur- 
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vivors then at the window, finding 
that their intreaties could not pre- 
vail on the guard to open the door, 
it occurred to Mr, Cooice, the aecre- 
tary of the council, that Mr. Hoi- 
well, if alive, might have more influ- 
ence to obtain their relief ; and two 
of the company undertaking the 
search, discovered him, having still 
some signs of life; but when they 
brought him towards the window, 
every one refused to quit his place, 
excepting Captain Mills, who with 
rare generosity offered to resign his ; 
on which the rest likewise agreed to 
make room. He had scarcely begun 
to recover his senses, before an offi- 
cer, sent hy the Nabob, came and 
enquired if the English chief sur- 
vived ; and soon after the same man 
returned with an order to open the 
prison. The dead were so throng- 
ed, and the survivors had so little 
strength remaining, that they were 
employed near half an hour in re- 
moving the bodies which lay against 
the door, before they could clear a 
passage to go out one at a time ; 
when of one hundred and forty-six 
who went in, no more than twenty- 
three came out alive, the ghastliest I 
forms that ever were seen alive. 
The Nabob’s troops beheld them, 
and the havoc of death from which 
they had escaped, with indifference ; 
but did not prevent them from re- 
moving to a distance, and were im- 
mediately obliged, by the intolerable 
stench, to clear the dungeon, whilst 
others dug a ditch on the outside of 
the fort, into which all the dead 
bodies were promiscuously thrown.” 

^^Mr. Hoi well, unable to stand, was 
soon after carried to the Nabob, 
who was so far from shewing any 
compassion for his condition, or re- 
morse for the death of the other 
prisoners, that he only talked of the 
treasures which the English had 
buried ; and threatening nim with 
farther injuries, if he persisted in 


i concealing them, ordered him to be 
kept a prisoner. The officers to 
whose charge he was delivered, put 
him into fetters, together with 
Messrs* Court and Walcot, who were 
likewise supposed to know sometliing 
of the treasures ; the rest of the sur- 
vivors, amongst whom were Messrs. 
Cooke and Mills, were told they 
might go where they pleased; but 
an English woman, the only one of 
her sex amongst tlie sufferers, was 
reserved for the seraglio of the gene- 
ral Meer Jaflier. The dread of 
remaining any longer within the 
reach of such barbarians determined 
most of them to remove immediate- 
ly, as far as their strength enabled 
them, from the Ibrt, and most tend- 
ed towards the vessels which were 
still in sight ; but when they reach- 
ed Govindpore in the southern part 
of the company’s bounds, they were 
informed that guards were stationed 
to prevent any persons from passing 
to the vessels, on which most of 
them took shelter in deserted huts, 
where some of the natives, who had 
served the English in different em- 
ployments, came and administered 
to their immediate wants. Two or 
three however ventured, and got to 
the vessels before sunset. Their ap- 

E earance and the dreadful tale they 
ad to tell were the severest of re- 
proaches to those on board, who, 
intent only on their own preserva- 
tion, had made no efforts to facilitate 
the escape of the rest of the garrison : 
never perhaps was such an opportu- 
nity of performing an heroic action 
so ignoininiously neglected : for a 
single sloop, with fifteen brave men 
on board, might, in spite of all the 
efforts of the enemy, have come up, 
and, anchoring under the fort, have 
carried away ml who suffered in the 
dungeon.” 

The army of retribution (vide 
CnivB and Watson) sailed from 
Madras in October 1756 — and on the 
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23d June of the folIoM'ing year Suraj- 
a-Dowlah was defeated on the field 
of FlasseVf and the foundation of the 
British Empire was laid in Bengal. 
In his flight, Suraj-a-Dowlah was 
discovered by a man whose ears he 
had cut off the previous year. He 
revealed Suraj*a«Dowlah/ who was 
stabbed and cut to pieces at the 
instigation of Prince Meerum, son 
of Meer Jaffier, in July 1757. His 
mangled remains were exposed next 
morning on an elephant and buried 
in the tomb of Aliverdi. Thus he 
perished in the 20th year of his age 
and the 15th month of his reign. 

ALIVERDI, a general of Sujah 
Khan’s, succeeded him on his^death, 
as Nabob of Bengal, after defeating 
Suffraze Khan, the only surviving 
son of the late Nabob. At the insti* 
gation of Nizam-ul-Mulk, a Mahrat- 
tah force of 80,000 attacked Aliverdi, 
with a view of chocking further con- 
quests. By a treacherous assassina- 
tion, Aliverdi put an end to the life 
of its general and the army retired. 
But after a series of continual incur- 
sions which were harrassing his sub- 
jects and exhausting his treasury, he 
in 1751 agreed to pay chout to the 
Mahrattans to the extent of 1 2 lacs 
of Rupees (£120,000) a year. He 
died on the 9tb of April 1756, and 
was succeeded by .Suraj-a-Dowlah. 

OMICHUND, a wealthy Gen too 
Merchant in Calcutta, whose in- 
trigues, treachery and deceit, ivould 
have baffled all Clive's plans in the 
war in Bengal, 1756, but for bis 
treatment of him (mV/e Clive.) When 
the circumstances were revealed to 
him, he fell into hopeless idiotcy, 
imd died from the shock of dis- 
appointed avarice. Orme describes 
the scene thus : 

Clive and IScrafton went^towards 
Omichund, who was waiting in fall 
assurance of hearing the glaa tidings 


of his good fortune ; when Cli%'e 
said, It is now time to undeceive 
“Omichund:” on which, Scrafton 
said to him in the Indostan language, 
Omichund, the red paper is a trick ; 
“you are to have nothing.” “These 
words overpowered him like a blast 
of sulphur ; he sunk back, fainting, 
and would have fallen to the ground, 
had not one of his attendants caught 
him in bis arms ; they carried him 
to his palankin, in which they con- 
veyed him to bis house, where he 
remained many hours in stupid 
melancholy, and began to shew some 
.symptoms of insanity. Some days 
after, he visited Colonel Clive, who 
advised him to make a pilgrimage to 
some pagoda ; which he accordingly 
did soon after, to a famous one near 
Maulda : he went, and returned 
insane, his mind every day more and 
more approaching to idiotism ; and, 
oontrar}’ to the Uhual manners of old 
age in Indostan, still more to the 
former excellence of his under- 
standing, he delighted in being con- 
tinually dressed in the richest 
garments, and ornamented with the 
most costly jewels. In this state of 
imbecility, he died about a year and 
a half after the shock of his dis- 
appointment.” 


MEER JAFFIER, an incompetent 
and weak man appointed Nabob of 
Bengal by Clive, on the dethrone- 
ment of Suraj-a-Dowlah. Brief par- 
ticulars of bis career are given in 
Clive's life. In 1760 he was deposed 
and Meer Cossim made Nabob, (vide 
Meer Cossim); in 1763 Meer Jafiier 
was again restored. He died of old 
age and infirmities in January 1765. 
The extortions and demands made on 
Meer Jaifler during the latter period 
of his life, by the Council at Calcutta 
were most disgraceful. Clive on his 
arrival for the third time from Eng- 
land. rooted out all these abuses. 
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WATSON, (/HARLKs, Vice-admiraJ, 
the son of the Rev. Dr. AVatson, 
Prebendary of Westminster, was 
bom in 1714. Having lost his father, 
when only nine ^^ears old he took to 
the sea, and his skill and bravery 
soon procured him promotion. In 
1738, he was appointed Captain of 
the Garland frigate, afterwards serv- 
ed under Adtni.al Matthews, in the 
Mediterranean station, and then in 
the West Indies, where his conduct 
elicited the admiration of even the 
French Admiral. In 1748, he was 
raised to the rank ofltear- Admiral of 
the blue. 

In 1754, he was appointed to the 
command of the squadron sent to 
co-operate with Lord Clive's expetli- 
tion in India, where on his arrival, 
lie was appointed Rear-Admiral of 
the red. The first exploit Watson 
was engaged in was on the Malabar 
coast which was infested with pirates, 
who had been increasing in power 
and audacity for fifty years. Tlie chief 
among them was Cotiajcc Angria. 
He had fortified nuinerniis bays, 
harbours and creeks along the coast, 
.the most important of which was the 
noble port of Gheriah, a hundred 
and seventy miles south of Bombay. 
Watson happened to arrive at Bom- 
bay at the same time as Clive return- 
ed from Kngland, and it was decided 
to take advantage of his large arma- 
ment to root out the piratical power 
on that coast. A joint expedition with 
the Peshwa was* formed. The pirate 
deet was set in a blaze in an hour, 
and while Clive attacked Gheriah by 
land Watson cannonaded it from 
the sea. In half an hour the defend- 
ers capitulated, 13th February 1756. 
Two hundred pieces of cannon wdth 
large stores of ammunition, two ships 
on the stocks and twelve lacs' of 
Rupees (£120,000) were found. The 
money was distributed among the 
captorsi, and the fort and arsenal 
were eventually made over to the 


Peshwa. C/live and Watson sailed for 
Madras, arriving at Fort 8t. David 
on the 20111 June 1 756. The remain- 
ing portion of Watson’s career and 
his co-operation with Clive in Bengal 
is told in Clive’s life (vide Clivk.) 

Watson's short but successful 
career was cut short hv death on the 
•16th August 1757. lie fell a victim 
to fhe unhealthy climate of Bengal. 
Ilis loss was severely felt by his com- 
panions in arms, who admired his 
skill, bravery, moral qualities and 
aminble di-sposition. Gn the 18th 
June 1763, a nioiuiincnt was erected 
to his meinor}'^ in Westniiiister Abbey, 
by the Fast India Compall3^ 

MEKR COSSTM, son-in-law of 
IVleer JafTier, was declared Nabob of 
Bengal in 1760, when the latter was 
deposed by the Council at Calcutta, 
for their own greed of gain. To them, 
making a Nabob, was making money. 
Mccr Cossini, as the price of his ele- 
vation surrendered to the Company 
three districts of Bengal, w^hich 
yielded a third of its revenue, and 
also gave a gratuity of 20 lacs of 
Rupees (£200,000) to the Members 
of Council. 

The unjust demands of the Com- 
pany’s servants regarding the inland 
transit duties, led to hostilities, in 
whicli the Kiiccesses of tlic English 
exasperated Mcer Cossim to such a 
pitch that he ordered the execution 
of all the English residents at Patna, 
about 150 men, w^omcn, and children, 
’riie officers deputed to thi.s work, 
replied they were soldiers, not execu- 
tioners. “ Turn them out with arms 
in their hands, and we will fight them 
to the death,” said they. But the 
bloody deed w'as fierfornied by Rein- 
hard, wlio had formerly been a Ser- 
jeant in the French service, now 
under the name of Sumroo. He pro- 
ceeded to the bouse which contained 
the English prisoners, with a file of 
soldiers, and poured in vulle\ uftei 
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volley till all were killed. After the 
battle of Buxar, Meer Cossim took 
refuge in flight and nothing more 
was ever heard of him. 

ClIUNDAH SAHIB. The Nabob- 
ship of the Carnatic was an office 
held in allegiance to the Nizam of the 
Deccan, that office in its turn being 
under the jurisdiction of the Mogul 
at Delhi. Certain dissensions caused 
the Nizam, then Nizam-ul-Mulk on 
the assassination of the reigning 
descendant of Sadatulla khan (.Siifder 
Ali’s infant son) the first acknowledg- 
ed Nabob, to set up in his place an 
officer of a totally different family. 
This was Anwar-o-deen. Thus by 
succession and preferment there 
were two claimants for the Nabob- 
ship, which eventually leil to intri- 
gues and alliances with the two con- 
tenditig European lowers in India, 
viz., the French and English. Chun- 
dah Sahib was a distant relation of 
the family of Sadatulla khnn and the 
only remaining one, as all the others 
hod been assassinated. Consequently 
with the people he was very popular, 
which excited such apprcliensions in 
the mind of Bufdiir All, that lie en- 
tered into an arrangement with the 
Mahrattahs to extinguish his power. 
In 1741, they came down on him, 
laying siege to his stronghold Trichi- 
nopoly. After bravely defending it 
he was obliged to capitulate. It was 
while thus a prisoner in the hands 
of the Mahrattahs, who were induced 
by Auwar-o-deen to keep him in 
captivity that the war broke out I 
between the French and English, I 
(1744) and Diipleix began to intrigue ! 
with the Mahrattahs for the release 
of Cbundah Sahib. This was affected 
by a ransom of 7 lacs of rupees 
(£70,000.) The patriarchal Nizam- | 
ul-Mulk, died at the age of 104, and | 
there were two claimants for his 
throne— his second son Nazir Jung, 
and his favourite grand-son Mirzaffir 


Jung. Cbundah Sahib released after 
eight year’s imprisonment at Sat- 
tara, formed a confederacy with 
Mirzaffir Jung and Dupleix was the 
life and soul of it. The plan was that 
the united forces should take the 
Carnatic, make Chundah Sahib Na- 
bob, then take the Deccan, and 
make Mirzaffir Jung Nizam. The 
conse<}uence was a tremendous battle 
in which Anwar o-deen was killed, 
and the best hopes of the confederates 
were gratified. But one impedi- 
ment still lay before them. All the 
Carnatic was at their feet, except 
Trichinopoly, which was occupied 
by Mahommed Ali, son and successor 
of Anwar-o-deen, and Dupleix urged 
its immediate capture. While the 
army, crippled for want of funds, 
uras trying to extort from the Rajah 
of Tanjore, partially succeeding, 
news arrived that Nazir Jung was 
alrcad)^ on the frontiers of the 
Carpatic at the head of a large army. 
The English had expoused the cause 
of Nazir Jung and Mahomed Ali. 
Dupleix sent an army commanded 
by D’Auteuil against the invading 
force. met at C ingee, hut 

untoward circumstances put the 
French and their allies to flight, 
while Mirzaffir Jung surrendered 
to Nazir Jung, and was made a 
])risoner in irons. Thus defeated, 
Dupleix opened a negotiation with 
Nazir Jung, and also with some 
Afghan chiefs in his army, who were 
dissatisfied. 1’he treaty was con- 
cluded without the French officer’s 
knowledge, Latouche, who was in 
command of the French force sent 
against Nazir Jung. The Afghans 
appealed to Latouche to aid them 
against their master : he at once co- 
operated. He marched his army 
against Nazir Jun(p; the Afghans 
refused to fight against the French, 
and Nazir Jung reproaching them 
for their cowardice was shot dead 
on the spot. His head was taken to 
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Mirzaffir Jung, who waainuncdiately 
freed, and made Nizam of the Dec> 
can. Mirzaffir Jung soon after went 
in pursuit of the insurgent Afghans 
who were not satisfied with the re- 
wards they received for assisting the 
French by rebelling against Nazir 
Jung. He was accompanied by the 
celebrated Bussv. On approaching 
the Afghans, he found they had 
assembled in some defiles to stop his 
progress. Without waiting for his 
French allies, the infuriated Mirzaffif 
Jung rushed against the enemy and 
was killed by a javelin piercing him 
through the bem. At the instiga- 
tion of Bussy, Salabut «Tung, brother 
of the deceased Nizam, was placed 
on the vacant throne. Mahommed 
Ali was still holding out at Trichi- 
iiopoly and Clive's attack on Arcot, 
was his deliverance. His success 
was followed by the surrender of 
Chundah 8ahib to the 'J'anjorine 
General who put him to death at the 
instigation of Mahommed Ali in 
1752, and his head, bound to the 
neck of a camel was paraded five 
times round the walls of the city. 

The Mahrattahs and Mysoreans 
not receiving the promised rewards 
for assisting Mahommed Ali, desert- 
ed him and joined the French. 
Another attempt was made to re- 
cover Trichiiiopoly, which after 
being continued for two years ended 
in the signal defeat of the confede- 
rates by the superior strategy of 
Lawrence. The French though un- 
successful in the Carnatic were gain- 
ing solid advantages at the Court of 
Saiabut Jung, where Biissy at the 
head of a French contingent had 
established himself. The Home Au- 
thorities seeing the anomaly of the 
French and English fighting with 
each other in India, while at peace 
in Europe, led to the recall of Du- 
pleix in 1 7 54, M r. Godheu succeed- 
ed him and concluded a peace with 
the Govenior of Madras. I'lic Eng- 1 


lish candidate Mahommed Ali was 
declared Nabob of the Carnatic, 
Sadatiilla Khan's family claims were 
set aside and concessions of terri- 
tory were made much to the ad- 
vantage of the English. 

DUPLEIX, Joseph Francois, was 
bom in Janua^ 1697. He received 
a good education and was intended 
for a mercantile life. In 1715, he 
made several voyages to America and 
the Indies. His father being a farmer 
— general of the French Revenues 
and a Director of the French East 
India Company, had sufficient influ- 
ence to procure him the situation of 
a Member of Council at Pondicherry, 
then the seat of the French Govern- 
ment in India. Duplcix landed there 
in 1721. The declining state of 
Chandernagore, one of the Company's 
settlements in Bengal, pointed to 
Duplcix as the proper person to 
restore it ; a change immediately 
came over the place by the abilitv and 
talents Duplcix . displayed. Trade 
increased, colonists multiplied, and 
during his administration of about 
ten years, French commerce was 
widely extended in ’ Bengal. His 
success here brought upon him the 
appointment of Governor of Pondi- 
cherry in 1742. Diipleix married 
at Chandernagore on the 17tii April 
1741. 

On the breaking out of war be- 
tween France and England in 1744, 
the French proposed that India 
should be considered neutral ground ; 
but the English having already sent 
a fleet to India, refused to comply 
with the proposal, so war became 
inevitable. The capture ofMadras by 
Bourdonnais and Dupleix’s differ- 
ences with him are mentioned in the 
former’s life, (vide Boubboniiais). 
The paramount object of Dupleix’s 
career was to extirj^te the English 
from India, and found a French 
colony. How near his dreams were 
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being realised, history tells, llis 
fertile genius raised him high in the 
estimation of the native Princes. He 
raised Mirzaiiir Jung to the Suba- 
darship of the Deccan, and Chunda 
Sahib to the Nubobship of the Car- 
natic, « in opposition to the claimant 
whose cause theEnglish had espoused, 

( Anwar-o-deen, and on his death his 
son and heir Mohammed Ali.) Suc- 
cess had attended the French arms 
and their native allies. Their terri- 
tories had increased enormously, while 
those of the English were dwind- 
ling awa}'. Their ally Mahonimed 
Ali was driven to his last stronghold, 
U'richinopoly, and was just on the 
]ioint of submitting, when that 
inastcr-strokc of Clive’s, the attack of 
Arcot, (vide Ci.ivk) changed the 
tables, and brouglit tottering to the 
ground the grand schemes which 
Duplclx had been engaged in for six 
years. 'I’hough Dupleix’s reverses! 
continued for two years longer, hej 
bore up with wonderful courage and 
perseverance, till recalled in 17o4. 
Despair seized him at the ruin of his 
mighty projects, lie sued unsuc- 
cessfully the French East India 
Company for vast sums of inoncj", 
whicn he had expended on its 
account, and died of grief on the 
JOth November 1764, nine years 
after his recall — as Voltaire says, 
“ 11 en mourut bientot de chagrin.” 

On the 16th July 1870, a statue 
was erected to his memory at Pondi- 
cherry. “Dupleix is represented 
as a man of commanding stature 
with a countenance indicative of the 
indomitable ambition which marked 
his career. In the large nose and 
massive under jaw, some resemblance 
may be traced to Oliver Cromw^ell, 
as commonly represented in his por- 
traits. In the statue, Dupleix w'ears 
a court dress with bag, wng and long 
riding boots ; in his right hand is a 
plan of l^ondicherry, his left repos- 
ing on the hilt t»f his sword. *1 he 


attitude is well chosen, the right leg 
being advanced and the pose pne of 
great dignity and animation com- 
bined. The support consists of an 
allegorical design, possibly symboli- 
cal of the wealth of the East Indies. 
The pedestal, which is the work of 
the department of the JPo?its aux 
CkausHsis of Pondicherry, is formed 
of Indian sculptured stones, and 
harmonises admirably with six carv- 
ed pillars which surround the square, 
facing eight of a similar design at the 
entrance to the pier ; all of which 
I were presented to Dupleix by the 
I Rajah of Gingi. These columns 
were fortunately saved from the 
i ruins of Dupleix^ palace when it was 
I destroyed by fire, and form "now a 
most fitting ornament to the square, 
which bears his name and contains 
his statue.” 

BOURDONNAIS, M. De La, was 
horn in 1699 at St, Malo. He went 
to India at the age of ten, and re- 
turned again as captain of a ship in 
1719, 1723, and 1724. He took a 
fancy to Indian life and remaining 
in Pomiicherry, applied himself to 
the study of Ci vil Engineering. His 
force of character and energy were 
soon discovered there. In 1 733, he 
returned to Europe, and in 1735, w'as 
appointedGoveriior of the Mauritius. 
His term expired in 1740, but in 
1746, when the English and French 
were at vrar, he equipped a squadron 
and sailed to the coast of Coromandel. 
Obme sa 3'8 that the squadron consist- 
ing of nine ships, was scattered by a 
hurricane soon after weighing an- 
chor, but it sought refuge in Mada- 
gascar, fiourdonnais overcoming 
the greatest difficulties wnth such 
indemtigable perseverance and ac- 
tivity, as entitles him to a reputa- 
tion equal to that of the ablest 
Marine Officer his country has 
produced.” In June 1746 Bour- 
■ donnais’ French squadron had an 
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engaTCment with Peyton's English 
squadron in the Bay of Bengal 
between Madras (Fort »t«George)aud 
Cuddalore (Fort St. David). The 
number of men in the French ser- 
vice were double that of the English, 
with also an excess of three ships, 
but the latter had the advantage of 
heavier cannon, and greater speed in 
sailing. This first engagement only 
lasted a few hours and the English 
sailed away, one of their best ships 
being in a leaky condition. (Jn the 
other hand, one of the 30-giin French 
ships was dismasted in half an hour 
after the engagement commenced, 
and the loss on the French side was I 
300 men, while the English only 
lost 35. 

In the following month, each 
^uadron having better equipped 
itself, they met again, but the English 
avoided several engagements by 
sailiim away. On the 18th August 
the French squadron appeared op- 
posite Madras and cannonaded the 
town without any effect, but it must 
be remembered that Bourdonnais at 
this time was lying ill at Pondi- 
cherry. 

On the 3rd Sept. 1746, Bourdon- 
uais’ squadron again appeared oppo- 
site Madras with troops, artillery, 
and stores, fully prepared for a siege. 
The English fleet, whose duty was 
to prevent the French bombarding 
Madras, was nowhere to be seen; 
the last that was heard of it was on 
the 23rd of August, when it appear- 
ed near Pulicat, and was reported to 
have sailed away into the Bay. This 
apparent neglect on its part to ren- 
der assistance to Madras, terrified 
the inhabitants, while the French 
squadron was in the roads preparing 
for an attack. On the 7th Septem- 
ber, Bourdonnais set on shore his 
land forces, who bombarded the 
town, while the squadron, approach- 
ing as close to the shore as the depth 
of water would permit , cannonaded 


it. On the following day, two Eng- 
lish deputies were sent to the French 
camp, to treat with Bourdonnais, 
who demanded that the town should 
be delivered to him on his own 
terms. The deputies retired, on 
which the bombardment recom- 
menced, and continued till sunset, 
when another conference took place, 
after which the bombardment was 
continued during the whole night. 
On the 10th September, the depu- 
ties went to the French camp again 
and accepted the terms of capitula- 
tion dictated to them at first, viz., 
that the English should surrender 
themselves prisoners of war; that 
the town should be immediately 
delivered up ; but that it should 
afterwards be ransomed. The capitu- 
lation was signed the same day and 
Bourdonnais entered the town at the 
head of a large body of troops and 
taking possession of it, hoisted the 
French colours. Dupleix, then Go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, was highly 
displeased with these terms, as in his 
opinion, Madras should have been 
razed to the ground, and his objec- 
tions to ratify the treaty were so 
prolonged that the French squadron 
was exposed to the monsoon preva- 
lent on the Coromandel Coast in 
October and November. Bourdon- 
nais had shipped all the effects he 
had secured at Madras, but refused 
to quit till the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Pondicherry had approved of 
the treaty, although he was aware 
of the danger of remaining on the 
coast, at anchor, during this stormy 
time, of the year. On the Srd Octo- 
ber a furious hurricane arose, and 
almost ruined the French sauadron ; 
three ships foundered, while all the 
others were thoroughly disabled. 
Bourdonnais then made his way to 
the Mauritius in one of his disabled 
ships rigged with jury masts. After 
; his departure, Dupleix refused to 
ratify the terms of the treaty and 
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treated the English in a most un- 
generous way. The day^ before 
Bourdonnais left, the articles of 
treaty were signed, by which the 
English agreed tp' pay £440,000 as 
the price of t)ie ransom. Kecent 
controversy ajim research has shown 
up Bourdonnais’ motives in a very 
unfavorable light. In addition to 
the aboyennmed amount to be paid 
as ransom, it has been indisputably 
preyed that Bourdonnais was pro- 
mised by bond £40^000 as a per- 
amal bribe. It was this that induced 
him in oppontion to Dupleix’s views 
to carfy out his own. From Mau- 
ritius, Bourdonnais proceeded to 
France, where upon his arrival, the 
friends of Mr. Dupleiz had sufficient 
influence to get mm confined in the 
Bastile for three years. However 
his trial resulted in his release, but 
he died of a broken heart soon after. 
Orme refers to his abilities thus, ^^His 
knowledge in mechanics rendered 
him capable of building a ship from 
the keel ; his skill in navigation of 
conducting her to any part of the 
globe ; and his courage, of defend- 
ing her against any equal force.” 

LALLY, Thomas Arthur, was the 
son of a very distinguished Irish 
officer, a Roman Catholic, who 
emigrated to France after the expul- 
sion of James II. His father a few 
years after his arrival in France 
'married a French lady of noble 
famil}r, the result of which alliance was 
the birth of Thomas Arthur Lally 
in January 1702. Lally was barely 
nine years old when present at the 
siege and capture of Gerona, in 
Spain. In early life his father im- 
. pressed upon his mind the bitter, 
unrelenting hatred which the exiles 
carried with them, by which he was 
influenced throughout his career. 
His military exploits upon the fields 
of Europe must be passed over 
briefly. lie was iu the trenches be- I 


fore Philipsbuiy, and disintinguished 
himself at the battles of Dettingen, 
Fontenoy, Laffeldt, and at Beigenop 
— Zoom, where he was taken pri- 
soner, and finally at Maestricht, 
where he was severely wounded. 
Thus was he successful in Europe. 
France looked upon him as a rising 
genius, when events occurred which 
removed him to a distant land, and 
how far his European knowledge 
and experience availed him in this 
new scene, the pages of Indian His- 
tory too sadly tell. In 1756, war 
was declared between France and 
England and Lally was appointed 
Lieutenant-General and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the expedition to 
the East. It was intended that it 
should leave in three detachments — 
the first under Chevalier de tSoupire, 
which reached Pondicherry on the 
9th September 1757 — the second, 
under d’Ach^, uhich after much de- 
lay attributable to h^s timidity, took 
twelve months to perform the voy- 
age, and after all was perfectly un- 
serviceable, and the third under Lally, 
who arrived on the 2nd of May 
1758, almost simultaneously with 
the English fleet. The guns which 
fired on a salute at Pondicherry in 
honor of his arrival happened to be 
loaded with ball, and three shots hit 
the ship which had on board the 
new Governor, while two went 
through the rigging. The unwel- 
come news of the capture of Chan- 
denagore aud Mahe greeted Lally 
on his landing, so three hours after, 
he inarched to Cuddalore with 800 
I men and the place fell, invested by 
sea and land, on the third day. He 
then took Fort St. David after seven- 
teen days in the trenches. Dave- 
cottah was next taken, abandoned 
at the approach of the French 
troops, and Lally on the 10th. of 
June returned to Pondicherry in 
triumph. Successful as Lally had 
been, he had sown the seeds of dis- 
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content and hatred among the inha- pees (£9,400) he put his arnw in 
bitants of the country, to which he motion, consisting of 2,700 rairo- 
had come, to drive out the English, peans, 300 Cavalry and d, 000 Native 
Against the advice of the Council, infantry. The 14th December 1?5S 
Lmly violated all native perjudices. saw his army occupying Black Town, 
Brahmins and Pariahs were yoked Madras, without stri&ng a single 
together to draw carts. The bad blow. Here he was— supplies had 
efrects of his policy were first felt failed, his officers were discontented, 
when in want of funds, he determined and he himself was accused of being 
upon the siege of Tanjore, as its the cause of every failure. The cli- 
Kajah refused to pay a bond for five max to his ill fate was the ap- 
crores and a half of rupees then in pearance of an English fleet, with 
the possession of the Government of reinforcements, which induced him 
Pondiche^;;ry. Provisions and means to fall back on Pondicherry, Feb- 
of transport failed. The whole ruary 1759. Hated by both the 
expedition was a failure. Lally’s French and the natives— they re- 
retreat on hearing of the defeat of joiced at his discomforture. The 
the French fleet was disastrous, probability of having to defend 
though while retreating he eventually Pondicherry now loomed in the 
repulUd the enemy (August 1758.) future — d’ Ache had returned to the 
On returning to Pondicherry, Lally Indian seas with a reinforcement 
decided upon attacking Madras ; of three ships, but having been 
but d’Ache failed him. lie had been beaten by the English squadron 
worsted by the English fleet, and and being severely wounded in 
fearing another encounter, sailed for the thigh, he refused to remain 
the Mauritius on the 2nd September at Pondicherry to afford any assis- 
1758, against the earnest remon- tance to Lally. He landed 450 
strance of Lally. Left to his own men of his crew, of whom Lally 
resources, Lally was determined to writes thus, the scum of the 
persevere in his designs against squadron ; that 200 deserted to 
Madras, and in this he was encourag- the English ; many ended their 
ed by the departure of the English lives by the executioner ; fifty who 
fleet to Bombay. Towards the ex- garrisoned Wandewasb, let the 
penses of the army he advanced thir- enemy into it, and the rest abandoned 
teen thousand rupees, (£lidOO)induc- their post in front of the enemy at 
ing many of his officers to contribute Pondicherry." Added to the deser- 
also. After a stay of about three tion of d’Achc, the French cause in 
weeks at Pondicherry, he marched the north after the withdrawal of 
upon and captured Arcot on the Bussy, was at stake. The officer, 
4th October 1758. Here he was Couplans, who had taken Bussy^s 
joined by Bussy whom he had called place, suffered a total defeat from 
from the Northern Sircars. En- Colonel Forde, and was obliged to 
raged at finding no resources at capitulate. Lally*s troops at Pondi- 
Arcot, and the English having thrown cherry mutinied for want of pay, 
a garrison of850 men into Chingleput, clothing and provisions; but they 
the capture of which place instead were pacified by the payment of six 
of Arcot would have been of far months' arrears and the promise of 

S reater advantue to him in the re- an amnesty, 
uction of Mamas, he returned to Lally then took the field, and 
Pondicherry where with the aid of though successful with his division 
his officers having raised 94,000 ni- ' of the army near Triebinopoty. the 
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other ivas in difficulty, it bad 
allowed the English to capture 
Wandewash and threaten ArcoL 
Lally immediately combined all his 
troops, marched against and carried 
Wandewash, sword in hand, on 
the 10th of January 1760, and on 
the 21st was about to carry the Fort, 
when Coote advanced to its relief. 
Lally marched out to meet him. 
HiS' troops were numerically less 
than the English by 6/>0 Europeans 
and 1,300 sepoys. Ills sepoys 
deserted liim at the onset, liis 
French division broke the English 
line, under a terrible fire, but was 
immediately beaten back, by an at- 
tack on both flanks. Lally as a last 
hope, put himself at the head of his 
cavalry with his usual gallantry and 
ordered them to charge, but not a 
man would move. The confusion 
caused in the left wing of his troops 
at this moment by the bursting of* a 
tumbril was taken advantage of by 
the English, who attacked it. Bussy 
brought up the Regiment dcLally to 
recover the day, but in leading the 
charge his horse was shot under him 
and he was taken prisoner. The 
retreat then became general ; Lai- 
\y and bis troops were driven from 
fort to fort till they reached Ton- 
dicherry, which was invested by sea 
and land. May 1760. For nine 
weary months the siege continued, 
Lally hoping to the last. On the 
14th January 1761, ill, harassed 
and opposed, with all provisions and 
resources exhausted, the inhabitants 
subsisting upon elephants, horses, 
camels and dogs, Lally offered to 
capitulate. I'hc English refused to 

5 rant him terms, and on the 15th 
anuary 1761, he was compelled to 
surrender at discretion. As before 
stated, Lally was universally bated, 
and when leaving the citadel he was 
hooted and hissed*— in fact at one 
time his life was in danger from 
the furv of the nonulous. Pondi- 


cherry was razed to the ground. 
He was sent to Madras where 
he was detained for two months, 
subject as he states, to most un* 
worthy treatment by the English 
Governor and Council. He was 
then sent to England as a prisoner 
of war in a small merchant ship, 
where he learnt that his enemies had 
charged him with treason, incom- 
petency, correspondence with the 
English, peculation and tyrannical 
administration.” Ilevrent to France 
caring more for his honor than bis 
safety. For twelve months he re- 
mained there, inviting enquiry into 
his conduct, when his accusers ivere 
thickly studded around him, and a 
despotic government plunged into 
mortification at the news of the loss 
of the French Indies demanded a 
victim. He was confined in the 
Bastile. During this time, a Jesuit 
priest, Lavour, had prepared two 
accounts of past events in the east, 
in one of which he praised and in 
the other condemned the adminis- 
tration of Lally. He intended to 
use the one or the other as best 
suited his circumstances, aOer the 
result of Lally's trial was made 
known ; but death cutting him ofl', 
his papers were scarclied by the 
enemies of Lally. The one condemn- 
ing Lally was made public, the other 
was withheld. This decided his sad 
fate. Proceedings were commenced 
against him, and alter the trial 
lasting more than two and a half 
years, a decision was arrived at. 
Brought before his judges, he was 
required to give up nis red riband 
and cross, when, he clasped his hands 
and exclaimed, tnis then the 
reward of fifty-five years* service.’* 
On the 6th of May 1766 Lally was 
‘‘convicted of having betrayed the 
interest of the king and the India 
Company, of abuse of authority and 
exactions aminst the subject of the 
kins and the foreign residents of 



Pondicherry.” lie was ordered to be 
deprived all titles, honors and 
dimities, all his property to be cou* 
hscated, and his nead to be severed 
from his body. When the sentence 
was read to Lally, he was tracing a 
chart of the Coromandel Coast, and 
hearing the words he had betrayed 
the interests of the king," he said 
“ that is not true, never, never’* and 
snatching up the coiitpasscs, he tried 
to strike them into his heart. The 
wound though severe was not mor- 
tal, and his enemies fearing he might 
escape their io il hopes of vengeance 
hastened hi., cx :ition by six hours. 

’bus the Ir 'e and gallant, though 
lieadstrong and rash Lall 3 % — the 
Jjally who had won sncli distinction 
at Fonteno^’^ and Laffeldt — who was 
i,wice pr^moted on the held of battle 
by the same king who now convict- 
ec ' im, was thrown into a common 
dung cart, with his mouth gagged 
and hurried to tlie place of cxecurion. 
On arrival there the gag was with- 
drawn, and he was blindfolded. 
While this was being done, he said to 
the Cora niss'^ries of the Parliament, 
“ Tell 1113 TfuJgc ♦hat God has given 
m'* grace to pardon them ; if I were 
*0 V. them again, i ndglit no longer 
have the for ja tnu to dr it." lie 
then laid his head iipon the block, 
which was scvciod Irom his body by 
two strokes of the executioner’s axe. 

la 1783 his son Lally Tollcridal, 
exerted himself to retrieve Irom 
obloqii 3 " the nicrnor 3 ' of his iathcr. 
France annulled the unjust sentence 
and restored to the son his paternal 
estates. 

BOSCAWF.N, Edward, British Ad- 
miral, the h'urth son of Hugh, first 
liord V^iscoimt Falmouth, was born 
19tci August 2711. He entered the 
JSavy early in life and distinguished 
himself in several engagements with 
the French in European waters. He 
sent to India in 1747 as Com- 



mander-in-chief of sea as well as 
land forces to undertake tlie siege 
of Pondicherr 3 \ He had received 
orders also on his way tliither to 
capture the Mauritius, where the 
French had settled as early as 1675. 
The fleet consisting of one ship of 74 
guns, one of 64, two of 60, two of 60, 
one of 20, a sloop of 14 guns, a boinb- 
keto.li with her tender, and an hospi- 
tal ship, after a long passage sighted 
Mauritius on the 23rd June 1748. 
Though the conquest of the Mauritius 
was quite practicable, yet there were 
innumerable difficulties in the wa 3 % 
and as the attempt would have retard- 
ed the chief object of tlie expedition, 
viz., the bombardment and capture • 
of Pondicherry, Admiral Boscawen 
resolved to proceed on the most 
important part of his mission with- 
out any delay, and left the 
island on the 27th of June arriving 
at Fort St. David, Ciuldalore, on the 
29th of July, where Admiral Griffin 
resigned the command of the squad- 
ron to him and proceeded home. 
On the 8 th of August the -army 
began to inarch. The siege was 
an litter failure. Admiral Boscawen 
w'as quite inexperienced in the 
management of land forces, and 
trusted to unqualified Engineers, 
who blundered in exery operation. 
The monsoon had set in three weeks 
earlier than usual, and in consequence 
it ivas thought prudent to raise the 
siege, so the land and sea forces 
simiiltaneousl 3 ’' retired, while the 
French sang ^I’e Deuins, and Dupleix 
imagined himself on the pinnacle of 
fame. Admiral Boscawen himself 
remained with the land forces at 
Fort 8 t. David. A month later, 
hostilities between France and Eng- 
land which had ceased in the pre- 
ceding April, were made known in 
India, but still Admiral Boscawen 
was ordered to remain there till 
the general peace was concluded. 
According to an article in the treaty 
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of Aix-la-Chapclle, the French were he rose to the rank of Captain, and 
compelled to restore Madras, and being an able draftsman, was employ- 
Boscawen, ia August took posses- ed in the survey of the North-eastern 
sion oi it. On the 21st of October, part of Bengal and Oude. While 
he sailed with his fleet for England, employed in the latter province, he 
After several successful expeditions resided chiefly at Lucknow, where 
in North America, and against the the Nabob Vizier, Sujah-ud-dowlah 
French in Europe, be received a pen- seeing his ingenuity and skill in 
sion and was made a Privy Coun- severe branches of mechanics and 
sellor. He died on the 10th January gunnery, made him a tempting offer 
1761, and lies interred in the parish to enter his service. With the per- 
Ghurch of St. Michael, at Pcnkivel, mission of the English Government, 
in Cornwall, where a monument he entered the Vizier’s service, re- 
stands erected to his memory. linquishing his pay and allowances, 

but retaining his rank. From this 
MARTIN, Oenerat. Clauuk, was date his prosperity commenced ; he 
the son of a silk manufacturer at possessed an immense influence over 
Lyons. Disliking his father’s inactive the Vizier and his Ministers, who 
profession, he chose one more con- were entirely guided by his advice, 
genial to his disposition by enlisting Besides a large salary, with extensive 
at an early age in the French army, emoluments attached to it, he used 
in which he distinguished himself so to receive presents of considerable 
much that he was moved from the value. He made a large sum of 
Intaiitry into the Cavalry, and on money by eneouragi|^g the Princes’ 
the appointment of Lally to tiie taste for European productions, 
Governorship ofPondicherry in 1758, which be imported. Another source 
he was appointed a trooper in his of gain to him was the large system 
body guard, a small corps of select of credit which he established. No 
men. Lally's stern discipline induced public loan could be made without 
many of his troops to desert to the nis having a share in it. Every one 
English at the siege of Pondicherry, had the utmost confidence in him 
Martin was among the number when and in times of commotion when per- 
Lally’s own body guard went over sonal moveable property was at risk, 
to the English in a body, with their he would take charge of it, receiving 
horses, arms, Ac. With the permis- 12 per cent, per annum on its fidi 
sion of the Madras Government after value and guaranteeing its return on 
the surrender of Pondicherry be demand. After residing twenty-five 
raised a company of Chasseurs, from years at Lucknow, be attained by 
among the French prisoners, of regular succession the rank of Lieut.- 
which be was appointed Ensign, Colonel. On the breaking out of tl^e 
and with whom, a few weeks after w'ar with Tippoo in 1790, Martin 
he was^ ordered to proceed to presented the £. 1. Company with a 
Bengal. The ship in which they number of horses, sufficient to mount 
sail^ sprung u leak and foundered a troop of Cavalxy. Soon after 
near the Godaveiy Delta, and this he was promoted to the rank of 
Martin, by great fortitude and Colonel, and in 1 796, Major General, 
perseverance saved himself and most Some years after this be finished a 
of his men in the ship’s boats, curious house in the building of 
Surmounting many dangers and which be had long been employed 
hardships martin and bis men reach- and which is described thus ; 
f*d ('*alcutta in the same boats. Here • ••This curious edifice is constructed 
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entirely of stone, except the doors 
and window frames. The ceilings of 
the different apartments are formed 
of eliptic arches, and the floors made 
of stucco. The basement story com- 
prises two caves or recesses within 
the banks of the river, and level with 
its surface when at its lowest de- 
crease. In these caves he generally 
lived in the hot season, and continu- 
ed in them until the commencement 
of the rainy seijaon, when the increase 
of the river obliged him to remove. 
He then ascended another story, to 
apartments fitted up in the manner 
of a mrotto ; and when the further 
rise of the river brought its surface 
on a level with these, he proceeded 
up to the third story, or ground 
floor, which overlooked the river 
when at its greatest height. On the 
next story above that, a handsome 
saloon, raised on arcades, projecting 
over the river, iQrmed his habitation 
in the spring and winter seasons. By 
this ingenious contrivance he pre- 
served a moderate and equal tem- 
mrature in his house at all seasons. 
In the attic story he had a museum, 
well supplied with various curio- 
sities : and over the whole he erected 
an observatory, which he furnished 
with the best astronomical instru- 
ments.'' 

Besides this house he possessed a 
beautiful villa at Lucknow on the 
high bank of the Ganges, surround- 
ed by a domain about 8 miles in 
circumference. In the latter part 
of his life he began to construct a 
Gothic castle which he did not live 
to finish'. Within he built a splen- 
did Mausoleum, in which he was 
interred; and on a marble tablet 
over his tomb is engraved the fol- 
lowing inscription, written by him- 
self some months before his death : — 

Herb lies Claude Martin ; 

He was born at Cyons, A.D. 1732, 

He came to India a private Soldier, 

And died a Major General. 


For the last fifteen years of his life 
he was greatly troublra by the sfone, 
and contrived a most ingenious mode 
of reducing it, by the use of a very 
fine thin wire cut at one end like a file. 
He succeeded by great perseverance 
and excruciating pain in twelve 
months. Some years after however 
the gravelly concretions again ap- 
pears — but he did not choose to 
I resume the same cure and succumbed 
I to the disease about the end of the 
year 1800. He was not generous 
during his life-time. His chief object 
seems to have been to amass wealth, 
and on his death he left it for the sup- 
I port of pious institutions and public 
charity. His will Was a most singu- 
lar production and as eccentric as 
most of the actions of his life. His 
fortune amounted to 33 lacs of 
rupees (£330,000). He bequeathed 
to nis relations at Lyons £23,000 and 
£25,000 each to the Municipalities 
of Lyons, Calcutta and Lucknow, for 
the benefit of the poor, £15,000 
each to the Church at Chandenagore, 
and the Roman Catholic Chapel at 
Calcutta, £15,000 to endow an alms 
house for poor children at Lucknow. 
The remainder of his fortune, about 
half, he left in legacies to the women 
of his zenanah and his principal 
servants. The will concludes by 
expressing his regrets for his sins 
which were very great and mani- 
fold,” and seeking forgiveness of God 
through this sincere confession. 

SUMROO, Begum, or to give her 
titles at full length, Her Highness 
Furzaud Azwzai, Oomdootul Urrai- 
keen, 2^b-uI-Nissa (the latter name 
implying, ornament of the sex) was 
an extraordinary woman. She was 
by birth a Cashmerian, but by family 
Georj^an, with many personal at- 
tractions, fair complexion and lus- 
trous eyes. She hid been brought 
up as a child in the company of 
nauchtiics, t. c., dancing girls, but 
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Fate decreed that she should make 
others dance for her amusement. 
In the course of her wanderings she 
fell in with Summers, alias Reinhard 
of Patna notoriety, who made her 
his favorite concubine. 

Summers, a man of obscure origin, 
entered the French army under the 
name of Walter Reinhard, from 
which he deserted in 1760, and went 
to Bengal under the assumed name 
of Summery. Here he obtained an 
appointment as warrant-officer in a 
Swiss battalion ; from this he desert- 
ed to the French at Chandemagore, 
but not being well pleased with the 
change, be quitted them and entered 
the service of Zuffer Jung, a Luck- 
now prince, and from thence desert- 
ed into the service of Meer Gossim, 
who taking a special fancy to him 
raised a c6rps of infantry especially 
for his command. The cruel tragedy 
he performed under Meer Cossim’s 
commands is detailed in bis memoir. 
On the fallen fortunes of Meer 
Cossim, Summers transferred his ser- 
vices to 8uja-ud-Powlah, and i^ain 
in turn to seven or eight different 
roasters, until at last to Neujif Khan, 
who in return for valuable services 
rendered, granted him the jaf^hir of 
8irdhana. It was a valuable pro- 
perty 20 miles in length by 12 in 
breadth, yielding a revenue of 25 
lacs of rupees (£250,000) annually, 
of which onc-half was a net income 
after deducting its dues to the 
British Government, and the main- 
tenance of its little army. About 
this time Zeb-ul-Nissa with her am- 
bitious and enterprising spirit whee- 
dled Summers into marrying her, with 
all the arts of fascination she could 
employ, at the same time offering to 
embrace the Popish religion which 
he professed. This accomplished, she 
Boon assumed the entire management 
of the territory. She was a woman 
poipessed of great avarice and love 
of command, and being of a tyranni- 


cal and heartless disposition, she 
allowed nothing to stand in the way 
of the accomplishment of her wishes. 
With the most consummate craft 
and policy, she managed to carry 
out her plans and obtained possession 
of the jaghir^ by a deep-laid scheme 
for Summer's destruction. Besides 
her ambition and avarice, there were 
other inducements which led her to 
try and get released from her hus- 
band. lie led a low and debauched 
life which disgusted her, and what 
roused her jealousy most, was a 
passion which he had conceived for 
one of her slave girls. Having ob- 
tained the confidence of those of her 
household whom she could depend 
upon, she entered into a conspiracy 
remarkable for cunning, dexterity 
and the most revolting barbarity. 
Summers about that time having had 
some disputes with his master, 
Neujif Khan, the Be^um had little 
difficulty in persuading him that 
she had detected a plan by which 
ha intended to murder them botii 
and regain possession of the jaghir* 
She urged him to collect all the 
treasures, jewels and valuables that 
they could conveniently carry with 
them and fly for their lives. The 
Begum produced witnesses to accele- 
rate her plans, who with well-var- 
nished tales confirmed these suspi- 
cions, and at length Summers acced- 
ed to her importunities. She arranged 
that as the plan for their assassina- 
tion was so far advanced that th^ 
should each proceed armed, for fear 
of being captured during their flight, 
and in Uie event of such aoontingeu- 
cy, each was bound hy a solemn vow 
to commit suicide, ana fer this pur- 
pose pistols were i^ovided. They 
started in palaoheens late one flight, 
under the pnetenee of wmg a 
visit of cerenK^ to a neimbofimng 
Rajah, but had" scarcely dmured the 
bouodariea^^ their iogrAir mhen they 
were attsickea by a atoong hoiy of 
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their own soldiers, under disguise, many years conducted hy an East 
The report of a pistol was heard in Indian, named Dyce, who niarrieti 
the Begum*s palankeen, accompanied one of her .adopted daughter, but 
by the cry from her attendants the he fell into disfavor and was dismiss- 
Begum has slain herself.’* Her ed, consigned to poverty, and neg- 
clothes were also shewn to Summers lect, and his son, David Ochterlon^ 
covered with blood, so thinking of I^ce Sombre was installed in his 
his vow and seeing the utter impossi- omce. He was a great favorite of 
bility of resistance or flight, and the Begum’s, and managed her affairs 
dreading the tortures he might be excellently, and when she died at the 
put toby Neigif, in remorse and ageof eighty-nine on the 27th Janu- 
terror, he shot hiihself with the ar^MSSG at Merut, became in for all 
pistol his wife had given him. her wealth valued at £800,000, inde- 

The scheme accomplished, the pendent of other legacies which she 
Begum returned, accompanied by her left to officers in her service, and tor 
applauding retainers, and she con- charitable purposes. The jaghir of 
eluded the tzwedv of the day by an Sirdhana reverted to the British on 
act which will cling with inf^y the Begum’s death. There are 
to her character as long as her name various accounts Of Summers and 
is remembered. She that night the Begum, but the authority from 
buried alive in her own tent the which this has been drawn is 
poor slave girl who had been the Bacon's first impressions and 
object of her husband’s passion, studies from Nature in Hindustan,'* 
and to place beyond all doubt any which is the most reliable as the 
chance of her rescue by any one author saw the Begum, attended 
more compassionate than herself, and conversed with her at one of 
placed her bed over the grave and her levees, and gained all his in- 
slept there until morning. It is said formation at her Court, 
that this act preyed u^n her con- 
science in after-life. Four or five SUJAH KHAN, . succeeded his 
years after this horrible affair, the &ther-in-lawJaffiei’ Khan, as Nabob 
Begum formed a lavson with a of Bengal. He took into his service 
Frenchman named L'Oiseau. His two brothers, natives of Tartary, one 
name was not inconsistent with his of whom he appointed to attend as a 
character for he soon proved to be domestic on his person, the other, 
a bird or passage, and the Begum Alverdi, to command a troop of horse 
tiring of him^ got rid of him by a (vide Alverdi) Sujah Khan died in 
payment of a round sum of cash. 1739. 

In her latter years she became ex- 
tremely charitable, buildingchurches, SADUTALLA KHAN. Tbe first 
and endowing schools^m fiiet, on acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic 
one oeqmon she senti Bishop of (vide CHuziDAn Sahib.) 

Galcntta £15, MO to be expended in 

the promotion ofcbaritable and other SALABAT JUNG. On the death 
rel^ousmirpoaes; lliislibendity it ofbisbrotfaerMiraafflr Jung, in 1751 
it iNiliarea, waoivr^^ (vide Cbumdak Sahib), Salabat 

of l^xpiitUiig her fiimer ’^miade Jung through tbe influence of the 
A irepori^ mild igieat Frentm General, Bumy, was 

% ^made Niaam: Salabat Juns^ was 

litnridfi -1^ fm VkgSm^' had- ho'l pot to dOatb by his brother Nizam 
etdldNiu. Her ^ aflhinr ' - for | All in 1763« 


23 
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KOBNIG, Johann Gksard, a phy- 
sician of Courland in Lithuania, was 
born in 1728. He was a pupil of the 
celebrated botanist Linnseus. He 
visited various countries, especially 
Iceland. and India, keeping up a re- 
gular correspondence with his old 
preceptor. While in India he formed 
the friendship of Sir Thomas Munro 
in 1780, who, in one of his early 
letters to his father writes of him thus. 
“ After having travelled through 
most parts of Europe, he came out 
to India in search or natural curio- 
sities ; he has been over most part of 
the country from the Ganges to the 
Indus, and from Delhi to Cape 
Comorin; he was upon the list of 
Company’s servants in the year 1778, 
when he was sent by the Governor 
and Council to Siam, and the Straits 
of Malacca, in search of plants and 
minerals, from which he is but lately 
returned.” The late Sir Joseph 
Banks purchased several manuscript 
works of this philosopher, respecting 
the natural productions of the coun- 
tries he visited. On his return from 
Ceylon, while travelling along the 
coast to Calcutta, he was attacked 
with diarrhoea ;fud dysentery, under 
which he sank oii the 26th of June 
1785. 

HORSBURG, Jamrs, f. r. s., was 
born of humble parents, at Elie, in* 
the county of Fife, Scotland, on the 
23rd September 1762, and spent his 
earliest years in the labors of the 
held ; but this did not interfere with 
his education. At the age of sixteen, 
liaving acquired the elements of 
mathematical science, book-keeping, 
and the theory of navigation, he was 
apprenticed for three years to Messrs. 
Wood of Elie, during which time he 
sailed in various vessels,in the coding 
trade, from Newcastle and the Firth 
of Forth, to Hamburgh, Holland 
and Ostend, first serving as a cabin 
boy. He was captured by a French 


ship, in May 1780 and detained tor 
some time as a prisoner at Dunkirk. 
After bis liberation, he sailed to the 
West Indies, and on his return, to 
Calcutta, wherethrough the influence 
of a friend he was made third mate 
of the ‘‘iVhncy" in August 1784, 
hound for Bombay. In this coasting 
trade he continued for two years, and 
in May 1786, when proceeding from 
Batavia to Ceylon, as first mate of 
the “ hfe was wrecked on the 

island of Diego Garcia, one of the 
Maidive group, owing to the incor- 
rectness of the charts in use. This 
circumstance showed him the neces 
sity of making and recording nauti- 
cal observations. Returning to Bom- 
bay, he embarked as third mate in 
the “ GunjavcC^ a large ship, owned 
by natives and bound to China — 
on arriving there he became first 
mate and for several years continued 
to sail backwards and forwards be- 
tween China, Bombay and Calcutta, 
during which time he acquired a vast 
store of nautical knowledge, especi- 
ally relating to Fiastern hydrography . 
Having completed three charts, one 
of the Straits of Macassar, another 
of the west side of the Fhilippinc 
Islands, a third of the track from 
Dampier Strait, through Pitt’s pass- 
age towards Batavia, with also a 
memoir of sailing directions, he pre- 
sented them to an intimate shipmate 
of his, Mr. Thoinas Bruce at Canton, 
who after shewing them to several 
Captains, sent them home to Mr. 
Dalryinple, the Company’s Hydro- 
grapber and they were published 
under the phtronage of the Court of 
Directors, for the use of their sliips. 
Horsburg received a letter of thanks 
from the Court, and also a small 
pecuniary present for the purchase 
of instruments. In 1796, he returned 
to England as first mate of the 
Ca/rpa,” from thence he went to 
Trinidad and Porto Bico, transport- 
ing troops. Returning to England, 
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he obtained command of the ship 

A ?ina” and proceeded to Bombay 
in April 1798, and in this vessel he 
made several voyages to China, and 
India, still continuing his observa- 
tions and journals in a most indefati- 
gable ifay. He next produced a 
chart of the Straits of Atlas, which 
with some smaller surveys, were 
engraved by Mr. Dairy mple. He 
finally returned to England in 1805, 
where he published A chart of the 
( -hina Sea A chart of the Straits 
of IMalacca;'' “ A chart of the en- 
trance of Singapore Strait;” ‘‘A 
chart of Bombay Harbour “ A 
chart from latitude 38* S. to the 
Equator, comprising the Cape of 
Good Hope, the East Coast of Africa, 
the Madagascar Archipelago, 8cc 
“ A chart of the Peninsula of Hindoo- 
stan, the Chagos, Maldiva and Lacca 
Diva Archipelagos, and Ceylon, and 
a small chart of the islands and! 
channels between Luconia and For- 
mosa.” 

In 1809, Horsburg published 
“ Directions for sailing to and from 
the Bast Indies, China, New Hol- 
land, the Cape of Good Hope and 
the inter- jacent ports,” commenced 
as he states in his preface “ at the 
solicitation of some Navigators who 
frequent the Oriental seas.” This 
work, so noted for its utility and 
accuracy is now in its 9th edition. I 
In 1810, Horsburg was appointed 
by the Court of Directors, llydro- 
grajpber to the B. I. Company, in 
which post all his energies were 
dedicated to the construction of a 
variety of valuable charts and works, 
amongst which are ‘‘ An astronomi- 
cal Register for indicating storms at 
sea” (1816); “A New Edition of 
Mackenzie's Treatise on Marine 
Surveying” (1819), and “ litc Bast 
India Pilot,” a paper “ On the Ice- 
bergs in the Southern Hemisphere,” 
printed in the P/ni. Tram. 1830. 
His last work was a ** Chart of the 


East Coast of China” (1835). Under 
unreniitted application to his work, 
his health began to suffer, and be 
died of hydrotborax, in much sufTer* 
ing on the 14th of May 1836. The 
following acknowledgment of his 
merits is contained in a report of the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on shipwrecks, referring 
to the East India Company’s Mari- 
time Officers, the zcaious persever- 
ance and ability of their distinguish- 
ed |Iydrographer, the late Captain 
Horsburg, whose Directory and 
Charts of the eastern seas have been 
invaluable safeguards to life and 
property in those regions.” 

FORBES, Jamks, r. b.s., lineally 
descended from the Earls of Qranard, 
was bom in London on the 19th of 
May 1749. About the age of sixteen 
he obtained the appointment of 
writer in the Bombay Presidency. 
After having filled several important 
situations in different parts or India, 
Forbes returned to England in 1784, 
and in 1787 married Rosee, daughter 
of Joseph Gay lard, Esq., by whom 
he had one daughter, married to the 
Count dc Montalembcrt, Peer of 
France. Forbes had a ^reat taste 
for travel, and went to different parts 
of Asia, Africa and America studying 
the manners and customs of the 
people, the natural productions of 
the countries, 8cc., which are deline- 
ated in manuscripts filling 152 folio 
volumes, containing 52,000 pages. 
In 1796, he left England with a 
learned friend and travelled through 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany. 
He arrived in Paris in 1803, not 
being aware of hostilities having 
commenced between France and 
England. Here be was detained 
a prisoner and only obtained his 
liberty in June 1804 through the 
influence of M. Carnot, President of 
the National Institute at Paris, and 
of Sir Joseph Banks, President of 
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the Royal Society. He first appear^ 
as an author in 1804 by the publi- 
cation of Letters in France^ written 
in 1803 and 1804, containing a parti- 
cular description of the English at 
Verdun,” 2 vols., 8vo. He after- 
wards published Reflections on the 
character of the Hindoos, and on the 
Importance of converting them to 
Christianity,” in 8vo., 1810. His 
most important work is Oriental 
Memoirs; a narrative of seventeen 
years’ residence in India,” a second 
edition of which appeared in 1834, 
2 vols., 8vo. 

In 1816, he accompanied his family 
to Paris where he remained two years. 
He again quitted England in 1819 
and died at Aix la Chapelle in 
August of the same year. 

THEVENOT, Jean de, the nep- 
hew of the great European traveller 
Meichi7.edec Thevenot, was born at 
Paris in 1633. He received a good 
education at the College of Navarre, 
and coming in for a good fortune on 
the death of his father, he was enabled 
to gratify his love of travelling. In 
1662 at the early age of nineteen 
he began his journeyings through 
the Continent of Europe and Egypt 
which occupied the space of seven 
years. He began his second tour 
in 1 663. After visiting various parts 
of Syria and Persia, he went to India, 
and on his return through Persia, he 
died near Tauris, November 28th, 
1667. The following are the works 
he published, Voyage de Levant,” 
1664, 4to. ; “Suite du nieme Voy- 
age,” 4to., and “Voyage contenant 
la Relation de ITndostan,” 1 684, 4to., 
all of which works were afterwards 
collectively printed in 5 vols., 12mo., 
and were translated into English and 
other languages. Thevenot is said 
to have introduced the use of Coffee 
into France. 

S.MITII, llAinn, Colon ei.. r. b.. 


came out to India in 1838, joined 
the Madras Engineers, and in the 
following year, the Bengal Corps. 
He was connected with the Canal 
Department of the North-west, 
under Sir Proby Cautley from 1840 
for eighteen years. In 1845 and 
1849, he went through the Sikh 
wars. On his arrival in England in 
1850 he was sent by the Court of 
Directors to study the irrigation 
works of Piedmont and Lombardy, 
the result of which was a work 
published by that Court, named 
“ Italian Irrigation.” He next visited 
North America, and returning to 
India in 1853 joined Sir Proby 
Cautley, on whose retirement in the 
following year, he was appointed 
Superintendent of Irrigation in the 
North-west. Colonel Smith rendered 
valuable services as an Engineer at 
the siege of Delhi. In 1858, he was 
appointed Master of the Calcutta 
Mint. He rendered ^eat services 
to humanity by his Report on the 
Indian Famine of 1860-61. Colonel 
Smith died in the fortv-fourtb year 
of bis age, on board the Candia^ off 
Madras, at the close of 1861, on his 
way to England. 

CAREY, Feltx, the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Carey, was born in 1787, and 
accompanied his father to India, 
while quite a boy. By early study 
he became one of the best Bengallec 
scholars among his countrymen, 
especially in his knowledge of the 
idioms and construction of that 
language. He was the author of the 
following works ; — 

“ A Burman Grammar*; a Bur- 
man Dictionary in Manuscript ; 
part of the Burman New Testament ; 
a Falee Gi^mmar with a Sungskrit 
Translation, nearly finished at press; 
Vidyahara-Vulee, in Bengallee, a 
work on Anatomy, being the first 
volume of a Bengulce Encyclopedia, 
in octavo with ^ates : a large Ben- 
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gallee Dictionaxy in the press, edit- prepared the following works in the 
ed by Mr. Carey and Shree Ram same language. A aissertatton on 
Komul Sen; a work on Law, in the characters and sounds of the 
Bengallee, not finished nt press ; Chinese, language*' published in 1809 
Translation into Bengallee of an — ^^Clavis Siuica; Elemenfs of 
Abridgment of Goldsmith's History Chinese Grammar, with a nrelimin- 
of England, printed at the Seram- ary Dissertation on the cnaraCters 
pore press, for the School Book and colloquial ix:edium of the 
Society; the Pilgrim's Progress Chinese," 1814. He assisted Carey 
translate into the Bengallee, and in the preparation of a Sanscrit 
printed at Serampore; Translation Grammar in 1815, and a Bengallee 
into the Bengallee of a Chemical and PJnglish Dictionary in 1825, an 
Work, by the Rev. John Mack, for abridgment of which he published 
the students of Serampore College : in 1827. 11c visited England in 

the work is partly brought through 1826, on the subject of the]aisagree- 
tbe press; Translation into Ben- ment between the Serampore 
gallee of an Abridgment of Mill’s Brethren and the Baptist Missionary 
History of British India, for the Society, which led to their separation. 
School Book Society, now in the He returned to Serampore in June 

press." 1829 where he remained till his 

He had also for some years been death, which took place on the 5th 

assisting his venerable parent in of December 1837, a few days pre- 

various Biblical Translations. While vious to which arrangements were 
thus engaged, he was cut off in the concluded in London for the re- 
prime of life at Serampore, aged union of the Serampore Mission and 
only 86 years— 10th May 1823. the Parent Society. Dr. Marsh- 

man’s name is well known by his 
MARSHMAN, Joshua, i>. d., one controversy with Rammohun Roy. 
of the Serampore Missionaries, was His letters first appeared in the 
horn at Westbury Leigh in Wilt- Friend of India and were published 
shire on the 20th of April 1768. in London in 1822, in a separate 
After being apprenticed to a book- volume, entitled " A defence of the 
seller he eventually settled at West- Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ, 
bury Leigh and became the Deacon in reply to Rammohun Roy, of 
of a Baptist Church. The perusal of Calcutta." He died, having led a 
Carey's labours in Bengal, induced life of privations during which, in 
Marshman when he came to know conjunction with Mrs. Marshnian, he 
that the Society was in quest of devoted a sum little short of £40, 000 
labourers for that field, to offer his to the Mission, 
services, which were gladly accepted ; 

and in 1799, he arrived in India. WARD, Willtvm, one of the Se- 
By diligent and unremitting study ranqK)rc Mi.ssionaries — son of a car- 
he acquired a complete knowledge pentcr and builder, was boro on the 
ofthe Bengalee, Sanscrit and Chinese 20th October 1769. After receiv- 
languages. He translated the follow- ing the elements of education at a 
ing vrorks into the Chinese language : private school, he was apprenticed 
The Four Gospels, the Epistles of to a printing establishment, where 
Paul to the Romans and to the Corin- he soon rose to the grade of 
thians and the Book of Genesis." “ Reader," in which occupation he 
“The works of Confucius," con- had great opportunities of storing 
taining the original text also, and : his iiiiud with a large stock of know- 
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ledge. At the close of his appren- 
ticeship, he undertook, successively, 
the editorship of three different 
newspapers. In August 1 796, Ward 
joined the Baptist Society, was 
baptized at Hull, and began to preach 
in the villages round about. Mr. 
Fishwick observing his ministerial 
talents, thought they should be en- 
couraged and placed him, at his own 
expense, under the tuition of the 
Rev. D. Fawcett of Ewood Hall — 
the tutor of John Foster, the Essay- 
ist : from whicli period. Ward re- 
nounced all interest in politic^ and 
journalism, and devoted all his 
time, talents and energies in com- 
municating religious truths to his 
fellow-men. Twelve months from 
this date, an inquiry was made for 
Missionary recruits to aid Dr. Carey. 
Carey on the eve of his departure 
for India, had met Ward at Derby 
and remarked that he would probably 
need one of his calling to print the 
Scriptures, if the Bengal Baptist 
Mission proved successful. J'his 
remark now vividly flashed on 
Ward’s mind, and lie offered his 
services to the society, wliich were 
accepted. He embarked with Marsh- 
man, and arrived in India in 1799 
— where both joined Carey. To 
Carey he was of* great assistance in 
working at the printing office — he 
set up in type nearly the whole of 
his Bciigallec tran«slation of the New 
Testament. On the burning of the 
Society’s printing office in March 
1812, all the types were entirely 
destroyed, besides all its contents, 
but to the inexpressible delight of 
Dr. Carey and Marshman, Ward 
while employed in clearing the 
debris discovered the punches and 
* matrices uninjured, with which un- j 
der the superintendence of Ward, 
new types were cast, and the press 
was again in full operation within a 
few months.' Ward was the author 
of a valuable work named ** A view 


of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos ; including 
minute description of their manners 
and customs, and translations from 
their principal works.” A fifth edi- 
tion was published in Madras in 1863. 
The state of Mr. Ward’s health 
compelled him to visit his native 
land again, after many temporary 
changes in the country not proving 
benencial. He embarked on the 
18th December 1818, arriving in 
England in May 1819, where he 
exerted himself much to heal the 
breach between the Seramporc Mis- 
sionaries and the Parent Society. 
Ward then visited Holland and 
America in the cause of Missions, iu 
both of which countries he received 
a warm welcome, and great })ecu- 
niary aid. After returning to Eng- 
land be embarked for India again in 
May 1821 in company with several 
Missionary labourers, and during 
the voyage employed his time in 
writing Farewell Letters” to his 
friends in England and America, 
which he was subsequently prevailed 
on to publish. The work has run 
through three editions. Ward had 
8car<fely been sixteen months in India 
and resumed his labours with full 
vigour, .when his career was sud- 
denly terminated by an attack of 
cholera, to which he succumbed on 
on the 7th of March 1823 (vide 
Dubois.) 

CORRIE,Danibl, Bishop, was born 
in England in the year 1777, and was 
appointed a Chaplain on the Bengal 
establishment, 1806. He arrived 
at Calcutta in his thirtieth year 
and there met those early Mission 
labourers, Martyn', Brown, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward. On his voy- 
age out Corrie studied Hindustani, 
so after a few months’ residence at 
Calcutta, being appointed to Chunar, 
he began to preach to the natives in 
that language. In 1810 ho was 
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removed to Cawii pore where a serious bears his name, Bishop Corrie’s 
illness obliged him to proceed to sea. Madras Grammar School. 

The vessel was driven back to Cal- 
cutta by a storm and almost made a RAMMOIIUN ROY, Rajah, the 
total wreck. Corrie embarked in great Brahmin Reformer, w^as born 
another, bound to the Mauritius, in the district of Burdwan in Bengal 
which also met with severe weather about 1774. lie descended from 
and put in at Vizagapatam. The Brahmins of a very high order, bis 
sea air had so bene&ted his health, grandfather having filled some very 
that instead ofcontinuing the voyage, important posts under the Moguls, 
he returned to bis station. He Under his father's roof Rammohuii 
married a Miss Mvers in November Roy received the elements of native 
1812,auiiion which was not dissolved education, and was also taught the 
till within six weeks of his own death. Persian language., lie was next sent 
lie was appointed in the following to Patna to learn Arabic and lastly 
year to Agra, but a severe attack of to Benares, to acquire a knowledge 
liver compelled him to repair to of Sanscrit. A Brahnun by birth, 
England, where he remained two his father inculcated him* in all the 
years. Returning to India in 1817, he doctrines, observances and rights of 
was appointed Presidency Chaplain the sect, but Raminohun Roy at the 
(Calcutta) ;and in 1823, Archdeacon, early age of fifteen entertained seep- 
While holding this post, lie thrice tical ideas of the religious faith his 
suppliedthevacautSee,on the deaths ancestors had held and in which 
of Bishop Heber, and his two imme- he was being trained, and so left the 
diate successors, lie went to England parental roof, with a view of adopt- 
again in 1835, and was consecrated ing another form of religious faith. 
BishopofMadras, by the Archbishop lie went to Thibet, and sojourned 
of Canterbury, and the Bishops of there two or three years; but found 
Litchfield, Carlisle and Bangor. The the doctrines of its inhabitants as 
University of Cambridge conferred idolatrous and frivolous as those of 
upon him the degree of L. L. D. ; the Hindoos. When he returned to 
and after a short stay he sailed India his father received him with 
back to India, landing in JMadras great consideration, and from this 
in October 1835. On the 28th of time he applied himself more ardently 
the same month he was installed to the study of jSanscrit, and other 
ill St. George’s Cathedral. On the languages, and of the ancient books 
following Sunday he preached his of the Hindoos. Frequent con- 
first sermon, from Galatians, vi. 14. troversies with Brahmins regarding 
Mrs. Corrie died after his visitation their idolatry and superstition, and 
tour, ou the 21st December 1835 — his interference with their custom of 
and Bishop Corrie on the 4th of Feb- burning widows and other pernicious 
ruary 1836. He established many practices, again, excited their ani- 
Scbools in India and was universally mosity, and through their influence 
lieloved. He built a beautiful church with his family, they persuade his 
at Chunar in 1 8 1 8, and a small chapel father openly to disregard him, 
at Buxar. He suggested the organiz- though at the same time a limited 
ing of the Calcutta High l^hool, pecuniary support was continued, 
which Bishop Turner established, At the age of twenty-two, he com*- 

and his name will be handed down menced the study of the English 
to posterity in the Madras Presidency language, but not with much apfdica- 
in connection with the school whicn • tion for some five years. He was then 
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employed as Dewan in the service of wards published some of the principal 
the East India Company. Rommo- chapters of the.yedas in Bengallee 
hun Roy's fiEither die^about 1804 or and English. His religious views 
/i, having previousl^divided bis wo- roused the hatred of the Brahmins, 
perty among hiythree sons. The who commenced a suit to deprive 
brothers dying 4oon after, Ham- him of caste. After many years 
mohun Roy became the possessor of of litigation, and a great deal of 
all the wealth, and from this period money spent, it was decided in 
appears to have commenced his favor of Ramipohun Roy. His 
plans of reforming the religion of his enquiries concerning Christianity, 
countrymen, and spent large sums of the various doctrines it embraces, 
money in gratuitously distributing and the diversity of opinion prevail - 
works he nad published &r the ing among Christian authors, plung- 
purpose. He next took up his abode ed him into a sea of difficulties, so he 
in Moorshedabad, where he published set to work learning the Greek and 
in Persian a work entitled “ Against Hebrew languages and studied the 
the Idolatry of all Religionsy^ The original Scriptures himself, the result 
book was not refuted, but raised up of which was the publication in 1820, 
against him, a host of enemies. In in English, Sanscrit and Bengallee, 
1814, he purchased a garden house of a series of selections principally 
in Galcutt^ in which he resided, from the first three Gospels, which 
roplying himself to the study of the he entitled “ The Precepts of Jesus, 
English language both by reading the Guide to Peace and Happiness." 
and conversation, acquiring a know- At the close of the Preface, he writes 
ledge of Latin and Mathematics, thus, This simple code of religion 
anof gathering around him a circle and morality is so admirably calcu- 
of enquiring and intelligent Hindoos, lated to elevate men’s ideas to high 
of rank and opulence, some of whom and liberal notions of one God, who 
formed a Society in 181 8 for a species has equally subjected all living 
of Monotheistic worship. creatures, without , distinction of 

Vyas, some 2,000 years ago drew caste, rank or wealth, to change, 
up a compendious abstract of the disappointment, pain and death, and 
Vedas, which are Brahminical writ- has equally admitted all to be par- 
ings of very high antiquity, one takers ofthe bountiful mercies which 
portion respecting^ the ritual, and he has lavished over nature ; and is 
another, the principles of religion, also so well fitted to regulate the 
written in the Sanscrit language, conduct of the human race in the 
Rammobun Roy translated it into discharge of their various duties to 
the Bengallee and Hindustanee God, to themselves, and to society ; 
languages for the benefit of his that I cannot but hope the best 
countrymen, and afterwards publi^- effects from its promulgation in the 
ed an abridgement of it, for gratuit- present form." 
ous and extensive circulation. In The work was published anony- 
18IG, he published an English mously and brought upon him some 
translation of it, the title of ^^ich severe and unexpected criticisms from 
represents the work as ** the most The Friend of India^ alluding to 
celebrated and revered work on Rammobun Roy as a heathen. He 
Brahminical theology, establishing made a reply in defence under the 
the unity of the Supreme Being, and designation of ** A Friend to Truth." 
that he alone is the object of pro- Dr. Marshman published a series 
pitiation and worship." He after- of animadversions on these anonv- 
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nious publications, which led to a 
remarkable reply 4h>m Raminohun 
Roy — the second appeal — with his 
name attached to it. The follow- 
ing extract from Dr. Lent Carpen- 
ter's biography of Rammobun Roy, 
shows the doctrine be maintained 
in his second appeal to the public, 
ill defence of “ The Precepts of 
Jesus.” 

The doctrne maintained in it 
respecting God, is thus stated by 
liimself: — ‘ That the Omnipotent 
God, who is the only proper object 
of religious veneration, is one and 
undivided in person that ‘ in re- 
liance on numerous promises found 
in the sacred writings, we ought to 
entertain every hope of enjoying the 
])lcssing8 of pardon Ironi the merci- 
ful Futher, through repentance, 
wliich is declared the only means 
of procuring forgiveness for our 
failures and that he leads ^ such 
as worship him in spirit to righteous 
conduct, and ultimately to salvation, 
through his guiding influence which 
is called the Holy Spirit,’ * * given as 
the consequence of their sincere 
prayer and supplication.’ And res- 
pecting ^ Jesus of he 

speaks as the * Christ ^ J^od he 
says he places ‘ implicrt^obnlidence’ 
iu his ‘ veracity, candour, and per- 
fection he represents him as ^ a 
Reing in whom dwelt all truth, and 
who was sent wdth a divine law to 
guide mankind by his preaching and 
example as receiving from the 
Father ^ the commission to come 
into the vrorld for the salvation of 
mankind as judging the vrorld b^^ 
the wisdom of God ; as being ^ em- 
powered to perform wonderful 
works he speaks of his subordinate 
nature and receiving all the powers 
which he mani&st^ from the Fa- 
ther ; but also of his being ‘ supe- 
rior even to the angels in heaven, 
living from the beginning of the 
world to eternity and ot the Fa- ' 


ther’s • creating * all things by bim 
and for bim and he dwells with 
great satisfaction on the conclusion 
to which the instructions of Cfarist 
had led him, that the unity exist- 
ing between the Father and himself 
is ‘ a subsisting concord of will and 
design, such as existed amoiij’ his 
Apostles, and not identity of being.” 

This second appeal elicited a 
rejoinder from Dr. Marshman, to 
which Rammohim Roy published a 
reply in 1 823, under the title of the 
Final Appeal. The Proprietor of 
the Baptist Mission Press who had 
printed all his previous works, re- 
fused to print this, and Rainmohun 
Roy established a printing press for 
bringing out this and other of his 
books. 

In 1830, the king of Delhi en- 
gaged him to re])rcsent his griev- 
ances to the British Government, 
conferred on him by firman the 
title of Rajah and appointed him 
Ambassador to the British Court. 
He arrived in England on the 8th 
of April 1831 ; his negotiation was 
successful and added £30,000 a year 
to the king. His embassy and title 
was recognized by the British 
Ministers, but was objected to by 
the Court of East India Directors. 

• WJiile in England, he associated 
with the Unitarians. He intended 
returning to India again, but took ill 
with a fever at Bristol and died on 
the 27th September 1833. He was 
buried at his own request in a shrub- 
bery of Stapleton Grove, Bristol, 
without any Christian observances, 
as such would have constituted hsinff 
eeutie^ and deprive his children of 
their inheritance. The Brahminical 
thread was also found after death 
across his shoulders, evidently for 
the same reason, for he bad absn- 
lioned all eastern superstitions. An 
old friend of his, Dwarkanath Ta- 
gore, on a visit to England, out of 
respect for the memory of Rainmo- 

•>4 
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him Koy, removed his remains to the 
cemetery of Arno’s Vale, near Bris- 
tol, on the 29th of May, 1843, and 
ereefed a handsome monument over 
them in tb[e spring of the following 
year. 

Kammohun Roy was a great lin- 
guist, being able to converse and 
write in ten languages. The Abbe i 
Gregoirc writing of him in 1818 
«ays, “ The moderation with which 
he repels the attacks on his writings, 
the force of his arguments, and his 
profound knowledge of the sacred 
iiooks of the Hindoos, are proofs of| 
the fitness of the work lie has under- 
taken ; and the pecuniary sacrifices 
he has made, show a disinterestedness 
which cannot be encouraged or ad- 
mired too warridv.” The present 
Bramo 8oniaj, which has enlisted in 
its ranks so many enlightened Brah- 
mins and Hindoos, who have aban- 
doned idolatry and look upon one 
(lod and (h*entor may be said to have 
originated witli Raminohun Roy, 


placing it under the immediate 
superintendence of Roxburgh, in 
the formation of which he was assist- 
ed by Koenig. It was during .his 
stay at this Garden that Roxburgh 
prepared his “ Coromandel Plants,” 
which was published in London, 
with plates, 1795-98, in three folio 
volumes. The work is a description 
andclassification,accordingtotheLin- 
naean system, of all the most curious 
productions of the vegetable king- 
dom, discovered during a residence 
of many years on the Coromandel 
Coast. Sir Joseph Banks said of it, 
it stamped the author’s character, 
as among the first botanists since the 
days of Linneeas.” In 1 793, Rox- 
burgh was appointed keeper of the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden and chief 
Botanist to the E. I. Company. 
Here he formed the acquaintance of 
Sir W. Jones, Warren Hastings and 
Lord Teignmouth, and enriched 
i various periodical works with most 
j valuable contributions. In 1805 he 
I went to England for the benefit of 
: his health', but did not remain .there 


ROXBUIKHI, WrmaAM, Doctor j 
of Physic, Fellow of the Royal and ; 
Liiiiuean Societies and late chief j 
Botanist to the Fast Imliii CJonipany, ! 
was born at Craigie, in Ayrshire, 3rd j 
of chine 1751. His parents were! 
agriculturists, but perceiving in their I 
son a growing taste for botanical ! 
research, lie was sent at an early age 
to the University of Fdiiiburgh, 
where ho attracted the attention of 
the late Dr. Hope, then Professor of 
Botany, through whose influence, at 
Bo.\hurgh’s own desire, an appoint- 
ment was ]irociired for him as Assist- 
ant Surgeon in the F-. I, (’ompany’s 
Madras Kstahlishment. After serv- 
ing with a regiment in this capacity 
for a lew years in India, his occa- 
sional researches attracted the noticeP 
of* the Coveriiineiit of Fort ^t. 
George, who thereupon established 
Botanic f larden nt Samulcottah, ' 


long. At length in May 1814, he 
returned to EngAnd for the second 
and last time, and though in a dying 
state, was actively engaged in a new 
and important work, to be called. 
Flora Indica,” but the hand of 
death arrested its progress, fic 
died at Edinburgh about the begin- 
ning of the year 1815, in the 64th 
year of his age. His other 'works 
arc A botanical description of a 
new species of Swietenia, or Mjiho- 
gany,” 1797 ; and an “ Essay on the 
natural order of the Scitaminese 
bcsiiles various papers in Dal- 
rymple’s Oriental Depository, the 
Asiatic Researches, and the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 


YATES, Rev. William, i>, b., was 
born at Loughborough, England, on 
the 15th of December 1792, and 
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being ordained to the Ministry on i engaged. While very ill and under 
the 31st of August 1814, he chose ! medical treatment he said, should 
India as a Mission field, arriving } esteem it one of the greatest calanii- 
there in the Ship Jl/oirar,” com- I ties that A^*ould l)efaH me to have to 
manded by Captain Kemp, who j go home,*’ and when the medical 
generously gave him a free passage, j men ordered his return, he burst out 
on the 16th of April 1816. His first | into a fit of heart-rending weeping, 
station was Serainporc, hut early | and as soon as able to speak, said, 
in 1817 he moved to Calcutta, where j“T.^C 3 ^ have condemned me to go 
he continued to preach the gospel and | home.'’ He however became recon- 
teach in schools, till failing health j ciled to the measure, buoyed up 
compelled him in 1827 to suspend ! M’ith the hope that his absence from 
his labours and recruit bis exhausted j India would only be for a short time, 
strength, by a trip to his native land i and that he would return with 
by way of America. In 1830, Yates | reneAved vigour to resume his duties, 
again returned to India, and from i hut it was willed otherwise by 
this date made the translation of the j Providence ; ho died on hoard the 
Scriptures the one great business of ; steamship “ BeuliucJi^ on his way to 
his life, in addition to his ministerial j his native land, on the 3rd oi‘ 
work. The prodigious amount of* 1846, and his body was committed 
work be got through was astonishing, to the deep in liat. IJ) N., Long. 39 
especially as he was constitutionally j K. Ills whole life was distinguished 
weak, and was often laid up for weeks by elevated piety, eminent wisdom, 
together by severe indisposition, great firmness, cliild-Hkc humility, 
Amidst this, he also had to bear extensive erudition and tin wearied 
domestic affliction by the loss of his diligence. 

wife and child. Yales was deemed The following is the result of his 
among the literally onp of the first | literary laboiirH. 
linguists in India, especially in thati In English — Essays in reply to 
most difficult langiSge, the Sanscrit, j Rainruolinn Roy ; Memoirs of Chain- 
The Government of India aware of berlain; IMeinoirs of Pearce ; Theory 
his abilities offered him 1,000 Rs. of the liindoostani particle wc ; The- 
a month, (£l,200 a year) if he ory of the Hebrew verb, in the 
would devote himself wholly to their Christian Ohse7'vpt\ 
service in the preparation of books. In Samscrit — A Grammar, which 
which being refused, they offered has passed through two Editions ; a 
him half that salary for only half classified Vocabulary ; a Reader ;~ 
his time. This was also refused as Elements of Natural Philosophy; an 
he preferred to labour in the cause expurgated Edition of the Ilitopadesh 
of the Mission — a noble self-denial, the N^lodaya ; a Dictionary, con- 
considering his income at the time taining about 90u pages ; the New 
was 250 Ks. a month and house-rent Testament coni])lcte ; the Psalms ; 
free, out of which he had to support Proverbs, Genesis, with 20 chapters 
himself and family as well as pay for of Exodus ; Isaiah ; and in MS. the 
the education of a sou in England, whole Pentateuch ; Job, the writings 
Failing health again threatened to of Solomon and Daniel, 
hasten him back to England, a move In Ilindusiani — An introduction 
he was very much averse to. His to the language; Selections; Spell - 
wish was to live in the country and ing Book ; Book I and II ; Reader, I 
die in the Mission service. As a and II ; Pleasing stories ; Student's 
Missionary,^ his whole heart was’ Assistant ; the whole Bible. 
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In J/iWz^Reader 1, 11 and 111 ; 
Elements of History ; the New 
Testament. 

In Arabic — A Reader, being a 
Selection from borne of the best 
Arabian authors ; An Edition of 
Martyn’s Persian Testament. 

In Bengali — Pleasing I'ales ; Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy ; Epi- 
tome of History ; celebrated charac- 
ters of Ancient History; Abridgment 
of Fergusson’s Astronomy ; an ex- 
purgated Edition of Hitopadesli ; 
Sarsangraha, or Vernacular Class 
Book ; An introduction to the Lan- 
guage, with Selections ; the whole 
Bible ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Part 1 ; Baxter’s call to the •uncon- 
verted. 

ROTTLER, John Petbr, Doctor, 
the eminent Danish Missionary 
and Botanist, was born at Strasburg 
in June 1749. After receiving the 
rudiments of education at the Stras- 
burg Gymnasium, under Dr. Lorenzo, 
he entered the University of Stras- 
burg in his seventeenth year. Two 
new Missionaries being required for 
the Danish Mission in India, Dr. 
Lorenzo selected Kottler and his 
companion Gerlach. Having been 
ordained at Copenhagen on the drd 
of November 1775, they sailed for 
India, arriving at Tranquebar on the 
5th of August 1776. Rottler here 
applied himself most assiduously to 
the study of Tamil, and is said to 
have preached his first sermon in 
that language after less than a 
twelve months* study. While mak- 
ing his missionary tours, he applied 
himself to the study of Indian Bo- 
tany; ** and his journals of these tours 
are said to abound with the technical 
names of the plants which he met 
with.” About the year 1779, he 
married the widow of the Captain of 
a Dutch ship at Cochin, She died 
in Madras at the age of seventy-four, 
in 1827. He became known in Ger- 


many, in connection with his botani- 
cal researches about the year 1779, 
and corresponded with her greatest 
savam^ continually sending them 
botanical specimens of South Indian 
flora. The University of Erlangen 
conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy on Rottler in 1795. Ex- 
tensive collections of Bottler’s plants 
exist to this day in various Euro- 
pean Museums and Institutes. His 
scientific descriptions of the plants he 
sent to Europe were generally ac- 
cepted by botanists, but in many 
cases, he was surpassed in this respect 
by those who Iiad more favorable 
opportunities of studying Botany, 
and who changed the names of many 
without any regard for Rottler. The 
first ten years of Rottler’s life in 
India, were years of suffering. III- 
health compelled him repeatedly to 
abandon temporarily his Missionary 
work and seek relaxation in change 
of scene, air, and occupation. During 
one of these trips he wrote his 
Botanical notes on the journey 
from Tranquebar to Madras by 
Wandewash toCuddalorc and Tran- 
quebar from 29tlt December to 16th 
January 1800, with remarks on the 
plants observed during his stay at 
Madras in the Botanical Garden at 
Marmnlong under the charge of Mr. 
D. Berry,” which added much to bis 
European reputation. When Lord 
North, first British Governor of 
Ceylon, was appointed in 1795, by 
Gkivemment, to make a tour of 
inquiry through the Island, his 
Sectary, Mr. Clegbom, engaged 
the services of Rottler, as naturalist 
and interpreter, and met him by 
appointment at Jafiha on the 7ta 
of January, 1796. Mr. Cleghom 
writes of him thus ; 

“ My most worthy friend, Rottler, 
has found many curious and unde- 
scribed plants ; and the classifying 
and preserving them, together with 
his pious exhortations to such Mala- 
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bar Christians as be meets with, 
innocently and profitably fills up the 
time of this truly primitive and good 
man.” The result of this journey 
was that eventually the collection of 
plants made bv Kottler were incor- 
porated with the general Herbarium 
at King's College, London. In 1803 
Bottler, nominated by his colleagues 
at Tranquebar took charge of the 
Yepery Mission, Madras, on the 
appointment of Mr. Psezold to the 
Professorship of Tamil at Calcutta, 
subject to the approval of the Home 
Committee of the S. P. C. K., by 
whose Madras Committee he was 
appointed. He was also made Secre- 
tary of the Female Orphan Asylum. 
Mr, Psezold returned to his post in 
the following year, and in the mean- 
time, Kottler, who -had taken the 
appointment subject to the sanction 
of the Missionary College of Copen- 
hagen, heard from its Directors, who 
declined to acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment and directed him to return 
to Tranquebar. This led to his 
disconnection with the Danish 
Mission, with the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Danish Governor and 
the Danish Missionaries in India, 
and he continued to hold his appoint- 
ment of Secretaryship of the Female 
Asylum. In 1813, he was appointed 
by Government to visit the Christian 
congregations at Pulicat. On the 
death of Mr. Psezold in 1817, Kottler 
was put in charge of the Yepery 
jVIission, which with the other ap- 
pointment above alluded to, he held 
for the last eighteen years of his life. 
In 1818, he was made an Honorary 
Member of the Madras Literary 
Society; and in 1825, a Member of 
the Madras Medical Society. Hej 
died of paralysis on the 24th of 
January 1 836. A tablet was erected 
to his memory in St. Mathias’Church, 
Madras. He compiled a Tamil and 
English Dictiona^, and translated 
the Thayer Book into Tamil, which 


is used by all the Native Christians 
connected with the Church of Eng- 
land. 


ZIEGENB.ILG, BARTtfOLOMAsus. 
a celebrated Protestant Missionaiy*, 
was born at Pulsnitz, in Lusatia, 
Saxony, 24th dune 1683. Alter 
going through the usual course of 
school education at Garlitz and Ber- 
lin, he removed to the University 
of Halle in 1703, where he applied 
himself closely to biblical literature. 
The king of Denmark about this 
time wished *to send some qualified 
Missionaries to India, and Ziegen- 
balg was particularly recommended 
to him. He was accordingly or- 
dained at Copenhagen and sailed for 
India the same year, 1705, arriving 
on the 9th of July 1706, at Tran- 
quebar, where he met with great 
opposition from the Danish authori- 
ties, who for a short time even con- 
fined him. He was also prevented 
from translating the New Testament 
into the Malabar language, a work 
he had commenced. This he after- 
wards finished. Orders, hoitcvcr, 
arrived from Copenhagen for the 
Danish authorities to protect the 
Missionaries, and with some pecu- 
niary assistance received from Eng- 
land and Germany, Ziegenbalg was 
enabled to visit Madras, and the 
territories of the Mogul in 1711. 
He sailed for Europe in October 
1714 and reached Copenhagen the 
follr>wing year where he was re- 
ceived with great respect, and after 
completing a Dictionary of the 
Tamil language, which was printed 
at Halle, 1716, he proceeded to 
England, where he obtained access 
to George I and the royal family, 
and procured a passage to India from 
the East India Company. Having 
married at home he embarked at Deal 
in March 1716, and arrived at Madras 
on the 10th of August, the same 
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year, lie at once went to Tranque- 
bar and resumed bis functions. 

His health began to decline iia 
the year J718 and he was seized 
with pains in the stomach and a 
severe cough, under which he sank 
on the 23rd of February 1719. He 
w(ks buried on the following day in 
the New Jerusalem Churcli, Traii- 
quebar. His widow married again 
and returned to Denmark tlie follow- 
ing year, 

Ziegenbalg wrote a work in Her- 
man called Genealogie der Malabar- 
ishen Hotter. 

Dr. W. Hermann of the Lcipsic 
Alission, edited and published it in 
the original German Text, Madras, 
in 1867. In 18G9, Ziegenbalg’s 

Genealogy of the South Indian 
gods, a manual of the mythology 
and religion of the iK‘ople of Southern 
India, including a description ‘of 
popular Hinduism,” was freely trans- 
lated into English and enriched with 
various new editions and an index, 
by the Rev. 0. tl. Metzger, and 
published at Madras. 

RHODES, Aj.exani>kr de, a French 
Jesuit Missionary, was horn at 
Avignon in 1591. In 1(518, he pro- 
ceeded to India and resided some 
time at Goa and Macao. Ifc next 
proceeded to China from whence 
he was driven by persecutions to 
Europe. lie afterwards engaged in 
a new Mission to Persia, in which 
country he died in 1660. He wrote 
several works relative to the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in the countries 
he had visited. 

• 

HARDY, Robert Spence, Rever- 
end, was born at Preston, in 
Lancashire, on the 1st of July 1803. 
He ^joined in early life the Methodist 
Society, and entered the Ministry in 
connection with it in 1825, embark- 
ing for Ceylon the same year, where 

he laboiircll ainonrr the henthoii. 


-ALBUQUERQUE. 

I At intervals he spent twenty-three 
! years in the Ceylon Mission, and in 
] 862 was appointed general Superin- 
tendent of the South Ceylon Mission. 
While thus engaged he carefully 
studied the copious literal;|ire of the 
Buddhists, in the several languages 
in which it is preserved, and the 
results of his researches vrere pub- 
lished in English and Singhalese. 
His works on “Buddhism” and 
“ Eastern Monachism,” gained him 
great popularity among the learned ; 
and unsolicited, the Council of the 
'R. A. Society conferred upon him 
tlie high distinction of honorary 
membership. He was a great linguist, 
being thoroughly acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Portuguese, Singhalese, Pali .and 
Sanscrit, and while preparing his 
last work, a treatise on “ Christianity 
and Buddhism compared,” he was cut 
off by the hand of death. During 
his life he published in three lan- 
guages upwards of 4,000 pages. He 
breathed his last, after a painful 
illness at Ileadingley, near Leeds, 
on the 16th of April 1868. 

• 

ALBUQUERQUE, Alfonso de, a 
descendant from a bastard branch of 
the Royal Family of Portugal, was 
born in 1 453, near the town of Alban- 
dra, about 20 miles from Lisbon. He 
w'as first known in Indian History in 
1503, when he conducted a fleet to 
India and defeating the Zamorin of 
Calicut, secured the king of Cochin 
on his throne. After building a 
Port at Cochin, which was consi- 
dered the foundation of the Portu- 
guese Empire in India, he returned 
to Lisbon in 1504, and was again 
sent out to India in 150G, in com- 
mand of a squadron of five ships, 
forming a part of a fleet under the 
orders of Tristan da Cunha: Albu- 
querque was detached to command 
in the Arabian Seas. After reduc- 
inrr mnst of the chief trading towns 
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between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, he captured Ormuz, but 
eventually obliged to evacuate it. 
In 1508 being joined by some other 
ships he proceeded to the JVlalabar 
Coast, having received a secret com- 
mission to supersede Don Francisco 
d*Almeida, Govenior of the Indies. 
Almeida on being informed of this 
imprisoned Albuquerque, but ere 
three months had elapsed, he was 
set at liberty by the arrival of the 
C randMarslial of Portugal,Coutin ho, 
with a powerful fleet. Almeida 
returned home, and Albuquerque, 
was appointed General and Coin- 
niander-in-Chief in India. In an 
affray with the Zamorin, the Marshal 
was killed and Albuquerque wiiile 
going to his rescue was desperately 
wounded. Against the original 
designs of the Court of Portugal, 
Albuquerque laid siege to and cap- 
tured the Island of Goa, on the 
Malabar Coast, about miles in 
circumference. Rut he was driven 
from it, by its owner, a Moor named, 
Idalcan, in 1510. In the same year, 
three months after, (25th November) 
Albuquerque with strong reinforce- 
incuts sent out from Portugal, at tack- 
ed Goa and carried it by storm, and 
firmly established the Portuguese 
government there. A detaclimeiit of 
the fleet was ordered to proceed to 
Malacca, under the command of 
Diego de Vascoiicellos, but Albuqu- 
crcjiie's ambition led him to seize the 
appointed commander and send liini 
hack to Portugal, while he himself 
undertook the expedition and cap- 
tured Malacca, llevc he erected a 
strong fort, coined money, establish- 
ed laws, conciliated the natives and 
founded the Portuguese power as 
strongly at Malacca as he had done 
at Goa. He returned to Goa in 1 512, 
having had a most toinpcstuoiis 
voyage oil which he was shipwreck- 
ed and nearly lost. During his 
absence, Goa was again besieged 


by the Zamorin and Idalcan, but 
Albuquerque' soon established his 
sway again and fixed the Por- 
tuguese influence on a sure footing 
from Cape Comorin to <Ioa. The 
desire of the Portuegese Court was 
still to prosecute the war in the Red 
Sea, with the object of destroying 
the existing Itulian trade with 
Egypt and monopolise it. In 15151, 
Alhuquerquc sailed for Aden, iu 
trying to reduce which place he was 
repulsed. He then entered the Red 
Sen, commaiuling the first European 
fleet wJiich ever entered it, but 
various disasters compelled him to 
return to India without accomplish- 
ing his designs. Albuquerque after 
this failure, vowed never to cut his 
heard till he had regained Ormuz, 
and it is said that he wore it till he 
could knot it to his girdle. He made a 
second attempt in 1515 with success. 
He here fell sick, and on his return 
to Goa, the tidings of bis rccaljrcach- 
ed him which accelerated his disease. 
He died on the IGth of December 
1515, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. His body was buried at Goa, 
in tlic C^Jhurch of ‘ Our Tjady,’ which 
he iiad built. Fifty years after, his 
bones were conveyed to Portugal, 
His tomb used to be frequented by 
the natives, Avbo loved his just and 
liiimanc rule and prayed for help 
against the injustice of his successors. 

ALMEIDA, Francisc^o, wsis the 
first INirtugucsc Viceroy of India. 
On the 25th March 1505, he sailed 
from Ijisbon to fill this iraportaht 
post. Rarros says, “ His embarka- 
tion was the most brilliant that had 
ever taken place in Portugal. His 
force consisted of 1,500 men, all 
belonging to very respectable fami- 
lies ; many of them were noblemen 
of the king’s household, all anxious 
to serve under so distinguished a 
leader.” lie reached Qqjlon on the 
22nd of July of the same year. 
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Though his intentions were peaceful, 
Ibrahim the Moorish king of that 
city fled, so Almeida gave the crown 
to Mabommed Anconni. He next 
proceeded to Mombaza, which he 
destroyed, and then to Cannanore, 
where he received an embassy from 
the king of Bijianugger, who pro* 
posed a treaty of alliance, and oifer- 
ed his own daugiiter in marriage, 
lie here erected a fortress and made 
a shipment of spices, in eight vessels, 
which on their way home discovered 
the Island of Madagascar, llis son, 
Lorenzo (vide Ai.mi:ji>a, Lorenzo) 
w'as engaged in the nav^al expedition 
against the Soldan of Egypt ; bis 
defeat and death induced Almeida 
to avenge the Portuguese cause, and 
though re-called, he sailed to Onar, 
burnt some vessels of the king of 
Calicut, took the town of Dabul and 
destroyed it, and then engaged the 
Egyptian fleet, near Diu, in the 
kingdpm of Cambay and gained a 
complete victory over it. Almeida 
surrendered his government to 
Albuquerque (vide Albuquerque) 
in 1509, and returned to Portugal. 
In an atfray with the natives at 
Jaldanha Bay on the coast of Africa, 
where he stayed to get a supply of 
water, he was killed by the thrust 
of a spear into his throat by a native. 

ALMEIDA, Lorenzo, the son of 
Don Francisco Almeida, was a 
Naval Commander, who served un- 
der his father, the first Portuguese 
Viceroy in India. He made the 
first establishment in Ceylon, and 
took the Maldivc Islands. 

He next distinguished himself in 
an encounter with the Egyptian 

S uadron in 150G in the port of 
[laul. The two squadrons fought 
equally and bravely, and when night 
came, some of Lorenzo’s officers 
advised him to cross the bar and 
put to sea,J)ut though wounded, he 
refused to do so, as he considered it 


a cowardly act OxL the Portuguese 
squadron sailing out next morning, 
Lorenzo’s vessel was the last, and 
the enemy directed their fire against 
her in particular. Bhe got sepa- 
rated from the sauadron and the 
enemy fired on ner mercilessly. 
Though urged by his men to save 
himself in a boat, the gallant Lo- 
renzo would not abandon them. A 
shot carried off one of his legs ; he 
then ordered his men to tie him to 
the mast, where be continued to 
cheer and encourage them till ano- 
ther shot blew away the left side of 
his chest. The vessel then stranded, 
was easily hoarded by the enemy, 
and the crew were carried away 
captives. 

DAY, Francis, the Founder of 
Madras, was a servant of the East 
India Company sent out to make 
a trading settlement in Southern 
India. Masulipatam and Arma- 
ghaum, w’cre the first places — 
oppressions from the native governor 
at Masulipatam compelled a removal 
to the latter place which being found 
unsuitable for trade, Day m'es ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors at 
home to find a spot more favourable. 
Day proceeded to the Portuguese 
settlement of St. Thome, where 
he met with unexpected success. 
Thou^ the surf was heavy and 
dangerous, he found the place well 
situated for obtaining coast goods. 
He received every encouragement 
from both the Natives and the Portu- 
guese and through the influence 
of the Naick of the district obtained 
a grant of land from the Rajah of 
Chandragherry, with permission to 
build a fort. The extent of land 
granted was five miles along the 
coast and one mile inland. Thus 
was formed the first settlement in 
Madras, 1639. Day also founded a 
Factory at Pipley in 1635, and at 
Balasore in Orissa, 164i!. 
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RHEEDE, Hsnry Adrian Dasax- 
SNSTEiNRAN, WRSR Celebrated Dutch 
botanist, and governor of the ! 
coast of Malabar in the seventeenth 
century. He went to India early in 
life, and acquired this position by 
distinguishing himself in the service 
of his country. He was ’'extreme! v 
fond of Botany and devoted much 
of his time to its study, the result of 
which was the publication in Amster- 
dam, 1678-1703, in 12 folio volumes 
of his ^^Hortuslndicus Malabaricus,** 
with 794 plaies. Prom this work 
another emanated, under the title of 
Flora Malabarica,** compiled by 
Gaspar Commelin : and Sir John ! 
Hill, translated the Ist volume intoj 
English. The period of the death | 
of llheede is uncertain, but he is 
supposed to have died between the 
years 1696-1703. 


HASTINGS, Francis Rawdon, 
Marquis of, the son of the Earl of 
Moira, was born in 1 754, entered 
the army iu 1771, and served for 
seven years in the American war of 
independence and ivas rewarded for 
his services with an English peerage. 
He next served with the Duke of 
York, against the French in Holland. 
When the Whigs came into powxr 
in 1B06, he was appointed Master- 
General of the ordnance, a post 
which he resigned on the fall of his 
party. In 1 8 1 2, he obtained through 
the influence of the Prince Regent 
the Governor-Generalship of India, 
hut it was not till the 4th October 
1813, that he took the oaths and a 
seat in Council. He came out with 
the same views as his two predecessors 
had held, but soon expressed his 
opinion that our object in India 
ought to be to cender the British Go- 
vernment paramount in effect, if not 
declaredly so, to bold the other States 
as vassals, though not in name, and 
to oblige them, in return for our gua* 


rantee and protection, to perform the 
two great feudatory duties of support- 
ing our rule with all their forces, and 
submitting their mutual differences 
to our arbitration,*’ and during his 
administration of nearly ten years, 
he accomplished vrhat Wellesley had 
intended — to make the Company 
supreme. 

Hastings WTOte On my taking 
the reins of Government, seven 
different quarrels, likel}^ to demand 
the decision of arms, were transferred 
to me.** The seeds of a general w^ar 
had been sown by the withdrawal of 
our influence from the Courts of the 
native Princes during the preceding 
eight years. When Jeswunt Rao 
Ilolkar became insane, no authority 
could check the excesses of his 
soldiery. Ameer Khan was laving 
waste Rajpootana in defiance of the 
British power, Sindiah was trying 
to increase his power by usurpations. 
The Peishwa who was re-instated 
at Poona, by the aid of the Coin- 
panv in 1802, was endeavouring 
to tnrow off the British yoke. The 
Pindarees were spreading desolation 
throughout Central India, and on 
the northern frontier of the Bengal 
presidency, the Nepalese or Goorkhaa 
were making encroachments on 
British territory, and with this power 
Hastings had first to grapple, under 
the difKculties of an army, reduced 
by a spirit of unwise economy and — 
with an empty treasury. This cloud 
had been looming in the distance dor« 
ing Lord Minto's administration. He 
bM forwarded a demand in June 
1813, for the restitution of Bootwul 
and ^oraj, which the Qoorkbas bad 
seized in Goruckpore. The reply, 
refusing to resign the districts,reachra 
Calcutta after Hastings bad assumed 
the government, and he insisted on 
the demand: The Goorkha cabinet 
still refusing, war was declared. 
Hastings raised a loan in Lucknow 
of two" crores of Rupees from the 
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Nabob Vizier, and planned that the 
campaign should be carried out in 
lour simultaneous points of attack. 
Four British armies assembled, 
numbering thirty thousand men with 
sixty guns. ' The first division under 
General Sir Robert Gillespie failed 
(vide Gillespie). The divisions 
under General J. S. Wood and 
General Morlcy also failed owing to 
tiie imbecility of the commanders, 
'i'he successful division which sub- 
jugated this wild, mountainous 
country, where 

'Alps peer o'er Alps, & hills o'er hills arise.* 

was under the command of General 
Sir David Ochterlouy, (vide Ochter- 
lony). The Nepaul war was brought 
to a close on the dth March 1816, and 
between this date and the breaking out 
of the t*iudaree Avar, a serious insur- 
rection occurred at Bareilly, in conse- 
quence of the levying of a house-tax. 
It was suppressed by a Government 
military force. This event shewed 
Hastings the impolicy of allowing 
the great land-owners in the Doab 
to continue to garrison with armed 
retainers, their castles and strong- 
holds. Dyarani, a relative of the 
Rajah of Bhurtporc,and aiieighbour- 
ingZemindar became very refractory, 
'riie former possessed the fortress of 
Ifatras (now, a peaceful Railway 
Station !) considered one of the 
strongest in the country. Hastings 
determined that this baronial castle 
should no longer set the British 
Government at defiance. Forty -five 
mortars and three breaching batteries 
opened hre on it on the Ist of March 
1 S 1 7. The garrison had stood this rain 
of shot and shell for fifteen hours, 
when their great magazine blew up, 
producing a concussion which was 
felt at Agra, thirty miles distant. 
Dyaram esca{)cd, but half the garri- 
son was destroyed, and the reduction 
of this fortress struck terror into the 
hearts of the other contumacious’ 


Zemindars of the Doab and secured 
their ready submission. 

As stated before, when Hastings 
assumed the reins of government, the 
Pindarees were desolating Central 
India. He represented to the Court 
of Directors the increasing danger of 
this predatory jmwer, but still hug- 
ging their non-intervention policy, 
in reply to his despatch of the 29th 
September 1815, they prohibited him 
** from engaging in plans of general 
confederacy, and of offensive opera- 
tions against thePindarees either with 
a view to their utter extirpation, or 
in anticipation of expected danger.’* 
During our first disasters in Nepaul, 
Sindiah and the Rajah of Nagpore 
attacked Bhopal, which State had 
always rendered the British every 
aid in its power, so Hastings, before 
the receipt of the abovenamed 
despatch, warned Sindiah and the 
Rajah of Nagpore, that their troops 
must be withdrawn forthwith, as 
Bhopal was under British protection. 
They withdrew, but the projected 
alliance wdth Bhopal failed. 

To turn to the affairs of Poona. 
Bajee Row, the last of the Peishwas, 
possessed none of the talents which 
had distinguished his ancestors. 
jMost of his time was spent in 
amassing treasure and going on 
pilgrimages. 11c absorbed all the 
estates of the minor chiefs under 
him, and in 1 8 1 2, determined to add to 
his dominions the jagheerdars of the 
south, but they were too powerful 
for him, and the Resident had to 
interfere, when they refused to send 
their contingents to drive back the 
Pindarees. About the year 1813, 
Trimbukjee, who was originally a 
spy, began to rise to notice at the 
Peishwa's Court. He had a bitter 
hatred towards the British, and was 
ahvays urging Bajee Row to break 
his alliance with them. The con- 
federacy of 1 8 1 5,against theCompany 
’ was chiefly formed by him. He 
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next established the influence of 4)]s 
master at the Court of Giiaccrat. 
The lease of the district of Ahmeda* 
had to the Guickwar for ten years, 
was about to expire, who, now 
anxious to renew it, sent his 
Minister, Gungadhur Shastree to 
make the necessary arrangements. 
But the Peishwa bestowed it on 
Trimhukjee, his favourite. On this 
the Shastree wished to return to 
Baroda, hut was induced to stay at 
Poona some time with the hopes 
held out of receiving a post of high 
dignity from the Peishwa. His 
conduct however gave offence, and 
it was determined to murder him. 
He was cut to pieces on his return- 
ing from a shrine after dusk, w'hile 
on a pilgrimage with the Peishwa. 
The British Resident, Mr. Elphin- 
stoiie, on investigation found that 
Trimhukjee was guilty of the foul 
act and requested the Peishwa to 
give him up. He hesitated : Elphin* 
stone called up troops to the capital : 
cowed the Peishwa, delivered 'rrim- 
bukjee over on the ‘25th September 

1815, on condition that his life should 
be spared. He was sent to the fort 
of Tannah, in the island of Salsettc, 
w'here he freely admitted the murder 
of the Shastree, hut stated that he 
had not acted without his master’s 
orders, lie escaped in SSeptember 

1816, and was the prime mover of 
the hostility of the Peishwa, 1816-17 
alluded to further on. 

In October 1816, the Pindarees 
crossed the Nerbudda and pillaged 
the country as far south as the 
Kistna, and in February 1817, so 
elated with their success, joined by 
additional numbers, they plundered 
the civil station of Guntoor, and the 
villages around, whose inhabitants^ 
had not seen an enemy’s camp fires 
since Clive annexed the Northern 
Circars to the Company’s territories 
in 1765. Mr. Canning described the 
incursion thus, “ rapine, murder in 


all its shapes, torture, rape an<l con- 
flagration, were not rare andacciden** 
tal occurrences in their progress, but 
the uniform object of every enterprize. 
There were instances where the whole 
female population of a village preci* 
pitated themselves into the wells as 
the onl}' refuge from these brutal and 
barbarous s|^ilcrs ; where at their 
approach, fathers of families sur- 
rounded their own dwellings with 
fuel and perished with their children 
in the flames kindled by their own 
hands.” When the news reached 
Calcutta of this incursion in the 
Company’s territories, troops w^ere 
sent instantly to Masulipatam, but 
ere they arrived, the Pindarees had 
moved oft. In May 1816, Hastings 
concluded a subsidiary treaty with 
the State of Nagpore through which 
the Pindarees passed on crossing the 
Nerbudda. A force of 6,000 infantry, 
a regiment of cavalry and some 
artillery were subsidised by the 
Nagpore State at a cost of seven and 
a half lacs (ii75,000) a year. An 
alliance was also attempted with 
Jeyporc, but on account of the 
duplicity of its Rajah, it fell through. 
The Court of Directors when they 
heard of the raid of the Pindarees 
on Guntoor, changed their opinion 
regarding non-interfbrence, and 
came round to the views of Hastings. 
Before their “permissive despatch’* 
arrived, the Pindarees made 
another plundering expedition, and 
liad crossed the Nerbudda in the 
face of the subsidiary troops of Nag- 
pore who were posted along its 
banks, which force in Hastings’ 
opinion was sufficient to prevent 
them, but it was so unproportionately 
small that wide gaps of even ninety 
miles existed, through which the 
Pindarees passed in hordes, unseen. 
This produced a change in the views 
of the Council at Calcutta also, who 
had hitherto been opposed to Hast- 
ings, and on the Kith December 
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1816, it was unanimously revived Piadarees, to form a new treaty 
that the resolution adopted of with the Peishwa as he was so little 
refraining from any system of offen- to be depended upon. The treaty 
sire operations against the Findarees was signed on the 13th June 1817, 
till the sanction of the Court could by which the Peishwa agreed to re- 
be received should be abandoned, nounce Trimbukjee altogether, to 
and that vigourous measures for the relinquish his character as supreme 
suppression of the Pindarecs had head of the Mahrattahs, to dismiss 
become an indispensable object of the agents of all foreign princes 
public duty.** from nis Court, to resign Saugor 

Silently, preparations were com- and Bundlekund and to cede terri- 
menced to take the field in the cold tory yielding twenty-four lacs of 
seosonof 1817, andSindiah wasasked rupees (£240,000) a year, in lieu 
to co-operate. He had not forgotten of the contingent of 5,000 horse and 
the field of Assaye. The recent 3,000 foot, which by the treaty of 
success of the English in the sub- Bassein he agreed to maintain as an 
juration of Nepaul^ also made him auxiliary force. These terms appear 
think deliberately at this crisis, severe, but were absolutely necessary, 
when Hastings had secured the Hastings* vindication of his proceed- 
resources of Nagpore, when the ing is thus expressed, exacted 
neutral policy seemed evidently cessions from him as the penalty 
abandoned, and the spirit of Wei- of his base and profligate attempt to 
lesley animated the Court of Di- excite a general conspiracy against 
rectors and the Council at Calcutta, us. These terms were in themselves 
so he promised his co-operation, but severe. When however they are 
with no small amount of reluctance, measured by the magnitude of the 
After Trimbukjee’s escape. Hast- injury aimed at us, they will not 
ings discovered, that Bajee Row appear harsh, nor will the necessity 
though professing great friendship of them be doubted, when it is con- 
towardstheBritisn resident (Elphin- sidered that our experience has 
stone) at Poona, was engaged in shown the impossibility of relying 
active and hostile negotiations with on his most solemn ' professions. 
Sindiah, Holkar, Ameer Khan and We had no choice, consistently 
tike Pindarees. Trimbulgee him- with our security, but to cripple 
self was directing the movements of him, if we left him on the throne.*’ 
seditious troops, and when the When Hastings in July 1817, 
Peishwa began to collect guns and proceeded up the country, thus was 
bullocks and sent away his valuables Central India distracted. There were 
to his strongest fortress, Elphinstone no less than 100,000 soldiers, entire- 
ordered British troops into Poona, ly beyond the control of the Govern- 
and sent several detachments against ment, and whose only means of sub- 
the insurrectionary bands, collecting sistence was by plunder and acts of 
around, who were routed in every violence. The«^ military operations 
instance. Elphinstone then demanded he was now about to engage in were 
and procured the surrender of three without parallel in the previous 
of the Peishwa’s fortress, and offered history of India. The powers of 
two and a half lacs of rupees Governor-General and Commander- . 
(£25,000) for the apprehension in-Chief were combined in hh 
of Trimbukjee. Hastings however hands. The three Presidencies were 
deemed it advisable on the eve of called on to furnish troops which 
beginning his operations against the amounted to a force of 116,000 
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infantry and cavalrv with 300 Bajee* Row and the Rigah of Nag- 
gnns — and the whole advanced to pore, which will be presently allud- 
converge on the haunts of the Pin- ed to. 

darees. Sindiah was little to be When the Bengal forces ahd the 
depended upon, so Hastings de- army of the Deccan began to ad* 
xnanded that his troops should be vance in October towards the Pin- 
placed at his disposal, and that as a darees in the south of Malwa, Bajee 
guarantee of his sincerity, a British Row’s plot of forming a confederacy 
garrison should be temporarily ad- among the Mahrattah powers to 
mitted into the fortress of Hindiah on overthrow the Company, exploded, 
the Nerbudda, and into Asseerghur, Bajee Row in the full assurance that 
said to be the strongest fort in India. Sindiah and Ameer Khan w^ere 
Hastings took the field on the 16th already in the field, and that the 
October, and crossed the Jumna on a Rajah of Na^pore and Holkar 
bridge of boats, which cut Sindiah would follow,* himself broke out on 
off from all communication with the the 5th November, the Rajah of 
Peishwa and the Pindarees. Con- Nagpore on the 26th, and Holkar on 
founded by the rapidity of these the 16th December. Thus corn- 
movements, Sindiah signed the treaty menced the last Pindaree and 
dictated by Hastings, and thus saved Mahrattah war, 1817-18. After 
his possessions from the fate which signing the treaty of the 13th June, 
overtookthe otherMahrattah powers. Bajee Row proceeded on apilgrimage 
While making these arrangements and returned in October, after having 
beforeOwalior, the cholera broke out done his utmost to augment his 
frightfully in the British camp, pro- armv which he informed Mr. 
ducing a diminution in the strength Blphinstone was intended to co- 
of the force by deaths and deser- operate against the Pindarees. But 
tions, including camp followers, of signs of disaffection were noticed 
twenty thousand men. Hastings among the Peishwa’s numerous 
collected his staff and told them cavalry, so the British force was 
that if he fell a victim to the dis- moved from Poona to Kirkee, a 
ease, they were to bury him in his more defensible position. It con- 
tent under the table, so that his sisted of only 3,000, while the Mah- 
death should be concealed from raitah army amounted to 18,000 
Sindiah until he had fulfilled his horse and 8,000 foot. It was on the 
engagements. A removal of the 5th of November that Hastings lay 
camp checked the epidemic. before Sindiah’s capital, Gwalior and 

Hastings then informed the dictated a treaty which detached 
native princes that the British him from the confederacy. The 
Government had abandoned their same day witnessed the battle of 
neutral policy and intended to form Kirkee, the flight and downfall of 
alliances with them which would the last of the Peishwas and the 
protect them from the oppressions surrender of Poona, though the 
they had hitherto experienced. Residency had been destroyed by 
Zalim Singh, who managed the fire, together with all Mr. Blphin- 
Afghan principality of Kotah, the stone’s valuable papers ! Appa &hib, 
Nabob of Bbopal, the Rajahs of the Regent of Nagpore, witn 18,000 
Joudhpore, Boondee, Odeypore, men attacked the Kesidenev of Nag- 
Jeypore and others accepted the pore, where Mr. Jenkii^ the British 
terms with jov. Ameer Singh held Resident, resided. This was a most 
back till he heard of the defeat ofj appalling crisis, for the force at the 
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Residency only consisted of two 
battalions of Madras Infantry ; two 
companies of the Resident’s escort, 
three troops ofBengal Cavalry and 
a detachment of Madras Artillery, 
with four six-pounders, but the 
enemy was repulsed by a gallant 
charge made by Captain Fitzgerald 
who commanded the Bengal Cavalry. 
This is known as the battle of 
Seetabuldee. Twenty years later, 
the Order of the Bath was con- 
ferred on Mr. Jenkins and Cap- 
tain Uoyd, the survivors. On 
the news spreading of the state of 
affairs, reinforcements poured Into 
Nagpore fronv all quarters, and Mr. 
Jenkins was able to dictate terms 
to the Rajah on the 15th December 
(1817). He yielded, and was leni- 
ently allowed to resume his dignities, 
but he still continued to incite his 
wild chiefs to resist and throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the British 
troops. Ultimately it was discover- 
ed that he was Carrying on a clan- 
destine corresijondcnce with the 
Peishwa, with a view of combining 
their armies for the prosecution of 
the war. Hastings ordered him to 
be confined at Allahabad, and the 
next heir was raised to the throne. 
On the 2d May 1818, Appa Sahib 
set forward on his journey, and by 
bribing the guard, escaped. He died 
at Lahore subsequently, a pensioner 
on the bounty of Runjeet Sing. 

The progress of events in Holkar’s 
camp was also hostile. On the 21st 
December 1817, Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who commanded the army of the 
Deccan, met him ; and the battle of 
Mahidpore was fought, by which 
the Mahrattahs were entirely defeat- 
ed (vide MAiiCOiiM). The treaty 
which followed, ceded territory to 
the Company, Zalim Sing, Ameer 
Khan and Gufeor Khan, (the head 
of the Patan faction in Holkar’s 
anny) both of whom retained thHr 
independence at the expense of the 


kingdom, which had been a scene 
of anarchy for twenty-five' years. 

The Findarecs were next hemmed 
in and entirely crushed. Chettoo, 
their famous leader, fleeing, met his 
death in the forests of Asserghur 
from the attack of a» tiger. 

The Pindaree and Mahrattah 
war was brought to a close by the 
pursuit and surrender of thePeishwa, 
Bajee Row. On the 28th November 
1 817, he began his retreat southward, 
closely pursued. He was met by a 
small British force at Korygaum, 
about sixteen miles from Poona. The 
Mahrattah army was hurled against 
this little band of heroes, who at 
frightful odds vanquished them. 
Bajee Row fled towards the Carnatic, 
but his progress was arrested by Sir 
Thomas Munro. General Smith came 
up with him at the village of Ashtee 
on the 19th Februa^ 1818. The 
Peishwaupbraided hisG eneral,Gokla, 
for allowing him to be taken so by 
surprise. The brave Gokla pushed 
at the head of 300 horse, on the Bri*- 
tish sabres, and fell with three 
pistol shots and three sabre cuts, 
expiring on the field of honor, 
gracefully covering himself with 
his shawl. He was the last and 
the greatest of the Mahrattah com- 
manders. The Rajah of Sattara was 
rescued at the battle of Ashtee, was 
conducted to the palace of his an- 
cestors and installed on the throne 
of Sevajee. Hunted down on all 
sides, Bajee Row on the 16th of 
May, sent an agent to Sir John 
Malcolm at Mhow, appealing to the 
generosity of the British Govern- 
ment, who, greatly moved by the 
letter opened a negotiation with him, 
which concluded with a promise 
from Malcolm of a personal allow- 
ance of 8 lacs of Rupees (£80,000) a 
year. Hastings considered this far 
too liberal. He had settled to allow 
him only 2 lacs. Malcolm’s arrange- 
ments led to many discussions, but 
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in justice to him it must be said, that 
his policy- received the entire ap- 
probation of Ochterlony, Munro^ 
Elphinstone and Jenkins. (Vide 
Nana Sahib.) 

Lord Hastings held very liberal 
views, and gave a powerful im- 

E ulse to the cause of education in 
Eidia, during his administration. 
Lady Hastings established a School 
at llarrockpore, and even com- 
piled treatises for the use of the 
scholars. Hastings constructed a Ca- 
nal bringing the pure water of the 
Jumna into Delhi; and Calcutta, 
which since the days of Wellesley, 
hod been utterly neglected, was 
vastly improved. The only blot upon 
his administration was the interest 
he evinced in the Banking iirm of 
Talmcr and Co., at llydcrabad, but 
as soon as he became aware through 
Metcalfe, of its disgraceful proceed- 
ings, he passed a severe condemnation 
on them and made arrangements for 
relieving the Nizam from his inexor- 
able creditors. A twelvemonth after 
Palmer and Co. were paid off. they 
became insolvent. Some slight im- 
putations made by the Court of 
Directors regarding Hastings' con- 
nection with Palmer and Co., led 
him to send in bis resignation. The 
Court then tendered him their thanks 
for the unremitting zeal and eminent 
ability with which, during a period 
of nine years he had administered 
the Government of British India 
with such high credit to himself and 
advantage to the interests of the East 
India Company.’' He embarked for 
Europe on the |st January 1823. In 
1825, at a debate in the India House 
regarding Palmer and Co.’s transac- 
tions, a resolution was proposed that 
nothing contained in the papers 
tended to affect in the slightest 
degree, the personal character or 
integrity of the late Governor Gc- 
nersu.” An amendment followed, 
stating that while admitting that 


there was no ground for imputing 
corrupt motives to the late Governor 
General, the Court records its appro- 
bation of all the despatches sent oat 
by the Court of Directors.*^ These 
despatches charged Hastings, with 
“ having lent the Company’s credit 
to the transactions at Hyderabad, 
not for the benefit of the Nizam, 
but for the sole benefit of Palmer 
and Co., with having studiously sup- 
pressed important information, with 
proceedings which were without 
parallel in the records of the East 
India Company and with assuming 
to elude all check' and control."' 
Thus was he ungratefully dismissed, 
notwithstanding his brilliant admi- 
nistration, with the Court’s verdict 
that he was simply not guilty 
of having acted from corrupt mo- 
tives. 11c felt the indignity cast 
upon, and died at Malta, 24th 
August 1827. Among his letters 
one was found, containing a request 
that, after death, his right hand 
might be cut off, and preserved until 
the death of the Marchioness, to 
he put into her coffin and be buried 
with her. The request was com- 
plied with. In 1828, the India 
House, to make some amends, for 
their vote of censure, placed 2 lacs 
of rupees (.£20,000) in the hands of 
Trustees for the benefit of iiis son. 


NANA SAHIB, the fiend of the 
Indian mutiny of 1857, was the son 
of a J^rahmin from the Deccan, 
born about 1 820, and liis real name 
was Dhundu Punt. He was adopt- 
ed as a son by the childless and 
pensioned Peishwa of Poona, Bajee 
Kao in 1827, and educated as a 
Hindu nobleman — was taught Eng- 
lish, and associated much with Euror 
pcans, in whose amusements and 
S|K>rt.s he was particularly fond of in- 
dulging. It was necessary for the 
fide termination of thcMahrattah war 
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of 1818, that Bajee Rao should worse death, is well known and told 
surrender, and Sir John Malcolm, in frightful detail in various works 
was deputed to treat with him. By of the period. (Vide Nbul.) After 
skilftil ncgociation and his own a series of engagements, in which 
personal influence, he induced Baiee Nana Sahib was continually the 
Rao to do so, to give up all his loser, he was driven beyond the 
pretensions, and become a pensioner English frontier into Nepaul. A 
of the British Government. It was j large reward was offered by Govern- 
stipulated that 8 lacs of Rujxjes ! ment for his capture, but with no 
(£80,000) a year should be his life- result. Vague rumours of his death 
pension. Lord Hastings considered have floated about from time to time, 
the grant far too liberal, as Bajee but it is still uncertain whether the 
Rao had violated the trea^ of monster is dead or alive. 

Bassein, 1802, and on Bajee Rao's 

death in 1853, Lord JLlalhousie ELPHINSTONE, Mountstuabt, 
directed that the pension should be the fourth son of Johii^ eleventh 
discontinued, as the claimant, Nana Lord Elphinstonc, was born in Scot- 
8ahib, was only an adopted son. land in 1779, where the first four- 
I’he Nana then sent an envoy to teen years of his life were spent, 
London to appeal to the Court of most of them in Edinburgh Castle. 
Directors, but he was unsuccessful. After a two years residence in 
He was however allowed to retain England, under the ediKfition&l 
some of the State of a native prince charge of Dr. Thomson, bf Ketui^ 
—a retinue of 200 soldiers, 3 field ington, one of his uncles, Mr. Adam, 
pieces and the jageer and fortified father of John Adam, who acted 
residence of Bithoor. Tlie imagi- as (rovernor General during a brief 
nary injury he suffered under, : iiiter-rcgnuni (vide Adam), procur- 
rankled in bis breast, and he gratified cd him an Indian writership. He left 
his loiig-wi8he<l for revenge, when England in July 1795, with his 
the mutiny of 1857 broke out. cousin John Adam, as a fellow pas- 
Offering his aid to the English, he senger, and landed in (Calcutta ivhen 
treacherously placed liinisell at the Sir John Shore ivas Governor Gerie- 
head of the mutineers, and perpe- ral of India. Ti'hc first notew'orthy 
trated unparalleled deeds of atrocity, incident in Elphinstone's India career 
The tragedy of Cawnpore — the way is his escape by hard riding from 
in which some hundreds of English Benares, one day in 1799, when the 
men, helpless women and innocent followers of the deposed prince Vizier 
children, exposed to a broiling sun, Ali, fell on the British officers at the 
were obliged to seek protection be- Residency and massacred all wdthin 
hind intrcnchments and guns from their reach. When Lord Wellesley 
the fuxy of the inhabitants of a was appointed Governor General 
country, ruled by England — the w^ay in 1798, the state of India wm 
at length in which they were after most unsettled. In Southern India 
intense sufferings induced to believe Tippoo was to be subdued, and 
by the Nana that they would be in Central India the Mahrattabs. 
safely sent down the Ganges in boats In 1801 Elphinstonc was appoint- 
to Calcutta, — the way in which they ed Assistant to the British Resi- 
were mercilessly fired upon, when dent (Sir Barry Close) at Poonah 
^y boarded these boats— the way — the Court of the Peishwa — ^the 
in which the women were spared groatest of the Mahrattah princes, 
only to meet with dishonour and a The first Mahrattah war breaking 
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out in 1 803, Elphinstone was appoint- 
ed Interpreter to Ck>lonel .A^hur 
Wellesley, brother of the Governor 
General, with whom he rode at the 
battle of Assaye, flank to flank. Such' 
was his coolness and courage, that at 
the close of the campaign the Colonel 
told him that he had ** mistaken his 
calling, for be was certainly born a 
soldier.” 

On the conclusion of peace, Elphin- 
stone after a residence at the Court 
of the Rajah of Berar, representing 
British interests, was appointed the 
first British envOT to the king^ of 
Cabool.in 1809, Lord Minto being 
then Governor General. The Cabom 
Mission failed. One good resulted 
from it, viz., Elphinstone’s Historv 
of the kingdom of Cabool,*’ a work 
of which a third edition was called 
for thirty years afterwards, when the 
disasters of 1838-42, in th2t coun- 
try, excited a painful interest in the 
minds of all Englishmen?^' Elphin- 
stone, returned to Calcutta and re- 
mained there throughout the year 
1810, and in the following year was 
appointed Resident at Poona, Henry 
Marty n was a fellow passenger on the 
voyage from Calcutta to Bombay, 
and the soldier-statesman and the 
priest were on very fnendly terms. 
The year 1817 heralded in the 
fourth Mahrattah war, when the 
Peisbwa endeavoured to threw off 
the British yoke, which ended in* 
a complete defeat of * his troops 
at the battle of Kirkee in No- 
vember 1817, though the Residen- 
cy at Poona, containingml Elpbin- 
stone’s journals, notes and mate- 
rials for future literary works 
was burnt. In the following year 
Elphinstone’s administrative abilities 
were called into play in the settle- 
ment of the Feishwa’s Ceded Dis- 
tricts, which was done in a most 
masterly way. It is said to have been 
one of the greatest administrative 
successes which the . British have 


ever accomplished in the East.” 
But there were still some malcon- 
tents, who were striving to re* 
establish the sovereignty of Biyee 
Row. 

A plot was on the iapis^ instigated 
by certain Mahrattah Brahmins to 
murder all the Europeans at Poona 
and Sattara. At this juncture 
Elphinstone displayed as much firm- 
ness and daring, as he had shown 
mildness and consideration in the 
general adjustment of affairs. The 
ringleaders were blown away from 
the mouth of a gun. Sir Evan 
Nepean, then Governor of Bombay, 
though approving of his measures, 
was startled by their boldness, and 
advised Elphinstone to ask for an act 
of indemnity, in reply to which he 
said, If I have done wrong, I ought 
to be punished ; if 1 have done 
right, I don’t want any act of 
indemnity.” 

On the retirement of Sir Evan 
Nepean, Elphinstone succeeded him 
as Governor of Bombay, which post 
he held for eight years. T^his period 
of his career was historically un- 
eventful, but he endeared himself 
to the people, by bis legislative and 
judicial reforms, and the advance- 
ment of education. Elphinstone may 
be justly regarded as one of the 
pioneers of State education, at a time 
when “ Old Indians” were horrified 
at the idea of educating natives. 
Spurred on by his advanced and 
liberal views, the wealthy natives of 
Bombay by public subscriptions 
founded an institution, named in 
honor of him ^ Elphinstone College.’ 
While in the capacity of Governor 
he visited each part of the 
Presidency twice a year, and on 
these tours he indulged very much 
in the pleasures of the chase. He 
was a daring rider, and pig-sticking 
was his favourite sport. He quitted 
Bombay on the 14th of November 
1 827, amidst the regrets of all classes 
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of the community. Having no near 
family ties at home, he loitered a 
great deal on the way, journeying 
slowly through B^pt, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Greece and Italy. In the 
spring of 1829, he reached England 
at the age of fifty, after having spent 
more than thirty years in Ind^ with 
the result of such a prolonged resi- 
dence— a ' shattered constitution. 
Twice the Governor-Generalship of I 
India was offered him and twice 
refused, on the score of ill health. 
Though away from India, up to the 
last days of his life, he took a| 
heart-felt interest in her, and his 
advice and opinions were eagerly 
sought on all Indian affaira. Elpbin- 
stone had long been* collecting 
materials for writing a history of 
India of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
periods, and it appeared in the early 
part of 1841, published by Alurrsy — 
a work of great research and value. 
Blphinstone was never married. He 
died at his favorite residence, Hook- 
wood, on the Surrey Hills, on the 
20th of November 1859, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 

RUNJEBT SING, Maharajah, the 
founder of the Sikh empire, (known 
as theLion of the Punjaub,)was born 
at Gujaranwalla in Lahore on the 2d 
November 1780. The Sikh common- 
wealth was divided into twelve prin- 
cipal fraternities, termed wisiLs^ the 
chief at the head of each being the 
leader of w'ar, or the arbiter of peace. 
Runjeet Sing's grandfather, Cburut 
Sing, the least of one of these, com- 
menced a series of aggressions on his 
neighbours, which was continued by 
his son Maha Sing, who dying 
in 1792, left Runjeet Sing, his 
son, as successor. At the early 
age of seventeen, he commenced his 
career of ambition and aggrandize- 
ment and soon established a power 
as great as Seevajee or Ilyder had 
done. In 1799, Zemaun Shah of . 


Cabool was assisted in an expedition 
by Runjeet Sing, and in natitude 
for his seirvices and loyal^, bestowed 
upon him the town of Lahore, the 
ancient capital of the Punjaub. From 
1803 to 1808, Runjeet Sing was 
eng^ed in exteiuding bis anuiority 
over his weaker neighbfmrs, till he 
found himself on the bfmks of the 
Sutlej, and cast a wistful eye on the 
plains beyond, occupied by about 
twenty independent Sikh principal- 
ities. This tract of country lying 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
was named Sirhind, which it was the 
ambition of Runjeet Sing to annex. 
He commenced his inroads, but 
being anxious to know the views of 
the Governor General, addressed a 
letter to him stating his desire to 
remain on friendly terms with the 
Company, but adding “ the country 
on this side the Jumna, excepting 
the ^taMcms occupied by the English, 

I is subject to my authority : let it 
remain so.” 

Lord Minto acting on his own 
responsibility, objected to his fine 
army being planted within the Bri- 
tish frontier, sided with the Sikh 
chiefs and insisted upon Runjeet 
Sing retiring^o his own territories. 
To anticipate the supposed designs 
of France and Russia, the Court of 
Directors decided upon contracting 
defensive alliances with the princes 
of Persia, Afghanistan and Lahore. 
Metcalfe was selected to proceed to 
the latter. Runjeet Sing looked 
with suspicion upon the envoy’s 
errand, but after much uncourteous- 
ness, prevarication and delay, he at 
length was persuaded that it would 
be suicidal policy on his part to incur 
the displeasure of the British, and 
withdrew to the western bank of the 
Sutlej, after the conclusion of a 
treaty drawn up by Metcalfe, on the 
25th of April 1809 “ to establish 
perpetual amity between the British 
Goverument and the state of Lahore.” 
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(Vide M> rcALFE.) The treaty was 
inviolably kejpt tUl Runjeet &ng’a 
death. But he oiganned an army 
under the guidance of European 
officers, the chief of whom were 
Allard and Ventura, which subse- 
^uently shook the British empire to 
its foundation* (Vide Hardings, 
Gk>UGH and Harry Smith.) 

Runjeet Sing, after signing the 
treaty, continued his conquests in his 
own country, subdued all the chief- 
tains, and brought the whole of the 
Punjaub under one dominion. In 
1810, he besieged Mooltan and 
retired after an exaction of 2 lacs of 
Rupees (£ 20 , 000 .) In 1813, he 
defeated Futteh Khan, who had de- 
ceived him in a joint expedition to 
Cashmere. Shah Sujuh, the exiled 
Monarch of Cabul then sought re- 
fuge with Runjeet Sing. lie 
brought with him the far-famed 
diamond, the Koh-i-noor, Avhich 
Runjeet Sing got possession of, by 
artful and cruel means. The gem 
is now the property of the British 
crown. In 1818, he again captured 
Mooltan and also Peshawar, but the 
latter was speedily recovered by the 
Afghans. In 1819, he invaded 
Cashmere. In 1823, Runjeet Sing 
again advanced on Peshawar, but 
though defeated b}' the Mahoinmc- 
dan fanatics, he was eventually left 
master of the field, sacked Peshawar, 
and plundered the country to the 
mouth of the Khybcr. In 1827, he 
defeated Ahmed Shah, a Mahoxnme- 
dan fanatic. 

Lord Bentinck, Governor-General 
of India, had a meeting with Run- 
jeet Sing at Roopur in 1831, which 
was attended with great pomp and 
ceremony. He here sbow^ed designs 
upon Scind, but relinquished them, 
and signed a new treaty with the 
British. Not being able to read or 

S eak English, Runjeet Sing sent 
e son of one of his chiefs to Loo- 
diana to acquire a knowledge of the 


language^ who on Qbfut 

was a^ikltOjpolHt oOlw^liAhi^his 
territories. The ladi prdiliMt $ 
map of Indian and was adred by 
Runjeet Sing, What are all these 
red drcles I see between the Hyma* 
lavas and Comorin ? The reidy was. 
These are British possessions. He 
threw away the map in disgust, ex* 
claiming, “ it will all become red.’* 
Runjeet Sing died in June 1 839, at 
the age of fifty-nine, a victim to 
vicious excesses. The treasures be 
had accumulated amounted to 
£ 8 , 000 , 000 , besides jewels, horses, 
elephants &c., valued at million 
more. Iiis four wives and seven 
female slaves inpaled themselves 
upon his funeral pyre. 

AMHERST, WiLMAM Pitt, Earl, 
was born in 1773. In 1816 he was 
sent as Ambassador extraordinary 
to China, where he refused to submit 
to the degrading ceremonies insisted 
on by the Court of Jackin, and thus 
caused his mission to be fruitless. 
He wa^ appointed Governor-General 
of India in 1823, and assumed the 
reins of government in August of that 
year. The chief events of his adminis- 
tration were the Burmese war, the 
mutiny at Barrackpore, and the cap- 
ture of Bhurtpore, his policy through 
which will here be briefly detailed. 

For several 3 'ears before the first 
Burmese war arose, the Burmese 
were extending their conquests to- 
wards the British territories of Ben- 
gal, and their menacing attitude 
culminated in the seizure of Shah- 
poore at the southern boundary of 
the Chittagong district, a barren 
island which had always been con- 
sidered a part of the E. I. Company's 
territories. On this island, the Bur- 
mese put to death and drove off the 
survivors of a feeble detachment of 
the Company’s sepoys who had been 
placed there to assert their rights. 
Lord Amherst reinom-trated, after 
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having sent a force, who dislodged 
the Burmese. The remonstrance 
made for the continuance of peace, 
was considered by the Burmese 
Government as a symptom of fear 
and dread on the part of the British 
to encounter their troops. The in- 
sults became aggravated. An army 
was sent (vide Muha Bundoola) 
to Arracan *‘with orders to expel 
the Knglish from Bengal.” Lord 
Amherst finding that all attempts 
to maintain peace were unavailing, 
declared war on the 24th of Febru- 
ary 1824. The details of this cam- 

S ao disastrous at first, belong to 
y. It is not the declaration of 
the war, but its conduct that de- 
serves censure. It was the most 
ill-arranged and reckless campaign 
that was ever attempted in India, 
and to the military authorities then 
in office the blame must be attached. 
Thousands of British troops fell, — 
not on the battle field, but in 
camp, from the effects of bad ac- 
commodation, scanty and univholc- 
Bome provisions and miasma. After 
a duration of two years the war ended 
in the entire defeat and subjugation 
of the Burmese at a cost of 
thirteen crores of Rupees set 
off by the cession of Assam, Arracan 
and Tennasseriin,and the payment of 
one crore of rupees. A great outcry 
was unjustly raised inEngland against 
Lord Amherst, and be had to draw 
up an elaborate defence of his pro- 
ceedings, but the greatest statesmen 
in India pronounced the war to be 
^'’not only jusit and necessary, but 
absoluteW and positively unavoid- 
able.” Sir Charles Metcalfe declar- 
ed it *^the clearest case of self-de- 
fence and violated territory.” 

The mutiny of Barrackpore in 
1824, was consequent upon the Bur- 
mese war — and the military autho- 
rities acted towards the mutineers 
with undue severity. 

The dispute about the succession 


to the Raj of Bhurtpore gave rise to 
the siege and capture of tWt fortress 
(vide OcHTBBLOUT and Combbb- 

MERS.) 

Notwithstanding the general dis* 
content that prevailed in England 
regarding the gross mismanagement 
of the Burmese war, its successful 
termination brought the Governor 
General a step in the peerage, as Earl 
Amherst of Arracan. The Court of 
Directors also gave a vote of thanks 
for bis active, strenuous, and per- 
severing efforts in conducting to a 
successml issue the late war with 
the king of Ava.” 

The financial result of Lord Am- 
herst’s administration was calamitous. 
The surplus revenue which had 
been left in the Treasury by his 
predecessor was converted into a 
deficit, and an addition was made 
of ten crores of Rupees to the pub- 
lic debt. 

Shortly after his arrival Lord 
Amherst removed the restrictions 
of the press imposed by his prede- 
cessor (vide Adam), and on his de- 
parture from Calcutta in February 
1823, he was complimented by the 
journals ** on the liberality and 
even magnanimity, with which he 
had tolerated the free expression of 
public opinion on his own individual 
measures, when he had the power 
to silence them with a stroke of kis 
pen.” 

Earl Amherst died on the 13th 
of March 1857. 

MUHA BUNDOOLA, a great Bur- 
mese General who led the troops 
against the English during the first 
Burmese war. He was killed at 
Prome on the Istof April 1825, by 
the bursting of a shell. His death 
heralded negotiations of peace — but 
not being able to come to terms the 
Burmese made one more desperate 
attempt to expel the English from 
Prome, which failed in December 
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1825. Another onslaught with that 
indomitable perseverance the Bur* 
mese bad maintained throuahout 
the whole war, was made in Febru- 
Hvy 1826, in which the Burmese 
were totally routed. The treaty of 
Yandaboo was signed on the 24th 
of February 1826, and the European 
Missionaries who had suffered a 
cruel captivity for two years were 
released. (Vide Judson.) 

BENTINCK, Lord Wim-iam 
Charles Cavendish, the second 
surviving son of the third Duke of 
Portland, was born on the 14th of 
September 1774. He entered the 
army early in life, and after consider- 
able foreign service was appointed 
Governor of Madras in 1803. Soon 
after his arrival, the new Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Sir John Cradock, 
obtained permission from the Go- 
vernor ill Council, to codify^ the 
military regulations, on condition 
that no innovations should be in- 
troduced without the express sanc- 
tion of Government. On comple- 
tion, the Code was submitted to, 
and received the sanction of, the 
Governor, but several innovations 
had been introduced unknown to 
him, for instance, prohibiting the 
sepoys the use of certain forms of 
beard and moustache, forbidding the 
use of their caste marks on parade, 
introducing a new form of turban 
which the sepoys imagined would 
bear resemblance to a European hat, 
&c. The upshot of all this was the 
dangerous mutiny and massacre of 
Vellore in 1806 (Vide Gillespie.) | 
The news of this portentious event 
led the Court of Directors to recal 
Lord Willifin Bentinck, who, on 
his return to England, presented a 
memorial to the Court, vindicating 
his character and proceedings. He 
said, I have been removed nom my 
situation, and condemned as an ac- 
complice in measures with which I • 
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had no further concern than to ob- 
viate their evil consequences* My 
dismissal was effected in a manner 
harsh and mortifying ; and the forms 
which custom has prescribed to soften 
the severity of a misfortune, at all 
times sufficiently severe, have in this 
single instance been violated as if for 
the express purpose of deepening my 
disgrace. ... I have been severc- 
Ipr injured in my character and my 
feelings. For these injuries, I ask 
reparation, if indeed, any reparation 
can atone for feelings so deeplv ag- 
grieved, and a character so unfustly 
compromised in the eyes of the 
world.” The Court however, though 
giving him credit for “ the upright- 
ness, disinterestedness, zeal, respect 
for the system of the company, and 
in many instances, success, with' 
which he had acted in the govern- 
ment,” endeavoured to vindicate the 
propriety of his rccal. He was next 
employed in many important ser- 
vices in Europe. Tl'he Court of 
Directors at length recognized the 
claims of Bentinck, and in 1827 ap- 
j pointed ,him Governor General of 
India, thus effacing the stigma which 
had been cost upon his character by 
bis abrupt and harsh rccal from 
Madras in 1806. He reached Cal- 
cutta on the 4th of July 1828, and 
assumed the reins of Government, 
under most unfavorable circum- 
stances, the late Burmese war hav- 
ing saddled the treasury with a loan 
of ten crores of rupees, and caused an 
annual deficit of one crore. Com- 
pelled to enter upon the unpopular 
duty of retrenciiment, he carried 
out the directions of the India 
House, viz., the reduction of batta 
allowance by one-half, which almost 
threw the whole army into a state 
of mutiny. The remaining impor- 
tant events of his administration 
were, the abolition of flogging among 
the Native troops : the suppression 
of Suttee f widow-burning), in all 
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provinces subject to British rule : the 
extirpation of the Thugs, a band of 
assassins, who subsisted on the plun- 
der of the victims they strangled : 
(vide Sleeman), the encourage- 
ment of European settlei*8 in India, 
much opposed by the Government 
and the Company: the liberty allow- 
ed the press: tlie annexation of 
Cacimr in 1832: and of Coorg in 

1834, in consequence of the cru- 
elties perpetrated by its raja, Viru 
Kaja, among his own people: the 
transference of the administration of 
IVIysore into the hands of British 
omccrs, on account of the misrule of 
Kristna Baj Wadier, Rajah of My- 
sore; the employment of Natives in 
the public service, an act which has 
endeared the memory of Bentinck 
to their liearts; the a<lvancement of 
education and the founding of a 
Medical College in Calcutta in March 

1 835. The linaiicial results of Lord 
Bcntiuck’s administralion were very 
satisfactory, lie extinguished the 
deiicit of one crore of Rupees found 
on his arrival, and left a surplus of a 
crore and a half on his departure. 
Failing health, led Lonl Bentinck to 
resign and leave Calcutta for Eng- 
land in Marcli 1835, much to the 
regret of the Native ]K>pulation who I 
erected an equestrian statue in me- | 
mory of Jiim. High encomiums were 
passed upon the valuable services 
he had rendered, by the Court of 
Directors on liis arrival in England. 
11c died in Paris, June 17th, 1839, 
having sat as a ^Icmber of Parlia- 
ment for Glasgow, to within a few 
days of liis death. 

AUCKLAND, George Ei>en, Earl 
of, son of William Eden, Lord 
Auckland, was born on the 25th of 
August 1784, called to the bar in 
1809, and succeeded his father in 
1814 as Lord Auckland. He was 
appointed President of the Board of 
Trade and Master of the Mint in No- 


vember 1833, and in July the follow* 
ing year, he became First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He vacated that office 
a few months after and went out to 
India as Governor General, into 
which office he was sworn on the 
20th March 1836. Perhaps no 
Governor General of India ever took 
up his post wdth more pacific and 
benevolent intentions than did Lord 
Auckland, yet less than two years 
saw him plunged headlong into a 
war to which he was secretly averse, 
and which has been stamped as the 
most unjust, ill-advised and unneces- 
sary that ever the British name or 
reputation was risked on. The 
dread of a Russian or French inva- 
sion with the alliance of Persia and 
Afghanistan, induced Lord Auck- 
land, in defiance of the protests of 
that Court of Directors, though by 
the advice of Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters and his own official advisers, to 
take the initiative in this Afghan 
war. Dost Mahbmmed was at this 
time the reigning sovereign at 
Cal>ool 9 and Shah Sujab the dethron- 
ed ouc, a pensioner on British bounr 
ty^at Loodiana. Lord Auckland 
and his official advisers entertained 
an inveterate distrust of Dost 
Mahommed, and conceived a favor- 
ite policy of their own in opposition to 
that recommended by Sir Alex. 
Buriies, the Persain Envoy, the 
result of which was Burn ea’ summary 
rccal in 1838. Then came the 
famous siege of Herat, so ably de- 
fended by the experience, skill 
and courage of Major Eldred Pot- 
tinger. Lord Auckland instead of 
conciliating Dost Mahommed, and 
entering into an alliance with him 
against Russian aggression and Per- 
sian ambition, resolved upon de- 
throning him and re-instating Shah 
Sujah, &e long dethroned Monarch 
of Afghanistan, without any real 
deference to the wishes and aspi- 
rations of the people most interested 
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in the matter* A manifesto was set 
forth on the 1st October 1838, an- 
nouncing this new (>olicy, Bunjeet 
Singh being an ally of me British. 
Early in the following month, news 
arrived of the retirement of the 
Persians from Herat ; but this did 
not effect the political programme 
determined upon, beyond the 
the reduction of the British force. 
Sir Ilen^ Fane, Commander-in- 
Chief, took this onportunity ol* with- 
drawing from toe personal cihu- 
mand of the expedition, the policy 
of which he had never approved of, 
and Sir John Keane filled his place. 
The army advanced — Gandabar and 
Ghuziiee were captured. Dost 
Mahomnied was put to flight and 
Shah Sujah re-instated at Cabul on 
6th August 1830 on a throne from 
which he had been exiled thirty 
years. 

The English army was reduced to 
a moiety by the return of nearly the 
whole of the Bombay and a portion 
of the Bengal division to India. Kir 
Willoughby Cotton was left in chief 
command with about 10,000 troops 
distributed over a wide extent of 
country. The two years’ policy 
which followed in trying to keep 
Shah Sujah safe on his throne, w'as 
remarkable for the activity of our 
political oflicers. (Vide Toi^n, 
Burngs, Pottjnoer, Conolly, ^Iac*- 
NAiJGiiTKN.) So far the military 
success of the expedition was brilli- 
ant, but the prophetic warnings of the 
Duke of Wellington began soon to 
loom in the future, and culminated 
in the Cabul massacre and almost 
total annihilation of our army in 
Nov. 1841. Though Ijord Auckland 
was advanced a step in the peerage 
in 1 839 for the military success of 
the Afghan expedition, when the 
news of the Cahtil disasters reached 
England, his policy was denounced, 
and he was recalled, l>cing succeed- 
ed by Lord Klleiiborough. He died 


in his sixty-fifth year, on the 1st of 
January 1849, at the Grange^ Hants 
— ^unmarried. (Vide Dost Ma- 

UOMMBB.) 

DOST MAHOMMED, ruler of 
Afghanistan, first figures in Indian 
history in 1833, when be defeated 
Shah Sujah, who made an attempt 
during that year while an exile, to 
recover the throne of Afgliauistaii. 
While he was engaged in repelling 
the invasion of Shah Siijah, Itiinjcet 
Singh had captured Peshawar and 
bad included the province with the 
Sikh dominions, ^rhis loss rankled 
in the mind of Dost Mahoiniucd, 
and he proclaimed a reiigiou.s war 
against the Sikhs, hut Uunjeet Singh 
by intrigue threw Dost Mahumiiied’s 
anil}' into inextricable dismay and 
confusion, coin])elling the Dost to 
return to Cabul mortified. On 
the arrival of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General of India in 1836, 
Dost JMahomincd requested him to 
settle the difficulties existing between 
him and Riuiject Singh, hut despair- 
ing of British aid, he appealed at the 
beginning of 1837 to tlie Sliah of 
Persia, but before tlierc was time to 
receive a reply, he sent his son 
Aklmr Khan to wipe out tlie disgrace 
inflicted upon him at Peshawar, by 
the cowardice ami infidelity of his 
troops. The Sikhs were entirely 
defeated in a battle fought at Juni- 
rooil on the 30th April 1837, with 
the loss of their ablest General, 
Ilurrce Singh, but Uunjeet Singh 
pushing on reinforcernents with 
almost incredible »T^'*iirclies drove the 
Afghans back. Dost Mahommed 
besides applying to the Shah of 
Persia in 1837, applied to the 
Phnperor of Russia, claiming his 
protection against Sikh encroach- 
ments- The Russian Government 
immediately sent art Envoy to his 
court, who arrived there on the 
I9ih December 1837, while u British 
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Envoy Sir Alexande^Burnes, bad be was treated may be judMd from 
put in bis appearan^^tbree montbs tbefiict of bis often testing tbe skill of 
before. The mftey strongly urged Miss Eden (Lord Auckland's sister) 
upon Lord the advisabiity at chess. He was here given an allow* 

of favoring Dosf Mahommed, form- anceoftwo lacs a year £20,000. After 

■ UHance with him, so the CabMl massacre, and the recovery 
the supposed designs of the surviving English prisoners, 
ce aud Persia, and to by the army of retribution under Sir 
ounds the grasping (4. Pollock, and the subsequent close 
injeet Singh, but he of the Afghan war. Dost Mahommed 
I. Lord Auckland was allowed to return to his country, 
lings of distrust and On departing, Lord Ellenborough, 
rds the Dost, and the Governor-Qeneral, asked the 
upon dethroning him Dost what opinion he had formed 
ig Shah Sujah on of the English after all he had seen 
the throne. This was successfully of them P He replied, “ I have been 
accomplished in August 18*39. Dost struck with the magnitude of your 
Mahommed flew to Khooloom power, and 3'our resources, with your 
bcj'ond liameean and thence to ships, your arsenals, and 3^our armies, 
Bokhara, where after being hospi- but what I cannot understand, is, 
tably received by tlic Ameer at the why the rulers of so vast and flourish- 
onset, he was subjected to a painful ing an Empire should have gone 
captivity, being eventually' released across the Indus to deprive me of 
at the intercession of the king of my poor and,<4b$trrcn countir.” 

Persia. He then returned to Khoo- During the second Sikh war 
loom, where he raised an army of 1848-49, he joined the Sikhs on being 
Oosbegs, and began to march on promised the restoration of the long 
Caboor,but was defeated by Brigadier coveted Peshawar — but the Afghan 
Deiinic before arriving there, 011 the army was driven back in disgrace. 
18th September 1840. 11c next The Dost then entered into a treaty 

moved into Kohistan, where he was ^^to be the friend of the friends and 
partially successful against Sir Robert the enemy of the enemies of the 
Sale, llis last scene of action was in ( V>inpaii\%*’ to which he abided with 
the Nijrow District, where lie; gained fidelity "during the Persian disturb- 
a victory, but finding himself unable ances of 1 85(1, and the Indian mutiny, 
to keep up the uucqual contest. Dost Mahommed died on the 6th of 
proceeded to Cabool, where he met May 1863. ^ 

the British Envoy, taking a ride, on 

the 3rd November. He immediately SHAH SUJAII, a ruler of Afghan- 
dismounted, placed his sword in Sir istan, who received an English em- 
4 W. Macnagh ten's hands and claimed bassy sent to him in March 1809, 
his protection. The Envoy returned under the charge of Mr. Mountstu- 
thc sword, treating him with great art Elphinstone. An insurrection 
consideration. The officer in charge occurring headed by a brother of 
of the Dost's family had surrendered Shah Sujah, deprived him of his 
them some months previous to the possessions, and on Elphinstone re- 
British by whom tney were most commending the British Govem- 
gcnerously treated. The Dost was nicnt to grant Shah Sujah pecuni- 
then escorted 16 Calcutta, where he ary aid to restore his power, the 
became a guest at Government embassy was recalled. Shah Si^jah 
House, aud the cordiality with which had to fly across the Indus, and 
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while m exile lu Cashmere^ about 
the year 1814, sought refuge with 
JRuQjeet Sing, who wheedled him 
out of the far-famed Kohinoor dia- 
mond. 111-treatcd by llunjeet Smgh, 
he escaped to Ixiodiana where the 
British (jrO'icrnnir nt allowed him a 
pension of Rs. 50, <>00 (£5,000) ajear 
During Lord Auckland’s adiiiiiiis 
tratioii, Sh ih S ijah made an un- 
successful attempt to nuncr the 
throne of Afghanistan, Ib.ld IKst 
Aldhommed, then the iuki,d€ft itcd 
him and ciushcd his iiin\ Ad his 
hopes hhali Su]ah fled ii >m Vt- 
ghiiiistan ill JiiU 1 b J4 into Ikloo- 
chistin and from tlitnu ittmiicd to 
his (tld ns\ liiin, Jjoodi in i m ^1 ii ( h 
the following } t u 

111 isjs, Lord ViuKJand dctoi 
mnud upon deposing Dost Mi 
iioininid iiid rtiiistUiii^ Sh di Sii- 
} di on the thioiic ot ( ihul which 
was sutcisslulh €i< coiiiphslicd on 
the 7th oi Vugiist ls><) Sn M 11 
i\I icn iiiglitcn icting is tii\o} to 
the ( ouit ol Sh ih Su|di Ills 
dioit rcigii w IS brought to i tiagic 
end ittu the ( ihool iiu'^s leic On 
the 7th of Apiil he w is sliot 

de id, h\ i ^on oi his hi otlu i /cm luii 
Sh ih without the tithe i s consent 
(Vide M Ai « VI t.iiiiN, Dosi JMv- 

llOMMl i> ) 

HI UN LS, SiK Aii\\m»r, was 
hull on tlu Knh of M IV IbOi at 
Montiosc, m Sotliiid He w i 
connection oi the f mill} oi Robe it 
Hums the poet, whose lither w is 
the fust to omit the Tettei i in tlic 
1 iiiiih iiinie ile left scliool w hen 
sixteen }eai sold, and h iv ing through 
the influence ol Mr Joseph iiume 
obtained i eidetslnp in the J^onihiv 
aim}, stirted for Honihi} wheie he 
arnvctl on the Jlst of Octubc r 18JI 
Ills natural talent is aliiigiust soon 
enabled him to mister the liiiidii- 
stain and Pei si m language^, his pro 
hciemv in which 1 ud the foi nd ition 


of his successful career, for when 
only twenty years old he was made 
interpreter to a laige force equipped 
ior toe invasion ol ISind in 1825 
Three veurs later he was appointed 
Quartet master General of the 
Army, and tiaiisfened to hoad-quar 
teis at Bomb IV, on a sdaiv ol SOO 
Rupees (duSO) i month llchcicmet 
IVl ileolin, and pioposed an expedi- 
tion to explore the Indus, iiom 
wheie It IS |oined h} the Piii))auh 
tlovvii to tlie oil in At the mil of 
1S2M, H lines staiteil on thisha/aid- 
ons iindeit iking uiid hid got hall 
thioii^ii wlieii It v\as u< died h> 
Loxd Hentniik v\]io thought it 
v\onld hiveinvol ed poJitii al diih 
culticb lie w is next ippointed 
Vssist 111 to tlu Hisidintiii ( uteh 
111 the iiiK put ft 1 s >0, he vv i 
sele ( tid to pioeeed toRini)eit Sin 
in Lihon v\ilh i hitdi ol lioisesa 
1 fiiesint tioiii till Kingoi Liigl iiid 
hut the osktisible oh|ect ot thi 
)onnuv v\ IS to siiivev the Indn 
1 lioiigh met ting vMth miu h opposi 
tion iioiii the Ameeis ol Sind hi 
iviiitnallv iiulufl liilioie and 
v\ IS most eotdiillv iKUved h^ 
Hun)eet on tin istli ol Ini} ISH 
i he iiiissu)]! letinii d on tlu Mtli 
August, nui Lniius pioieeiiid to 
Simla nul give ui lefoiuit ot hi 
cmhissv to tlu Cl )M inoi (iciuiil 
A\ iiile fin this |oiinu) lie eotuiived 
the uk i ol 1 still ^1 null I < xploi i 
ti )n oiuwii h i VI fitiJ dly 1)1 ought 
him 1 mil indioitniie Hi wiitesto 
liislimiH t Montio*^! 1 hivi i 
gie it tmnition toi los^ ihi Indus and 
huh ill ( nil isMH nul piss by tlu 
ronti (i hulkh Hokiiiii iitdSim- 
iriHiid to tlu il and (^ispnn 
scis to IVisiM iiid thence to letni I 
hv si I to ]>onihi> Afti 1 (oifi 
ijiniiu itmgtlie ii suits of his |oijjik} 
to Lihoie till (loveinijiint v\cie 
piepiied to eiiiouragi m cntcifinse 
on a gi null r scale \V i itmg to In 
siskJ on tlu J lid Sf pteiuhei Jsi) 
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he said, The Home Gorernment 
have got iVigbtened at the designs 
of Russia, and desired that some 
intelligent officer should be sent to 
acquire some information in the 
countries bordering on the Oaus 
and the Caspian; and I, knowing 
nothing of ail this, came forward 
and vmunteered precisely for what 
they want. Lord fientinck jumps 
at it, invites me to come and talk 
personally, and gives me comfort in 
a letter/’ About the end of Decem- 
ber he received iiis passports at Delhi, 
and on the 3rd of January 1832 
crossed the British frontiers on his 
long and perilous journey. He was 
accompanied by a Mr. Gerard, a 
young assistant-surgeon, and two 
natives, Mahomed Ali, a surveyor, 
and Mohun Lai, a moonshee, or se- 
cretary, Crossing the Indus near 
Attock in the middle of March, the 
travellers reached Cabool, from 
whence Burnes wrote to his mother, 
1 0th May, ** Never was there a 
more humble being seen. I have no 
tent, no chair, or table, no bed, and 
my clothes altogether amount in 
value to one pound sterling. You 
would disown your son if you saw 
him. My dress is purely Asiatic, and 
since I came ixito Cabool, has been 
changed to that of the lowest orders 
of the people. My head is shaved of 
its brown locks, and my beard dyed 
black, grieves — as the l\Tsian ]K)ets 
have it — for the departed beauty of 
youth. I now cat my meals with 
my hands, and grea.sy digits they 
are, though 1 must say, in justifi- 
cation, that 1 wash before and after 

meals I frequently sleep 

under a tree, but if a villager will 
take compassion upon me, 1 enter his 
house. 1 never conceal that I am 
a European, and T have as yet found 
the character advantageous to my 
comfort. I might assume all the 
habits and religion of the Maliome- 
dans, since I can now speak the 


Persian as my own language, but I 
Aould have less liberty and less 
enjoyment in an assumed garb. 
The people know me by the name 
of Seknndur, which is the Persian 
for Alexander, and a magnanimous 
name it is. With all my assumed 
poverty, I have a bagof ducats around 
my waist, and bills for as much 
money as 1 choose to draw. I gii^ 
my loins, and tie on my sword on 
all occasions, though 1 freely admit 
I would make more use of silver and 
gold^han of cold steel. When 1 go 
into company, I put my hand on my 
heart, and say with all humility to 
the master of the house, ^ Peace be 
unto thee,* according to custom, and 
then I squat myself down on the 
ground. This familiarity has given 
me an insight into the character of 
this people which I never could have 
otherwise acquired. I tell them 
about steam-engines, armies, ships, 
medicine, and all the wondisrs of 
Europe, and, in return, they en- 
lighten me regarding the customs of 
their country, its history, state 
factions, trade, &c. I all the time 
appearing inditrereiit, and convers- 
ing thereon * pour passer le temps’. 
.... The people of this country 
arc kind-hearted and hospitable ; 
they have no prejudices against a 
(/hristian, and none against our 
nation. When they ask me if I eat 
pork, I of course shudder, and say it 
is only outcastes w'ho commit such 
outrages. God forgive me! for I 
am very fond of bacon, and my 
mouth waters as 1 write the word. 
1 wish 1 had some of it for breakfast, 
to which I am now about to sit 
down.” After being generously 
entertained at Cabool, by a Nawab, 
named Jubbur Khan, the English 
travellers made their way to the 
fort of the Hindoo -koosh, and 
traversed that immense range to 
Kooudooz, KhoOloom and Balkh. 
Burnes on this route found many 
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traces of those unfortunate travellers^ ^ There’s Mr. Burnes.’ * There's the 
Moorcrollt and Trebeck. Alter a Indus Biirnes,* and what not do I 
sojourn of three days at Balkh, hear.*’ King William the Fourth 
Burnes made his way to Bokhara had an interview with him, which 
which he reached on the 27th June, is amusingly recorded in his journal. 

Here he resided for nearly four The time spent in England was oc- 
weeks, entertained most liospitabl3>' cupied in writing his Travels into 
by the Vizier, who on his depar- BoKhar^*' the copy-right of the 
ture said, Sekunder, I have sent first edition of which Mr. Murray 
for you to ask if any one has the publisher, purchased ibr £800. 
molested you in this citjs or The demand for it was immense, 
taken money from you in my 900 copies being sold the first 
name, and u you leave us con- day, and it was also translated 
tented?” Burnes replied that he into German and French. Burnes 
had been treated as an honored guest was elected Member of the Royal 
and had not a single cause for com- Asiatic Societ}r, and licing made 
plaint. From Bokhara the travel- Member of the Ro^-al Geographical 
Icr’s route lay across the great Toor- Society, received a gold medal and 
kooinan desert to Merve and Meshed, a premium of 50 guineas for the 
thence to Astrabad and the shores of navigation of the Indus, and a 
the Caspian. The Vizier instructed journey by Balkh and Bokhara 
the conductors of the Caravan with across Central Asia.” He also re- 
which Burnes was to travel, and a ceived a medal from the French 
Toorkoonian chief who Accompanied Geographical Society. He return- 
it with an escort, to guard tlie lives ed to India in the spring of 1835, 
and properties of the Feringhees, de- and resumed his duties as Assistant 
daring that be would root them to the Resident in Cutch. A few 
from the face of the earth should months after liis arrival be was de- 
any accident befall the travellers, puled on a mission to the Ameers of 
Burnes reached the shores of the Sind. 

Caspian safelj^ and from thence Lord Auckland, who had met 
proceeded to Teheran, down the Burnes in England, and had formed 
Fersain Gulf, took ship there to a high opinion of his energy and 
Bombay and from thence to Cal- ability, wuen he assumed the reins 
cutta. Here he laid before the of Government, as Governor-Gene- 
Governor General, an account of his ral, selected him to proceed on a 
journey, and was sent home to mission to Cabool, viz., the opening 
communicate to the authorities the ^pf the navigation of the Indus, but 
information he had obtained. He the commercial cloak had soon to 
arrived in England in the early be thrown off for political designs 
part of November 1833, where he to chcck-niate the progress -of 
was perfectly lionized, lie writes at Russia in the enst. Lord Auckland 
this time, I have been inundated became alarmed at the designs of 
by visits from authors, publishers, Russia. Herat was besieged by the 
societies, and what not. I am re- Persians. Russian officers were 
quested to be at the Geographical in their ranks, and it was believed 
^ciety this evening, but I defer it that both those powers were in 
for a fortnight, when I am to have consort - to gain that great fron- 

a night to myself All, all are tier city. Lord Auckland enter- 

kind to me. 1 am a perfect wild tained a great distrust of Dost 
bcasL ‘ There’s the traveller,* Mabomincd, the reigning ?tovcreigii 
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of Ca])OoI, and had determined 
upon deposing him and re-instating 
the exiled Shah Bujab, which act 
he considered would form such a 
ground of friendship between the 
Afghans and Hritfeh, as would prove 
a perpetual barrier tO' Kussian ag- 
gression, but he little drcsimt that 
Shah Su jah was an imbecile and im- 
popiilar sovereign, and that tJic very 
act of re-instating him M’as to the 
Afghans, what applying a niatcli to 
gunpow(loris. So Ihiriiesleft (*al)ool 
and reyjaired to Simla, wlierc he Was 
asked hy the secretaries not to dis- 
suade Lord Auckland from following 
out his aggressive jmlicy. Tlio*Tgh 
Ihinuis’ opinions were entirely 
averse to the policy, ns a jiuhlic 
servant, he reconciled Inne^elf* to it. 
The “ Army of tlie Indus’’ as it was 
styled wascquipptHl tct carry out T-ord 
Aucklamrs views, and Hurnes was 
bitterly disappointed at liehig accord* 
cd a subordinate* post uith it, but 
it was mitigated by the receipt of 
intelligence that he had been 
knighted with the military rank of 
IJoutcnant (.Vdonel oii accomit of 
his services. The Ilritisli army 
enterc'd Afghanistan. Dort IMohani- 
Jiied was driven out of the coinitiy, 
and Shah B'^jali ro-instateil on the 
throne of (^a bool, 7th August isaj). 
Sir W. 11. Maciiaughten was Envoy 
to t!»e (’oiirt of Shah Bujah, and 
lUiriics W'as his assistant, (n No- 
vember the former was a]»- 

pointod to the governorship of 
Itombay, while the latter was to 
succeed him in the soon-to-hc va- 
cated post at Cabool. Hut while 
preparations were being luado for 
this change the country was ripcii- 
itig for the revolt which burst out 
into a flame, culminating in the Ca- 
bool massacre. Ihirncs Imd ample 
warning of the approaching insur* 
roction and iniglU have easily 
• scaped, lli-^ servants and the 
Afghan (tnsman Khan, all 


advised him to make away, but be 
rejected their advice. Oa the 2nd 
of November 1842, the city was in* 
a state of ferment. Burnes’ house 
was besieged. His brother, Charles, 
was with him as well as his- 
friend Broodfoot. I'^he latter was 
shot dead. Burnes then offered 
a large sum of money if the 
insurgents would allow him and his 
brother to escape. But they called 
upon him to leave off firing and 
come down to the garden. A 
( !aslimere Mussulman swore to pro- 
tect them if they went with him — 
the brothers agreed to this, but as 
soon as they faced the mob, the 
treacherous guide cried out, “ This 
is Sek under !** and both 

were instantly br:^chcred. Thus 
fell Ihirnes, at the early age of 
thirty-six, a victim to a policy to 
which lie was secretly averse, hut 
had to perform as a public duty 
(^^idc M.\CNAi:oin KN, Aucki.ani), 
SuAii BrjAH, Dost ISIahommiuj.) 

MAfJNAUGIITKN, Sia Wii.mam 
IIav, tlie second son of Sir Francis 
iMacnaughteri, lor many years a 
Supreme (\mrt *Iu(lgc at Calcutta, 
was honi in August 17f^ih Jfccamc 
to India as a ('rivalry ('adet on tlie 
Madras Fstablishnitnt in Septem- 
ber IKOU, and did duty with 
the I5o(Iy (Juard of the Governor 
of INladras, with whose family 
he cont innod to reside for some 
months From the very begin - 
ning of his Indian career his miiul 
was eagerly bent upon the pur- 
suit of Oriental literature, and so 
the leisure hours of his easy appoint- 
ment ivere devoted to the study of 
Hindustani and Bersian. In May 
1811, he obtained a prize of 500 
Pagodas (.£175) Ibr passing a 
successful examination in Hindu- 
stani. 'riicre was no reward ap- 
pointed at that time for the study 
nf rersian. but the Tolitieal Depart 
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inent bolding out bright hopes for 
junior ofltcers, Macnaughten ^vas one 
of the number who aspired to enter 
it, with which object in view, he 
studied and passed a most satisfactory 
examination in Persian. Soon ailter, 
he was appointed to a Cornctcy in 
the 4th Cavalry, stationed at Hy- 
derabad, where he remained one 
year, during which time havhig op- 
]M>rtiniitks of visiting the Nizam, in 
eonipaiiy with the Ucsident, ]Slr. 
Jlcnry Uusseli, he eagerly became 
ac((uainted with the policy aiid feel- 
ings of Native Courts. About a 
twelvemonth after (Soverninent held 
out a ])rizc of 500 Pagodas for emi- 
nent proficiency in Persian, when 
iMaenaughten passed a second ex- 
amination ill it and secured the re- 
ward. He had in the ineaiilinie 
inailc considerable progress in Tamil 
and Teloogoo. About the middle 
of iKlil, he accompanied the escort 
of Mr. Cole, Resident of ^My sore, in 
which country he took the opportu- 
nity’’ of gaining a knowledge of 
Caiiarese and Mahrattali. He was 
at tliis time employed by Mr. Cole, 
as Political Assistant, though not 
Ibrmally recognized as sucli by 
(iovernment. 

In 1814, iSfacnaiigliten was ai>- 
pointed to the Ikngal Civil Service, 
and arrived at (Jalcutta in October, 
with inojif flattering testimonials 
licmi the Covernor of INladras and 
the Resident of Mysore. In the 
College of Fort William, lie a])plicd 
himself with greater ardour tiiaii 
ever to the study of Oriental litena- 
tiire, and on the sixtecntii anniver- 
sarv of* the Institution. Lord IJast- 
iiigs, ir: noticing Macnaiighteirs 
exertions, stated, tliat “ there was not 
a language taught in tlic College in 
whicii he had not earned the highest 
distinctions which the (jovcrniiicnt 
or the College could bestow’.” In 
May 181f», he was appointed Assist- 
uu to the Register in the Suddei 


Dewanny Adawlut, the hii^hcst Court 
of Appeal 111 the l^residcncy ; in 
November 1818, he was deputed 
to officiate as Joint JMagistratc of 
Malda. In February 1820 he was 
appointed Judge and Magistmte of 
Shahabad. In fFaiiuary 1822, he 
returned to I'alcutta as" Deputy Re- 
gister of the Siulder ( \>urt, 'wlicn he 
rcciuested that a Ooinmittcc might 
be appointed to examine him in 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Law; this 
was granted and the report of the 
Committee s)?okc in the warmest 
terms of the extraordinary proficien- 
cy he had evinced during a very 
searching examination. The IMar- 
qnis <4* I lastiiigK in his last addre.ss 
at the College of Fort William said. 
For these distinctions a successful 
candidate has recently ]»reseutcci 
himself and enrolled a name already 
honorably familiar in the Annals, 
and associated with the best eras ami 
efforts of the rnstitution, Mr. Wil- 
liam Macnaughten has shown in his 
bright exainj)le, and even amidst 
the engrossing duties of ]mblic sta- 
tion, that industry can command the 
leisure, and genius confer the ]»ower,^ 
to explore the higJjcst regions 
Oriental literature and to unravel 
the intricacies of Oriental law. 'rJio 
(\>in]iiittee of Kxaminatioii appoint- 
ed to report on that gentlemaifs 
proficiency in the study of MaJjom- 
niedan and Hindoo Law, have ex- 
pressed a very liigli opinion of his 
attainments, and liave pronounced 
him eminently (piaiified to consult, 
in the origimil, any work on the 
subject. It is thne, indeed, that hi» 
la!»oiirs have been prosecuted beyond 
the walls of this Jiistituiion ; but 
witliin them was the foundation laid 
on which Mr. Macnaughten has 
reared sf) nohJe a superstriictiire.” 
On the 5th September 1822, within 
a fortnight of this commendation, 
lie was gazetted as Register of the 
Suddci Dewanny. which appoint- 
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ment he held for eight and a half 
years, and during, that period in addi- 
tion to the daily labours of the Court, 
lie carried through the press three 
volumes of the Reports of Decided 
Ceases, more than tivo-tbirds of ivhich 
were reported by himself. Q'hey 
are of standard authority on all legal 
questions to which they refer, and 
enjoy the same reputation in Indian 
Courts as the most esteemed and 
authentic reports do in English 
(yoiirts. Two other works also cma* 
natcd from his pen during this time. 
Considerations on Hindoo Law” 
and “The Principles and Precedents 
of Mahommedan Law the latter 
is now in its fourth edition. At the 
close of 1830, Ijord William Een- 
tinck determined to make a tour 
through the Upper and Western 
Provinces of India, to look into 
many questions of great interest and 
importance relative to the revenue, | 
the police and judicial systems, and 
more ptvrticularly to expedite the 
survey and settlement of the North- 
western Provinces, lie chose aa his 
iSecrctary to accompany him, Mac- 
naughten, and from this date his 
])oUticul career may be said to have 
commenced. lie was present at the 
meeting of his Lordship with Kuu- 
jeet Sing at Koopur, where he 
obtained his iirst insight into the 
mysteries of Lahore policy, and on 
his return to the nresidcncy at the 
beginning of 1833 he was entrusted 
with the Secret and Political De- 
partments, a post he continued to 
occupy for lour years. 

Lord Auckland succeeded to the 
Government of India in 1836, and in 
October of the following year, pro- 
ceeded cm a tour to the Nortliwcst 
Provinces, taking with him as his 
predecessor bad done, Macnaugliten. 
It is necessary here to direct the 
reader*$ attention to the dangers 
which appeared to menace the In- 
dian Empire from the machinations 


of Russia and Persia, briefly explain- 
ed elsewhere (vide Auckland, Dost 
Mahommbd, Fottinqxb, Buknbs, 
CoKOLLY, Shah Sujah.) From 
Simla, Macnaughten was sent 
on a mission to Runjeet Sing and 
Shah Sujah, the object of which 
w'as to depose Dost Midiommed 
and re-instate Shah Sujah on the 
throne- of Cabool, the ex|^ition 
being assisted by contributions of 
monw, the presence of an envoy and 
; a sufBcient body of officers to disci- 
I pliiie and command the troops by the 
I English Government. Macnaughten 
I returned with the tripartite treaty 
I to Simla on the 17th of July 1838, 

I and found that during his absence 
I there had been a I'urtner develop- 
; ment of the expeditionary project. 
It had been decided that a British 
army should cross the Indus and 
plant itself in the centre of Afgha- 
nistan. In November th6 army of 
the Indus as it was called assembled 
at Ferozepore, on the banks of the 
Sutlej and Macnaughten accompanied 
it, as envoy and Minister at the Court 
of Shah Sujah. Ere the army 
marched, uoavs arrived that the siege 
of Herat had been raised and as there 
Avas no necessity to proceed thither, 
its strength Avas reduced by one-half. 
A more delicate or difficult office 
had never been before conferred on a 
subordinate functionary, such as 
Macnaughten Avas now appointed to. 
There was a long and dreary march 
before the armj^ through mountain 
defiles and sandy deserts, into an 
unknown country. He accompanied a 
prince, who Avas very unpopular, and 
a prince, who, even if restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, could only 
retain it by the gleam of British 
bayonets and gold. The diplomatic 
arrangements Averc placed in one 
hand and the military in another, 
the sad sequel of which will be told 
further on. 

Military history has toUL Avith 
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what brilliant success this enterprise 
opened, and how disastrously it end* 
ed, but it is Macnau^hten*s conduct 
throughout it, in his difficult and 
responsible post that this memoir 
must deal with. Candahar was 
taken, Ghuznee, Mahommed’s cele- 
brated fortress was captured, and 
Cabool, the key to India was occu- 
pied (2nd August 1839), and Shah 
Sujah installed in the Bala liissar 
on the 7th August 1839. Half the 
forces were sent back to India. 
Honors were showered on Lord 
Auckland, Sir John Keane, Mac- 
naughten, Pottinger, Willshire and 
Wade. Macnaughten was created n 
baronet. Dust Mahomed surrendered 
on the 3rd November 1840, by riding 
up to Macnaughten and giving him 
his sword and claiming his protection. 
The next course the Government 
adopted, was retrenchment. I'he 
stipends allowed to the Afghan chiefs 
for relinquishing the immemorial 
practice of levying contributions on 
the highways in their respective 
districts were reduced. These stipends 
were guaranteed to them on our 
entering the country, «*ind they had 
performed their portion of the con- 
tract with exemplai^' fidelity. Now 
they all rebelled, pillaged, plunder- 
ed convoys of every description and 
blocked up the passes — in fact the 
whole country was soon in a blaze of 
rebellion. Macnaughten had been 
rewarded for his services by the Go- 
vernorship of Bombay and was mak- 
ing preparations to leave in Novem- 
ber 1841, but while all seemed calm 
and unruffled on the surface of the 
Afghan race, a general confederacy 
was being organized for the expul- 
sion of the British. Information of 
this movement poured in from all 
sides, but the envoy indulged in a 
false security, and believed it was a 
mere local emeute which might 
easily be suppressed, and not a nati- 
onal revolt. On the 1st of November 


Sir Alexander Burnes called on Mac- 
naughten whom he was to succeed in 
his Political appointment, and con- 
gratulated him on leaving Afghanis- 
tan in a state of profound tranquility. 
On the following day Sir Alexander 
Bumes was assassinated ! The ad- 
joining house, Cyaptain Johnson’s, 
the paymaster of the Shah's forces, 
Wds next attacked and plundered of 
Rs. 170,000 (£17,000). The insur- 
gents were scarcely a hundred in 
number at this time, wdiile a British 
force of 5,000 men were lying idle 
within a mile and a quarter of the 
spot, and yet no active ineasures 
W'ere taken to nip the revolt in the 
bud. The General-in-Chief was 
Genera.1 KIplii listen e, a gallant old 
Officer, but weighed down by phy- 
sical inlirinities, who had been pitch- 
forked iiito this post by Ijord Auck- 
land, contrary to the advice of Sir 
Jasper Nicholls, the Comnmnder-in- 
Chief. The envoy had received a note 
at seven on the morning of the 2nd 
November from Sir Alex. Burnes ; 
he instantly called on the General, 
but made light of the emeute.^ and tlie 
General w'asonly too glad to acquiesce 
in his views. The procrastination 
and inactivity of the authorities en- 
couraged the small bund of insurgents 
and swelled their raiik.s to immense 
numbers, and after a siiccesKion of 
military blunders, Macnaughten was 
informed that the only course left 
open to him was negotiation. Akbar 
Khan, one of the sons of Dost Ma- 
homed, next arrived upon the scene, 
and was at once 'accepted as the 
leader of the national confederacy. 
Cut otl from supplies by the energetic 
measures of this fiery and impetuous 
young man, starvation stared the 
garrison in the face, and on the 1 1th 
I December when only sufficient food 
was lef t for one day’s consumption, 
the envoy was compelled to negoti- 
ate. A conference was held, the 
salient points of wliicli were that 
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the British troops at Candahar and 
Caboolf at Ghuzni and Jcllalabad, 
ahould evacuate the country, receiv- 
ing every possible assistance in ^car- 
riage and provisions, and that Dost 
M^onied and his family should be 
set at liberty. Shah Sujah mas to 
be allowed the option, of remaining 
in Afghanistan with a pension of a 
lac of rupees a year, £10,000 or 
of accompanying the llritish troops 
to India. The army was to quit 
the cantonments within throe da^'s, 
•and in the meantime to receive 
ample .supplies ol‘ provisions, for 
which due payment was to be 
iinade, and four ofheers were to be 
delivered up as hostages for tlie 
qicrforinance of the stipulations.” 

Machuiiglitcirs own explanation 
•of this disgraceful tninsaction,iN this : 

The whole country as far as we 
could learn had risen in rebellion ; 
our communications on all sides 
were cut otf; we had been lighting 
forty days against superior numbers 
atnder most diHadvaiitageous circuui- 
stances with a deplorable loss of life, 
and in a day or two must Inivc 
perishcMl oi hunger. 1 had been 
repeatedly apprized by the military 
uutliorities that nothing could be 
ilone with our troops. 'I'hc terms 1 
secured were the best obtainable, 
atid the destruction of l;lf,00() beings 
would little liave benelited mir 
country, while tlic Government 
would have lieen almost compelled 
•to avenge our fate at whatever cost.” 
The historian of tlie Afghan war 
describes the position of the envoy 
thus, Environed und Jicnirncd in 
by difficulties and dangers, over- 
whelmed with responsibility which 
there was none to share — the lives 
of 1 .'>,000 men resting on his decision 
— the honor of his country at stake 
— with a perfidious enemy before 
him, a decrepit General at his side, 
and a paralyzed army at his back, 
he was driven to negotiate b)' ,thc 


imbecility of his companions*” There 
is no doubt that the entire blame 
rests with the twn military com* 
manders. who were quit^ unfitted for 
their polts, General Elphinstone, by 
bodiljr infirmity and constitutions 
inibecilit}% and Brigadier . Shelton, 
by a perverse temper and obstipacy. 

The treaty made with the Afghans 
was violated by them. The aid 
offered was refused, though the 
envoy had IViIfillcd his part of the 
contract to the letter — and he was 
drawn into a incsh which resulted 
in l)is death, thus related in 
Marsh man*s llistorj'' of India It 
Avas at this critical juncture, while 
Sir ♦William Macnaughteii was 
tossed upon a sca of difliculties and 
bewildered hy tlie appalling crisis, 
which was approaching, that he was 
drawui into the net which Akbar 
Khan spread for his destruction. On 
the ening of the 22iid December 
1841, the wilyAfghnn sent two Agents 
with iVlajor Skinner, who was bis 
prisoner, to the envoy, with a pro- 
|)osal, to be considered at a confer- 
ence the next day, tlmt Akbar Khan 
and the Gbilzycs should unite with 
the British troops outside the can- 
toiinient, and make a sudden attack 
on IVlahoiued Slialfs fort and seize 
tlie person of Ameciioolla, the most 
hostile and ferocious of the insur- 
gent* chiefs, wiiosc head was to l>e 
presented to the envoy for a sum of 
money, hut tiic offer was indignantly 
rejected ’by him. It was furtlier pro- 
posed that the British force should 
remain till the spring : and then 
retire of its own accord ; that the 
IShab should retain the title of king, 
and that Akbar Khan, should be 
vizier receiving from tbeBritisliGov- 
ernment an annuity of four lacs of lis. 
a year, and ati immediate payment of 
thirty lacs. In an evil hour for his 
reputation and bis safety, the envoy 
accepted this treacherous projiosal in 
a Persian paper drawn up with his^ 
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own hand. When this wild over- : and mutilated his body with their 
ture was communicated to General j knives. If his own repeated decla- 
Elphinstone and Captain Mackenrie^ ration be worthy of any credit, 
the next moniing, they both pro- Akhar Khan had no intention of 
nouiiced it to be a plot^ and enriea- taking away the life of the envoy, 
voured to dissuade oir William from but was simply anxious to obtain 
going out to meet Akbar Khan. He possession of his person as a hostafce 
replied in a hurried manner, ** Let for the Dost. *i'hus perished Sir 
me alone for that, dangerous though William Macnaughten, the victim of 
it be ; if it succeeds, it is worth all an nnsoend and unjust policy, but 
risks ; the rebels have not fulfilled as noble and brave a gentleman as 
one article of the treaty, and I have ever fell in the service of his 
no confidence in them, snd if by it country.*’ 
we can only save our honor, all will 

be well. At any rate, I would rather CONOLTjY, Arthur, Capt., was the 
suffer a hundred deaths than live the third of six sons of a gentleman who 
last six weeks over again.” At noon had acquired a large fortune in India, 
he directed the .General to have two He was born in Portland Place, 
regiments, and some guns ready for London, in the year 1 807, and was 
the attack of the fort, and then pro- educated at Rugby. In 1822, he was 
ceeded with Captains Trevor, Mac- sent to the Military Seminary of the 
kenxie and Lawrence, with the East India Company. Ilis father 
slender prAction of only sixteen of had large ^Mntercst at the India 
his body guard to the fatal meeting. House” and sent all bis sons to India. 
At the distance of six hundred yards Arthur Conolly was offered a com- 
from the cantonment, Akbar Khan mission in the Bengal Cavalxy ; he 
had caused some horse cloths to be accepted it and sailed for Calcutta 
spread on the slope of a hill,, where on the 16th of June 1823, in the 
tne snow lay less deep. The "suspi- Company’s ship Ormville^ which 
cions of the officers, as they dis- also carried Bisnop Heber to India, 
mounted, were roused by the appear- After serving in India for some years, 
ance of Ameenoolla’s brother at the in the same manner as most young 
conference, and the large number of offioers do, he obtained his fieute- 
armed followers who were present, nancy in 1825 — ^but two years after 
Akbar Khan addressed a haughty was compelled to return to England 
salutation to Sir William, and imme- on account of ill-healtb. After re* 
diately after, on a given signal, the eruiting himself a year and a half in 
officers were suddenly seized from Europe, he return^ to India ^'really 
behind, and placed separately on the by the Overland Route.” Travelling* 
saddle of an Afghan norseman, who tfaroughFrance and the north of Ger- 
galloped off to the city. Captain many to Hamburg, he embarked in 
Trevor fell off the horse, and was a steamer at Travemunden on the 
hacked to pieces. A kbar Khan him- 1st of September 1 829 for St. Peters* 
selfendeavoured to seize Sir William, burg, from whence he travelled to 
who struggled vigorously,* exclaim- Moscow, then to Tiflis, and Tabreez 
ing in Persian, * For G^’s sake.' in Persia. Here he spent the winter. 
Exasperated by this resistance, the and in the early spring of 1830, pro- 
fierce youth drew forth the pistol ceeded to Teheran. At Teheran he 
which Sir William had presented to conceived the idea of going to Khiva, 
him the day before and shot him < and started on the adventurous 
dead, when thegAoxees rushed npjjoum^ assuming the character of 
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u Merchant, taking with him a ; veiling through the Continent, reach- 
quantity oi‘ goods — but he and his j ed India in November of the same 
guide were r<^ed, and narrowly { year. At Vienna and Constantinople 
escaped bein^uirdered or sold into j he met the Envoys of the Shah of 
captivity, ^hey were opportunely j Persia and Khokund, umin whom he 
saved by^d party of Persian met- 1 made a most favourable impression 
chants, with whom they returned in by explaining the policy that Britain 
safety ^ Asterabad. After a short was about to pursue regarding Af- 
stay lifhre, Conolly. went to Meshed, ghanistan. In the early |mrt «of 
aneyfrom thcncc at the latter end of 1840, after expounding his views to 
thy year, he followed the vrakc of an the Governor General, Lord Auck- 
Afghan army, under the command land, he proceeded to Cabool, engag- 
f of Var Alahomed for Herat, lie ed heart and soul in the intricate 


next journeyed to Candahar, Quet- 
tah, and through the Bolan Pass to 
the country of the Ameers of Sind. 
From here he reached the British 
frontier through Bahawulpore and 
across the Great Indian desert in 
Januaiy 1831. At Delhi he met the 
Governor General, Lord William 
Bentinck, and after giving him an 
account of his wanderings, he pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta by river. When 
stationed nt Cawnporc, on military 
duty, Conolly formed the acquaint- 
ance of Joseph Wolff, the great 
Missionary traveller, and both were 
ever afterwards fast friends. The 
year 1 834 saw Conolly cmplo^^ed in 
the Political Department. He was 
appointed an Assistant to the Gover- 
nor GeneraVs Agent in Rajpootana. 
Where he remained till 1838, when 
he went to England on furlough, not 
from ill-health, but with the view of 
marrying a young lady to whom he 
was engaged before her departure 
from India, but in this he was disap- 
l>ointed. llis biographer states, The 
whole history of it lies before me as 
written by himself, but it is not a 
history to be publicly related. There 
was no fault on cither side." About 
this time the great Central Asia 
question was uppermost in the minds 
of the Cabinet. The designs of 
Russia and Persia must be checked — 
and Conolly was deputed to proceed 
on a political mission, so on the 1 1th 
February 1 839 he leftLondou aud tra- 


poHtics of this frontier Province. 
On reaching Khiva he journeyed to 
Khokund, at which place he received 
a letter from Colonel Stoddart, invit- 
ing him to that city at the request of the 
Khaa of Bokhara, who after treach- 
erously inveigling him thither, 
cast him and Stoddart into prison. 
Here from about Christmas 1841 to 
tTiinc 1842, he remained inclose cap- 
tivity without a single change of 
clf)thcs, in a cold, damp dungeon, 
llis privations and sufferings were 
awful, but he bore all with true 
I Christian resignation. Kaye says, 
“ The last scene of this sad tragedy 
is believed to have been performed 
on the 17th Juno. It has been de- 
scribed by different persons. I am 
still inclined to think that the most 
trustworthy story is that of the 
Akhond-Zadch Saleh Mahomed. ^ * 
* He said that he derived his in- 
formation from one of the execution- 
ers, and that he had seen the graves 
of the murdered men. On that 17th 
of June 1 842, it is said, they (Conolly 
and Stoddart) were taken opt of 
their miserable dungeons, and con- 
ducted into an open square, whore 
a multitude of people were as- 
sembled to witness the execution of 
the Peringhees. With their hands 
bound before them, they stood for 
some time, whilst their graves were 
made ready for them. Stoddart was 
first called forth to die. Crying 
aloud against the tyranny of the 
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Ameer, he knelt down, and his head ter, it was presented Co the family 
was cut off with a huge knife. Then of the deceased owner, twenty years 
Conolly was told to prepare himself alter his death, 
for death ; but life \ras offered to 

him if he would abjure Christia- POTTIN6ER, Eldred, Mmor— 
nity and adopt the religion of well known as the Defender oi He- 
Mahomed. To this he is said to rat, was the son of an Irisli gentle- 
have replied indignantly, 'Stod- man, born on the 12th of August 
dart became a Mussulman, and 1811. When young he evinced 
yet you have killed him — I am pre* military instincts in boyish ways, 
pared to dic.^ Then he knelt down, nothing delighting him more in his 
stretched forth his neck, and died j plii3'*hours than to erect ininiic forti * 
by the hand of the executioner. : ficntions, and to act little dramas uf 
Another version of the closhig scene | warlike attack aiiu defence,” anil his 
is this: “When Joseph Wolff, after- i fivoritc subjects of reading were 
wards, moved more than ought else’ foreign travel and military' adventure, 
by the strength of his love lor Ar- j With these teinleiicies developing at 
thiir Conolly, journeyed to llokhara j siicli an early age, it seemed that the 
to learn the liistory of his fate, if Indianarniyopenedafinefieldforhirn, 
dead, or to ctuleavoiir to rescue him ! so an adiiiittiincc into the Military 
from captivity if alive, he was told*. Seminary at Addiscomhc wasohtained 
that ‘both Captain Conolly and tor him at the age of fourteen. After 
CVdonel Stoddart, were hrought with two ^xars at Addiscomhc, he passed 
their hands tied, behind the ark, liis final exuininalion and came out. 
or palace of the king, when (.olcmel to India as a Cadet in the Artillery, 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly kissed choosing the lloinbay rresideney, as 
each other, and Stoddart said to his uncle Sir Henry Pottingcr, then 
Mckrain Saadut, tell the Ameer that Colonel, was located there, and was 
i die a disbeliever in Mahomed, hut rising Aist to distinction. Eldred 
a believer in Jesus — that I am a J*ottingcr, after serving some time in 
Christian, and a Christian 1 die. And the ordinary regimental routine of 
Conolly said, ‘ Stoddart, we shall see a young olliccr, received an appoint- 
each other in Paradise, near Jesus.” ment in the Political Department, as 
Then Saadut gave the order to cut assistant to his uncle, who then re- 
off, first the head of Stoddart, which presented Ilritish interests in Sind 
Avas done ; and in the same maimer and licloocliistaii, and under whose 
the head of Conolly was cut off” superintendence, hegrcatly improved 
On <k)nolly’s capture, his eftecta his knowlegc of Oriental languages 
were all sold — the only thing he and literature. *J'hc relations lie- 
managed to save was a prayer book, tiveen India and Persia about this 
Avliose margins and blank leaves bore time were of such a nature that it 
a record of his prison life. After hefioveci the IhitisI) Oovernment in 
his execution it was purchased in the east, to obtain correct intbrm- 
a Bokhara Bazaar by a Russian pri- ( ation of the state of affairs in 
soner who consigned it to General ! Afghanistan. Eldred Pottingcr 
IgnatiefY, Avben the Mission under seemed willing to undertake the 
that officer A'isited Bokhara in 1858. adA'Ciitiirous and dangerous task of 
Jt was originally intended to be pre- penetrating t!)at country, and Iiis un- 
sented to the Geographical Hocicty' clc, the Jlcsidrnt, accepted the offer, 
of Great Britain, hut as it Avns of a In the early part of the year 1«M7. 
personal and not a scientific charac- Ik <tjirt<‘d in th^* dis^rni'^e <»f a Cnfch 
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horse-dealer, and later on he assum- 
ed the calling of a religious man* 
This perilous Journey, after innumer- 
able delays, imprisonments, suspi- 
cions of his being a Feeringhee, &c., 
terminated by Pottinger’s arrival at 
Herat, on the 18th of August. In 
the following month, the King of 
Persia, under Russian influence, was 
making preparations for an advance 
on Herat. Fottinger saw that the 
fall of Herat would be an event 
injurious to British interests. With 
his knowledge of the use of artillery, 
and the study of fortifications, he 
thought be could be of assistance in 
the defence of Herat. At this crisis, 
the first thing he had to do was to 
throw off his disguise to the two 

g reat men in Herat — the Prince 
hah Kainran, and his Wiizeer, Yar 
Mahommed.. The^r welcomed him 
and saw clearly the immense advan- 
tage to be derived from having an 
English officer’s advice and assistance. 
The siege began, and now came the 
opportunity to Pottinger, for which 
he had longed from a childhood. 
Nine weary months the siege con- 
tinued, and were it not for Pottinger 
Herat would have fallen at the 
last onslaught of the Persians, 
but it was saved, by tiie energy, 
the }icrsonal gallantry, the animat- 
ing vigour, the determination and 
courage of this young Artillery- 
man. The tribute paid to Eldrcd 
Pottinger by the then highest au- 
thority in India was as follovrs : 
^‘The Right Honorable the Gover- 
nor-General is pleased to appoint 
.Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger of the 
Bombay Artillery, to be Political 
Agent at Herat, subject to the 
orders of the Envoy and Minister of 
the Court* of Shah Snjah-ool-Moolk. 
'Hiis appointment is to have effect 
from the 9th September last, the} 
date on which the siege of Herat; 
was raiscfl by the Shah of Persia, | 
In conferring the above appointment 


on Lieutenant Pottinger, the Gover- 
nor-General is ^lad of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of bestowing the 
high applause which is duetto the 
signal merits of that officer, who was 
present in Herat during the whole 
of the protracted siege, and who, 
under circumstances of peculiar 
danger and difficulty, has by his 
fortitude, ability and judgment, 
honorably sustained the reputation 
and interests of his countr}%” 

Pottinger left Herat, after Major 
D’Arcy Todd had arrived on a 
special mission, and went to meet 
the Governor-General in the Upper 
Provinces of India. Lord Auckland 
welcomed him and of course invited 
him to join the Government dinner 
circle. At the appointed hour, it 
i^as observed by the assembling 
guests, that a native** in Afghan 
custome, was leaning against one of 
the poles of the great dinner tent. 
Suggestions were made among the 
Government staff that the intruder 
should be requested to quit the tent, 
but great was the commotion a few 
minutes after, when the Governor- 
General entered, and introduced his 
sister, Miss Eden to the stranger in 
the following peculiar manner : 

Let me present you to the hero of 
Herat.’* 

* 1*110 Kohistaii rebellion commenc- 
ed in 1841, so Pottinger went to 
Kohistan, the country above Oabool, 
where he lived in what was know'u 
as the Lughmanee Castle. Here he 
was surrounded widi armed Kohis- 
tanees, and in an interview with 
some of the Chiefs, Pottinger’s assist- 
ant, Lieutenant Rattray, was shot 
clown. This foul play induced Pot- 
tinger, who had only a hundred men 
to contend against swarms, to make 
a hazardous retreat to Charekur, 
{where some English troops were 
; stationed, officerra by Captains Cod- 
i riiigton, Ilanghton and Rose, who 
had tried to relieve Pottinger at 
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Lughnianee Castle^ but failed. Pot- The snow lay heavily on the ground, 
tinger then escaped by night to Cha- ; and the soldiers were ill provided to 
rekiir. Neat the enemy attacked ; resist the severities of a northern 
Charekur. Oodrington who com- j winter. The result of the memorable 
manded was killed. Pottinger, who ' but dreadful retreat is well known to 
now threw oft' bis political character, * nearly every one, and how the Af- 
and took command of the guns, was j ghans swarmed down upon the Bri- 
wounded by a musket shot in the ; tish and massacred most of them, 
leg, and Houghton was also wound- j benumbed and helpless as they lay. 
ed. The stout-hearted, beleaguered j Akbar Khnii next appeared and 
garrison fought bravely, but hunger , promised to convey the remnant of 
and thirst a^isailed them, so tiiey , the army to the British Frontier, 
determined to cut their way to \ if three hostages were given up to 
Cabool. The wounded officers in him as a guarantee for the cvacua- 
niuch pain and privation pushed on ! tion of our outposts in other parts 
ahead of their troops, and were | of the country. Brigadier Shelton 
most miraculously saved. At Cabool, ; and Captain Lawrence were named ; 
Pottinger found as he expressed j hut Shelton refused to go ; so 
it, a “ sad comedy of errors, or j Pottinger offered to take his place, 
rather tragedy.” Sir William and the offer was accented. George 

naughten who was at the head j Lawrence and Colin Mackenzie were 
of the British embassy had been i bis companions.’* Their captivity 
called out to a conference and slain lasted for nine months, when they 
by Akbar Khan. The military* were rescued Major Gcueral 
authorities had decided upon making Pollock. But in the meantime 
negotiations for the evacuation of the Bills Pottinger had drawn 
Cabool, as they could no longer against the Indian Government, in 
carry on the war. Pottinger strong- favour of the Afghans for the ex- 
ly opposed this weak policy of trication of the British army had 
ignominiously leaving a country been repudiated, and this was a 
which they bad so proudly con- most critical time for the unhappy 
quered-*-but his opposition was of no prisoner. But Pottinger put a very 
use— the many were opposed to bis. bold face on the matter, and when 
views. So he had to capitulate, asked to draw fresh hills, ** he tum- 
the humiliating process of which he ed a stern, grim face upon them, 
has referred to in his corfespondcncc. and said, you nia^*^ cut off my head 
The treaty was drawn up and if you will, but I will never sign 
signed, and in January 1842, the ^ the bills.’* 

British army was ready to march [ After this hold expression -the 
out of Cabool. A large sum of: chiefs retired to consult with each 
money (nineteen lacs, 1 90,000) i other, in an apariinent above thc.pri- 
was promised to be paid by Hills soncr*^. Pottinger, learning there W'as 
drawn on the Indian Government, a supply* of ]K)wder in it, suggesteci 
to the Afghans who were to provide . setting fire to a train and blowing 
an escort to convey the British . up the place, the Englishmen taking 
safely out of the country. There their chance ol escape, but his com- 
was some delay in the forthcoming ; panions objected, 
of the escort, and against Pottinger’sj When General Pollock’s army 
advice the military authorities re - 1 marched back to the British Provin- 
ftiaed to wait. They started with ces, it was thought necessary that a 
nothing but death facing them. ! Court of Enquiry should be appoint- 
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ed to iiivcsti^fatc Pottingcr’s pro- artillery. At the beginning of the 
eeedings in having drawn bills on the year 1824, he sailed for Bengal. He 
Indian Governmetit to such a large remained at tha station of Dum-dntn 
amount as nineteen lacs in favour of till the rainy season of 1825, when 
the Afghans for the evacuation of he was posted to a Company of Foot 
Cabool and the safe conduct of the Artillery at Cawnpbre. Alter being 
army to the British frontier, and also with it for a short time, it was order- 
regarding the treaty he had signed, ed to take part in the operations of 
The Court fully exonerated him, the siege of Bhurtpore, and here 
as he was entirely opposed to these Todd first experienced the realities of 
measures, and reluctantly carried war. After its surrender, he writes, 
them out at the request of the niili- 1 went round the ramparts directly 
tary authorities. ‘"The Court,” it after the storm, and to me who had 
stands on record, “ cannot conclude scarcely ever seen a dead body before, 
its proceedings without expressing a the sight was most horrible.’* He 
strong conviction that throughout was next appointed to a troop of 
the whole period of the painful Horse Artillery, stationed at Muttra, 
position in which Major Pottincer of which he writes, “ From w^hat 1 
was *so unexpectedly placed, his ^ave observed of the different 
conduct was marked by a degree of services, 1 now say that I would 
energy and manly firmness that rather be in the Horse Artillery than 
stamps his character, as one worthy any service in the world.” In 1831, 
of high admiration.” 2nd January I’odd wrote, “ Having been nearly 
1843. eight years in the country, without 

After n brief residence in Calcutta, being on speaking terms with the 
he paid a visit to his uncle, Bir natives, I have at last determined to 
Henry P<ittingcr, who w'as then at conquer the languages.” With this, 
the head of the liritish Mission in he set to w^ork and without any 
China. Here Fldrcd i*ottinger definite object applied his mind 
caught tlie Ilong-Kong fever, wdneh especially to the study of Persian, 
abruptly terminated a career of the and he soon found of what importance 
greatest promise at the early age of his knowdedge of this language 
thirty-three. He died on the IJth proved. Persia at this time was in 
November 1843, a tottering condition, and other 

KurojHjan States having designs upon 
TODD, AIajor EnnioTT D’Arcv, her downfall, it suggested itself to 
the youngest son of a Yorkshire the Hritish Government, that it 
gentleman of good family and should frustrate their hopes. Every 
fortune, w^as born on the 28th of assistance was rendered to the Shah 
tlauuary 1808, in Bury Street, St. to uphold his independence, 'and in 
James'. His father in speculations 1832-33, large supplies of arms and 
lost all he )K>ssessed, when 'fodd was accoutrements were forwarded to 
three years old. His uncle, Mr. I him. It was also detcrinined that a 
Evans, took charge of him and I party of officers should be sent to 
educated him. * This gentleman had I drill and discipline the Persian army, 
good interest witli the Court of ! ami among the officers selected was 
Directors, and obtained an Addis- ; 'fodd, who was intended to instruct 
combe cadetship for his neplietv, ; the Persian gunners in thelOuropean 
when he was onl}’ fourteen years ; use and management of artillery, 
old. After passing the examination ; He writes of his appointment thus 
he obtained a eomniissiou in the ^ “ I look upon it as a grand opening 
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for the clevelopnieut of whatever Northern Bear upon our shoulder, 
may be within me. Is it not i Having seen Herat, and the country 
strange that I should have been ‘ in its vicinity, I can understand its 
$tud3itig Persian for the last twelve ; being the key of India/’ The siege 
nionths, without any dehnite object . of llcrat is briefly told iir the 
in view ? If 1 i*eceive 5 or 6W Rs. a | memoir of Major Kldrcd Pottinger. 
month, I shall think the situation ' Todd’s attempted negotiations failed, 
well worth the trouble of travoUiiig ! and he was sent by Mr. McNeill 
so far for it; but it is not the cash I : chorged with despatches to Lonl 
think most about; it is a grand opcn> I Auckland, the (lovernor of India, 
ing from the ^ apathetic and dull ; showing the actual state of affairs, 
routine of Indian life. There will j I'odd never returned to the Persian 
probably be a good deal of lighting j Camp, and a ruj^ure also led to tbo 
and abundance of opportunity of 'departure from it of Mr. M'Ncill, 
displaying the stuff a man is made I the British Envoy, 
of.'* In 1838, a declaration of war was 

Todd joined the Persian army in made against the ria facto rulers 
1833, and was with it for five years, of Afghanistan. Shah Sujah was 
IliSj last year is memorable for the restored to his throne as* king of 
siege ofllerat,tbat bone of contention Cahool, and Todd was appointed 
lying on the frontier between Persia Political Assistant and Military 
and Afghanistan. After the death Secretary to the Envoy and Minister 
of the King of Persia, Shah Futteb at the Court of Shah Sujah. Todd 
Ali in 1835, a war of succession appeared at llcrat again, to contract 
commenced, and Mahomed Shah, engagements of friendship with Shah 
assisted by the English govern- Kainran, and to strengthen the 
ment was declared king. In the defences of the place. Every thing 
following year he determined progressed satisfectorily for a time, 
upon the conquest of Herat, claiming but the treachery and intrigues that 
it as a Persian towm. The Cholera w-ere being carried on by Yar 
and the Turcomans frustrated for a Mahomed, became apparent to 
time his designs. But he did not Todd and the British officers who 
relinquish his cherished desire, and , accompanied him. Ynr Mahomed 
in 1838, with a large army fac sat became extremely exacting — and 
down before Herat. Todd was in demanded large sums of money, 
tlie camp of the Persians whilst The British wished to throw a con- 
Pottinger was within the walls of tingent of troops into Herat, under 
Herat. Todd was trying to dissuade English officers. Yar Mahomed 
the Persians, from taking Herat, agreed to this if he was paid 2 lacs of 
w'hile Pottinger was within directing Rupees, (£20,000) and the monthly 
operations of defence. The object contribution was largely increased, 
of British policy was to prevent Todd saw from past events that be 
Persia from extending her eastern would never perform the engage- 
conquests, as Russia was her nei^h- ment, and that the money would 
hour. Todd writes on the subject only be spent in hostilities against us, 
thus, Our Government has been for for the officers of the British Mission 
many years fast asleep, and unless well knew that Yaf Mahomed was 
we take some decided steps to arrest carrying on intrigues with the 
the advance of Russian intrigue Persians and the rebellious tribes in 
towards the Indus, we shall awake. Afghanistan. So ^I’odd refused the 
when too late, to find the paw of the deiuand of money — and Yar Mahom- 
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cd in return declared that th<* money in France, but in what year it is 
must be paid, or the British Mission uncertain, Voltaire supposes it was 
must depart from Herat. Underpin 1626. He was educated for the 
these circumstances, Todd thought i medical profession, and after taking 
his best course would be to withdraw i his degree of Doctor of Physic at 
the British Force, which he did on i Montpellier, he states in his boo>c 
the 9th of February 1841. Lord of travels, that be had a great desire 
Auckland bec«*ime exasperated at to travel, and first gratified it by 
l*odd*8 quitting Herat — (^uite lost going to Syria in 1654, from whence 
his tero^r, removed Todd from the he proceeded to Egypt, and resided 
Political Department, and ordered for more than a year at Cairo, 
him to join his Regiment immedi^ where he was attacked with the 
ately. Todd felt this acutely; he plague. Being fortunate enough 
looked upon it as expressed in his to recover from this scourge, he 
own words, when writing to his bro- sailed from Suez ibr the purpose of 
thcr, as “ held up to the scorn of men exploring every part of the Red Sea, 
as a demented coward.** He next but on arriving at Mocha, he found 
went to Calcutta, where he hoped it unsaf^ to go to Gouda, so he em- 
by a personal interview with the barked on board a veasel bound to 
Governor-General, to explain fully Surat, in India. Here he remained 
the difficult position he was in, and twelve years, during eight of which 
his motives for quitting Herat— but he acted as physician to Arungzebe, 
Jjord Auckland was not to he moved, and accomi»nied this prince ui his 
He then joined his regiment at Dum- expedition to Cashmere. On bis re- 
dum, and although he felt the great turn to France, he published his 
injustice that had been done him, he work of Travels, which has been 
was perfectly resigned. On the 22nd repeatedly re-printed and translated 
of August 1848 he married Miss into most of the European languages. 
Marian ^“niham, eldest daughter of The English translation by Mr. 
the !:}urgeon Major of II. M ’s 16th Irving Brock, was published in Lon- 
Lancers, On the 9th of December' don in 1826, 2 vols., by Pickering. 
1845 she died. The peace of India A modern French edition was print- 
was again broken by the Sikhs — ed in Paris, in 2 octavo volumes, 
Todd’s troop was called into action — 1 830. 

and he accompanied it, as he touch- Bernier was intimate with Racine, 

ingly says, from the open grave Boileau, Saint Evremont, Ninon de 
of his wife,*’ Through the perilous L'EucIos, Madame de la Labliere 
battle of Moodkhee, Todd passed and Luillier Chapelle, and rejecting 
unscathed, but at the battle of all Christian doctrines embraced 
Ferozeshah, on the 2l8t of December their specjulative impieties. He visit- 
1845, he fell, fell as a brave and ed England in 1685 and died at 
noble soldier. A nine-pounder round Paris on the 22d September 1688, 
shbt from one of the enemies* guns of a broken heart, as the younger 
struck him fiiil iti the face, carrying Racine states, caused by a cutting 
his bead clean off his shoulders. It stroke of raillery on the part of the 
is doubtful where he was buried, but First President De Harlay at the 
it is supposed on the field of battle, festive board.’* 
wrapp^ in his cloak. 

FORSTER, Gsorgk, an English 
BERNIER, Francis, the great traveller, was engaged in the Civil 
French traveller, was born at Angers Service of the Esat India Company, 
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and vrell known for Imviug aecotn- 
plidied a journey in 1782, overland 
from India to Knasia. I[| left 
Lucknow in December of that year 
for the Punjaub, avoiding Lahore, 
a country •possessed by the Mkhs. 
Thence he went to Cashmere, vi iiich 
had been visited by only one Euro- 
pean traveller before him, Bcriiicr. 
lie then proceeded to Caliool, cro'^s- 
iug the Indus, about twenty wiiks 
a!io\e Attock, trom which place 
he reached the Southern ('oast ol 
the Caspian \id Candaliar and 
Herat, fife sailed across the Ca«»]»iau 
and reached Baku and Astrakhan, 
from whence he journeyed toMoseow 
and St. Peterbburgh, where he ariiv- i 
tnl in the spring ol I7b4. He pub- 
lished on his arrival m England some 
sketches ol Hindoo tliolog} . He 
afterwards returned to India, and 
during Tippoo’s second war, was 
sent as an envoy to the Mahrnttah 
Court m the Deccan. He died at 
Allahabad in 1792 AVhile at ('al- 
cutta in 1 790, he puldishcd liis oui - 
ney liom Bengal to England, through 
the most northern parts oi India, 
CaHluiicre, Afghanistan and Persia, 
and into liussia by the ( *aspiati Sea.*’ 
A second volume, the sequel ol his 
journey followed soon alter, and 
the whole woik vias traiiblatcd into 
French by I^angles : “ Voyage de 
Bcngale a IVterslmrgh,’* volb,,hvo , 
Pans, 1802 . His work contains an 
interesting account of the Sikhs and I 
Kobillas. j 

JACQUKMONT, Victor, was born 
in Pans m the year 1801. lie re-, 
ceived an excellent education, but an 
untoward accident while perfonning^ 
some chemical experiments, injured 
his constitution so far as to cfiange I 
the whole tenor of his scientific ^ 
career. He travelled a great deal 
in France and Switzerland, pursuing 
his &vorite studies. Botany and 
Zoology which eventually whiled hiRv 


tothejipdaifisof Indiaand thealopesof 
the Hunalayas. An unfortunate at- 
tachment induced him to leave for 
I America in the autumn of 1826, and 
I from thereto Haiti, where he receiv- 
ed a letter from the Jardin des 
I’lantes, proposing that he should 
unde i.ake a scientific journey to 
Indi I to study ifs ethnology, geology 
ami iKitany. After some hesitation 
, no accepted the cdlcr, icturned to 
I I'lance, alter travelling through the 
noith of the Fmtod States, and went 
to Calcutta duiiiig the adn.mistration 
of Loi d W. Bciitiiick, who, as well ns 
all classes of Anglo-Indian Society, 
iccci\ed him with •much kindness 
and hospitality. He travelled a 
gieat deal in the upper part of India, 
completed his expedition, ^iidon his 
v\av homewaids ]iist as he reached 
the seashoie, kllu victim to the cli- 
mate at the caily age ol thuty-onc. 

I H IS disease was an uIhccss m the livci. 
•Tacqncmont possesstil an extiaor- 
(liiiaiy gift for correspondence. ^I’he 
, Icttcis written to his fi lends winch 
he never intended to appear in print 
hav c appeared “ Con espondaiK e do 
\ letoi dneq (lemon t pemdant son voy- 
|age daiisTJndc, lS2H-82,^’ (Paris — 
Li i y, 1 hf>9 ), ( ‘on c spoiidaiicc iiiMhtc 
cle Victor dacquemont, 1824-82'’ 
(Pans — Le\ y, 1 809.) 

M ACli AE, JamI'S.- -Mr. dames 
Macrae was hoin in Ayrshire uhont 
the latter part oi the reign ol merry 
king Charles His parents were of 
the very lowest class, and he hiniself 
whilst a boy is sakI to bave been 
employed in looking after cattle. 
Ills lathe** however died whilat 
flames Macrae was still very young; 
and ills niotiier then removed with 
her son to the town of Ayr ; where 
tbiv lived in a little thatched cottage 
in the suburbs, and where the rnior 
widow* gamed her living as a wasner- 
woiiiaii He*re young Macrae added 
sofiictiimg to his inothei ' catmng> 
20 
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by running messages; but at the 
same time seems to have picked up 
some little education by means only 
knosrn to Scotchmen. He appears 
however to have grown tired of this 
monotonous life whilst still a boy. 
Ayr was a seaport, and it is easy to 
understand how a young man, en- 
dowed with the energy which Ma- 
crae subsequently proved himself to 

S ossess, should have imbibed a keen 
esire to embark in the adven- 
turous trading of the time, and 
finally have turned his back upon the 
poverty of home and run off* to sea. 

Forty years passed away before 
Macrae returned to his native land ; 
and it is generally believed that 
throughout the whole of that period 
he hehl no communication whatever 
with his relations or his home. 
Meantime his sister married a car- 
penter named MacGuirc, who was 
also in great request as a violin- 
player at kirns and weddings, and 
was coTiscciuently known as “ Fiddler 
MacGuire.” The poverty ol’ these 
people may be gathered from the 
fact that the children of MacGuirc 
were on one occasion seen crying for 
bread, whilst their mother had left 
the house to try and borrow a loaf. 
But wc shall have more particulars 
of this family to relate hcreafler. 
For the present we must confine 
ourselves to the career of Mr. Macrae. 

The early events in the seafaring 
life of the young runaway must we 
fiear for ever remain unknown. Wc 
can learn nothing of him till about 
1720, when he must already have 
been thirty years in India, and is 
simply alluded to as Captain Macrae. 
Most probably he had risen to the 
command of a vessel in the country 
trade, and had undertaken voyages 
to Sumatra, Pegu, and C%ina. It 
appears however that he had been 
successful iu gaining the confidence 
of his Honorable Masters, for he was 
subsequently sent oii a special mission 


to the English settlement on the 
West Coast of Sumatra, to reform 
the many abuses which prevail^ at 
that mtlement. Here he acquitted 
himself in such a manner as to en- 
sure his appointment to a high post. 
He effected savings to the extent of 
nearly 60,000 pagodas, or about 
£25,000 per annum; and at the 
same time carried out such reforms 
as promised a very large increase in 
the supply of ‘pepper. Accordingly 
the Directors ordered that on leaving 
the West Coqst he should be *ap- 
pointed Deputy Governof of Fort 
St. David, and thus stand next in 
succession to the Government of 
Port St. George. The retirement of 
Mr. Klwick led to Mr. Macrae’s 
adv{|nccment to the latter post sooner 
than could have been expected. He 
returned from the West Coast 
towards the end of 1 724, and without 
proceeding to Fort St. David, at once* 
took his scat as second Member of 
Council at Port St. George. At last 
on the Irtth of tjannary 1725, the 
son of the poor washerwoman of 
Ayr took his place as Governor of 
the Madras Presidency. The pro- 
ceedings on that occasion arc thus 
recorded in the consultations. 

“ Monday, 18th January 1725. 
The President (James Macrae, Esq.,) 
o]>encd this consultation by telling 
the Board that, as this was the first 
time of their meeting since his taking 
the chair, he thought it would not 
be improper to acquaint them of his 
resolutions ; of which the principal 
w'as, that he would prosecute the 
Company’s interest to the utmost, 
and endeavour to retrieve the abuses 
that had crept into the management 
of their affairs. He added that he 
was* determined not to interrupt in 
any manner the commerce of the 
place, but that all the inhabitants 
both Whites and Blacks, the Free 
Merchants as well as the Company’s 
^Servants, should have free lib^ty of 
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timde, and that he should expect the already noticed, it is locorded that 
same freedom from interraptions in Governor Pitt h^frequehtfy desired 
what he should undertake ; that he his predecessor to give in some 
would endeavour to be as agreeable account of his expenses, but that 
to the gentlemen as any .of his Mr. Macrae declined doing any thing 
predecessors, but that he was deter-> of the sort, and left the Boa.rd to 
mined to maintain the privileges and allow bini whatever they thought 
immunities belonging to the Presi- proper. 

dent ; and he concluded by saying. On Mr. Macrae’s arrival in Eng* 
that he expected a ready assistance land, his first object ap})ears to have 
from them in the pursuit of the been to enc^uire about the fortunes 
above resolution^ which was accord- of his family. It seems that his 
ingly promised.” mother had been dead some years. 

On the 14th May 1730, George^ and that his sister, who was still 
Morton Pitt, was made Governor of living at Ayr, had married a man, 
Madras and Macrae retired. named MacGuirc, who gained a 

On the 21st January 1731, livelihood partly as a carpenter and 
GovernorMacraesetsail for England, partly as a fiddler at kirns and wed- 
after an absence of some forty years, dings. Mr. ' Macrae accordingly 
Without a wife, and without of wrote to his sister at Ayr, enclosing 
course anv legitimate child, he u large sum of money, and engaging 
appears to have returned to his native to provide handsomely for herself 
land, laden with a fortune popularly and famil}\ The surprise of Mr. 
estimated at above a hundred thou- and Mrs. MacGuire was of course 
sand pounds. According to a tradition unbounded; and they are said to 
published a few years back in the have wa>r to their delight bv 

Ayrshire Observer,” the vessel in indulging in a' luxury which will 
w^hich Mr. Macrae returned to Eng* serve to illustrate both their ideas of 
land, was captured on its way by a happiness, and the state of poverty 
privateer ; and the shrewd ex- in which they had been living. They 
Governor, knowing the vessel to procured a loaf of sugar and a bottle 
have on board a valuable cargo of of brandy ; and scooping out a hole 
diamonds, had the address to get the in the sugar loaf, they poured in the 
ship ransomed for a comparatively brandy, and supped up the sweetened 
small sum. We are also told by the spirit w4th spoons, until the excess of 
same authority that the East India felicity compelled them to close their 
Directors were so pleased with the eyes in peaceful slumber. 

Governor’s conduct in India, that on The grand object which Mr. 
his return they enquired how^they Macrae appears to have had in view 
could reward him. ^ lie is said to during the remaining years of his 
have replied that if he had done life, was the elevation of his sister’s 
anything meritorious, be would leave family, the four daughters of Mr. 
the reward to them. We have not and Mrs. MacOutre.’^ The eldest 
however succeeded in discovering married Mr. Charles Dalrymple, who 
what was the value of the reward was SherifTClerk of Ayr, and received 
conferred on the ex-Govemor, or if the estate of Orangefield. The tradi- 
indeed any pecuniary reward were tion is still preserved of a large box 

conferred at alL The story in itself — 

is quite in keeping with the character * informstion here given has been 
of Mr. Macrae. In the matter of derived from descendants or connexions 
his allowance for table expenses of the family who are still living. 
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of tea, a great rarity at that thne^ 
having l^en preseuted to Mrs. 
Dalryniple by Governor Macrae ; 
and this box proved so large that the 
doors atOrangefield would not admit 
it, and it became necessary to haul it 
up on the outside for admission at a 
large window. This box strongly 
bound with brass is still in existence, 
and is used as a corn chest hy Dr. 
Whitehoiise of Ayr. . I’iie second 
daughter tiiarried M r. James Erskine, 
who received the estate of Alva; 
and was afterwards elevated to the 
Beneh under the title of f ^ord Alva. 
The third married William, the 
thirteenth Earl of Gicncuirii. In 
this match Governor Macrae took 
the liveliest interest, hut it did not 
come of!' till the year 1744 ; and then 
the old Nabob was so seriously ill 
that the doctor could not assure iiini 
of living until the sokmui^sation of 
the iiuptialH. On this occasion 
Governor Macrae gave his niece as 
“ tocher'’ the barony of Ochiltree, 
which had cost him .£‘2.3,000, as wrell 


Earl died in 1791, w'hen Rums wrote 
bis Lament tor James, Earl of 
Glencairn,'* conclu^ng with the 
following pathetic lines : — 

The britlegrooin may forget the bride. 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour hss been ; 
The niither may forget the bairn 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But 111 remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a' that thou bast done for me T 

The fourth daughter, of the Mac- 
Guires married a young gentleman 
I of suspicious origin, who went by the 
I name of tJames Macrae. This young 
man was said to be the nephew of 
the old Governor, but be is generally 
supposed to have been a natural son. 
I'he barony of Houston was conferred 
upon the pair, but the subsequent 
career of this branch of tlje family 
was far from fortunate. Ajbn known 
; as Captain Macrae became a reputed 
I hidly and professed duellist at 
I Edinburgh ; and is represented in 
1 <uie of the caricatures of the time as 


as diamonds to tlie value of .t l.3,000. i ]iractising witlj a pistol at a barber's 
Hut the nian'iage did not prove a j i)!ock. Ju 1790 Captain Macrae 
happy one, for the Earl hiul no real j fought a celebrated duel with Sir 
afltbetion bis wile, however much Ujeorge Ramsay, in which the latter 
he may have respected her wealth, j ^vas mortally w ounded. It seems 
'I'he Earl however was not inclined | that 'whilst both gentlemen w'crc 
to submit to any taunting allusions I escorting some ladies out of the 
to his wife's family, for w'hen Lord i 'Fhcatrc in Edinburgh, their ser- 
Cassilis reproached him at a ball j vaiits ({uarrelled as to whose car- 
witU having so far forgotten his rank I riage should be drawn up at the 
as to marry a fiddler’s daughter, he j door. Each of the gentlemen took 
at once replied, — “ Yes, my Lord, his servant's part, and the result was 
and one of my father-in-law's the duel, wdiich occasioned the death 


favourite airs was “ 'riu; (Rpseys of 8ir George Ramsay and the exile 
cam’ lo Lord (.'assilis’s yett,” — refer- and outlawry of Captain Macrae, 
ring to the elopement of a Countess Jn conclusion we must notice the 
ofCkssiliswith the Gipseys, celchrat- very few recorded events which are 
cd in the old song of “ Johnny Faa.” still preserved of the last years of 
The second son of tins Earl of Governor Macrae. The old Anglo- 
Olcncairn hy the niece of Governor Indian appears to have passed some 
Macrae, succeedeil to his father’s title fifteen years in his native country 
as tlaines, fourteenth Earl of prior to his death in 1746. In 1733 
Glencaim, and is known as a bciic- he was admitted as a burgess of the 
factor of the Roet Hums. This old town of Ayr, when his name was 
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entered as Janies Macrae, late j attention to diet and escerclBe. Kirke 
Governor oC Madras.*’ In 1734 be; White at the same Collegia suc- 
presented the citizens of Glasgow | cumbed under the influences of like 
with the metallic equestrian statue i impressions of religion at the early 
of king William which still adorns j age of twenty -two, 
that city. How he employed him- { Impressed with the conviction 
self during the latter years of his | that he was called to be a Mission- 
life is no^ere stated, beyond the | ary, Noble devoted the years 1331- 
bare fact that he lived and died atj 1833 to preparation for the calling, 
Orangefleld. We can easily how- j while at the same time he acted 
ever nnagine the old man busy in . as private tutor to the sous of Sir 
promoting the 'advancement oi his j *rhonias Blotncheld, live of whom 
nieces, and in superintending the ! afterwards entered the Church, it 
estates which he purchased from ! was Noble’s opinion ' that as onr 
time to time. One of his last record- - Lord and «lohn did not enter on 
edacts occurred in December J743, 1 their public ministry till they were 
when he lent £5,000 to the conimu- i thirty years of age, this was the pro- 
nit}' of Glasgow, to meet the sum .. per time for all succeeding ministers 
which had been levied from them | to begin tlieir \vork, and hence he 
by Prince Charles., lie died sonic- | devoted seven years in preparation 
where about the year 1740, and wasj with a zeal ami patience truly ad- 
buried in Prestwich Ch.urcbyard. j mirable. He was ordained in 1 839, 
Such is the eventful story of Gover- j during which year and the whole oi 
nor Macrae, the sou ot a washer- ; the following ho successfully dis- 
woman of Ay Extracted from ! charged iiis higii and holy duties in 
Wheeler* s *Old Madras.^ ; the l^irish of Old Dalhy, Leicester- 

I shire. He had lor many years con- 
NOBLE, Rev. Koukrt TuRi.iNo-jceivedtheideaofbccoiningaMis- 
TON, the son of the Kev. John Noble, l-sionary and going abroad, and a 
the late Vicar of Fishy-on-the- favorable opening presented itself in 
Wreak, in the county of Leicester, 1841 which he cheerfully entered, 
was born in the early part of the TheTclugii country in the North - 
year 1809. He received the first icrii (.'ircars of the Madras Presi- 
rudimentsof education at the Gram- ? deucy is an extensive tract contain- 
niar School at Oakham, Rutland- ; iiig a }»opu1ation of ]2,000,0(X>. 
shire, then under the bead-master- j llitiierto no efforts bad been made 
ship of Dr. J. Doncaster, formerly I to enlighten the people. Bishop 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s Col- ’Hyorrie, the Reverends James Hough, 
lege, Cambridge, In 1827, he en-i Joseph Fenn, J. 'riicker, and J. M. 
tered Sidney Sussex College, and j Strachan sounded the alarm — it 
having ' graduated there, entered j reached the heart wf Noblcj and he 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. His ■ volunteered his services to proceed 
constitution here in his second year , thither as Missionary and Educa- 
compictely broke down under hard | tionist : so on the 8th of March 1841, 
study and certain religious imprc8-|he embarked on board the Ship 
sions which produced a sickly and | fur Madras, forsaking friends 

morbid state of mind. He had to ! and country, home-connections and 
leave college and place himself un- j all worldly prospects. At the time 
dcr the care of an eminent pfaysi- j of hi.s decision to 0o out to India as 
cian ; yet it took two years to j a Missionary, the important subject 
recover bis health, aith the strictest ' of marriage occurred to him and he 
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quefltioned bimself as to whether 
the married or single state was best 
suited for one of his calling. He ] 
decided upon the latter course and | 
led a life of celibacy, and often after 
was thankful for having been led to 
decide as he had done. 

Noble arrived safely in Madras 
on the 4th of July, and started by 
land on the 20th September for 
Masulipatam, the scene and field of 
his futurelabours, and where heclosed 
his devoted life after twenty-four 
years of uninterrupted Missionary 
labour. Hitherto, the state of 
the generality of the Natives of| 
India, their disregard of truth, the 
treatment of their women, their 
superstitions and ignorance, were 
only known to him by hearsay, 
but now he lived and moved 
among such scenes, and no wonder 
that such a man as Noble was stir- 
red to the inmost depths of his heart. 
Personal contact amidst these sights 
produced no despair in him— on 
the contrary it only proved an 
incentive to be up and doing — to 
teach and guide and show the right 
way. The first diftieulty to be 
overcome was the U’clugii language, 
in the acquirement of which two 
years werv spent. In August 1843, 
Noble and bis colleague, ^Ir. ^$har- 
key, at their own solicitation, were 
examined publicly in the vernacular, 
of which occurrence Noble writes, 
Mr. Sharkey was pronounced 
excellent Telugu scholar, and well 
qualified to begin Missionary work.*’ 
‘‘ Our Examiner, Mr. Morris, said, 

* that, considering 1 had only been 
two years in the country, niy*attain- 
ments commanded the highest ad- 
miration.' Mr. Thomas, Ae other 
examiner, speaking of my transla- 
tion from English to Telugu, said, 

^ it was justly termed an admirable 
translation, being remarkably per- 
spicuous throughout, and neat in its 
rendering, showing an advanced 


Telugu scholarship, with a com- 
mand of the idiom;* 

Haying obtained a i>ublic recog- 
nition of their proficiency jin the 
Telugu languwe, ‘Noble nnd Shar- 
key opened the Native English 
Senool at Masulipatam on the 21st 
of November 1843, for the educa- 
tion of the upper classes. Very 
discouraging were the first attempts. 
The first day, two teachers had to 
instruct two pupils I A native gen- 
tleman, a staunen friend oi^ the Mis- 
j»ioD, warned Noble not to expect 
more than 25 pupils — this friend 01 
1857 saw 300 crowd into the school 
room. An officer \rho had wasted 
his time and fortune in tr^dng to 
reclaim and cultivate a swamp near 
Masulipatam, told him one day, that 
his labours on the natives of Masu- 
lipatam would prove as fruitleixil8 
his own on the swamp bgd turned 
I out. About this time, a very tempt- 
ing offer of a Chaplaincy with a 
salary of 700 Rs. a month (£800 a 
year) was made to Noble, but he 
magnanimously refused it, and pa- 
tiently persevered in his school. 
What has been the result ? It has 
been pronounced one of the two 
best grant-in-aid schools in the whole 
Madras Presidency” — its pupils have 
ramified themselves into every de- 
partment of the Public Service, — 
they have become Deputy Collec- 
tors, Sheristadars, Tahsildars, Sub- 
Magistrates, Schoolmasters, Cate- 
chists, &c. The following extract 
from a Minute of Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, dated October 1859, is a 
testimony of the value of Noble’s 
labours. 

* Wherever I went, I visited and 
examined into the state of the 
schools, but the great source of 
satisfaction to me was the state of 
the educational institutions at Ma- 
Bulipatam.’ 

* 1 had not been on shore a day 
before I became sensible of the great 
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benefits which Mr. Noble, the Man- 

S r of the Church Mission ^Schools at 
asulipatam, has ccuiferred the 
Northern Circars, by preparing so 
many inteUigent and well-conducted 
natives for the public service. When 
I passed through Masuiipatam, early 
in the morning, I saw 'numerous 
groups of well-dressed youths going 
with their books in their hands to 
school. 

* Mr. Noble who has devoted for 
sixteen years, moral and intellectual 
attainments of a high order to the 
instruction of the rising generation. 
Mr. and* Mrs, Sharl^ey, and Seshaya 
Sastre, the teachers in these schools, 
will be known hereafter as those who 
have planted the germs of an im- 
proved learning in this interesting 
and important part of the Madras 
I’residency. 

^ Masulipatam bids fair to become 
to the Northern Circars more than 
Oxford or Cambridge have been 
to the United Kingdom.” 

The following extract from an 
Address, composed by one of his 
native pupils, and read at the as- 
sembly of the Committee for the 
‘ Noble Memorial Fund,’ a month 
after Noble’s death, will indicate his 
wonderful success as a Christian Edu- 
cationist, and the progress Christiani- 
ty is making in India: — 

He looked not merely to the in- 
tellectual and spirtual training of 
those who were brought to him, 
but he did not overlook their bodily 
wants. He freely opened his purse 
to the poor, relieved the distressed, 
felt for the afflicted, cheered ‘ the 
downcast, comforted the mourner, 
&c. What has been said of Arnold, 
can truly be said of Robert Noble 
in this respect. “ Independently of 
particular occasiohs of iutereourse, 
there was a deep undercurrent 
of sympathy, which extended to 
almost all his pupils, and which, 
from time to time, broke through! 


the reserve of bis outwaid manner.” 
Mr. Noble not only gave out of 
his own pocket, but also per- 
suaded his rich friends to do the 
same. In this way he was enabled 
to feed the very poorest, pay school 
fees for those not so very badly off, 
and give scholarships to the most 
deserving. By such means he en- 
lightened the minds and relieved 
the wants of his pupils. His conduct 
was quite consonant with his name ; 
his name was most significant : he 
was nohJe by name, noble in mind, 
noble in action, noble in purpose ; he 
was altogether noble^ made of 
noble stuff, and endowed with noble 
faculties: by his noblenesn he was 
endeared to people of different ranks, 
creeds, and dispositions ; he became 
the friend of the young and old, 
rich and poor, master and servant, 
high and low, enlightened and igno- 
rant. His great motto seems to 
have been, Let us do good to all.” 
In his humble calling, by his singu- 
lar devotedness and peculiar philan- 
thropy, he became great — rose high 
in the estimation of others. The 
highest authorities had the greatest 
respect for him ; Collectors and 
Judges paid the utmost deference to 
his >vord. Ills word, like that of 
CaQsar, might have stood against 
the world.” We said, he gave his 
money and time : was that all ? 
Nay^ he ^nve himnelf up enlirely* 
After the Government examinations 
came in, he taught every day regu- 
I larly ten liours ; so heavily did^ he 
tax his strong cousiitution and over- 
work himseli^ that his iron frame at 
last succumbed to the Herculean 
work, and he himself fell a victim to 
the cause of education. He taught 
while be was able to sit up, and 
worked till the very last atom of 
streni^th was exhausted. The school 
was Ills wife, the puinU his children ; 
its distinction was his life, and its 
destructioii, which God forbid, his 
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death ; at the cost of his own life he so was the case with Mr. Noble : he 
has left it at the pinnacle of gloi^. had made some his enemies, though 
The wish of every friend will and many were his friends ; he hod 
ought to be that the glory bought many trials and troubles, straits and 
with such a dear price should never difBculties ; aercral times he was 
sink, but become imperishable. The violently Opposed by Europeans and 
Church Missionaiy Society urged | Natives. He had open enemies to 
on him the necessity of a change to | contend with,and treacherous friends 
recruit his failing strength, and rest ‘ to guard against. The highest offi- 
awhile his shattered nerves. Medi - 1 cials at one time became his bitterest 
cal advisers promised to give sick ! foes ; began to intrigue his downfall, 
certificates ; private friends offered I cross his projects, defeat his plans, 
to defray his expenses : no entreaty, | throw obstacles in his way ; in short, 
no promise, no offer could or would j they tried to drive him out of 
in the least move him from his 1 the country. All the Masulipatiun 
purpose. The frightfully anxious \ authorities could be said to have 
night of the cyclone, and the tw'o | been against him, and he against 
substiquent dangerous attacks of j them. More than once he was re- 
dysentery and fever, failed to stir j diiced to such straits, that nothing 
him from Bandar. Wliefh the Eu- ' was left him but to close the school 


ropean residents commcTiccd leaving 
the place one after another, he I 
assured the little band around him, j 
that should the whole ifiuropcan ] 
body desert the place 7te irould not ] 
Here was an example of self-sacrifice j 
and sincere love. He loved Masuii- 
patam and its inhabitants to Jiis 
death — untimely death, at the 
premature age of fifty -six. Even 
in his last moments, during his 
delirium, the school was at his heart; 
his thoughts >voro about it. AV'e 
rarely find a European missionary 
spending twenty - four years of con- 
stant and arduous labour, without 
the slightest idea of change or home, 
in a foreign land ; living for and 
dying in the cause of education ; 
cnccrfully dying in the midst of his 
converts, out of the sight of relatives ; 
gladly burying his bones among 
native graves, far away from family, 
cemetery, as the late Mr. Noble did. 

^ We might naturally suppose 
that he was the happiest of beings ; 
free from all annoyance ; nothing 
to disturb his peace of mind ; his 
path the smoothest. History and 
cx|)oriencc teach ns that the greatest 
Ixjncfactors have still had enemies ; 


and return to his native land. He 
might well have groaned under 
these (lifKculties and cried, — 

•• My soul, with various tempest toss'd. 

IU*r hopcH o*erturncd. lier project oross^d. 
Seen every day new straits air end. 

And wonders wiiere the Hceiic will end.** 

Hut lie was not to be overcome by 
such ovcrwheliniug powers and 
combinations. lie had, with John 
Newton, a fhimc i>f’ adamant and 
soul of fire.” He was not altogether 
helpless; there were faithful friends 
to advise, encourage, comfort, and 
aid him with all in their power : 
and all the time an Unseen Hand 
%vas supporting and delivering him, 
so that 111 the end he rose superior 
to every obstacle, trial, and trouble ; 
his enemies were vanquished and 
put to flight ; and he lived to see the 
desire of his heart accomplisheiL 
l''hus he has left behind him a 
glorious name and imperishable 
fame ; it can truly be said in honour 
of his saved memory, — 

Monummtum 4 weris, dreumepice.''* 
If you seek fora Moniuiiciit look around. 

* There arc living monuments — ^the 
results of his labour, to show the 
wonders he w’orked.*' 


✓ 
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During the terrible cyclone of 
Masulinatam, l«t Kovember 1864, 
Noble had to endure much exposure, 
and soon after his health began to 
fiiil — dysentery set in, and be gently 
breathra his last, afker much bodily 
suffering on the 17th October 1865. 
His funeral testifies to the fact that 
the citadel of Caste can be battered 
down, for * it is a remarkable fact, 
though altogether undersigned, that 
those who were chosen with regard 
to correspondence in stature to bear 
him to bis grave, were Christians of 
as many former castes and creeds.* 

^ At the left foot was an English- 
man,— at the right, a Mussulman; 
the centre was up-borne by a Pariah, 
on the left by a Shoodra ; while a 
Brahmin bore the right shoulder, 
and a Vellama the left. The service 
was read by a Shoodra and a Brah- 
min (Deacons, the first fruits of Mr. 
Noble’s ministry) and by an Eura- 
sian and an Englishman.’ 

BROWN, Davib, Rev., was bom 
towards the close of 1762, near Hull 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
While on a journey, when about 
eleven years of a^e, he fell into the 
company of a minmer, who, struck by 
his intelligent enquiries and remarks 
enquired of the friends accompany- 
ing him as to what pursuit in life 
they intended he should be edu- 
cated for. They answered that as 
he had no inclination to take up his 
father’s calling, a farmer, they would 
probably apprentice him to some 
country tradesman. The clergyman 
replied, 1 think he is destined to a 
higher and more important profes- 
sion, and if you will entrust him 
with roe for a year or two, I will 
give him the preparatory attention 
necessary to his pasmng through a 
Grammar School, which may fit him 
for CSolIege, and lead to his entering 
the Church.” This liberal propjosm 
was accepted, and Brown resided 


under the private tuition of his new 
friend at Scarborough, till removed 
to the Grammar School at Hull, then 
under the care of the Rev. Joseph 
Milner. Brown next proceeded to 
the University of Cambridge and 
was entered at Magadalen. College. 
Though much interrupted by severe 
illness, he prosecuted the usual 
studies, preparatory to entering the 
Church, but from which he was 
most unexpectedly called away by 
an offer made to him of going to 
India. After being ordained with 
much difficulty, he married and sailed 
for Calcutta where he arrived on the 
18th of June 1786, and entered upon 
his charge as Chaplain of the Mili- 
tary Orphan Establishment, an insti- 
tution formed by the Officers of the 
Bengal Army for the purpose of 
supporting, educating and introduc- 
ing into life the orphans of both 
sexes belonging to indigent depeased 
officers of that settlement Into this 
work he threw himself with all his 
seal, preseverance and affection. A 
few days after his arrival, be was also 
nominated Chaplain to a Brigade in 
Fort William, and besides, voluntari- 
ly undertook the duties of' the Mis- 
sion Church. In addition to all his 
heavy work, in 1794 he was appoint- 
ed Chaplain of the Presidency. He 
rave great pecuniary aid to the 
Serampore Missionaries, and also to 
private individuals among them. The 
Auxiliary Bible Society has suggest- 
ed and organized by Mr. Brown, of 
which he accepted the office of gra- 
tuitous Secretar>^ He also raisra a 
fund for earnest ministers, to preach 
at the Mission Church, as the Iwciety 
for promoting Christian knowledge 
bad ceased supporting it. 

Always delicate, the climate and 
work broke down bis constitution in 
1812, after twenty^five years sojourn 
in the country, when he was pre- 
vailed upon to take a sea voyage. 
The vessel he embarked in, struck 

f\0 
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on a sand liaiik on her way down the in filial duty and rcs)>ect towards him, 
Bay to Madras. The anxiety and ^ and from this date came the dawn- 
disadvantageous way in which be Ung of piety, under the guidance of 
was taken back to Calcutta, increas- 1 an old friend whom he had known 
ed his weakness, and he died peace- iat Truro, whose name is shrouded 
fully on the 14th June 1812. A [in the obscurity of the « letter K. 
tablet was erected to his memory in His thoughts were now turned into 
the old Mission Church, Calcutta, a different channel, being direct- 
ed towards the great truths of 
MARTYN, Rev. IIknby, came of a Revelation, encouraged by an in- 
humble stock. Ilis fatlier w’as a timacy with jthe Rev. Charles 
simple miner at (rivennass in Corn- Simeon, the celebrated Evangelical 
wall, and through industry and I preacher in the University of Cam - 
talent raised himself to the position ; bridge, lie began to study for the 
of a clerk in a Merchant's office at ' ministry and on the 23rd of Oc> 
Truro, where Henry Martyn wasjtober 1803, Henry Marty ii wasor- 
borninl78i. Having felt the want I darned a deacon of the Church of 
of a good education hitiiself, his i England, and assisted Mr. Simeon 
father determined to do his best I in his duties. But while thus cn- 
for his children. After a few years at | gaged, a zeal for Missionary adven- 
a Grammar School in Truro, Henry I ture fired his enthusiasm, which was 
Martyn went to Oxford to try for a ! strengthened by a sermon preached 
scholarship in Corpus (Jhristi College by Mr. Simeon, on what good might 
— where although passing an ejccel- ! be^donc by a single Missionary, who 
lent examination, he failed. Tic re- ! quoted as an illustration, the work 
turned to the TniroGrammar School, • begun in Bengal by Dr. Carey. He 
much disappointed, where after re- • was then ordained, and through the 
maining another year or two, he en- 1 influence of WilliamWilberforee and 
tered St. John’s College, Cambridge, ’ Charles Grant, Martyn obtained an 
1797, and came out senior Wrangler • Tndiari Chaplaincy, and finally em- 
in 1801, though the study of Mathc- i barked for India in 180J. Before 
matics was most distasteful to him at i leaving England, was a most paiii- 
the conimcncenieiit. He had a weak | ful period . of bis life, for he was 
and sickly coustitutioii producing as j strongly attached to a young lady, 
it often docs, a.fretfiil and irritable named Lydia Grenfell. The spirit 
state of mind. This w'as most ! and the desh struggled for mastery, 
strongly developed during his stay and through morbid, perverted and 
at Cambridge, where, one day, for austere views of religion, he reliii- 
some slight otfciicc, he Hung a knife quished the ho|)C of marrying, 
at a friend, an undergraduate, Mr. though the last words he address^ 
(k>tterill, afterwards minister of St. to the young lady were, ‘ * if it 
Paul's, Sheffield. In his blind rage, should appear to be God’s will that 
he fortunately missed hia mark, and he should be married, you must not 
the knife entered the opposite wall, be offbnded at receiving a letter from 
and remained there quivering with me.” On arriving in India, however, 
the force of the concussion. I’iie he changed his mind and wrote to 
same ebulitions of temper occurred the ]^oung lady making an offer of 
at his home during the vacations, marriage. The letter was worded inn 
but the death of. his father in 1800 most peculiar style, which with other 
affected his mind very much, more reasons, induced the lady to send him 
especially as he felt that he had failed an unqualified refusal. It cut him 
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to the heart. His affection for her 
burnt brightly all through his life 
for he never ceased corresponding 
with her in the most loving terms. 
Martyn vras appointed Military 
Chaplain at Diuapore on the 14th of 
8epteml)er 1806, and in 1809 at 
Cawn{K)rc on a salary of £1,000 a 
3 'ear. He devoted himself as soon 
as he arrived in India to the study 
of ilindustanee, into which lan- 
guage he translated the New 
Tef^tamcnt. Failing health com- 
pelled him to leave Cawnpore for 
Calcutta. While here he obtained 
permission fram the authorities to 
journey to Persia for “improving 
bis knowledge of its language, to 
obtain assistance in the translation 
of the Scriptures, and to dispute 
with the ^foollahs,'* and for the 
benefit of his health. On his voy- 
age round the Coast in 1811, he 
landed at (loa and visited the monu- 
ment of Xavier. At Jlombaj^ he 
met Malcolm and JMackintosh, where 
he made a favorable impression on 
the former, who gave him a letter of 
introduction to Sir Gore Ouscley, 
British Minister at Persia, '^IVavel- 
ling in Pensia in liis state of health 
was next to madness ; it accelerated 
his disease. But he was enabled to 
finish the translation of the New 
Testament into the Persian language. 
About May 1812, he started from 
Shiraz, hoping to reach Bngland 
through Constantinople and the 
Continent, but the attempt brought 
on a fever and ague, which with 
consumption terminated his career 
speedil 3 \ lie died at Tokat, in 
Asia Minor, almnt 2/)0 miles from 
(Constantinople, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober 1H12, ill the 32nd" year of his 
age. Though a Military Chaplain, 
he was a Missionary at heart. He 
was a thoroughly pious^ zealous man 
in the cause of (Christianity, but he 
took a morbid view of life, induced 
probably by indifferent health. His 


portrait is to be seen in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge, and 
a monumental tablet was erected to 
his memory in the chancel of 
Trinity Church. 

MOOR, ^Iajor Ei>waki>, e, i. c. s., 
r. B. B., the well-known author of 
the Hindoo Paiitlicon — came out to 
India ill the army, early in life, lie 
was with thcBritish contingent under 
Captain Inttle, which acted with 
the MnhrattaliK against 'fippoo in 
1790-91, and he was afferwards at 
Poona, Hyderabad and Bombay, 
where he lived apparent!}' on terms 
of great intimacy with the various 
Native Chiefs of \Vestern India. He 
is supposed to have returned to 
England shortly before the publica- 
tion of his Hindoo Pantheon, which 
appeared ahont IHIO. The book 
having become exceedingly scarce, a 
new edition appeared in Madras in 
1864, with ailditional plates, con- 
densed and annotated. In 1861, 
the plates alone, illustrating the 
principal deities with their 8acti.s, 
Incarnations, &c., were re-printed 
in Ijondoii. Moor was also the 
author of ‘ Suffolk Words and 
Phrases,’ publisheil in 1823. 'I’hc 
first book ho ever bought with his 
own money was an imperfect copy 
of I'heobald’s edition of Shakespear 
at Madras in 1783, which he made 
very good use of, for many illustra- 
tions of the great dramatic poet are 
to be found in liis collection of 
“ 8iiffblkisins." He usually resided 
at Great Bealiiigs, Suffolk, where 
for many years hr was a very active 
Magistrate, and universally respect- 
ed. He 'died aged seventy-seven, 
on the 2Gth Keby. 1848, in George 
Street, Westminster. 

NADIR SlIAH, was born on the 
1 1 th November 1688 in the province 
of Khorassan. His original name 
was Nadir Kouli. He was of low 
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origin being the son of a cowherd, pay that amount. Nadir upon hearr 
but possessing a very bold and intre- ing this, decided upon levying the 
pid spirit, he collected a band of free- exactiona under his own eye, and 
hooters, and began life as a brigand, entered Delhi in March 1789 with 
His force soon tecame a very formid- the Emperor, and took possession of 
able one, with which he freed Kho- his palace. In consequence of a 
rassan in 1727 from the Abdalee report the following day that Nadir 
Afghans who, had overrun it. Nadir was dead, the inhabitant»«^fdl upon 
dethroned the reigning king and the Persian soldiery and massacred 
raised Tamash to the throne, but about a thousand of them. Nadir 
only nominally. The sole power in trying to quell the tumult, was 
was in his hands, for after driving assailed with missiles from win- 
out the Afghans, the Turks and the dows, one of which caused the death 
Russians, ne ascended the throne of a favorite officer by bis side, 
himself, apparently with much re- Aggravated by this he was unable 
luctance. The scene is described as to restrain himself, and ordered a 
having taken place on a vast plain general massacre of the inhabitants, 
where upwards of 100,000 persons Thousands fell under the swords of 
requested Nadir Shah to do so. He the infuriated soldiery, but such was 
however made it conditional that the discipline of his army that the 
the established religion should be instant Nadir ordered it to desist, 
changed, which destroyed the power every sword wbb sheathed. Delhi 
and influence of the Shcah sect who was next given up to plunder for 
had supported the dynasty he had flftv-eight days. All the treasures 
overthrown. Nadir himself appears and jewels of the Emperor and 
to have possessed no religion, and the his nobles were taken away, every 
Koran and the Gospel were subjects house was searched and sacked, 
of great ridicule to him. In 1737, Saadut Khan on being demanded 
he invaded Afghanistan, and while what he said his pjEOyince alone 
thus engaged, he sent a messenger could furnish, poispnad himself— 
to Delhi asking for the surrender and Nadir re-sea'tmg Mabommed 
of sojme of his fugitive Afghan sub- Shah upon his throne, and caution- 
jects. The Court being distracted ing the surrounding princes and 
at this time with internal dissen- nobles not to rebel against the 
sions, neglected the request, when a Emperor, took his departure with 
second messenger was sent, who was 32 crores of Rupees ! ! ! at the same 
assassinated at Jellalabad. Nadir time having annexed all the coun- 
thereupon crossed the Indus on a tries west of the Indus to the crown 
bridge of boats, with 65,000 troops, of Persia. On his return to Persia 
invaded the Pu^aub — and continued in 1740, he punished the Sovereijgn 
to proceed against Delhi. The Em- of Bokhara, who bad made an m- 
peror Maliommed Shdh, advanced cursion into Khorassan during his 
to meet him, but received a signal absence. The king of Khaurizm 
defeat at Kumaul, and threw him- refusing to submit to Nadir was 
self on the mercy of the conquermr. taken prisoner in battle and put to 
It was stipulated that Nadir should death. The peace of Persia was 
retire on the payment of 2 crores of entirely secured by these conquests. 
Rupees, but &aaut Khan, the 8 m- The latter end of Nadir's reign was 
badarofOude, owing the Emperor a characterized ^ by great cruelty, 
grudge, set Nadir, up to demand tryrany and suspicions of his own 
more, as his province alone could subjects. The change of religion 
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above referred to made him very 
unpopular and he at len^h ceased 
to trust any of the Persians in his 
service belonging to ue Sheah sect 
—in fact it is said he formed a 
design to pnt to death every Per«an 
in his army. Some of his Generals 
hearing^ this and anticipating 
proscription formed a conspiracy 
and assassinated him in his tent on 
the night of the 20th June 1747. 
His life was written by his own 
Secretary in Persian, and was trans- 
lated into French by Sir W. «Tones. 
Malcolm in the second vol. of his His- 
tory of Persia also gives a detailed 
account of NadiFs life. 

LAWRENCE, Strinobr, General, 
an officer highly distinguished for 
his services in India. He was horn 
in 1697, and was employed during a 
period of twenty years on the Coast 
of ^^roniandel, in extending the 
British possessions. Clive’s first hat* 
tles^were fought under Lawrence as 
his commander. On a visit to Eng- 
land, Clive when presented with a 
handsome sword by the Directors of 
the Bast India Company, refused to 
accept of it, unless a similar mark of 
honor was presented to his veteran 
commander, Lawrence. Later bn, 
Clive on finding Lawrence doomed, 
as has been the fate of so many 
heroes to spend his declining years 
unnoticed and in poverty, insist- 
ed upon settling £500 a year on 
him. Lawrence died in 1775. His 
statue has been placed in the India 
House, and a fine monument was 
erected by the Company to his 
memoxy in Westminster Abbey. 

LAWRENCE, Sir Hetiry, the son 
of a British oflSicer, (vide jp. 42,) was 
bom at Maturah, in Ceylon, pn the 
20th of June 1806. This place is 
ratiier famous for its gems, so bis 
mother often used to call him her 
* Maturah diamond/ Educated at 


Addiscombe, he 'was appointed to 
the Bengal Artillery and arrived in 
Calcutta in 1 822* Before |>roeeed* 
ing ftxrtber, a memorable instance 
in^ Lawrence's early life must be 
mentioned. While bathing near 
Addiscombe one day, he was seised 
with the cramp; a brother cadet. 
Major Robert Guthrie Maemregor, 
formerly an officer of the Bengal 
Artillery, dashed into the water 
and brought safe to land, the sink- 
ing Lawrence. On the breaking 
out of the second Burmese war, in 
which Lawrence took part while a 
Lieutenant, he was stricken down 
with the deadly fever of Arracan, 
which so shattered his health that 
he was compelled, after many par- 
tial changes, to go to England in 
1827. He returned to India with 
health renewed, and having qualified 
himself for staff employment, by 
passing the Native languages, be 
was appointed to the Great Revenue 
Survey of India in 1833. He was 
so energetic, and so quick in most 
of his operations that Mr. James 
Thomason, afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west Pro- 
vinces, nick-named him “ Gunpow- 
der." About this time he married 
bis cousin, Ilonoria Marshall. Law- 
rence accompanied the force under 
General Pollock in Afghanistan, 
with a contingent of Sikh troops, 
nominally to he the medium of 
intercommunication between the 
British and Sikh Commander; in 
reality to hold the latter to hia 
allegiance and virtually to com- 
mand the forcv.'’ After the re- 
turn of the army, Lawrence was 
appointed Resident at the Court of 
Nepaul. While here he contributed 
to the Calcutta Reuiew^ and those 
articles were filled with such fresh 
and clear information upon the state 
of the Punjaub, that the Governor- 
General ^ir Henry Hardinge) saw 
at once that be would prove a most 
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invaluable help, at the anticipated ' represent British interests in the 
outbreak with the Sikhs. It was States of Rajpootans. He chided 
not long before Lawrence’s services very much umet the idea of being 
were required. In 1845 be was ^shelved’ from his post in the 
apfKiinteu Resident at Lahore. In Punjab — and Lord Dalfaousie’s at- 
i84(> the Punjaub was in a blase, tempt to smooth matters by telling 
and Lawrence was selected to sup- him that he bad chosen a civilian 
ply the place of the two Political as the work was more of the nature 
officers, Nicolson and Broadfoot who of civil administration than military 
had been killed. 'I'he bkttle of or political Government, only agraa- 
Sohraon brought the war to a close, vated his wound and made it rankle 
and in search of health he accoin- j and fester more than ever. Uis feel- 
panied liord Hardingc to England, j iiigs at this time are best describ- 
whither his wife had proceeded ; ed by his own words, “ I am now, 
previously. He* was here appointed ' alter twenty years of civil adminis- 
a Knight Commander of the Bath. ; tration, and having held every sort 
But the second Punjab war broke j of civil office, held up as wanting 
out in 1848, which shortened Law- ! civil knowledge. . . As for what 

rence’s stay at home, and with health ; Lord Dalhousic calls training, 1 had 
still in a precarious state, against the • the best sort. I trained myself by 
urgent advice of his physciaiis and i hard work, by being put into charge 
friends, he was soon on the field of | of all sorts of offices, without help, 
battle. Ilis presence rendered great ‘ and left to w^ork my waiy. f have 
service to the State, especially by his been for years a Judge, a Magistrate, 
influence in staying a retrograde j a Collector, for two years a CJhief 
movement which w^as contemplated , Commissioner, for five years Presi- 
by the British Commander, after the ! dent of the Board. 1 am at a loss to 
drawn battle of (’hillianwallah. The j know what details I have yet to 
great battle of Goojerat in 1848, in ! learn.” In 1856 he began to think 
which the Sikhs were completely ; of wending his way homewards, 
roiitcfl, with tlie loss of all their | once more — but this was not to 
guns, amniiuiition, baggage, ike., j he — circumstances occurred which 
decided the fate of the Punjaub. It j led to his being appointed Commis- 
was annexed to the British dominions jsioiicr of Cudh. The administra- 
and ruled by a Board of Adiiiinis- I tioii of affairs in this district, for 
tration, at the head of which some time previous had caused 
Lawrence was placed. Notwitb- intense dissatisfaction to the people, 
standing that in a short space of and had Lawrence received his 
time this administration had done appointment a year sooner, the 
much good, Lord Dalhoiisie did not conciliatory measiii*cs he adopted, 
quite approve of Lawrence’s policy, would in all probability have been of 
and certain members of the Board great avail, and might have nipped 
agreed with the Governor General, the rebellion of 1857 iu the bud. 
It \ras at last decided that the But it was top late, and Lawrence’s 
Board should he abolished, and best efforts were futile — all con<^ 
the administration of the Punjaub fidcnce in the British bad l>ecn 
he conducted by John Lawrence, destroyed by a deep-rooted prejudice 
(brother of Sir Henry and one and hatred of their rule, the aggres- 
of the Board) whose views fell sive measures of which product an 
in entirely with lx>rd Dalhopsic’s. ! outbreak in an irregular regiment 
Sir Henry was then appointed to ' fiostcd near Lucknow. So well did 
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Lawrence grapple with the diffi- his own case. .... There was 
culty, that be won the admiration . not a dry eye there, and many 
and confidence of not only Lord seemingly hard, rough men were 
Canning, the Court of Directors and ; sobbing like children.” In the midst 
the Home Government, but also the of this trying scene, he bad to select 
whole public of India, and in the his successor to carrying on his work 
event of Lord Canning succumbing | in the future^ defence of the be- 
to any utifuresecti accident, Lawrence ’ leaguered garrison. On this subject, 
was the man into whose hands the said, ^^Let every man die at his 

thorities had decided to put the helm. ; post : but never make terms. God 
In fact he was provisionally elected ; Iielp the poor women and children,” 
as Canning's successor should circuni- j He referred to his epitaph, wishing it 
stances have rendered the a])point- j to be “ Here lies Ileni'n Lawrence^ 
ment of a new Governor C«eiicral who tried to do his dutt/^'"' and adde(L 
imperative. It is not necessary to go : I should like, too, a text, ‘ To the 
into the details of the siege of Luck- Lord our God belong mercies and 
now, so well know*n, be 3 *ond mention- forgiveness, though we have rebelled 
iiig that Lawrence's health suffered against him.* ^vlt was on my dear 
much owing to the turmoil and wife’s tomb.” His corpse was buri- 
anxicties ot* his iM>sition, and while cd on the same evening, in a grave 
wearied in body and mind lying on with the corpses of four others who 
a sola in an upper room of the Luck- ! fell on the same day. 1 1 was a par- 
now Residency, a shell burst into the j ticuiar request of his that he shoiiUl 
apartment and shattered his thigh be buried in this manner and ‘‘with- 
ou the 2nd of July. 'J'hc ghastly out any fuss.” Hot was the firing 
wound was pronounced by the Doc- of the enemy, too hot to permit of 
tors as fatal, and at 8 a. m. on the any officer attending his funeral. 
4th July, he calmly breathed his i All were at their posts, as be hitii-' 
last. It is here worth quoting a j self had directed them to lie. 
few extracts from the writings of{ in concluding this memoir, it 
those M'lio witnessed the closing I must be mentioned that the name of 
scene of this Christian warrior. lie j this great man is iinperisbably asso- 
bade an affectionate farewell to ; ciated. with the Lawrance Asy- 
all. and of several he asked forgive- J lums,” the founding of which chari- 
ness for having at times spoken | table institutions was ever the dearest 
harshly and begged them to kiss wish of his heart. From the day he 

him He expressed landed in India, be saw the perni- 

tbe deepest humility and repentance, cious effects of the climate and the 
for his sins, and his firm trust in moral atmosphere of the Barrack 
our blessed Saviour's atonement, and room upon the children of the 
spoke most touchingly of his dear European soldiery, and he determin- 
wife, whom he hoped to rejoin. At ed that should be permitted by 
the utterance of her name his feel- God's blessing to gain wealth, he 
ings quite overcainehini,and he burst! would consecrate a portion to form 
into an uncontrollable fit of weeping an asylum for the rescue of these 
which lasted some minutes. . . • children, on some Hill station, where 

He spoke to several presei|4 about th<^ w^otild enjoy the advantages of 
the state of their souls, urj^ng them a fair education and a European 
to pray and read their Bibles, and {climate. How his life was spared 
endeavour to prepare for death, and means granted to cany out his 
which might come suddenly, as in intent fons, India and many of her 
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sons can thankfully bear testimony 
to. A considerate Government has 
carried on the scheme at the public 
expense, and eve^ Lawrence Asy- 
lum erected in India is a lasting 
monument to the memor^r of the 
originator of the Institution, the 
great, the good Sir Henry Lawrence. 
A statue has been etected to his 
memory in St. Paufs. 


PRII3SEP, James, was the seventh 
eon of Mr, John Prinsep, who hay- 
ing made a considerable fortune in 
India in the time of Warren Hast- 
ings, and having married a sister of 
Mr. J. P. Auriol, Secretary to Go- 
vernment, returned to England in| 
1787 and engaged in business as an 
East India Agent and Italian Silk 
Merchant. In consequence of his 
old connection with hidia no fewer 
than seven of his sons obtained or| 
sought employment in that country. I 
James Prinsep was born on the 20th 
August 1799, and was distinguished 
at a very early age for his habits of 
exactness and minute observation of i 
whatever attracted his attention. His | 
education was far from being a liber- 
al one. In 1809, he was put into a 
private school for two years, after! 
which, all the information he acquir- 
ed was at home with the occasional 
aid of his elder brothers and sisters, 
imd from the latter he leamt music, 
in which he became a proficient | 
in after-life. At the age of fifteen he 
shewed particular ingenuity and skill 
in design, so he was placed to study 
under an architect, with a hope of 
his being afterwards received by Mr. 
W. Wilkins, who had kindly offered 
to take him as his pupil and assist- 
ant. His eyes, however, sustained 
such injury from close application 
to mechanical and other drawing, 
that this proiect was defeated. His 
father then tnbught that an opening 
for him might be found in the 


Assays Department in India, so after 
attending the chemical lectures of 
Dr. Marcet, at . Guy’s Hospital, he 
was apprenticed to' the Assay Master 
of the Royal Mint, London, from 
whom he received a certificate of 
proficiency, and in 1819, obtained 
the aprointment of Assistant to the 
Assay Master of the Calcutta Mint. 
He arrived at Calcutta in the ship 
Hoogbj^ on the 15th September 
1819. Professor Horace Ilayman 
Wilson, was then Assay Master, 
and Prinsep was placed under him, 
whose acquaintance bad great influ- 
ence upon the pursuits of his after- 
life. Before many months had gone 
by, Wilson was sent on a special 
mission to remodel the Mint at 
Benares, and when that was done, 
Prinsep was nominated Assay Master 
in the Benares Mint, When Prinsep 
reached Benares, the foundations 
of the new Mint were already laid 
and portion of the structure had 
been erected. Its utter defficiency in 
decorative ornament, offended the 
taste of the young Assay Master, and 
as the building was to be his official 
and domestic residence he submitted 
amended plans to the Military Board 
at Calcutta, and undertook to com- 
plete them, at the estimated cost of 
the original design. His success in the 
construction of this edifice showed 
great architectural talent, which 
led to his being employed upon 
several new works at the station, 
amongst which was the Church 
erected there at the joint cost of 
Government and the European resi- 
dents. Though immersed in work, 
hia active mind was not content 
with simple official duties; he was 
earnestly devoted to science and 
especially prosecuted his chemical 
studies to keep pace with the pro- 

f ress of this science in Europe. 

[e also established at Benares, 
in conjunction with M. Duvancel, 
(a Fi:ench Naturalist, connected 
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with Baron Cuvier and others) a In conjunction with Prinsep, Major 
Literal Institution, and set up a Herbert, a scientific ofiicer 6f the 
press for printing the proceedings of Company's army, started a paper 
this society. In 1823, the finance of named GleamngH in Sciencet" to 
India was considered to be in such which Prinscp contributed very ex- 
a condition as to afford the prospect tensively. In 1831, the conduct of 
of a permanent surplus of income this periodical was transferred to 
over expenditure" and this led the Prinscp, owing to the departure of 
Government to appropriate large Major Herbert. He re-iiiodclled it 
sums of money for tlie improvement in the following year and called it 
of the principal cities of the Bengal the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 
Presidency, so they appointed public When Horace Hayinan Wilson 
officers to apply the funds as left for England in 1832, Prinscp 
required. was appointed Seci‘etai*y to the Asia- 

Prinscp was appointed a member tic Society, and began to follow in 
and secretary of the Benares com- the wake of Jones, Colebrooke and 
mittee. He constructed an arched Wilson in the field of Indian anti- 
tunnel from the lowest water mark ^uities. His labors, however, did not 
of the Ganges for conducting water interfere with his duty as editor of 
to drain the lowest portion of the city the ‘ Journar; and he was also to 
of Benares. lie was engaged in this a certain extent the engraver and 
work for two years, and though the lithographer for it. He carried on 
tunnel was excavated in some places an extensive correspondence in India 
under seven storied houses, no acci- and with Europe, besides contribut- 
dent occurred. He constructed and ing a number of valuable articles 
repaired several other permanent on % great variety of subjects, espe- 
works successfully. Among them was cially chemistry, mineralogy, Indian 
the five arched-bridge of large span numismatics and Indian antiquities, 
on the high military road to Benares, In the capacity of Assay Master, 
which has stood the test qf entire Prinsep submitted to government a 
submergence by the river during project for reforming weights and 
several extraordinary inundations, measures, which received its ap- 
While connected with these works, proval. He introduced a uniform 
Prinsep prepared for publication coinage, the Kupcc to be styled the 
his “Views and Illustrations of Compan^^’s Rupee weighing “180 
Beuares," which appeared in Eng- grains including 15 of alloy, so as to 
land in 1825. His skill in mechanics form the unit of his scheme of 
was also remarkable. He himself weights." This was carried out in 
made a balance of such delicacy as 1835 and proved eminently success* 
to indicate the three-thousandth ful. By the coinage of 50 millions 
part of a grain, in assay operations, of pieces in one year the whole sicca 
On his departure, government pur- currency of Bengal was entirely 
chased this balance to be retained done away with. The seven volumes 
for use in the Calcutta Mint. In of the ^ JournaF from 1832 to 1838 
1830 the Benares Mint was abolish- contain the results of his inquiries 
cd and the whole coinage of the and discoveries in archaeology and 
Bengal Presidency was concentrated numismatics. These have since been 
in the Calcutta Mint. ^ Prinsep was published, re-edited, as his Essays on 
re-called and appointed Deputy Indian Antiquities. “The inscrip- 
Assay Master in that Establishment, tions on the pillars at Delhi and 
under his old superior, Dr. Wilson. Allahabad, which had been copied 
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in favnmile and published in the 
volumes of the Asiatic Society’s pro- 
ceedings in the time of Sir W. Jones, 
and the deciphering of which had 
baffled that accomplished scholar, 
and his successors, Colebrooke and 
Wilson, yielded at last to Prin- 
sep’s ingenuity and perseverance, 
fie discovered that the two inscrip- 
tions were identical, and had their 
counterparts on rocks at Girnar, 
in Gujer&t, on the western side 
of India, and at Dhanli, in Katak, 
on the Eastern side; the charac- 
ter of all being similar to that of 
inscriptions occurring among the old 
Buddhist temples, monasteries, and 
topes of Sanchi and at Bhilsa, in 
South Bundelcund, which affl)rded 
the key for deciphering most of the 
letters. This oft-repeated inscription 
was found, when completely read and 
translated, to contain edicts of the 
great king Piadusi, another name for 
Asoka, who lived in the third cen- 
tury before our era, and was the 
contemporary of the early Seleiicidae 
kings of SjTia. 'fhe names of Antio- 
chus, with those of Ptolemy, Magas, 
and Antigonus were found reconled 
or referred to in the body of the 
inscription at Girnar ; and the 
reading of these was confirmed ten 
years after, by the detection of the 
same names, with the addition of 
that of a fifth monarch, in another 
copy of these edicts, expressed in a 
different character, on a rock at 
Kapil rdigiri, in Afghanistan, when 
that inscription, was deciphered by 
Mr, Norris. These inscriptions 
afforded the first verified connection 
of the histor}^ and archseolog}' of 
India with contemporary events and 
sovereigns of the western world.” 

Prinsep’s intense application to 
literary and scientific pursuits seri- 
ously affected his health, and in the 
course of the Vear 1838, he began 
to suffer from head -aches and sick- 
ness. This was first considered a 


bilious afTection, but the symptoms 
increased rapidly and the disease was 
traced to an affection of the brain. 
A trip to England was deemed the 
only hope left of recovery. He 
sailed in the Herefordshire in Oc- 
tober of the same • jear, but- the 
change of scene and air proved of no 
: avail. A softening of the substance 
! of the brain had set in, impairing all 
I its faculties. He reached England 
in a hopeless state, and after much 
suffering died on the 2*2nd of April 
1 840, at the early age of forty. The 
news of his deatn was received with 
sorrow by the European and Native 
communities of India, and it was the 
universal feeling at Calcutta that 
some testimonial should be raised to 
mark the esteem and admiration in 
which he was held. A ghat, or 
landing place, with a handsome 
building, was erected below the fort 
of Calcutta which bears his name, 
and is a distingiiishea ornament of 
the city, Prinsep was married on 
the 25th April 1835, to Harriett, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Auber, 
of the Bengal Army, b3^ whom he 
had a sfn, who died in infancy, and 
a daughter, who with his widow, sur- 
vived him. Dr. Falconer, in a notice 
of his life in the Colonial Magaziney 
December 1840, writes, “ His powers 
of preception were impressed with 
genius, they were clear, vigorous 
and instantaneous. The extent of 
his capacity, was wonderful, and the 
number and variety of his acquire- 
ments no less remarkable.’* 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edward Law, 
First Karl of, and eldest son of Lord 
Ellenborough, was born in 1790, 
and succeeded to the Peerage on the 
death of his father in 1818. He was 
appointed Governor General of In- 
dia, which office he took on the 28th 
February 1842, the month following 
the miserable retreat of our array 
from Cabool.(vide Fottxngeb, Sale). 
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Tbia appointment brought to a close 
the melancholv administration of 
Lord Auckland, ^vbich ^^comprised 
a single series of events — the con- 
quest^ the oecu)>ation and the loss of 
Afghanistan/* The despondency in 
which Lord Auckland was engufph- 
ed led him simply to desire to get 
the remnant of our army out of Af- 
ghanistan. He cared not to retrieve 
its honor, and to punish the Afghans 
on the theatre of their recent suc- 
cesses. He was bewildered by the 
magnitude of the calamit}', and 
would have been content to have 
simply withdrawn from the scene, 
notwithstanding the disgrace and 
tarnish that would be imposed on 
the British arms by such a 
course ; but fortunately there were 
two officers in the Eorth-^vest 
who were equal to the crisis, — Mr. 
Robertson, formerly the (commis- 
sioner in Burmah, and afterwards 
Lieut.-Governor of Agra, and Mr., 
alter wards, Sir George Clerk. Thfy 
determined to push on re-inforce- 
ments. The lirat Brigade under 
Colonel Wilde failed in its object. 
By the indomitable zeal of Mr. Clerk 
a second brigade was pushed across 
the Sutlej on the 4th Januaiy 1842. 
The officer in command of it was 
General Pollock,* who had had forty 
years of active service and expe- 
rience in India. When it became 
known that the entire Cabool force 
had been destroyed, Mr. Clerk met 
the Commander-in-Chief at Thane- 
sur, w'here they discussed the mea- 
sures which it would be advisable to 
adopt at this crisis. The latter was 
of opinion that after this catastrophe, 
it would be useless to push further 
reinforcements on to Cabool, and 
that the only thing to be done was 
to withdraw under protection, the 
force at Jellalabad, ^ the retention 
of that village for the safety of 
Cabool was no longer required. But 
Mr. Clerk maintained that the gar- 


rison holding out there so nobly 
should be strengthened, that an 
army should march upon Cabooli 
inflict a signal retribution on the 
Afghans, and not till then withdraw 
from Afghanistan. Pollock arrived 
at Peshawar on the 5th February, 
where, owing to nearly half his 
force being in hospital and the other 
half ia a state of mutiny, he had to 
delay till fresh reinforcements arriv- 
ed, and till he could improve both 
the discipline and health of his 
troops. The Sikh troops who were 
to march with the British force 
dreaded the Khyber Pass, but by the 
offer to their Commander, Golab 
Sing, of Jellalabad as an independ- 
ent principality, and the masterly 
arrangements and determined bear- 
ing of General Pollock, all difiicul- 
ties were overcome, and on the 5th 
April, the troops commenced the 
entrance of the Kliyher Pass, and on 
the 15th reached Jellalabad, where 
they found that the illustrious garri- 
son had achieved its own relief. 
(Vide Sale.) 

Oil the 15th March, Ellenborough 
issued the following notification. 
‘^Tlie British Government was no 
longer compelled to peril its armies, 
and w'ith its armies, the Indian 
Empire, in support of the tripartite 
treaty. Whatever course we may 
hereafter take must rest solely on 
military considerations and regard 
to the safety of the detached bodies 
of our troops, to the security of 
those now in the field from all 
unnecessary risk, and finally to the 
establishment of our militaiy repu- 
tation by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the 
Afghans, which may make it appear 
to them, and to our own subjects, 
and to our allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon 
those who commit atrocities, and 
violate their faith, and that vre with- 
draw ultimately from Afghanistan 
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not from any deficiency of means to 
maintain our position, but because 
we are satisfied, that the king we 
have set up, lias not, as we were 
erroneously led to imagine, the 
support of the nation over which he 
has been placed/’ He soon after«pro- 
eeeded to the North-west to be near 
the Coinmander-in-Chief, and on 
the journey received intelligence of 
tW success of General Pollock, and 
of the defeat of Akbar Khan. 
jhe issued a brilliant proclamation 
referring to the garrison of Jellala- 
bad, as “illustrious,” but his spirits 
were quite damped on hearing of 
the defeat of General England at 
Hykulzye, and the fall of Ghuzni, 
and he suffered the successes of 
Pollock and Sale to be almost 
forgotten in contemplating this 
trumiiery check, and told the 
Commander-in-Chief on the 19th 
April that he had determined to 
withdraw the troops of Generals 
Nott and Polloek. N ott was ordered 
to evacuate Camlahar, and Pollock 
was ordered to fidl back on Pesha- 
war. The order fell like a thunder- 
bolt on both officers. On the 13th 
May, Pollock replied that his retire- 
ment would be considered tanta- 
mount to a defeat — that the release 
of Ihe prisoners was an object which 
could not be repudiated — and that 
for want of cattle he was not in a 
position to move back for some 
months. He was then ordered to 
remain at Jellalabad till October. 
General Nott had begun to make 
preuaratiouis with a heavy heart, to 
withdraw his force. But the orders 
of the Governor-General though 
they enjoined great secrecy soon 
became known throughout the coun- 
try, and raised a burst of indignation 
through the length and breadth of it. 
For nearly four months he continued 
tp reiterate his determination to with- 
draw, but his official correspondence 
bore signs of a vacillating mind. At 


length on the 4th July he wrote to 
Nott himself, suggesting that it 
might be possible to withdraw from 
Afghanistan after advancing on 
Ghuzni and Cabool. He said “1 
know all the effect it would have on 
the minds of our soldiers, of our 
allies, of our enemies in Asia, and 
of our own countrymen, and of all 
foreign nations in Europe. It ia an 
object of just ambition which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to 
see effected ; but 1 see that failure in 
the attempt is, certain and irretriev- 
able ruin, and 1 would inspire you 
with the necessary caution, and 
make you feel that, great as are the 
objects to be obtained by success, 
the risk is great.” 

Thus Lord Ellenborougb with- 
drew from all the responsibility of 
the proposed advance, leaving it 
entirely to General Nott A copy of 
the communication was forwarded to 
Pollock and it need hardly be said 
that both Generals were* only too 
hap|py to take the responsffiility on 
their own shoulders, of liberatiug the 
Cabooi captives and restoring our 
military character in the eyes of the 
world. 

Pollock’s force re-occupied Cabooi 
on the 15th September 1842, and 
brigades were immediately sent off 
to rescue the English captives and 
hostages, whom Akbar Khan had 
removed above the Hindoo Koosh, 
(Vide Salk and Shakespeabb.) 
The day after Pollock’s arrival at 
Cabooi, General Nott arrived from 
Candahar. 

In his letter of the 4th July 
Ellenborougb instructed General 
Nott, if he choose to retire by way 
of Ghuzni and Cabooi, “ to bring 
away from the tomb of Mahmood, his 
dub which bangs over it, and the 
gates of his tomb which are the 
gates of the temple of Somnath, 
which will be the just trophies of 
your successful march.” They were 
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carefully pa^ed and brought to 
Cabool. 

The object ' of the Afghanistan 
expedition now being accomplished 
it was determined to withdraw the 
force. Toleave,faoweTer,aperinanent 
mark of retributionu the Great 
Bazaar of Cabool was blown up, and 
notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts to prevent plunder, our 
soldiers rushed in and pillaged 
houses and shops and set the city on 
fire in several places. For three 
days it was subjected to the wildest 
passions of men heated by a remem- 
brance of the foul and treacherous 
murder of their comrades. Never 
was such vengeance wreaked on a 
city in India. On the 12th October 
1842, the English colours were 
hauled down from the Balia Ilissar 
and the armies marched from Cabool. 
Lord Ellenborough issued a most 
bombastic proclamation, containing 
reflections upon the policy of the 
previous administration. The pro> 
clamatiou of the gates appeared 
next. 'J'hey were to b6 restored to 
India with a grand flourish of 
trumpets. In his address to the 
natives the Governor-General said, 
“ My brethren and friends, our vic- 
torious army bears the gates of the 
temple of Soinnath in triumph from 
Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Mahniood looks on the ruins of 
Ghuzni. The insult of eight 
hundred years is avenged. To you 
princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of 
Kajwara, of Malwa and Guzerat, I 
shall coiiiniit this glorious trophy of 
successful warfare. You will your- 
selves with all honour transmit the 
gates of sandal- wood to the restored 
temple of Somnath.” The gates 
were pronounced to be only a fac 
simile of the original gates, Major 
Rawlinson, a great authority on 
questions of oriental archteology. 
The Hindoos would have nothing to 
do with them, as even if genuinc- 


they had been desecrated by having 
been fixed in a Mahommedan 
Mos<;^ue. No temple of Soinnath 
remained, and it was not likely the 
Government of India were goin^g to 
endow one. They were brought as 
far as Agra, at*considerable cost*--* 
and there they remained — soon after 
being consigned to a lumber room 
in the fort.” The closing scene in 
connection with this exTOdition was 
a grand review held by Lord Ellen- 
horough at Ferozepore of our troops, 
amounting to 40,000 in number. 
This was done partly with the object 
of overawing the Sikhs. 

The next important event during 
the administration of Lord Ellen- 
borough was the conquest of Sind, 
which forms one of the darkest 
pages in the history of British India, 
(vide Napibr.) 

The state of Gwalior next de- 
manded the attention of the Govern- 
or-General. On the death of 
Junkoojee Sindiah (who had been 
adopted by Baiza B^e, Douhit Rao’s 
widow) in 1843 without issue, his 
second wife Tara Bye, whom he had 
married in 1838, adopted a boy eight 
years old and s^led him Gyajee. 
Most of the infiueutial men at 
the Gwalior Durbar wished Ac 
Government to be continued under 
the existing Council of Ministers, 
but Lord Ellenborough deemed 
it necessary that the management of 
the State should rest upon the re- 
sponsibility of one individual as 
Regent. Mama Sahib, the uncle of 
the latcraiah was sviected, in opposi- 
tion to the young queen and the 
ladies of the court, who desired that 
that oflice should be filled by Dada 
Khasjee, the hereditary chamber- 
lain and keeper of the jewels. So 
court influence was brought to bear 
.against Mama Safaib^s uministra- 
tion, and every effort was made to 
throw it into confusion. 

The state of the army in Gwalior 
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was a source of great disquietude. 
It consisted of 30,000 infantry and 
10,000 horse, with 200 pieces of 
cannon. It was out of all propor- 
tion to the requirements of the king- 
dom, and consumed two-thirds of its 
revenues, and no litteihpt of the 
Government could disband a single 
corps — in fact the army was too 
strong for the state. One of the 
battalions had committed great 
excesses in Malwa, when Lord 
Ellenborough urged upon the Regent 
the necessity of dealing vigorously 
with this spirit of rebellion, offer- 
ing a British force to assist him. 
This was declined. The intrigues 
and opposition in the zennana con- 
tinued to increase, till at length, the 
3'oung Ranee dismissed the Regent, 
notwithstanding the earnest remon- 
8ti;ances of the Resident. Lord 
Ellenborough lost all confidence in 
him and wrote to him thus, “ you 
have proved 3'oursclf unfit to ninnage 
men or women, and a minister at 
Gwalior must manage both.” The 
minister was violently expelled, and 
it was only through the interven- 
tion of Lord Ellenborough that he 
escaped with his life. The Dad a 
then assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment, declared himself hostile to the 
British Government and the whole 
state was thrown into confusion. 
On the 1st November 1843, Lord 
Ellenborough issued a minute on the 
state of affairs at Gwalior, which is 
one of the ablest state papers on the 
records of the Councils in which he 
referred to the folly of allowing a 
state like Gwalior to expel a Regent, 
nominated with the concurrence of 
the Governor General — to allow it 
to be managed by his rival — to 
allow it to have the command of 
such an army as it possessed, within 
a few marches* of the capital of the 
North-west provinces, and at a time 
when a conflict with the Sikhs was 
imminent. 


Lord Ellenborough arrived at 
Agra on the 11th December 1843, 
and after friendly negbeiations failed, 
he ordered the British force under 
Sir Hugh Gough to advance on 
Gwalior. A deputation from the 
Ranee and Raja met him to arrange 
an interview. He consented to 
meet them at Hingona, 23 miles 
distant from Gwalior, but they did 
not keep their engagement, and the 
Gw'alior troops perceiving tbe ad- 
vance of the British force to be a 
hostile movement, marched out to 
meet them. The Commander-in - 
Chief and officers of his Staff ap- 
peared to despise the enemy, and 
the progress of the army was J^ke a 
militar}^ promenade, for the Go- 
vernor General aud the wives of the 
chief officers accompanied it on 
elephants. They intended to break- 
fast at IVIaharajpore on the morning 
of the 29th December, where on 
their arrival masked batteries of the 
Malirattahs opened Are upon them 
suddenly. Everytliing was in con- 
fusion and the day was w’on sherely 
by the irresistible gallantry of our 
soldiers of whom a thousand fell 
killed and wounded. Lord Ellen- 
borough distinguished himself on 
this field, moving about with the 
greatest intrepidity amidst a shower 
of bullets, distributing money and 
oranges to the wounded. The 
decisive battle of Punniar was also 
fought on the same clay. 

These victories placed Sindia*s 
dominions at the feet of the Go- 
vernor-General, He made a new 
treaty by which the Ranee was de- 
posed, receiving a pension of three lacs 
(£30,000) ayear. The majority of the 
Raja was fixed at eighteen and the 
administration was entrusted to a 
Council of regency, consisting of six 
Sirdars who were to be guided by 
the advice of the British Resident. 
The army was reduced to 9,000 men 
with thirty-two guns. Many of the 



dismissed soldiers enlisted into the! 
British contingent which was in* 
creased ta 10,000. These were the i 
men who butchered their Officers 
during the mutiny of 1857, crossed 
the Jumna and joined the rebellious 
comrades of the Bengal army, while 
SSindia remained faithful to the 
British Government. 

The wisdom of the policy of break- 
ing up this insubordinate force at 
Gwalior was fuhy appreciated two 
years after when 70,000 Sikh soldiers 
rose against the English. If at this 
crisis the Gwalior force had been in 
existence and co-operated as it un- 
doubtedly would have done with 
the Sikhs, nothing short of a miracle 
would have saved India. I 

Lord Ellenborough retired to 
Calcutta in March 1844, and was re- 
called by the Court of Directors in 
direct opposition to the English 
Cabinet on the 15th June, and 
he embarked for England on the Ist 
August. 

SALE, Major General, Sir 
Robert, the Hero of Jellalabad, 
son of an old E. 1. Company's Officer, 
was born on the 2nd September 
1782. His first Cointiiission bears 
date 24th February 1795, as Ensign 
in the 36th Foot. Two years after 
he became a Lieutenant and went to 
India, where he exchanged into the 
12th and went through the last 
Mysore War, and subsequently the 
first Mahrattah Wars. In 1806, he 
obtained his Company, and in 1809 
married the grand -daughter of 
Alexander Wynch, a York shi reman, 
who was Governor of Madras. Her 
father was a Civilian in the Com- 
pany's service. It need hardly be 
said what an object of interest she 
became to the whole civilised world 
during her severe and perilous 
captivity in Afghanistan, and with 
what eagerness her Journal of her 
trials and sufferings was read, after 


her unexpected deliverance. She 
proved herself worthy of the heroic 
individual with whom her lot in life 
was cast. 

Notwithstanding eighteen years 
of unremitting service, it was not 
till 1813 that Sale attained the rank 
of Field Officer. In 1818, the second 
battalion of the 12th having been 
reduced, he was placed upon half 
pay, so in 1821, by paying the 
difference, he effected an exchange 
into the 13th Light Infantry, and in 
1823 was actively engaged in the 
Burmese war. His gallant conduct 
throughout it obtained him honour- 
able mention in the General Orders. 
On the 15th December 1824, he re- 
ceived a severe wound in the head 
while storming an iutrenchment, 
Koskien, making altogether four 
victories in the course of one month. 
Every one of them hard-fought bat- 
tles." On the 2nd June 1825 he 
obtained the rank of Lieut. -Colonel 
and at the close of this year distin- 
guished himself at Proine. During 
the Nepaul war, he received a severe 
wound while storming Malown, 1 3th 
January 1826, on which occasion 
his gallantry was noticed by the 
Coiniiiander-in -Chief, who presented 
him with the badge and ribband of 
Companion of the Bath. 

We now approach the most inter- 
esting period of his life — the part 
be played in the disastrous expedi- 
tion into Afghanistan. His Brevet 
rank as Colonel bears date, 28th 
June 1831, and in 1838, he com- 
manded the first Bengal Brigade of 
the army of the Indus (vide Auck^ 
LAND, MaCNAUUHTBN, PoTTlNQEB 
and Burnes.) For his services dur- 
ing the difficult advance on Cabool, 
he was raised to the rank of Major- 
General, and was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and the 
newly installed Sovereign, Shah Su- 
jah conferred imou him the order of 
the Douranee Empire. At the cap- 
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ture of Ghuzni (vide Dubani#) he 
had a marvellous escape, thus relat- 
ed by Havelock, the historian of the 
campaign, One of their number 
(Afghans) rushing over the fallen 
timbers brought down Brigadier 
Sale by a cut in the face with his- 
shumsheer (Asiatic sabre). The 
Afghan repeated his blow as his 
opponent was falling, but the pum- 
mel, not the edge of bis sword, this ! 
time took efiect, though with stun- 
ning violence. He lost bis footing, 
however, in the effort, and Briton 
and Afghan rolled together amongst 
the fractured timbers. Thus situat- 
ed, the first care of the Brigadier 
was to master the weapon of his 
adversary. He snatched a*t it, but 
one of his fingers met the edge of the 
trenchant blade. He quickly with- 
drew his wounded hand, and adroitly 
replaced it over that of his adver- 
sary, so as to keep fast the hilt of 
his shumsheer. But he had an 
active and powerful opponent, and 
was himself faint fVom loss of blood. 
Captain Kershaw, of the 13th, Aide- 
de-Camp to Brigadier Baurngardt, 
happened, in the melee, to approach 
the scene of conflict; the wounded 
leader recognized and called to him 
for help. Kershaw passed his drawn 
sabre through the body of the 
Afghan, but still the desperado con- i 
tinned to struggle with frantic vio- 
lence. At length, in the fierce grap- 
ple, the Brigadier for a moment got | 
uppermost. Still retaining the wea- 

E on of his enemy in his left band, 
e dealt him, with his right, a cut 
firom his own sabre, which cleft 
uis scull from the crown to the 
cyebraws. The Mohammedan once 
shouted, ‘ Uc Ullah,* (Oh, God), 
and never spoke or moved again.*’ 
Side was next put in conunaiid of 
the force sent to Kohistan against 
Dost Mahommed, the dethroned 
monarch, but was not successful. 
The latter, however, seeing active 


measures being pursued and knowing 
his inability to keep up the unequm 
contest, surrendered nimself to Sir 
W.Macnaughten on the 3rd Novem- 
ber 1840. The new Soverei^i kept 
his throne amidst the dissatisfaction 
of all his subjects, and when it was 
discovered that our withdrawal would 
lead to his dethronement, it was 
decided to hold Afghanistan. The 
first step taken after this resolution 
w'as, to retrench. The stipends we 
had agreed to allow the chiefs were 
reduced and the whole country soon 
broke into open revolt. 

Sale was actively employed against 
the Ghilzyes who were the first to 
break out. He reached Gundamuck 
early in November 1841, and 
to his surprise found that all 
communication with Cabool was ciit 
off, and the .intermediate country 
in a blaze of rebellion. He then fell 
back on Jellalabad where be made 
the heroic stand which gave him the 
reputation of being one of the most 
renowned of British warriors in 
India, and here let it be said he was 
assisted by those splendid officers 
Colonel Montcith and Capt. Broad - 
foot. On the 13th November with 
only two days provisions he entered 
Jellalabad, and found it in a most 
defenceless state. The inhabitants 
in the town and the country around 
were as hostile as the Ghilzyes, and 
3,000 of them from the neighbour- 
hood, armed, advanced towards the 
walls with wild yells and imprecations 
against the Feeringhees. They were 
defeated by Colonel Montcith. The 
troops were set to work instantly to 
clear and strengthen the fortifications 
and the place in three months was 
converted intoa fortress proof against 
anything but artillery. During all 
this time Sale was suffering much 
from ^ bullet wound in the anUe 
which he received in the Khoord 
Cabool pass, and had to be carried 
about in a litter, as be could not 
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place bis foot on the ground. The 
bullet had passed right through the 
ankle, shivering the bone and lodg- 
ing itself in the skin on the other 
side from whence it was extracted. 
On the 19th January 1842, Sale re- 
ceived an order from Pottinger and 
Elphinstone (written at the dic- 
tation of the chiefs) to evacuate Jel- 
lalabad. A Council of AVar was 
called. Sale was rather inclined to 
obey the order under certain specifi- 
ed conditions, but Broadfoot and 
Ilavclock vigorously opposed it and 
persuaded Sde to agree with them. 
The following day intelligence arriv- 
ed that 6enl. Pollock was advancing 
with reinforcements from India. On 
the 1 8th February a succession of 
earthquakes brought tottering to the 
ground, in a few minutes the labor 
of three months, hut the damage was 
so quickly repaired that the Afghans 
afterwards imagined that the earth- 
quake could not have been felt there. 
On the nth March Akbar Khan; 
who had been approaching Jellalabad | 
for some time, advanced to attack the 
town, but the whole garrison turned 
out and attacked him with such 
impetuosity as to drive him ignorai- 
niously from the field. Akbar K han 
then determined to blockade the town 
and starve the force into submission. 
On the Ist April, however, the troops 
laid in ten days provisions by making 
a sally and driving into the town a 
flock of 500 sheep and goats whicli 
they bad seen for some days from 
the ramparts, grazing in the plains. 
Akbar had been drawing nearer and 
nearer the town to cut off foraging 
parties, and at length pitched his 
camp within two miles of the ram- 
parts. At the urgent request of 
Havelock, Sale determined upon an 
energetic assault on the encampment. 
The troops issued forth at dawn on 
the 7th April, commanded by Sale 
in person. The enemy were com- 
pletely repulsed after very severe 


fighting ; Akbar fled and the neigh- 
bouring chiefs tendered tlieir sub- 
mission. The gallant Colonel Dennic 
was mortally wounded in this action. 

It was this vigorous retention of 
Jellalabad, in spite of orders to eva- 
cuate it, that prevented Akbar Khan 
from molesting General Pollock on 
the Kliybcr Pass on his approach to 
Jellalabad, where he arrived on the 
i5th April, and found the illustrious 
garrison in good spirits and robust, 
health. 

On the ‘20th of August, General 
Pollock witli an army of 8,000 men 
marched out of Jcllahibad to avenge 
the national honor. At tluddullnk, 
'where the Ghiizyes had eight months 
before butchered onr troops, the 
Jellalabad garrison took the lead in 
the assault and defeated the enemy. 
Sale, next took part in the battle of 
'Fezeen, where again defeated, Akbar 
Khan fled, “ana the liritish army, 

• after a triumphant march through 
the scenes of their humiliation, 
encamped on the C^abool race-coursc, 
on the 15th September, and the 
British ensign again floated over the 
Bala Ilissar.^' 'riie first object of 
General Pollock, after the rc-ocenpa- 
tion of Cabool, was to recover our 
hostages and the uiihapp}' prisoners 
who had surrendered diiriiig the 
retreat from Cabool, nine months 
licforc. 'Fhcy consisted of nine ladies, 
twenty gentlemen and fourteen 
children, and were entrusted to 
Zemaun Khan, who treated them 
with every consideration. On the 
death of Shah Sujati, he was coin- 
|icllcd to hand them over to the 
high priest of Cabool, w'ith whom 
they remained till tJuIy, when Akbar 
Khan obtained supreme power over 
the citv, and bought them from him 
for 4,000 lls. (£400.) As Pollock's 
division approached, Akbar Khan 
deputed one of the British oflicers 
to ncgociatc with General Pollock 
for the release of the prisoners. 



'which he agreed to grant if the 
liritish force would evacuate the 
country without marching upon the 
capital ; in case of refusal he threat- 
ened to send them into Turkistan 
and give them to the Oosbeg chiefs. 
The request was peremptorily refus- 
ed. On the 25th August, Akbar 
Khan removed the prisoners to 
liameean, several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, where 
they arrived on the 3rd September. 
Sir Richmond Shakespear and Sale 
were despatched with brigades to 
rescue the prisoners immediately 
after the re-occupation of Cabool. 
The prisoners were in charge of an 
Afghan escort, commanded by one 
Saleh Mahomed, who previously had 
been a native commandant in Cap- 
tain lloskin’s local regiment. On 
the march to Bamccan, he called 
aside on the 11 th September, Cap- 
tains Johnson, Lawrence and Major 
Pottinger, showed them a letter 
Irom Akbar Khan directing him to 
take the prisoners to the higher 
regions of the Hindoo Koosh, and 
hand theiii over to the Oosbeg chief 
of Khooloom. He also showed them ■ 
a letter from the Moonshee, Mohiin 
liall, at Cabool, promising on the 
part of General Pollock 20,000 Rs. 

: 4^2,000) and an annuity of 12,000 
its. (£1,200), if he would restore 
the prisoners to liberty, lie added 
“ 1 know nothing of General Pol- 
lock, but if you three gentlemen will 
swear by your Saviour to make good 
to me the offer I have received, I 
will deliver you over to your own 
people.^’ All the prisoners then 
bound themselves by a deed to pro- 
vide the requisite funds, according 
Jo their respective means. Pottinger 
immediately took the head of affairs. 
The services of the Afghan escort, 
were bought by a promise of four 
month's pay on reaching Cabool, and 
on the 1 5th SSeptember, a horseman 
galloped in from Cabool announc-! 


I ing Pollock’s victory at Tezeen, the 
annihilation of the A%han force, 
and the onward march of the British 
force to t^e capital. The prisoners 
quite elated, quitted the fort on the 
following morning, and while asleep 
on bare rocks that same night, un- 
conscious of fatigue or suffering, 
they were aroused hy a horseman 
I with a note from Sir K. Shakespear, 
announcing his approach, and the 
next afternoon he arrived. Sale 
arrived with his column on the 20th 
September, and met his wife and 
daughter. The following is an ex- 
tract from Lady Sale's Journal. 

We had proceeded but a short 
way on our journey, when a horse- 
man arrived with a note informing 
us that Sale was close at hand with 
a brigade. I had fever hanging 
about me for some days and being 
scarce able to sit on my horse, had 
takcTi my place in a kujava, (a 

K annier) the horrid motion of which 
ad made me feel ten times worse 
than before I entered it. But the 
news renovated my strength ; 1 
shook oft* my fever and all ills, and 
anxiously awaited his arrival, of 
which a cloud of dust was the fore- 
runner. * * *' It is impossible 

to express our feelings on Sale's 
approach. To my daughter and 
myself, happiness so long delayed as 
to be almost unexpected, was actu- 
ally painful, and accompanied by a 
choking sensation, which could not 
obtain the relirf of tears. When we 
arrived where the Infantry were 
posted, they cheered all the captives 
as they passed them, and the men of 
the 13th pressed forward to welcome 
us individually. Most of the men 
had a little word of hearty congratu- 
lation to off*er, each, in his own style, 
on the restoration of his Coloners 
wife and daughter ; and then my 
highly-wrought feelings found the 
desired rcliet* and I could scarcc- 
ly speak to thank the soldiers for 
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their sympathy whilst the long-with - 1 ing for him and administering hi:^ 
held tears now found their course, effects ! He again joined the British 
On arriving at the camp, Captain army in the Peninsula in 1809, as n 
Backhouse fired a royal salute from volunteer, and had two horses shot 
his mountain-train guns ; and not under him at Cao, and was severely 
only our old friends, but all the ofR- wounded atBusaco: be also took part 
cers in the party came to offer con- in the battle of Puentes dc Onoro, 
gratulations, and welcome our return and in the second siege of Badajoz 
from captivity.” * as weil as in a number of smaller 

Sale was soon after created a skirmishes. In 1813, he joined the 
K. (h B. and received the thanks of floating expedition on the Coast of 
Parliament “for the skill, intrepi- the United States. He returned to 
dity, and perseverance, displa 3 xd in Europe too late to witness the bat- 
the military operations in Afghanis- tie of Waterloo, but took part in 
tan.'* In December 1843, though the storming of Cambray and no- 
but a Colonel in the service, he i com panied the British army to Paris. 
Avas honoured vrith the command of Soon after this he was appointed 
the 18th or Prince Albert’s Regi- Governor of (^phalonia, and joined 
ment of Light Infantry, he being Lord B 3 'ron in a scheme for the 
the only officer of the same rank deliverance of Greece. He 
upon whom such a command had eventually superseded, an event 
been conferred. which he considered a great affront 

Tie returned to England with and indignity. 

Lady Sale at the close of the Afghan After a short command in the 
war, but during the Sutlej campaign North of England in 1838-30, 
was again in the field, and was kill- Napier, now a Major-General, was 
ed by a grape shot striking him on ordered to take command of the 
the left thigh at the battle of Mood- army in Bengal. He arrived in 
kee, almost at the close of the action, Sind on the 9th September 1 842, 
18th December 184^. I invested with full diplomatic as well 

I as military power. Sind consisted 
NAPIER, Sir Chari.es Jame.s, !thon of three distinct independent 
G. C. B., the eldest son of Colonel | principalities, UpperSind,]VIcerpore, 
the llon’ble G. Napier, Comptroller ; and Lower Sind, governed respcc- 
of Accounts in Ireland, was born at tively by the Ameers ol‘ Kh 3 Tpore, 
Whitehall on the 10th of August of whom Meer Roostum was the 
1782. He obtained his first com- chief, Shcrc Mahomed and the 
mission as Ensign in the 22nd Foot, Ameers of Hyderabad. With all of 
when tw'clve years old, and first saw these, separate treaties had been 
active service during the Irish rebel- entered into b3" Lord Auckland in 
lion 1798, and again in the insiirrcc- 1839, but now the officers command- 
tion of 1803. Having obtained his ing in Sind resolved that they 
company in 1 806 he joined the Bri- j should be treated as one body, which 
tish forces in Spain, and commanded consequently made all the Ameers 
the 50th Regiment of Foot, during responsible for the default of any one 
the terrible retreat on Corunna of them. • During the three subsc- 
under Sir John Moore, on which oc- quent 3 xars when Sind was made 
casion he received five wounds and the basis of our operations against 
was taken prisoner, lie was allow- Afghanistan, — even during our first 
ed to return to England on parole, reverses, the Ameers rendered nia- 
where he foundhis friendsin mourn- ’ term! aid in snpplyingfood, cattle, etc. 
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Tivo or three of tlje Ameers, how- Ameers who shared hostile desi^s 
ever, manifested some feeling of hos- during the Afghan crisis, by depriv- 
tility, and Major Otttram, the political ing them of some of their districts. 
Kesident, brought it to the notice of Wnen the treaties were sent to 
Lord Eilenborough in the form of Napier on the 12th November 1842, 
distinct charges, who referred them Outramfoundthat the lands intended 
to Napier ibr investigation, with a to be sequestered amounted in value 
strict injunction that he should not to nearly four lacs (£40^000) in 
proceed against them without the excess of what he had proposed, and 
most complete proof of their guilt, the Ameers were to be deprived of 
Moreover the Go veruor-Oenerid had the regal prerogative of coining 
particularly instructed the British money, whereupon he requested 
Agents in Sind to treat the Napier to bring the subject before 
Ameers with courtesy and regard. Lord Eilenborough again. Ten 
This wise admonition was thrown weeks elapsed before the reference 
away upon Napier, who landed in was made. The Governor-General 
Sind with a strong prejudice against admitted the error and directed that 
them, and in the first interview at the necessary alteration should be 
Hyderabad produced a most unfavor- made, but before his despatch arriv- 
ublc impression upon their minds, ed, the battle of Meanee had been 
by discarding* all those amenities, fought and the Ameers were ruined, 
which they not only naturally ex- Though the Governor-General 
pccted should characterise the inter- had expressly instructed Napier to 
course of all tlid Company’s func- negotiate the new treaties with the 
tioiiarics, but which they had hitherto Ameers, and not to carry them into 
experienced. effect until they had been concluded 

Ofthc charges brought forward all and ratified, he acted ve^ impa- 
were dismissed but tlirce, and re- tiently. Two days after their receipt 
garding these it became a question Napier invited Meer Roostum to a 
whether a letter sent to a petty chief, conference, but he failed to attend it, 
and another sent to the ruler of the through the advice of his brother, 
l*unjal) was genuine’, and whether AH Morad. On the 1st December, 
the minister of Mccr Roostum had after a fortnight having elapsed 
helped a malcontent to escape, without any communication with 
Napier, without calling upon the the other Ameers, Napier announced 
Ameers for nn explanation, informed to IMcer Roostum and his associates 
Lord Eilenborough that the letters that he had received the draft of a 
were authentic, the charges suhstan- treaty signed by the Governor- 
tiated,and that the treaty of 1839 had General, and according to his in- 
been violated. The best authorities structions he was about to occupy 
in India considered the evidence of the territories indicated therein, and 
the authenticity of the letters as within three days, and before the 
very doubtful, and the seals appeared Ameers bad signed the treaty or had 
to have been forged. an opportunity of discussing its obli- 

When Major Outram submitted gations, Napier sequestrated all the 
the charges against the Ameers territory from Boree to the confines 
to Lord Eilenborough he included of Bhawulpore, which included the 
the draft of a new treaty also, lands Lord Eilenborough had unin- 
the object of which was to sub- tentionally included in the draft of 
stitute a cession of territory for the the treaty. Meer Roostum ineffec- 
annual tribute, and to punish those tnally remonstrated against this 
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wholesale confiscation of territory, 
and an idle rumour reaching the 
General, that the Ameers intended 
to make a night attack on his camp, 
he threatened to march on Aleer 
Koostum’s capital, destroy it and 
deport its inhabitants. The Ameer 
meekly replied, ‘‘ God knows we 
have no intention of opposing the 
English, nor a thought of war or 
fighting — we have not the power. 
Ever since my possessions were 
guaranteed to me and my posterity 
by the British Government urider a 
formal treaty, I have considered 
myself a dependent of theirs, and 
thought myself secure.” 

Ali Morad was the prime mover 
of these harsh, proceedings. Meer 
Koostum, now in his eighty-filth 
year, filled the office of Rais, or lord 
paramount. It was a post of the 
highest dignity in Sind, and the suc- 
cession to this office, of which the 
Turban was the symbol, belonged 
by right to . Ali Alorad, but Meer 
Koostum w^as desirous of bestowing 
it upon his son, and to gain this 
object, he employed the most infam- 
ous means, to which may be traced 
Napier’s proceedings in Sind. Ali 
IVIorad induced Napier to believe that 
all the Ameers were hostile to Bri- 
tish interests, except one of the 
Ameers of Hyderabad and himself, 
and succeeded in obtaining the pro- 
mise of the Turban on Meer Koos- 
tum's death. But being anxious to 
obtain it at once, he on the one hand 
tried to draw his brother into some 
injudicious course, while on the 
other hand, be inflamed the British 
General’s mind against Meer Koos- 
tum by continual misrepresentations. 
Three proud and threatening mes- 
sages ivere sent to him in succes- 
sion by Napier, through the in- 
fluence of Aii Morad. Meer Koos- 
tum proposed to wait on him 
and ofler a personal explanation 
— but this was refused, with the 


advice that, he should listen to his 
“brother’s advice,” “trust to his 
care.” “ If you go to him, you may 
either remain, or 1 will send an 
escort to conduct you to my camp.” 
Meer Koostum at once repaired to 
Deejee, Ali Morad’s fortress, and on 
the ^20th December, informed Napier 
that he had of his own free will 
resigned the Turban, the control of 
his army, his forts and his country to 
Ali Morad. Napier informed the 
Governor General of this, but added 
that he suspected it had been ob- 
tained by fraud and violence and 
that he intended to liavc a personal 
interview with the old Ameer. He 
imprudently communicated this in- 
tention to Ali Alorad, who rode over 
immediately to Dcejce, and rousing 
his brother at midnight ur^cd him 
to flee as Napier was coming next 
day to make him a prisoner. The 
frightened old Chief made away at 
once to the camp of his relations 
twelve miles distant. Napier on 
bearing of hi.s flight issued a pro- 
clamation charging Afccr Koostum 
with having insulted and defied the 
Governor-General by quitting his 
brother's roof, and announcing his 
intention to maintain Ali Morad as 
the Chief of the Talpoora family. 

Alecr Koostum sent his minister 
to the General to explain how he 
had been deceived, but received a 
most arrogant reply. Ali Alorad 
claimed lands of the value of six 
lacs of Kupees (£60,000) a yeas» as 
belonging to the Tnrlmn, which with 
the sequestrations Napier had made 
left an income of only six lacs out of 
twenty, for the support of eighteen 
Ameers, and their sons amounting to 
thirty in number, and all their 
feudatory chiefs. 

The Ameers of Upper Sind 
could offer^ no resistance, and to 
add to this wanton aggression, 
Napier determined upon attacking 
Kmaingur, a fort in the desert. 
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under the command of Meer 
Mahomed, who had given no offence 
to the English. He considered it to 
be the “ Gibraltar of Upper Rind,” 
Sind said, he was determined to show 
the Chiefs, that, neither their 
deserts nor their negotiations could 
intercept the progress of the British 
army.” With 50 horsemen, two 24 
pounders and 350 Europeans mount- 
ed on camels, he traversed the arid 
waste and reached the fort on the 
9th January 1843, which was 
abandoned on his approach. He 
blew up the fortifications with the 
powder they contained and retired, 

. Napier had ordered the Ameers 
of Upper and Ijower Sind to meet 
Major Outram at Khyrpore to con- 
sider over and sign the treaties, but 
Ali Morad contrived to prevent 
Meer Roostuin and his brother 
Ameers attending the conference, 
and only two of the agents of the 
Ameers of Lower Rind jiut in an 
appearance. Oiitram with the con- 
currence of Napier adjourned the 
conference to the 28th January and 
named Hyderabad as the ])lacc of 
meeting. Two days later, the 
Vakeels of the Ameers of Hydera- 
bad appeared, with seals to sign the 
treaties. Ali differences might now 
have been brought to a peaceful 
solution, but Napier directed them 
to return to Hyderabad, with the 
Ameers of Upper Sind, who were 
informed that they would be treated 
as enemies if they did not proceed 
thither. Ali Morad induced Napier 
to issue this order, for he knew that 
the Ameers of Low'er Rind dreaded 
the appearance of the ruined princes 
at their capital, as it would excite the 
Beloochee Chiefs who were wending 
their way thither with their fol- 
lowers. 

When the conference was held at 
Hyderabad on Major Outram’s arri- 
val, the Ameers denied that they 
had infringed tlie treaties, and repu- ' 


[dialed the hostile correspondence. 

! Meer Roostum again stated that it 
was by coercion that he had signed 
his deed of resignation. On the 1 2th 
February 1843, all the Ameers affix- 
ed their seals to the treaties, although 
deemed harsh. On issuing from the 
fort afterwards, Major Outram and 
his staff would have been sacrificed 
to the fury of the soldiers and citi- 
zens, but for the protection rendered 
by some influential chiefs, who, with 
tfieir guards refused to leave them 
till they had conducted them safely 
within the gates of the city. The 
next day a deputation waited on 
Outram telling him that the continu- 
ed advance of Napier on Hyderabad 
and the recent treatment of the Chiefs 
had so exasperated the Beloochee 
troops, that the Ameers could no 
longer control them, and that they 
could not be answerable for their 
conduct. IMiey entreated him to 
move to a place of greater safety, but 
he would not- On tiie 1 5th an at- 
tack was made on the Residency, but 
the enemy was repulsed after three 
hours fighting, and Outram with a 
loss of 17, killed, wounded and miss- 
ing, went on board the armed steam- 
er lying in the river, 500 yards dis- 
tant. This is the truth, and not the 
account given on the authority of 
Napier in liord Ellenborough's pro- 
clamation of the 5th March that 
the Ameers signed the new treaty 
on the 1 4th February, and treacher- 
ously attacked the residence of the 
British Commissioner with a large 
force on the following day.” 

After the attack on the Residency 
of course there was no other course 
left open to Napier but an appeal to 
arms. On the 17th February he 
came upon the Beloochee army at 
Meanec, about 6 miles from Hydera- 
bad. 'riiey numbered 20,000 men, 
and his own force only 2,700. They 
fought bravely — no quarter was 
asked or given. Their losses amount- 
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cd ta 5,000 in killed and wounded, 
while that of the British force only 
amounted to 257^ owing to the ad- 
mirable tactics of Napier. The next \ 
day another body of 10,000 men, ar- ! 
rived, who tendered a voluntary 
submission. It was as well for Na- 
pier that they did, for he had no 
battering train to lay seige to the 
fort of Hyderabad and would consc- 
([iiently have had to fall back and 
await its arrival. On the 20th Feb- 
ruary he entered Hyderabad, and 
took possession of the treasures and 
jewels of the Talpoora family, which 
'were distributed as prize among the 
captors, of which seven lacs 
(£70,000) fell to the share of the 
General. Major Outraiu refused to 
accept his share of the plunder, as he 
considered the war an unjust one, 
and he distributed it, amounting to 

30.000 Rupees (£3,000) among the 
charitable institutions of India. 

On hearing of the victory of 
jMcanee, Lord Flicfiborough issued 
a proclamation annexing {Sind, abo- 
lishing slavery and throwing open the 
navigation and commerce of the 
Indus to all nations. But 8hcrc 
IVlalioinmed >vas still in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyderabad with about 

20.000 men. Napier came upon him 
near the village of Dubha on the 
22nd March, and gained another vic- 
tory as complete as that of JVlcanec. 
Napier soon after informed the 
Governor-General that the country 
was wholly subjugated. When the 
conquest was universally assailed as 
an unjust one, Napier made it the 
subject of a pun sa^dng, peccavi^ 
“ I have sinned” (Sind.) 

This war was the result of Napier’s 
rash and impetuous conduct, en- 
couraged by the villainous intrigues 
of Ali Morad, and it is well known 
and admitted that had Lord Ellen- 
borough been cognisant of the mis- 
deeds of Ali Morad, and been put ' 
in full possession of the whole of. 


the facts, the conquest of Sind would 
not have taken place. Napier’s 
I own remarks condemn his conduct, 

! At the coiiimencemcnt of his career, 

! he said We only vraut a pretext to 
coerce the Ameers” and after the 
treasonable letters were examined 
“ they have given a pretext, they 
have broken treaties. The more 
powerful Government will at no dis- 
tant period swallow up the weaker, 
and it would be better to conic to 
the result at once, if it cao be done 
wdth honesty” * # * o have 

no right to seize Sind, yet we shall 
do so, and a very advantageous, 
useful and humane piece of rascality 
it will be.” 

Napier returned to England in 
1 847, and met with an enthusiastic 
reception, but he re-embarked for 
India in 1849, at the suggestion of 
the Duke of Wellington on. the 
receipt of the news of our reverses 
in the Sikh Ccimpaign (vide Gough). 
Happily, however, the tide had 
turned before his arrival and bis 
military services were not required. 
He returned to England in 1650, 
and died of a gradual decline at 
Oaklands, his scat near Portsmouth, 
on the 29th August 1853. He was 
twice married — first in 1827 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of J. Oakley, 
Esq., of Deal, Kent, by whom he 
had two daughters ; and secondly 
in 1835 to Frances, daughter of W. 
Philipps, Esq., and widow of Cap- 
tain R. Alcock, R. N. A bronze 
statue of Napier has been erected in 
Trafalgar Square, London. 

SHAKESPEAR,Sir, Richmond,— 
“ He joined the Bengal Artillery 
from Addiscombe about the end of 
1828. After ten years of dull regi- 
mental routine in a period of pro- 
found peace, during which his mind 
was gradually accumulating sound 
» knowledge and his character becom- 
ing favourably developed, the British 
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invasion of Aifghanistan suddenly on the line of march, and by the 
offered a field well adapted to arouse 14tti August the whole, amounting 
tiie dormant energies of our officers, to 416 souls, were transferred to his 
and he was fortunate enough to be custody. But there lay still before 
selected to accompany Major D’ Arcy him, the wild Toorkman desert with 
Todd of the Bengal ArtiUe^, as an its lawless and turbulent tribes, where 
assistant on a political mission to his friend Abbot had but recently 
Herat. With an ardent and chival- reaped bitter experience of treachery 
rous spirit of adventure tempered by on all sides ; he had, therefore, still 
prudence, a genial and generous but too much cause for anxiety and 
nature, and ^ood average abilities, caution. It was destined that be 
he proved himself a most valuable should reap nothing but success and 
acquisition to the mission. On the glorv. On the 15th September he 
14th of May in the following year, reached the Russian fort of Nova 
1840, he w^as deputed to Khiva to Alexandroflski. There, with his 
cari^ to a successful issue the nego- whole party of emancipated victims, 
ciations already begun by Captain he embarked for Oochuk, where he 
James Abbot for the liberation of anchored on the 23d, and on the 1st 
Russian captives, whose detention as October finally delivered over his 
slaves in Toorkistan had been made grateful proteges, to the Russian 
a convenient pretext by Russia for Commandant of Orenburgh. What 
invading that country and thereby a proud and happy moment must 
imperiling, as was supposed, at a that have been for the young Artil- 
critical fieriod our prestige in Cen- lery officer! I low infinitely prefer- 
tral Asia, ^ able such a triumph to the greatest 

“ More fortunate than his gallant of victories gained by human slaugh- 
prcdccessor, who failed chiefly from ter. His task thus nobly done, he 
want of the necessary credentials, hurried on to St. Petersburg, where 
Shakespear, following closely in a flattering reception awaited him 
Abbot’s wake and armed with the from the Emperor, Not to be out- 
re(|iiisitc political powers from his done in acts which grace humanity, 
own Govcriiiuent which the latter the latter restored to the Kbivans 
had lacked, reached Khiva on the merchandize valued at one or two 
12th June, about three months after millions sterling, and — more valu- 
Abbot’s departure for St. Petersburg, able than all besides — 640 prisoners, 
His efforts were speedily crowned among whom were many belonging 
with conplete success. The Khan to the wealthiest families in Khiva, 
yielding to his urgent represeiita* Seldom, if ever, has a ncgoc^ition 
tions, agreed to make a full siirren- been effected in the East so credit- 
der of his human sport; and the able to all parties concerned, nor, 
fiat went forth throughout the pro- since the brightest days of chivalry, 
viiicc of Khiva that all Russian have the honors of . Knighthood 
captives should be brought into the been more worthily won. Neither 
capital by a given day. With a is it the least noticeable part of this 
punctuality rarely experienced in remarkable drama,^ that the three 
Asiatic diplomacy, a large number chief actors therein were young 
of these unfortunates were duly officers of the Bengal Artillery, 
made over to the British Envoy on D'Arcy Todd, James Abbot, and 
the 6tb of August, the very day Richmond Shakespear. 
fixed for his departure for the Rus- “ On Sir Richmond’s return to 
^ian frontier. Others joined his camp India in 1841, a new field of distinc- 
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lion lay open before him, and again 
his good star prevailed. During his 
absence the Cabul tragedy had been 
enacted. He was now to take no 
mean part in avenging it. Acconi- 
panying Sir George Pollock as Mili* 
tary Secretary with the Army of 
Retribution, he shared in its glories 
on the victorious march to Cabul, 
and there it fell to bis envied lot to 
take a distinguished part in the 
liberation of those British captives, 
in whose fate the anxious sympa- 
thies of the whole nation had, for 
upwards of eight weary months of 
prolonged suspense, been concen- 
trated. Putting himself at the head 
of 600 Kuzzilbash horsemen, to treat 
for whose active co-operation he 
had been deputed by General Pol- 
lock, and rightly judring that his 
personal exanmle wotud operate as 
the most emctual stimulant to 
prompt exertion, he assumed the 
responsibility of command. With 
characteristic ardour, be urged an 
immediate advance to the^^scue of 
his countrymen and countrywomen. 
These latter bad fortunately con- 
trived meanwhile to bribe their 
guards in the valley of Bameean, 
when on the very eve bf being car- 
ried across the Toorkistan frontier 
into what seemed hopeless slavery. 
(Vide Sale.) Escorted by these 
mercenary and still doubtful allies, 
they were hastening across the lofty 
mountain passes of Hindoo Khoosh 
to the British camp, in'hourly peril of 
being intercepted by some of Maho- 
med Akbar's scattered forces. They ; 
had just crossed the Kaloo Moun- 
tain 14,000 feet above the sea, when 
Sir Richmond Shakespear's unex- 
pected appearance on the scene, with ; 
bis gallant little band of horsemen, 
dissipated all remaining fears and 
bade the fugitives rejoice at their ac- 
complished deliverance. A few more 
hours sufficed to restore Lady Sale 
to her gallant husband V arms, and 
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her heroine daughter-in-misfortune 
to the safe custody of British bayd- 
nets. Memorable indeed was tbikt. 
happy meeting of the rescuers and 
the rescued on the heights of Suffbd 
Kak, crowned on either side by 
British soldiers whose exulting cheers 
rent the air. But the happiest actor 
in that exciting scene must, without 
doubt, have been the brave youngs 
knight whom Providence had thus, 
a second time, selected as an instru- 
ment of merciful deliverance to the 
captive. Henceforth he was a made 
man, and, having chosen a political 
career as best suited to his genius 
and most congenial to his feelings, 
he successively filled the posts of 
R; ndent at the Courts of Gwalior, 
Jodpore, Baroda, and Indore. For 
a brief interval, during the second 
Sikh war, he rejoined his Regiment 
and rendered good service in com- 
mand of a heavy Batteiy in the hard 
I fought fields of Chillianwalla and 
Goojerat. His honorable and useful 
career amply fulfilled the promise of 
his youth, and when at last so 
prematurely arrested by death, he 
occupied* the distinguished post of 
Governor General’s Agent for Cen- 
tral India, and was still regarded as 
a rising man.” — Friend of India. 

He died of bronchitis at Indore 
in 1861. 

SLEEMAN, Majob Gbberal Sib 
W. H., was born on the 8tb August 
1788, at Stratton, Cornwall. At an 
early age he evinced a predilection 
I for the military profession, and when 
I twenty -one years old, be was ap- 

E >inted an infantry Cadet in the 
engal Anny, through the influence 
of Lord De Dunstanville. Re arriv- 
ed at Calcutta about the end of the 
year 1809, and was promoted suc- 
cesrively to the rank eg Ensign, 93rd 
September 1810; Lkiitenant, l&th 
December 1814 ; Brevet-Captain, 
24th April law : Captain. 23ra Sep- 
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tember 1820 ; Major, 1st February 
1837; Lieut.-Colonel, 26th May 
1843; Colonel, 24th November 1853; 
and obtained the rank of Major- 
Qeneral on the 28th November 1854. 

The first important service he 
was engaged in was the Nepaul war, 
and when it became necessary in 
1816 to investigate a claim to pro- 
perty as prize-money arising out of 
<the war, Sleemau was selected to 
enquire into it. The Report was 
made by him in February 1817, 
which was designated by the Gov- 
ernment, as ^^able, impartial and 
satisfactory.” 

In 1820, he was appointed Junior 
Assistant to the Agent of the Gov- 
ernor-General at Saugor and with 
the exception of leave on sick certi- 
ficate, remained in the Civil Depart- 
ment in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories for nearly twentjjr-five 
years. Here he was so active in the 
suppression of Thuggism, then so 
prevalent, that in 1835, he was em- | 
ployed exclusively in the Thuggee 
Department ; his appointment in the 
abovenamed districts being kept 
(men, and his promotion going on. 
This department was organized and 
worked bv him and he submitted 
several valuable papers on Thuggism 
to the Governor-General. In 1836, 
in consequence of ill-health, he was 
compelled to resign this appoint- 
ment, but on his return in 1 839, he 
was nominated to the combined offi- 
ces of Commissioner for the sup- 
pression of Thuggee and Dacoity. 

In 1842, be was sent on a special 
mission to Bundelcund, to enquire 
into the cause of the disturbances 
there, where he remained with 
additional duties, as Resident at 
Gwalior, from 1844 to 1849, when 
he was appointed Resident at thei 
Court of XucknoW. Sleeman hddj 
his office at Gwalior in very critical 
times — when we were about to en- 1 
gage in hostilities with the Sikhs, 


and the battle of Maharajpore was 
Ibught. But for a noble and un- 
selmh act he would have received 
this promotion ^ucknow) at an 
earlier period. The circumstance 
was this: Colonel Low, the Resi- 
dent at that time, hearing tbfat 
his father was ^ngeroumy ill, 
tendered his resignatmn to Lord 
Auckland, who immediately offered 
the appointment to Colonel Slee- 
Iman. !no sooner had this occur- 
Ired, however, than Colonel Low 
I iirote to his Lordship that, since he 
had resigned, the house of Caunter 
and Co. of Calcutta, m which his 
brother was a partner, had failed, 
and, in consequence, eveiy farthing 
he had saved had been swept away. 
Under this painful contingen^, he 
begged to place himself in nis Liord- 
shi^s hands. This letter was sent 
by Lord Auckland to Colonel Slee- 
man, who immediatelv wrote to 
Colonel Low, beg^ng that he would 
retain his situation at Lucknow. 
This gcilbrous conduct of Colonel 
Sleeman was duly appreciated ; and 
Lord Auckland, on leaving India, 
recommended him tp the particular 
notice of bis successor, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who iapsiediately appoint- 
ed Colonel Steefhan to Jliansi, with 
an additional £1,000 a year to his 
income.” 

Sleeman held the appointment of 
Resident at Lucknow from 1849 to 
1856, daring which period he wrote 
his letters and diary which shew 
his unwearied efforts to gain the 
best information on all points re- 
garding Oudh. His letters clearly 
shew tnat his views were directly op- 
! posed to its annexation. He possess- 
ed great administrative tidents which 
he employed to the ptmost to pro- 
mote the best interests of the King- 
dom of . Oudh. In Aujrast 1854, 
after fortv-six years of incessant 
labor, his health began to give wav, 
and he received one of those terrible 
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iiramings believed to indicate the | periods Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
approach of paralysis. At the end On Lord Ellenborough^s recall from 
of the year he went to the Hills, India, Hardingc was apMinted his 
hoping the change of scene and air successor as 6overnor**General in 
would have a beneficial effect— but 1M4, and arriving in Calcutta on 
it was too late. Notwithstanding the the 23rd July of that year assumed 
best medical aid, he gradually sank the reins of Government, 
and died on his passage from Cal- The death of Kunjeet Sing, (June 
cutta, on the 10th of February 1856, 1@39) was followed by six years of 
at the age of sixty-seven. He was anarchy and bloodshed in the Pun- 
the author of the following works : jab. Khurnik Sing, Nao Nihal, 
A journey through the Kingdom Chand Kowur, Shcrc Sing, Ajeet 
of Oude in 1849-50.'* Rambles of Sing, all in succession grasped at the 
an Indian Official." sovereignty, and with one exception 

were assassinated. On the execution 
HARDINGS, Hbnry, Viscount, of the latter, Dulecp Sing, then five 
the son of a clergyman was born in years old, the son of Kunjeet the 
Wrotham, Kent, on the 30th of Ranee Jhindun, was proclaimed 
March 1785. He entered the army Maharajah, and Heera Sing became 
at the age of thirteen, and served Minister. Heera Sing was also soon 
throughout the Peninsula War, in put to death, as his measures were 
which he w'as wounded four times very unpopular with the army, 
and had four horses shot under The management of aflkirs then fell 
him. Among the numerous battles into the bands of Juwahir Sing the 
at which be was present may be brother of the Ranee Jhindun. 
named Vimeira, Corunna, Albuera, Juwahir Sing was also put to death 
Vittoria, Badajoz and Salamanca, for the murder of Peshora Sing, 
He won his brightest laurels at another of the sons of Kunjeet, who 
Albuera, the success of which battle had raised tlie standard of revolt at 
was attributed chiefly to his gal- Attock. The Ranee Jhindun then 
lantry and skill, a great historian sat at the durbar transacting busi- 
referring to him ^^as the young ness, and in November 1845 ap- 
soldier of twenty-five vrith the eye pointed Lall Sing Minister, and 
of a General and the soul of a Tej Sing QcncralJu-CLicf— but the 
hero." He took an active part in army w^as the supreme power, and 
the Campaign of 1815, under the every measure was made subservient 
Duke of Wellington, and two days to its interests by its committees, 
before the battle of VVaterloo, when called punches^ a coniicil or jury of 
serving as Brigadier-General with five. 

the Prussian Amw at Ligny, he was This anarchy led the Goveni- 
wounded in the left arm in a skirmish, ment to make better provision for 
and it had to be immediately am- the protection of our frontier. Lord 
putated, which deprived him of an Auckland had established a new 
opportunity of taking part in that cantonment at Ferozejpore. Lord 
glorious victory. He was rewarded Ellenboroiigli, increased the frontier 
with the dignity of K. C. B., and a force to 17,600 men with 66 guns, 
pension of £300 a year for the loss for be considered a Sikh war in- 
of bis arm. On the return of peace, 'evitable. As scon as Hardingc 
be entered Parliament, and on two arrived, be cast a soldier’s eye on 
occasions filled the post of Secretary the state of affairs on the Sutlej, ami 
at War. and was twice, for brief finding that it waj< one of great 
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peri), he quietly massed troops in 
that direction ull our frontier army 
was augmented to 40,500 men and 
94 guns. He also brought up from 
Sind to Ferozepore 66 large boats, 
which Lord Elleuborough nad con* 
structed to serve as a pontoon. It 
has been suj^sed that this large 
ooncentratioir of troops in front of 
the Punjab, raised the suspicions of 
the Khalsa army, who to anticipate 
our Resigns invaded the Company’s 
territories. But the fact is that the 
army bad completely overpowered 
the State and to prevent the sack of 
Lahore, the Ranee and Lai and Tej 
Sing hurled the Sikh battalions on 
our territories, which if successful, 
would lay Delhi and Benares open 
to them for plunder. On the 17th 
November 1845, the Lahore dur* 
bar issued a general order for the 
invasion of the British dominions, 
but for three weeks the troops hesi* 
tated as the eagerness of the Ranee 
to hasten their advance roused their 
suspicions. On the 23rd the order 
was made known to the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, 
and the former still clinging to the 
hope of peace, directed Major Broad- 
foot, the political agent on the fron- 
tier to' send another remonstrance to 
the Lahore durbar, to which no reply 
was received, and an order was issued 
to the troops to advance without any 
further delay. In the short space of 
four days the Khalsa army of 60,000 
soldiers, and 40,000 armed follow- 
ers with 150 guns crossed the Sutlej. 
The spirit of enthusiasm which fired 
them was astounding. Whatever 
labour offered itself, the soldiers 
threw heart and soul into it — from 
lending a hand for the transport of 
guns, to driving the very bullocks, 
and on the 16th December the whole 
force encamped a short distance from 
Ferozepore, a fort which was held 
by Sir John Littler with ) 0,000 
troops and ;u guns— and why he left 


the pass^e of the river undisputed 
is an enigma. A ball was to have 
been held at the state tents of the 
Commander-in-Ghief at TImballa on 
the 11th when news arrived of the 
Sikh advance. It was instantly 
abandoned and hasty preparations 
were made that night for a march 
on Ferozepore, to relieve Sir John 
Littler who was encompassed by an 
army six times the strength of his 
own and with a powerful and supe- 
rior artillery. On the Idth Hardinge 
issued a declaration of war, and con- 
dscated all the territories belonging 
to the Sikh crown south of the 
Sutlej. Major Broadfoot had pro- 
visioned the lin^ of march and at 
Bussean, which was close to the 
ford the Sikhs had crossed, a large 
quantity of stores had been collected. , 
Hardinge who had preceded 6oi:^h, 
on reaching this depdt, saw its im- 
portance and how open it was to 
attack. He instantly rendered it 
secure by ordering in a force of 
5,000 men from L^iana. On the 
arrival of the Sikh force at Feroze- 
pore Littler marched out and offered 
battle, but the enemy declined it, 
and on the following day a large 
portion of the Khalsa army advanced 
to Ferozeshuhur ten miles distant and 
entrenched itself there, leaving Tej 
Sing to watch the movements of 
LitUer. Why the enemy did not 
attempt, with its 60,000 men to crush 
this force before it could be relieved 
is another riddle of this campaign. 
Lai Sing’s scouts at length informed 
him that the Govemmr-General and 
Commaiider-in-Chief were advanc- 
ing to attack the Sikhs with only a 
slight force, so he immediately 
pushed on with 20,000 men and 22 
guns to Moodkee, ^where under 
cover of a jungle, he awaited the' 
arrival of the British. They en- 
camped on an arid plain on the 18tb 
December after a fatiguing march of 
twenty-one miles, without haying 
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broken thetr fast since the preceding ] the batteries bjr cold st^. He 
night^andwercjust preparing to cook commanded the right, Hardinge the 
a meal, when a cloud of dost announc- centre and Littler the left division, 
ed the approach of the Sikh horse. It It fell to the lot of the^ latter to 
was nearly 4 o’clock in the afternoon, attack the strongest position of the 
and now came the first desperate enemy, and after a gallant charae 
conflict between the native sepoy he was obliged to retire, under the 
and the Khalsa liattalions raised by terrific fire of the S&hs, leaving 
Runjeet Sing. One native regiment seventy-six men and wven officers 
turned and was brought back with wounded within fifty paces of the 
the greatest difficulty by the Com- entrenchments. The other divisions 
mander-in-Chief and his staff, and encountered an equally unexpected 
even a European corps was stag- and stout resistance. The 3rd Dra- 

g red by tne Sikh fire for a goons performed a feat, as gallant as 
V moments and in the con- it was useless. Without orders they 
fusion of the moment one of our charged the batteries beyond a deep 
regiments fired into another. The ditch, and mown-down men and 
first to fly from the field was Lai horses formed a living bridge ibr the 
Sing with his cavalry — then retired followers to cross on. This gallant 
the infantry under cover of night band, after having silenced the 
leaving 17 guns in the hands of the battery in its Iront, faced the 
British, whose loss amounted to 872 Khalsa army within the entrench- 
in killed and wounded. It had been ments, swept through the camp 
the practice for sixty years in India with loud huzzas over tents, ropes, 
to unite the office of Commander-in- pegs, guns, fires and magazines, 
Chief with that of the Governor- and never paused till it emerged 
General, when the latter happened on the opposite side and rejoined 
to be of the Military profession, but their companions,’* Several parts 
after the battle of Moodkee, Hard- of the enemy's camp were on fire, 
inge most magnanimously offered to but they continaed to keep up a 
take the post of second in command continue discharge on our soldiers, 
under Sir Hugh Gough. It has been well styled a night of 

After a repose of two days at horrors.** Hardinge moved about 
Moodkee, during which time the from regiment to regiment encourag- 
dead were buried, and the array re- ing the men. Within 300 yards 
iiiforced with two European and two of his position, a large Sikh' guu 
Native regiments, it was resolved threw a most destructive fire on the 
that the entrenched camp of the reposing and exhausted ranks and 
Sikhs should be attacked. The it was necessary to silence it. About 
force started on the morning of the mid-night, he led the 80th Foot and 
2l8t for Ferozesbtthur, where it .was Ist Europeans, who charged rad 
joined according to instructions, by spiked the gun. On the following 
Littler (who had evaded Tej Sing) morning the attack was renewed 
with 5,500 men and 22 guns. At by the British with a veiy weak 
four in the afternoon after some force. The opposition was trivial- 
hours. had been wasted, the first there had been stormy counsels, 
shot was fired. The Sikhs were mutiny rad desertion in the Sikh 
most strongly posted and Gough camp during the nigfa^ though 
aecordfog to his usual practice deter- unknown to the English Corn- 
mined upon charging right up to manders. Lall Sing’s military chest 
the muzzles of the guns and carrying • had been plundered by his own 
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troops and the legions who had so] 
courageously defended the encamp- 
ment daring the night iirere now m 
full flight to the Sutlej. 'The British 
had scarcely occupira the ground 
won, when a new enemy appeared. 
Tej Sing finding that Littler had 
eluded his V|pgeanee pushed on ta 
Feroze8buhu*Oa the morning of the 
22nd, with 20,000 infantry, 5,000 
cavalry and 70 guns, where on his 
arrival he found that the camp at 
Ferozeshuhur had been lost, their 
standards and munitions of war in 
the hands of the English and the 
Sikhs in full retreat. It is well he 
was not aware that the British troops 
liad not tasted food for 36 hours and 
that their ammunition was exhaust- 
ed. He withdrew his force to the 
.Sutlej after a brief cannonade which 
at once dismounted our artillery. 
This battle was one of the severest 
struggles through which the British 
had ever passed in India. Their 
casualties amounted to 2,41 5, includ- 
ing 103 officers. Ilardinge had five 
aides-de-camp killed: and five 
wounded. His son Arthur who 
fought by his side throughout the 
action, was the only officer of his staff 
who escaped. The historian of the 
Sikhs referring to the first day at 
Ferozeshuhur writes ** guns were dis- 
mounted and the ammunition was 
blown into the air ; squadrons were 
checked in mid -career : battalion 
after iMttalion was hurled back with 
shattered ranks, and it was not till 
after sunset that portions of the 
enemy's position were finally carried. 
Darkness and the obstinacy of the 
contest, threw the English into con- 
fusion; men of all regiments and 
arms were mixed together ; Generals 
were doubtful of the fact or of the 
extent -of their own success, and 
Colonels knew not what had b^ome 
of the regiments they commanded, 
or of the army of which they formed ' 
a nart.” 


A brief season of repose followed 
as the British were waiting for re- 
inforcements and ammunition, which 
were expected from Delhi, more than 
200 miles distant. The Sikhs attri- 
buting the delay to fear, in January 
1846, re-crossed the river under Ruu- 
joor Sing and threatened Loodian^ 
whence followed the battle of Ali- 
wall, on the 28th instant (Vide 
Smith.) The Sikhs fought with un- 
flinching courage, but were driven 
back with a loss of 67 guns,and many 
of them found a watery grave in the 
river. It is stated that consequent 
upon this defea^ one of the Sikh 
chiefs,' Golab Sing, put himself in 
communication with Ilardinge, the 
result of which was that for a “ suit- 
able consideration," the Sikh chiefs 
in the next engagement should desert 
their soldiers. To quote from Marsh- 
man ^ The truth of this assertion, 
which was an article of faith in the 
camp, has never been distinctly sub- 
stantiated, but it was strongly cor- 
roborated by the conduct of the Sikh 
Generals in the subsequent engage- 
ment, and it was stren^hened in no 
small degree by the )iarsh measure of 
removing ftoni his political appoint- 
ment the accomplished historian of 
the Sikhs, who was the first to 
announce it in print.” — (vide Cun- 

niNOHAMR.) 

During the delay of the British 
in following up the victory of 
Ferozeshuhur, the Sikhs erected one 
of the strongest works which troops 
had ever been led against in India, 
at the fort of Hureekee. It formed 
a series of semicircular entrench- 
ments, with the river for their base, 
and a deep ditch formed the outer 
line two and a half miles in circum- 
ference from the eastern to the west- 
ern point. On the ramparts were 
35,000 Khalsa soldiers and 67 pieces 
of heavy ordnance. This encamp- 
ment was connected with another 
; across the river by a bridge of boats. 
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where heavy, guns completely swept I and the river itself exhibiting in 
the left bank. At length on the every direction the wreck of a gi^t 
8th Februa^ 1846, the. siege train army, did not fail to pay a tmute 
and ammunition arrived, and on the of admiration to the gallantry and 
following day the British force of devotedness of the noble Khalsa 
15,000 men of whom 5,000 were army.'* 

Europeans bman preparations for Thur was fought the battle of 
the assault. the morning of the Sobraoti. In the incimtime Mi^or 
10th thegunsoi^nedon the encamp- Abbott had constructeu a bridge of 
ment under Tej Sing. The Sikhs boats across the river at Ferozepore. 
replied flash for flash rapidly, and Immediately aflerthe victory, though 
by *9 o*clock the British ammunition suffering much from a fall from his 
began to run short and Gough saw horse, Hardinge rode 26 miles to 
that the issue of the struggle must Ferozepore and the same night 
be settled by musketry and the encamped six regiments in the Pun - 
bayonet. Charge after charge was jab, and in three days the whole 
made at the point of the bayonet army crossed over without a single 
under a most terrific fire which made accident. The march then continued 
our men stagger repeatedly, till the to Lahore, where Hardinge de- 
Sikh entrenchment was pierced in mandedacroreandahalfof Rupees, 
three directions, and when the Sikh (£1,500,000) the expenses of the 
soldiers could no longer fire, they war, from the Lahore state, but 
drew their swords and were bayonet- the impoverished treasury could 
ed by the side of the guns they only meet 50 lacs (£500,000), and 
had so bravely handled. Tej Sing the Governor-General determined 
was the first to fly, and, whether, to- take over the province of Cash- 
accidentally or purrosely, broke mere and the highlands of Jummoo 
the bridge. The Sikh troops were in lieu of the remaining crore, in 
rallied by the Veteran chief Sham addition to the Cis-Sutlej districts 
Sing, who met his death by rushing which he bad confiscated by a pro- 
on the British bayonets. Still the clamatiou when the Sikh army first 
troops continued to contest every invaded our territory. He also 
inch of ground till forced to the annexed the Jullunder Dooab, a 
bridge, vmich being found broken, district lying between the Sutlej and 
they plunged into the stream, where the Beeas. Golab Sing, the power- 
hundreds met a watery grave, ful Kajah of Jummoo was ciuled to 
and as many were killed by the act as minister at Lahore, but he 
cannonading of the horse artillery recovered his possessions by the 
which had been planted along the payment of one crore of Rupees 
river during the action. Rot an (£2,000,000.) 
unwounded Sikh remained on the A treaty was drawn upon the 9th 
British bank oftheSutlej by II in the March which provided that the 
morning. Their loss amounted to Sikh army should be paid up and 
8,000, with all their artillery, stand- disbanded, and that ia future the 
ards and vast munitions of war. The regular army should be limited to 
loss on the aide of the English was 20,000 infantiy and 12^000 cavalry, 
2,383. **The conquerors as they and that their guns thirty-six in 
beheld the trenches filled with the number which had been point^ at 
bodies of their iron hearted defend- the British should be surrendered, 
ers, and the fords of the Sntlej A long procession was formed of 
choked up with thousands of corpses, all the cannon captured, and they 
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were taken to Calcutta with great having in the meanwhile been ad- 
pomp. The durbar asked the vanced to the rank of Field^Marshal. 
Covernor-Ueneral to allow a British In 1821, he married the Lady 
force to remain till the end of the Emily Jane Stewart, daughter of 
year for the security of the Maha- Robert ; first Marquis of London- 
rajah, Duleep Sing. This was derry and widow of John Janies, 
granted. Major Lawrence (after- Esq. Hardinge died on the 24th 
wards Sir Henry) was appointed September 1856 and was succeeded 
Resident at Lahore, and Lall Sing, by his eldest son^ Charles Stewart, 
Prime Minister ; but ' the latter who had been his Private Secretary 
having acted treacherously, was con** while Governor-Oeneral of India, 
veyed to British territories and pen- 
sioned off with Rupees 2,000 (£200) a CUNNINGHAME,OAPTAiN Joseph 
month. As the time drew near for Davet, of the Bengal Engineers, a 
the withdrawal of the British force distinguished antiquary, statist, and 
from the Punjab, the durbar and geographer, was the son of Allan ^ 
the most influential chiefs, stated Cunninghame, an eminent poeV; 
that without British support, they novelist and miscellaneous writer, 
could not prevent the restoration He accompanied Sir Claudius Wade, 
of the Khalsa supremacy. So on in forcing the Khyber Pass in 1839, 
the 16th December a new treaty was subsequently sent on a mission 
vras drawn up which provided to Chinese Tartary, and rewarded 
that a council of regency should by the Political ^Mdency of Bho- 
be formed composed of eight of pal, on a saltffjr'^ Rupees 1,500 
the leading chiefs who were to be (£150) a month. He contributed 
under the control and guidance of articles to various journals, the chief 
the British Resident, until the Ma- ofwhichareas follows : ^^Description 
harajafa, Duleep Sing, attained his of Kunawar in the Bengal As. Trans, 
majority, and a British force ucas to vol. xiii, part i,‘ 1844” — “On the 
be stationed in the principal forts ruins of Purtharee, Ibid, 1848, vol. 
and stations of the country, for the xvii, part i, 305” — “ On the lingam 
maintenance of which 22 lacs of of Bhojpur, Ibid, 154” — “Notes on 
Rupees (£220,000) was to be set the antiquities within the districts 
aside from the revenues of the State, of the Bhopal Agency, etc., Ibid, 
Hardinge for his valuable services 1 847, 739” — “ History of the Sikhs : 
received the thanks of both houses London, 1829; Calcutta Review, 
of Parliament with a pension of No. i^xii” — “On the ruins of the 
£3,000 a year, and he was advanced Buddhist city of Sumkassa, London 
to the peerage as Viscount Hardinge As. Trans, vol. vii, 241 ; As. Trans, 
of Lahore. The East India Company vol. vii.“ 

also conferred upon him a further Cunninghame’s history of the 
pension of £5,000 a year. In Sikhs appeared in London in 1849, 
March 1848, he left Calcutta and is a book of standard authority, 
and waus succeeded by Lord Dal* “ Unfortunately, in the last chapter 
housie.* In England, numerous of this work when treating upon our 
honours were showered upon him, Sutlej campaign” writes the Friend 
and in 1852, he succeeded to the ojT India of the time, “he availed 
post of Conimander*in*Cfaief, on the himself of the public documents, 
death of the Duke of Wellington, which had been omcially entrusted to 
which post he held through the him, and lifted up the veil of secrecy, 
eventful epoch of the Russian war. which had previously covered 
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these transactions, and gave us 
a glimpse of the truth. His dis* 
closures are said to hare given 
unibra^to those whose reputation 
is associated with this campaign, and 
the Court of Directors were prevail- 
ed upon to direct iiiin to be removed 
from his political office, and remand- 
ed to his corps ; that is to reduce 
his allowances bv the sum of Rupees 
1,000 a month. So signal an ex- 
ample of the displeasure of the 
Directors has given a permanent 
importance and an high official au- 
thenticity to the statements in this 
work regarding the campaign of the 
Sutlej, which might otherwise have 
escaped notice. They now belong 
to the accredited facts of this inter- 
esting period, and will be incorporat- 
ed with every future history of India. 
It was an act of singular indiscre- 
tion in those who considered them- 
selves injured by Captain Cunning- 
bame’s observations, to give tliem 
a character of such value by publicly 
announcing to the world that they 
had been drawn from official sources, 
and were therefore entitled to the 
highest credit.’^ Sir Henry Law- 
rence, however, in a letter to Mr. J. 
W. Kaye, says, Let me in opposi- 
tion to Gunninghaine, Smyth, and 
the whole Indian Press, distinctly 
state that Fero 2 cshuhur,Sobraon, and 
the road to Lahore, were not bought ; 
that at least there was no treachery 
that 1 ever heard of ; that though I 
was with the army as Political | 
Agent twenty days before the battle 
of Sohraon, I bad no communication 
whatever with Tej Singh until we 
reached Lahore ; and that Lai Si^h 
had an Agent with me, he (Lai 
Singh) sent me no message, and did 
nothing that could distinguish him 
from any other leader of the enemy.** 
Lord Hardinge also in a person^ 
interview with Mr. Kaye emphati- 
cally and indignantly denied the 
assertion. 


Cuntiinghamedied atUmballab on 
the 28th of Febmaiy 1851 — (vide 
Hab]>ii«o£.) 

DALIIOUSIE, Jamrs Ampbkw 
Broun Ramsat, tenth Earl and first 
Marquis of, was born on the 22nd 
April 1812, elected M. P., for East 
Lothian in 1837, and on the death 
of his father in the following year, 
took his place in the House or Lords. 
In 1843, he was appointed Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, 
and President in February 1845. 
He was next appointed Governor- 
General of India, arriving at Calcut- 
ta and taking his oaths and seat in 
Council on the 19th of January 
1848, when only in his thirty-sixth 
year. He had scarcely been four 
months in his high post when the 
war-note again sounded across tho 
Sutlej. Moolraj succeeded to the 
governor-ship of Moolian, on the 
assassination ^of his father, Sawaii 
Mull in 1844, He was compelled to 
pay a large sum as nuzeer^ or succes- 
sion fine, to the minister at Lahore, 
amounting to 18 lacs (£180,000) 
and soon after offered to resign his 
government. His resignation was 
accepted by the British Resident, Sir 
Fredrick Currie ; Khan Sing was ap- 
pointed in bis stead, and Mr. Vans 
Agnew, a Bengal Civilian, and 
Lieutenant Anderson of the Bombay 
army were deputed to accompany the 
new Governor to Mooltan, as envoys 
of the British Government. They 
arrived before the fortress on the 
18th of April 1848. On the 19th 
they had a conference with Moolraj, 
and on the 20th the officers entered 
the fort, to take possession. Moolraj 
requested them to dismiss a mrtion 
of their guard, which they did with- 
out makmg a similar request of him. 
As they were leaving the fort, Mool- 
raj’s followers feU upon them, 
wounding them severely with spear 
thrusts and sword outs. The wound- 
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ed officers were then conveyed by 
their attendants to their own camp. 
The insurgents next opened a deadly 
hre on the camp, and their Sikh es- 
corts, consisting of Goorkha soldiers, 
left them in a body and went over 
to the enemy. The officers were 
then hacked to pieces, and their 
bodies frightfully desecrated. 
VV^hen the news reached Calcutta, 
i.«ord Gough, the Commander-in- 
Chief, instead of acting promptly 
postponed Military operations 
till the cold season, and Dal- 
housie agreed with him. But 
ill the meanwhile Lieutenant, after- 
wards Sir Herbert Edwardes, an 
officer employed in the Revenue 
Settlement of Bunnoo, across the 
Indus, with great energy collected 
a force and took the initiative in 
crushing the revolt. In co-oper- 
ation with Colonel Cbrtlandt and 
the Nabob of Bhawulporc, who was 
a faithful ally of the English, 
Edwardes engaged Moolraj, and 
defeated him on the 18th of «Tiine 
(1848) at Kineyree on the Chccnab, 
after a hard fought battle of nine 
hours. The victory won, Edwardes 
strengthened his forces and Mool- 
riy alarmed at his increasing power, 
moved his whole force against his 
opponents and gave them battle at 
Sudoosain on the 1st July where he 
was again defeated and ded to Mool- 
tan. Edwardes' prompt and decisive 
action checked the spread of die 
rebellion and paved the way for 
others to crush entirely the power of 
Moolraj. The British llcsidcut at 
Lahore, determined to back up the 
successes of Edwardes, on his own 
responsibility, sent General Whish 
to assume the command with re- 
enforcements in August. Sbere 
Singh also, one of the moat 
influential of the Punjaub chiefs 
i^ent forth to co-operate with 
the English forces, but before 
Mooltaiu be went over to Moolraj 


with his force and the spirit of revolt 
began to show itself more openly. 
Chutter Singh the father of Shere 
Singh governing the Hazara district 
joined the standard of insurrection. 
The whole Piinjaub was in a blaze ; 
the paltry outbreak at Mooltan now 
took the shape of a tremendous war. 
Dost Mahommed also formed an 
alliance w'ith the enemy. At lengtli 
in October, Dalhousie moved to the 
scene of operations. At a farewell 
entertainment given him at Barrack- 
pore, he said “ unwarned by prece- 
dent, uninfluenced by example, the 
Sikh nation has called for war, and 
on my word, sirs, they shall have it 
with a vengeance.” A large army 
was concentrated at Ferozepore 
under Lord Gough, and was iin- 
iiiediatcly sent forward to oppose 
Shcrc Singh, who had taken up a 
position at Ramiiuggur on the 
Chccnab. ^fhe campaign was open- 
ed on the morning of the 22nd 
November and this attack proved 
unsuccessful. I'hc English had to 
retire under a most frightful shower 
of shot and shell from the Sikhs. 
One gun and two waggons were left 
behind. A large body of the enemy 
rushed to gain the abandoned giiii, 
when Colonel William Havelock,*^ one 
of the most gallant officers of the 
Quccifs service, and 'who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Penin- 
sula and at Waterloo, injudiciously 
charged, at the head o^ the 24th 
Dragoons. The 'enemy were soon 
cleared from the bank, but the 
charge was carried too far into the 
sandy bed of the river which was 
swept by eight guns from the 
opposite banks. The horses sinking 
deeper and deeper, became exhaust- 
ed, and they had to retire with severe 
loss. Colonel William Havelock 
and Colonel Curcton were killed, in 
the action. The next action took 
place at Sadoolapore on the 3rd 

^ l*Uder brother ot Sir ilenry. 
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December, when the* Sikhs retired. jMoolraj surrendered, on the 22nd 
The British forces on this occasion { Janua^. Moolraj was sentenced to 
were commanded by Sir Joseph , death lor the murder of the British 
Thackwell. From this date to the | officers, but the punishment was 
middle of January 1849, the British I afterwards commuted to imprison* 
forces were in a state of inactivity, i ment for life. General Whisu with 
Lord Dalhousie interfered with the j his forces then joined the Coin- 
action of the Commander -in-Chtef { mandor-in-Chief, who had been 
up to the 22nd December but after j superseded in the command by Sir 
that date the responsibility of the ‘ Charles Napier, on account of his 
delay rests upon ihe military author- ; ill-succcss ut Chillmnwalla, but ere 
ities. On the 11th January an ad- : his successor arrived the great bat* 
vance was made and on the 13th theUle of Guzerat was fought, (22iid 
sanguinary and indecisive battle of Februniy 1849.) It was justly de- 
ChiUiamvalla was fought. Lord i scribed as “ the battle of the gnus,” 
Gortgh bad no intention cif attacking , for it was gained almost entirely by 
that day, as his troops were fatigued ; our artillery. The Sikh army be* 
by marching and the position ofjcanic a complete wreck, with the 
the enemy had not been reconnoi- j loss of its camp, its standards and 
tred. He wished to defer the engage- 1 fift^'-threc pieces of cannon, and 
inent till the morrpw, but a small • the relic of it, now reduced to 
party of Sikhs advanced and fired 116,000 >vcre hotly pursued across 
a few shots. It was three o’clock in I the Indus. The Sikh chiefs sur- 
thc afternoon and only two hours of j rendered on the 12th March and 
daylight rcra'ained, when the impctii- “the Khalsa soldiers advanced «>ne 
ousliord Gough immediately ordered by one, and after clasping their 
the attack. Some of the divisions! arms for the last time, cast them on 
were successful, others suffered ; tlic growing pile, with a heavy 
tremendous loss, and the defeat of j sigh.” On the 29th March the Pun - 
the Lancers, the Dragoons and! jab was annexed to British terri- 
nativc cavalry with the exception : tory. (Vide Govgii) The Court of 
of the cavalry under the command j Directors fully approved of Jjord 
of Sir Joseph Thackwell, was most ! Dalliousic’s measures. Ilun jeet 
hiiniiliating. Chillianwalla was a | Singh’s empire was no more, and 
drawn battle, closed by darkness, i the great Kohinoor diamond was 
and from which the Sikhs retired taken to grace thcGi'own of England, 
that night. The loss of the Eng* In the same year Lord Dalhousie 
lish was four guns, the .colours of annexed Sattara, in the Bombay 
three regiments, 2,357 men and 89 Presidency, as’ the Raja had no heirs 
officers Killed and wounded — all to succceil -allowing at the same 
within three short hours. The time a liberal fiensioii to tlie Sattara 
Sikhs fought like demons — but suf- family. 

fered enormous loss in killed and Ere Lord Dalhousie had settled 
wounded, as well as twelve guns. A the necessary arrangements for the 
profound gloom was cast over both Government of the Punjaub, a 
jSngland and India after this indeci- second war with Burmah began to 
sivc action, but it was not long loom in the future. The Govern- 
before it was dispelled. Genenu or of Rangoon had unjustly op- 
Whish reinforced from Bombay, pressed two English commanders, 
after a severe cannonading of about and had shown himself by niitnerotis 
a fortnight, captured Alooltan and other acts hostile to the intcrosfs of 
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the English. Lord Dalhousie sent 
(jommodore Lambert to seek redress. 
^I'he Governor of Rangoon treated 
him with marked contempt, when 
he addressed, with the autnority he 
bad, a letter to the Court of Ava. 
The offending Governor was recall- 
ed and another placed in his stead, 
who, however, behaved in a more 
insolent manner than his predeces- 
sor. Commodore Lambert accord- 
ingly declared Rangoon and the 
adjacent Burmese ports in a state 
of blockade, and seized a ship 
belonging to the Burmese monarch, 
lying in the Rangoon river. When 
the blockade commenced, the Bur- 
mese opened fire upon the Com- 
modore, but were silenced speedily. 
Lord Dalhousie was at this time m 
the North-west provinces and seeing 
the Government drifting into a 
war, hastened down to Calcutta 
by a most uncomfortable means of 
conveyance, attended by only ono 
servant, to avert hostilities if possi- | 
ble. It .was not until the third 
application for redress was refused < 
by the Burmese authorities, thatj 
Lord Dalhousie declared war. The 
way in which he organized the cam- 
paign especially as the Commander- 
in-Chief was in Sind, showed a great 
military genius, for the task was a 
most difficult one, and it was solely 
through his exertions that the troops, 
to a great extent were spared the 
dreadful privations which befel those 
engaged in the first Burmese war. 

( vide Amhjbrst.) As the fleet enter- 
ed the Rangoon river, a flag of truce 
was sent up by the “Prowpanne” 
steamer, to receive the Burman 
Monardi's reply to the last letter of 
the Governor-General, but all hopes 
of an amicable settlement were crush- 
ed by the third stockade opening 
fire upon her. 

Martaban was immediately cap- 
tured, and Rangoon, after a severe 
struggle was carried by assault on 


the 14th of April 1852. The state of 
the town immediately after its cap- 
ture is scarcely paralfoled in history 
— the inhabitants who had deserted 
on the arrival of the fleet, now rushed 
in occupying their houses and shops, 
-^provisions poured in — the river 
became crowded with boats and 
shipping — trade revived — the people 
were overjoyed at being relieved 
from the vengeance of their oppres- 
sors. Bassein was captured on the 
17th May —and Pegu in June. Lord 
Dalhousie himself went to Rangoon 
in September to aid General Godwin 
in counsel. Prome was captured on 
the 9th October, and on the 20th 
December Lord Dalhousie issued a 
proclamation annexing the province 
of Pegu to the British Territories. 
Thus ended the second Burmese 
War. The country has since been 
under British administration, in a 
most prosperous state, yielding year- 
ly a large surplus revenue, filled 
with loyal people grateful for the 
blessings of British rule. 

On the 11th December 1853, the 
Rajah of Nagpore died, leaving no 
issue and without having adopted a 
son. So Lord Dalhousie annexed 
the territory of Berar, and the 
Ranees and dependents of the ruling 
house were pensioned off. 

In the same year, the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, Mahomed Ghouse, died 
childless, and bis unde, Azim Jah 
claimed the right to succeed him. 
Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras 
recorded a Minute on the sub- 
ject, objecting to the perpetuation 
of the nabobship, for very good 
reasons. He sug^ted that Adm 
Jah's debts, amounting to fifty lacs, 
(£500,000) should be settled by 
Government, that a liberal allow- 
ance dionld be made to him, that 
he should be allowed the privi- 
lege of keeping a small guard of 
horse, but that ne diould be strip- 
ped of all the royal privileges 
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hitherto conceded to the family of was irregularly paid, in violation of 
Arcot. Lord Dalhousie was at the treaty of 1801. 
this time at Madras on his way to About this time also Dhundu 
Rangoon and gave his entire con- Punt (Nana Sahib) the adopted son 
currence to the opinion of the Gov- ! of Bajee Row who had died in 1853, 
ernor and Council. The Court of . claimed the princely ^tension of his 
Directors approved of this measure | foster father, amounting to eight 
and the Nabobship of the Carnatic \ lacs of Rupees (£80,000) * a year, 
became extinct. From this time to j This was not admitted, as the 
1867 Azim Jah was incessantly de-j pension held by the ex-Peishwa 
manding justice at the hands of, was only granted for life, and not 
Parliament, before whom his ease | to descend to heirs. For this dis- 
was laid six times within eight i appointment the Nana revenged 
years. He became importunate, | himself by committing fearful atro- 
that in January 1867,^ Sir Stafford | cities during the .sepoy mutiny 
Northcote directed Lord Napier, j of 1857. 

Governor of Madras to propose an; In 1855, the Stinthals a half savage 
arrangement with His Highness, on ! tribe in the Rajinahal Hills of 
the understanding that he should ! Bengal, numbering many thousands, 
abandon his claim as heir and sue- ; broke into open rebellion, commit- 
cessor of the late Nabob. His liord- j ting dreadful depredations and mas- 
ship persuaded him to receive in sacres. They were subdued after 
lieu of his claim to the musnud, the | seven months of military operations, 
hereditary title of Prince of Arcot, ! and the ringleaders were executed 
a stipend of Rupees 25,000 per men- in February 1856. 
sem (of which half will at his death Early in 1856, the Rajah of My- 
be settled in perpetuity on his lineal sore, Krishna Raj Wadeyar, petition- 
male descendants in shares, accord- ed Lord Dalhousie to allow the 
ing to their age and position), and a government of the country to be 
bonus of Rupees 1,500,000, to enable igsstored to him. Lord Dalhousie in 
him to clear himself from his pecu- refusing the request followed the 
niary cmbarrassinents. On the 12th example of his four predecessors. 
April 1871, His Highness received The last important measure of 
in Durbar, fVom the hands of J^rd Lord Dalhousie was the annexation 
Napier, at Madras, Her M|^C8ty*8 ofOudh. This territory bad been for 
Letters patent, conferring upon him years the scene of mal-administra- 
and his heirs the title of Prince of tion, oppression and anarchy, unpa- 
Arcot. ralleled in any other Native State in 

In November 1854, the Rajah India. The Nabob Vizier, or King 
of Jhansi, in Bundelcund died, had been repestedly warned, by 
leaving an adopted son, but Lord several Govemors-Qencral, through 
Dalhousie objected to any sue- the British Resident at his Court 
cession by adoption and annexed that unless a decided change took 
the territory. The Ranee conse- place, it would be incumbent 
quently acauired an intense hatred upon the British Government 
of the English, and played a most to deprive him of his sovereign- 
prominent part in the sejioy mutiny j ty — hut to no effect. liOrd Dal- 
of 1857. The same year (1854) saw' | housic at lengthy deputed a com- 
a fresh treaty concluded with the iiiission to enquire into and rc- 
Nizam, in whose countiy the con- port upon the state of the country, 
tingent force of the British troops • The report was a black record <d 
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crimes, misery, tyranny, licentious- ! of the sepoy revolt reached England, 
neas and corruption. So in 1856 j the whole nation was aroused and 
Lord Daibousic decided with the I was indignant at the atrocities 6f 
concurrence of the Court of Direc- the sepoys and the chance of losing 
tors to transfer the ownership of India. Ignorance and prejudice 
Oudh to the East India Company, traced the causes of the mutiny to 
The Nabob was invited to conclude ; Lord Dalhousie's annexation 
a friendly treaty, and place himself; policy.” This was the echo through - 
as the Mysore liajah had done, a | out tne land. All his services were 
dejicndent upon the British bounty. \ forgotten and he was made a na- 
I'bis was rejected. Troops were j tional victim. The imputation was 
moved up to the frontier, and a' pro- 1 unjust, which investigation and 
clamation was issued declaring Oudh ! the lapse of time have proved, 
a part of the British Empire in | British troops were withdrawn from 
India. The Nabob still refusing to ; India for th^ Crimean and Persian 
sign the treaty, indulged in an un- I %vars, much against the advice of 
dignified* burst of tears and placed Lord Lalbousie, and there werb 
his turban in the lap of the Resident, only left twenty -bne battalions of 
An allowance of 15 lacs of Rupees infantry at all the Presidencies and. 
(.£150,000) a year was allowed him, only two regiments between Calcutta 
and Oudh has since been under and Agra, a distance of 800 miles, 
British administration. (VideSma- containing a population of fifty 
MAN.) ^ millions, when the mutiny broke 

The administration of Lord Dal- 'out. in a minute on the subject, he 
housie extending over a period of! stated that the withdrawal of Euro- 
cight years was marked by tlic great j pcan troops from Jhdia to Europe 
progress and welfare of India. His | would 'weaken the essential clement 
Keen eye peered into every braneh of j of our strength ; if European troops 
the service to its mimitcst details. : were further withdrawn for service 
I’ublic works, railways, canals, tele;- in the Persian Gulf, he could no 
graph lines were rapidly pushed on. longer feel, or express, the same 
Education was encouraged. The confidence as before, that the sccu- 
revenue of India was considerably rity and' stability of oiir position 
advanced. Cheap postage was in- would remain unassailed.” ilis an- 
troduced and Lord Dalhousie nexation policy was forced upon 
prided himself that ^Hhe Scotch him. lie had no other course to 
recruit at Peshawar might write adopt without disregarding the 
to his mother at eJohn O’Groat’s : interests of his country and the 
house for sixpence.” He left \ safety of India. In the case of the 
Calcutta on the 6th of March Punjaub and Burmah, war had 
1856, for England, amidst the regret twice occurred, and constant danger, 
of the whole people of India. Ills expense and annoyance might have 
constitution was thoroughly broken been expected, if Lord Dalhousie 
down by anxieties and incessant had adopted any other policy than 
toil in the service of his country, that of annexation. In the case of 
and after a lingering illness of four Sattar^ Jhansi and Nagporc, failure 
years, he died on the 10th of Decern- of legitimate heirs justified his pro- 
ber 1860. Lord Dalhousie had scarce- cecdings, and the annexation of Oudh 
ly quitted India a twelve-month, as explained before was ademted for 
'when she had to pass through the the benefit of its people. Had his 
dreadful crisis of 1 857. AVhcu newf annexation policy” sown the seeds 
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of the mutiny, it would have been 
a federal war, waged by annexed 
native states to expel the Knglish 
from India, but Sattara, Sindtah and 
Na"|>ore were tranquil. The people 
of Burmah were so content with 
British rule, that European troops 
stationed there, were withdrawn 
with perfect saR^ty and confidence 
to assist in quelling the rebellion — 
and soldiers of the once famous 
Khalsa army whose power wc had 
crushed at Guzerat — children of the 
soil of ‘‘ annexed” Punjaub, fought 
side by side with British soldiers to 
restore our authority. No greater 
authority can we have for the real 
cause of the mutiny, than Lord 
John Lawrence avIui said “The 
mutiny had its origin in the army 
itself ; it is not attributable to any 
external or antecedent conspiracy 
whatever, although it was taken 
advantage of by disaffected persons 
to compass their own ends ; the ap- 
jiroximate cause was the cartridge 
affair, and nothing else.” 


GOUGH, I^oan Hugh, was born 
at >Voodstown, in the county of 
Limerick, on the drd of November 
1770. He was the son of a gentle- 
men of English descent, who was 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Limerick 
City jMilitia, and in whose Regiment 
he obtained a commission wh^en 13 
years of age, lie was transferred 
from thence into the Line, on the 
7th August 1704. He was present 
at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of the Dutch 
fleet in Saldbana Bay. lie next 
served in the West Indies and 
was present at the attack on Porto 
Rico and the capture of Surinam, 
and in St. Lucia. In 1800, he was 
sent to the Peninsula to join the 
army under Wellington, during 
which campaigns he was severely 
wounded twice, once had a horse 


shot under him, and distinguish- 
ed liimself by his bravery. He 
was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut. Colonel and received the 
order of 8t. Charles from the 
king of Spain. On the conclusion 
of the war, after a residence in 
the ' South of Ireland, where he 
was sent to take command of the 
22ud Foot, as well ns discharge the 
duties of a Magistrate during a period 
of great excitement and disturbance, 
Gough was ap}x>inted in 1 837 to take 
Command of the Mysore division of 
the British Army in India. 11c hod 
not been long in India when the first 
British war in China broke out, and 
his services were required in that 
country. An army of 4,;i00 soldiers 
was put under his command, which, 
assisted by the fleet of Admiral Sir 
W. Parker, defeated the Chinese 
in repeated engagements, captured 
several populous cities and was about 
to attack Nankin, when peace was 
made. On the conclusion of the 
treaty of Nankin in 1842, Gough 
was created a Baronet and invested 
with the G rand Cross of the Bath. 
In August 1843, he was appointed 
to the post of Cominander-iii-Chicf 
in India, where he arrived in most 
troublous times ; but having gained 
the important victories of Msmaraj- 
poreand Pumiiar, Lord Ellenborough 
was enabled to dictate terms of peace 
under the walls of Gwalior. Gough 
was next engaged against the Sikhs 
in the Punjaub, who had long shewn 
signs of mischief, and in 1 843, crossed 
the Sutlej in vast numbers. The 
result was the battle of Moodkec on 
the I8tb of December and Feroze- 
shuhur on the 21st where, though 
the military strength of the English 
reeled and staggered under the tre- 
mendous fire of the Sikhs, he 
carried by assault, the intrenched 
camp of the enemy, with ammuni- 
tion, stores and seventy pieces of 
cannon. This was followed up by 
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the third and more decisive vie- of the Order of 8t. Patrick in 1 B57 ; 
tory of Sobraon on the Sutlej, in 1859 he was sworn a Privy Coim- 
which resulted in the total rout cillor; in 1861 he was nominated a 
of the Sikhs, and a peace die- K. C. S. 1. made Honoraiy Colonel 
tated on our own terms before ofthe London Irish Volunteers, 
l^ahore. But in 1848, the SikVs and in November 1862 received a 
rebelled again and Gough once more Field MarshaVs b^ton. He died at 
was forced to take the field against St. Helen's, near Dublin, in the 90th 
them. Ramnuggur, Sadoolapnoore year of his age, 2nd IVIarch 1869. 
and the sanguinary and indecisive (Vide IIardikge and Dalhousie.) 
battle of Chillianwalla followed. 

The plan of this campaim has 

been denounced by the highest NICHOLSON, Brigabibb Gene- 
militapr authorities as extremely rab, John, the son of an Irish physi- 
defcctive. When news reached Eng- clan was born in Dublin on the 11th 
land of Chillianwalla--^f British of December 1821. At an early age 
standards lost — of British cavalry an accident caused by the explosion 
flying from the field — of British of some gunpowder he was playing 
guns captured, it was decided a with, nearly blinded him. After ten 
change should be made in the com- days spent in total darkness^ the 
inanci. Gough was recalled and the bandages were removed from his 
Duke of Wellington asked Sir Char- eyes, and it was found that his sight 
lea Napier to go to India as ('omman- was uninjured. In bis 16th year, 
derdn-Chief, but ere he reached, the Sir James Hogg, (Mrs. Nicholson's 
victory of Guzerat (22nd Feb. 1849,) brother) who bad influence in India, 
had turned the Punjaub into a Bri- procured him a cadet-ship in the 
tish province. The capture of Guze- Bengal Infantry. On his arrival, 
rat, completely crushed the 8ikh after spending a short time in Cal- 

K wer and the fugitives were pursued cutta, he was appointed to do duty 
yond the Indus, by Sir Walter with the 41 st llegiment N« I. at 
Gilbert-* Gough was created a Peer Benares, and shortly after was per- 
in April 1846 as Boron Gough of nianently posted to the 27th Sepoy 
Chinkinfoo, in China and Maharaj* llegiment at Ferozepore. A few 
pore and the Sutlej, and on his re- months later, this regiment was 
turn to England, he was created Vis- warned to hold itself m readiness 
count Gough ofOuzerat, with a pen- for service in Afghanistan. In the 
sion of £2,000 a year for himself and defence of Ghuzni in May 1841, 
bis two next successors in the peerage, Nicholson fought heroically. When 
and also received the thanks of both at last bis Colonel (Palmer) had to 
houses of Parliament. The East treat for terms, Nicholson three times 
India Company followed the example drove back the enemy at the 
of the Imperial Legislature settling point of the bayonet, before he 
on him a pension. In 1855 Gough would listen to the orders he had 
succeeded Lord Raglan as Colonel received to make his Company lay 
of the Royal Horse Guards and in down arms. And when he had to 
the following year was sent to the give up his sword, the humiliating 
Crimea to represent Her Mi^csty at process was accompanied by a flood 
the investure of Marshal I^elissier of bitter tears. Next came a cruel 
and a number of our own and the imprisonment. The prisoners were 
French officers with the insignia of moved to Gabool about the end 
the Bath, He was installed a Knight ! of August, slung in panniers on the 
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backs of camels. On the 17th Sep- 
tember they were rescued by Gene- 
ral Pollock. (Vide Salk, Sjiakks- 
pear). Nicholson was next em- 
ployed on duty in Cashmere in 
1846, where at a critical junc- 
ture of affairs, he with Captain 
Broome (the only European resident) 
had to seek safety in flight. In the 
following year he was appointed 
llesident at Lahore. In 1848, though 
the Punjaub seemed in a most tran- 
quil state, a rebellion arose, while 
Nicholson was at Peshawar, during 
which he first made his name famous. 
The battles of Chillianwalla and 
Guzerat can never be re-called in 
the great drama of our Indian con- 
miests, unassociated with the name, 
John Nicholson. 

The Punjaub was conquered and 
made a British province and Nichol- 
son w^as appointed a Deputy Com- 
missioner, but he had been in 
India ten years and with the double 
object, of recruiting his health and 
seeing again his widowed mother, 
who had lost two sons in India, he 
proceeded to England, arriving there 
in April 1850. The following year 
he returned to India and took up 
his former post. Here he had to 
deal with a lawless and savage race, 
on the remotest bounds of civiliza- 
tion. With what success is best 
shown by an extract from R.aikc’s 
Notes on the Revolt in the North- 
Western Provinces of India. “ Of 
what class is John Nicholson ?'* 
writes Sir Herbert Edwrardes. “ Of 
none ; for truly he stands alone. But 
be belongs cssentiallj*^ to the school 
of Henry Lawrence. I only knocked 
down the walls of the Bunnoo ports. 
John Nicholson has since reduced 
the people (the most ignorant, 
depraved, and blood-thirsty in the 
Punjaub) to such a state of good 
order and respect for the laws that 
in the last year of his charge not 
only was there no murder, burglary. 


or liighway robbery, but not an 
attempt at any of these crimes. 
TIic Biinnoocliecs, reflecting on 
their own metamorphosis in the 
village gatherings under the vines, 
by the streams they once delighted 
so to fight for, have come to the con- 
clusion that the good Mahomedans 
of historic ages must have been just 
like ‘ Nikkul Seyii !* They empha- 
tically approve niin as every inch a 
Hdkiiii. And so he is. it is diffi- 
cult to describe him. He must be 
seen. Lord Dalliousie — no mean 
judge — perha])s summed up bis liigh 
military and administrative qualities, 
when he called him a ‘tower of 
strength*. 1 can only siiv that I 
think him equally fit to be Commis- 
sioner of a division or General of an 
army. Of the strength of his per- 
sonal character, I will only tell two 
anecdofes. 1. If you visit either 
the battle field of Guzerat or Cbil- 
lian walla, the country people begin 
the narrative of the battles thus : — 
• Nikkul Seyn stood just there? 
2. A brotherhood of Fakeers in 
Ilazareh " abandoned all forms of 
Asiastic mouachism, and commenced 
the w’orship of ‘Nikkul Seyn’; which 
they still continue ! Rc|)catedly they 
have met John Nicholson since, 
and fallen at his feet as their Gooroo, 
(religious or spiritual guide.) He 
has flogged them soundly on every 
occasion and sometimes imprisoned 
them ; but the sect of the ‘Nikkul 
Seynccs’ remains as devoted as ever. 

‘ Sanguis martyrorum cst semen 
ecclc.sia*.’ On tlic lost whipping 
John Nicholson released them, on 
the condition that they would 
transfer their adoration to John 
Becher ; hut arri\'cd at their 
monastry in Ilazareh, they once 
more resumed the w'orship of the 
relentless Nikkul Seyn,” 

In May 1857, news of the Sepoy 
Revolt reached Peshawar, where 
Nicholson was stationed. Hcimme'di- 
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Htely, suggested to Colonel |lerbert 
Edwardes the formation of a mova- 
ble column, to operate in any part 
of the province where danger was 
imminent, 'i'his proposal seconded 
by Edwardes was forwarded for the 
approval of Sir John Lawrence. 
It was approved of and the column 
formed and Brigadier Neville Cham- 
berlain was appointed to command 
it. 

Nicholson next accompanied, as 
political officer, the force commanded 
by Colonel Chute of Her Majesty’s 
70th, with the intention of disarming 
the 55th sepoy regiment, which 
liad mutinied at Murdan. When 
in sight of this place, the 55th with 
the exception of a hundred men fled. 
Nicholson with a small number of 
horsemen gave chase, and with his 
<iwn sword laid low many a rebel. 
On this day, the 23rd of May, he 
rode seventy miles, under a scorch- 
ing BUii. Colonel Cliester having 
died at Delhi, Brigadier General 
Chamberlain was appointed Adju- 
tant General, and Nicholson with 
the rank of l^rigadier General was 
selected to command the Punjaub 
mov^'lblc coluinii. He assumed coni- 
iimiid on the 22nd June and on the 
25th by a clever move disarined two 
suspected sepoy regiments. On the 
5th of July he went to Umritsur. 
A revolt had occurred at Jehlnm 
and Sealkdte, and the rebels were 
eii route to join the insurgents at 
Delhi. When Nicholson heard the 
news, he proceeded to intercept 
them. After two engagements, 
nearly the whole of them wore killed. 
After returning to Urmitsur, 
Nicholson proceeded to Lahore, 
from whence he came back with the 
communication to his officers, that 
*Mt had been resolved by the authori- 
ties, tliat they should march with all 
possible^ speed to Delhi.” On the 
14th of August, Nicholson at the 
head of his column marched into 


the camp at Delhi. The assault was 
delayed in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the heavy guns which 
were daily expected. In the mean- 
time the enemy attempted to man- 
oeuvre, and get into toe rear of the 
British camp. Nicholson was deter- 
mined to resist this, for if they 
gained their object, they would be 
in a position to do much mischief. 
This action was crowned with suc- 
cess, the rebels were put to flight 
after losing a great many men and 
the whole of their guns, thirteen in 
number. The memorable 14th of Sep- 
tember came at last — the day which 
saw Nicholson lead the stormi’^*?* 
party at the assault of Delhi — tbe 
day which saw him mortally wound- 
ed. To quote from “ Cave Browne’s 
Punjaub and Delhi,” will best de- 
scribe the assault. Nicholson saw 
the emergency. He pushed on the 
1st Fusiliers, who answered to his call 
right gallantly. One gun was taken 
and spiked ; twice they rushed at 
the second ; the grape ploughed 
through the lane ; bullets poured 
down like hail from the walls and 
houses ; Major Jacob fell mortally 
ivounded at the head of his men ; 
Captain Speke and Captain Qreville 
were disabled ; the men were falling 
fast; there was hesitation; Nichol- 
son sprung forward, and whilst in 
the act of waving his sword to 
urge the men on once more — alas 
for the column ! — alas for the army ! 
— alas for India ! he fell back 
mortally W'ounded, shot through the 
chest by a rebel from a house win- 
dow close by, and was carried off by 
two of the 1st Fusiliers.” He ex- 
pressed a wish that he should not be 
carried away from the field till 
Delhi was captured, but as this re- 
sult was apparently a long way off, 
he allowed himself to be carried into 
camp. Here he met his brother 
Charles, whose arm had been shot 
through, and they were laid on two 
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couches, by the side of each other. 
Kicholson's state varied — now better, 
now worse, but from the nature of 
the wound, he suffered great pain, till 
the 23rd September, 1857, when he 
breathed his last. He was buried in 
the new burial ground, not far from 
where he fell, near the Cashmere 
Gate of the city. 

EDWARDES, Major General Sib 
Herbert, k.c.b., k.c.s.1.,. was born 
on the 12th November 1819, at 
Frodesley, in Shropshire, where his 
father was rector of the parish. 
The father died while young Ed- 
wardes was quite a child, and he 
was left to the care of his uncle. 
His education commenced at Rich- 
mond, and was concluded at King's 
College, London, with a view of his 
entering the legal profession, but his 
uncle, Sir Henry Edwardes, of Ry- 
ton Grove, Shrewsbury, procured 
him a cadetship, and he was examin- 
ed and passed on the 26th August 
1840. He landed at Calcutta in 
January of the following year, and 
was attached to the 1st European 
Regiment. He was next appointed 
aide-de-camp to Lord Gough, and 
was present at the battle of Moodkee, 
18th December 1845, where he was 
wounded. On his recovery, he re- 
sumed his duties, and was actively 
engaged at the battle of Sobraon, 
February 10th 1846. From the date 
of his arrival in the country, he 
began the study of Persian and Hin- 
dustani, and in April 1846, was de- 
clared qualified to act as interpreter, 
when he was appointed third assist- 
ant to the Commissioners of the 
Trans-Sutlej territory, smd in Janu- 
ary 1847, first assistant to Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the Resident at Lahore. 

• He was next ei^aged in the Rev- 
enue Settlement oithe North-west of 
the Painaub, and here he began that 
series of skilfol and energetic opera- 
tions, described in his book, ‘ A year 


on the Punjab Frontier in 1848»49,' 
published in 1851, 2 vols., 8vo. He 
states that his object in writing the 
first part of his book is to put on 
record a victory which I myself re- 
member with more satisfaction than 
any I helped to gain before Mooltau 
—the bloodless conquest of the wild 
valley of Bunnoo. It was gained 
neither by shot nor shell, but simply 
by balancing two races and two 
creeds. For fear of a Sikh army, 
two warlike and independent M*u- 
hommudan tribes, levelled to the 
ground at my bidding the four hund- 
red forts which constituted the 
strength of their country ; and for 
fear of these same Muhommudan 
tribes, the same Sikh army, at my 
bidding, constructed a fortress for 
the crown, which completed the 
subjugation of the valley.” 

The circumstances" by whiett^ 
Edwardes first obtained his celebrity 
are detailed elsewhere (vide Dal- 
HousiE and Gough), and bis opera- 
tions formed tlie base of the second 
Sikh war. lie saw to what a mag- 
nitude the revolt would extend if 
unchecked at the onset, and so with 
energy and unwearying zeal he did 
his utmost. Men rallied round him 
as by magic ; such was the extraor- 
dinary attraction and power of as- 
cendancy with which he was gifted. 
He was left entirely to himself— cut 
off from all communication with 
head quarters — but he was equal to 
himself in all his hazard and danger. 
On the 18th June 1848 at great 
odds and risk he engaged with the 
Moolrsg at Kineyree and defeated 
him after nine hours fighting, and 
he was heard to say, “but then, 
was it not on the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo, when an Eng- 
lishman was invincible?” Again, 
Edwardes defeated Moolraj at Su- 
doosain on the 1st of July and drove 
him to seek refuge behind the walls 
of Mooltan. Thus did be pave the 
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way to the subsequent o]>crations of 
D^bousie, Gough, and Whish, and 
at the early age of twenty-eight 
gathered laurels in India and 
among his countrymen at home, 
which would have afforded suffi- 
cient glory to our oldest and 
bravest commanders. He met, 
however, with a serious accident 
in the montli of J uly . While thrust- 
ing a pistol into his belt, it exploded, 
and the contents passed through his 
left hand, shattering it in such a 
manner as to render amputation 
necessary. 

On the conclusion of the war 
he received the local rank of Major 
in the Lahore territories, and return- 
ed to England, married and went 
out to India again in 18.51, and was 
appointed Commissioner at Pesha- 
war, where he administered tlie Gov- 
ernment with the greatest ability. 
He was not, however, slow to sec the 
little cloud that was soon to over- 
spread ^Northern India, and burst 
upon it in the JSepoy War. He wras 
about this time asKed by a friend, 
“ Why all these bastions and out- 
posts ? Why these patrols of irregu- 
lar horse traversing the country, 
and why this jealousy of crossing 
the lines without a pass, while not a 
shadow anywhere dims our autho- 
rity “ Oh,’’ he replied, laughing, 

without these precautions here, the 
slumbers of our friends down in tlie 
IMtch (Calcutta) would be brief 
enough.” 

When in 1857, his worst appre- 
hensions were realised — at the 
sound of the first thunder-crash, all j 
eyes were anxiously directed to the I 
North-west provinces. It was argued 
in council, *‘Tf only the province 
of wliich he (Edwardes) was Commis- 
sioner could be held * passive, if not 
in allegiance, it would have an 
immense mor^ effect not only upon 
our countrymen eveiy where be- 
leaguered and struggling for exist- 


ence, and upon the rebel hosts in 
arms against them, but upon those 
populations of the North-western 
Provinces, which, thouj^h still sub- 
ject, were only watching for the 
I issue to shape their conduct. And 
I then as to Delhi, what an impetus 
it would be to our countrymen 
before it, if they could be released 
from apprehensions in their rear. 
Assure them of the safety of the 
frontier, and they could devote all 
their energies to the reduction of 
that capital, upon which not only 
our prestige, but the existence of 
our Indian rule depended.” 

But it was asked, was it possible ^ 
.Yes! Herbert Edwardes, confident 
of his influence over those he ruled, 
and those he held in check, would 
answer for the safety of his position. 
'Fhe maJ^tcr spirit was at his post. 
He had providentially returned 
from Calcutta where he had been 
on a visit, in the very “ nick of 
time.” His voice commanded clear 
through the storm — his hand 'was 
steady on the helm — he was ready 
to do or die. Not only did he ensure 
safety — he and Nicholson raised a 
body of inovfkble troops from the 
very desperadoes who thronged in 
the district (ready to rush against us 
if opportunity offered) to co-operatc 
against the mutineers, and these 
very men accompanied their gallant 
chief (Nicholson) to Delhi, and took 
part in that conflict of arms which 
restored to us the Mogul capital, and 
gave the death-blow to treason 
throughout India. 

He returned to England in 1 860, 
much shattered in health. His 
naturally delicate frame and ex- 
tremely sensitive disposition suc- 
cumbed to the wear and tear, anxie- 
ty, excitement and res^nsibility of 
tne stirring, trying and terrible 
scenes he moved through. After a 
four years furlough, he again landed 
in India, but over-wrought nature 



compelled him back to Kngland in I 
1 865, His leisure hours were hence- j 
forth devoted to preparing for the 
press a Biography of 8 ir Henry 
Lawrence with urhom he had been 
very intimate, and he died in Decem- 
ber 1868, when his task was all but 
done. A monument is erected to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey, 
by the side of that of Warren 
llastings. 

It would dim the lustre of 
Edwardes’ character to be silent on 
the subject of religion. He w'as 
mainly instrumental in establisliing 
the Mission at Peshawar, and to him 
may be attributed mainly, the 
Bible in Pashtoo. He encouraged 
every^ Christian movement. The 
Bible Avos his text- book through 
life, and his last wxirds on his death- 
bed were “Jesus — triumphant 
flesus.” 

On the 20 th October 1849, he 
was appointed an extra Member of 
the Companion of the Order of the 
Bath. He received a pension for a 
wound received at the battle of 
Moodkec, but none for the loss of his 
hand, as it was not received in ac- 
tion. The East India Company, 
voted him an annuity of .£ 100 , and 
the Court of Directors struck a gold 
medal in his honour. 

IIEBEK, UK(;iNALn, second Bishop 
of Calcutta, was born on the 21 st 
April 178^ at Malpas, in the county 
of Chester, of which place his father 
was for many years co-rcctor. The 
family was of considerable antiquity 
in Yorkshire, and in Elizabetlrs 
reign received an official certificate 
from the Herald's office, of IMarton, 
of the arms acknowdedged to have 
been previously borne by the family, 
and on the death of Beginald’s 
father's brother, who had no male- 
heirs, he succeeded him as lord of 
the manor of Martoii. Reginald 
Hebei's father was twice married, | 


and Reginald was the' eldest of three 
children by his second marriage. 

At a very early age Heber was 
remarkable for his piety and an 
eager thirst for knowledge. He 
could read the Bible with fluency 
and ease when only five 3 'ears old, 
and he possessed an excellent memo- 
ry w hich enabled him through life 
to recollect whatever he had rend, 
w’ith verbal accuracy. 'Che follow- 
ing anecdote of his school life will 
show what deep attention he paid to 
any subject that interested him. 
“ On one occasion, when a new book 
bad been presented to him by some 
friend, he began reading it just as 
they were closing the school for the 
night ; and so absorbed was he in 
its contents, that he was locked up 
in the school, nor did he discover 
his situation till the darkness of the 
evening roused him from his abstrac- 
tion." Ho also gave early indica- 
tions of his poetical talents and at 
seven years of age translated Phee- 
driis into English verse. At eight, 
he was sent to the Grammar school 
of Whitchurch, under Dr. Kent, and 
when thirteen, he was placed under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Bristow, 
at Neadson, near London. He re- 
mained here till November 1800 
when he was entered at Brasen-Nose 
College, Oxford. In his first year 
at the University he gained the prize 
for Latin verse for his * Carmen 
Seculare^' a poem on the commence- 
ment of the new century. In the 
spring of 1803 he WTotc his prize- 
poem, ^ J’alestinc,' which is “placed 
at the very head of the poetry on 
divine subjects of this age. it is 
now incorporated for ever with the 
poetrj' of England." 

Soon after the poem was complet- 
ed, but before it was publicly recit- 
ed, Sir Walter Scott was on an ex- 
cursion in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, and happened to breakfast 
at tlic College one day with some 



friends, among whom was Heber. 
The conversation turned upon the 
prize poem : Sir Walter expressed a 
wish to hear it ; it was accordingly 
produced and read, lie said it was 
a poem of unusual excellence, but at 
the same time remarked to Heber in 
a kind way that he had omitted one 
striking fact in his account of the 
building of the Temple, that no tools 
were used. Heber at once saw the 
value of the hint, retired to a corner 
of the room, and in a short time 
penned those magnificeut lines, 
which form so striking a part of the 
XK)em : — 

** No hammer fell, no ponderous axce rung ; 
T^ikesome tall palm the mystic fabric spruog, 
Mfijestic silence!” 

Heber’s career at Oxford was one 
uninterrupted course of success, and 
his society had such a charm about 
it that it was courted by persons of 
all ages. In 1804 he was elected a 
Fellow of All-Souls. In the follow- 
ing year, he carried off the prize for j 
an English Essay on “The Sense of! 
Honour.” For relaxation, he set 
out on a continental tour in July 
1805, with his friend Mr. John 
Thornton, They proceeded through 
Norway, Russia, the Crimea, Hun- 
gary, Austria, and Prussia and re- 
turned to England in October 1806. 

In the summer of 1807, Heber 
took orders after mature dcliDeration 
and was instituted by his brother 
Richard, in the valuable living at 
Hodnet, which had been reserved 
for him from the time of his father's 
decease, and he shortly afterwards 
took bis degree of Master of Arts. 
Here he described himself as being I 
in a “half-way situation between a< 
parson and a squire,” but never 
were the duties of a parochial cler- 
gyman performed with more zeal 
and fidelity, and though he was 
ardently attached to the pursuit of 
literature, he never neglected the 
duties of his parish. 


In April 1809, Heber married 
Amelia, the youngest daughter of 
Dr. Shipley, dean of St. Asaph. 
From its commencement he was a 
frequent contributor to the Quarterly 
Review^ and in 1812 he commenced 
a Dictionary of the Bible, but other 
duties compelled him to lay this 
aside, and no part of it was ever 
published. In the same year he 
published his ** Poems and Transla- 
tions for Weekly Church Service.” 
Heber was an elegant versifier and 
for several years was engaged in 
composing his ‘ Hymns* with a 
view of improving the psalmody 
and devotional Poetry used in 
churches. Milman, Sir W, Scoiv 
and Southey also contributed to 
the collection. Ilis political views 
were those of the High Church 
and Tory party, but free from all 
bitterness. In 1815 he was appoint- 
ed iiampton lecturer, and the subject 
he selected was the l>ivinity, Person- 
ality, and office of the Holy Spirit. 
In 1817, Dr. Luxmore the bishop of 
St. Asaph, appointed Heber to a 
stall in that cathedral, at the request 
of his fathcr-in-law, the dean. In 
1819, he edited the works of Jeremy 
Taylor. His other works are 
“ Parish Sermons preached at Ilod- 
net ; and Sermons preached in India.” 
In April 1822, lie was elected 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, for which 
he had formerly been an unsuccess- 
ful candidate. 

pn the death of Bishop Middleton 
of Calcutta, the Right Honorable 
C. W. W. Wynn, a friend and con- 
nection of Heber, and President of 
the Board of Commissioners^ for the 
affairs of India wrote to him con- 
fidentially, in December 1822, asking 
him if he knew of any one fitted to 
fill the vacant see, at the same time 
delicately hinting that it would 
afford him pleasure to recommend 
Heber himself to the appointment, 
if be could conscientiously advise 
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him to relinquish his prospers at furlough* the number was never 
home^for it must be borue in mind complete. Heber had no council to 
that in the course of a few years assist him and in all matters he had 
lieber would have obtained a mitre to act on his own responsibility, 
in England. In the next communi- Most ot his official documents were 
cation Mr. Wynn expressed the written with his own hand. ' On the 
opinion that in no position would 15th June 1824, he began bis visita- 
lleber’s talents find so ample a field, tion tour, lie visited nearly every 
or be so beneficial as in India — and stationof importance in Upper India, 
he placed the appointment entirely and arrived at Bombay after an 
at his option, iwice it was refused absence of eleven months from Gal- 
on account of his mother, his wife cuttn, during which time he had 
and child, but immediately after the seldom slept out of his cabin or tent, 
second refusal, he wTote accepting He kept a Journal during the jour- 
the appointment if still open, lie ney which has been printed in three 
was immediately appointed to the octavo volumes (and since re- 
vacant sec, 15th January 1823. printed in Murray’s ‘ Home and 
Writing to one of his correspondents, Colonial Library,*) It is full of in- 
atYer finally accepting the appoint- tercsting details and incidents of the 
inent, he remarks “ in making this novels scene through which he 
decision, I hope and believe that 1 passed. On the 15th August 1825 
have been guided by conscientious he sailed from Bombay for Ceylon, 
feelings. 1 can at least most truly and after remaining there for Some 
say that I have prayed to God most time, he proceeded to Calcutta, 
heartily, to show me the path of duty which he reached on the 21st Octo- 
and to give me grace to follow it ; her. About this time, he states that 
and the tranquility of mind which 1 if his children, (of whom he was 
now feel, (very different from that very fond,) could be educated in 
which I experienced after having India, he was prepared to spend the 
declined it) induces me to hope that remainder of his life in India. In 
I have his blessing and approbation. February 1826, he left Calcutta for 
And as most of my friends told me, Madras on a visitation tour to the 
I should have done more wisely, in South of India, Here he visited 
a W'orldly point of view, if I had re- the grave of Schwaru at Tonjorc 
inained at home, I am perhaps, so and copied the inscnjition which is 
much the more ready to hope, that on the stone that covers it, includiug 
it has not been the dignity of a mitre, Serfogee's lines (Vide Schwabtz). 
nor a salary of £5,000 a year which On the 1st of April Heber arrived 
has tempted me.” On the 1st June at Trichinopol^r, and on the Srd 
1823, ne was consecrated: on nffer investigating the state of the 
1 6th he embarked on board the JSir Mission and confirming fifteen na-. 
Thomas Grenville^ and arrived at tives, he returned home, and entered 
Calcutta on the 6tn October. his bath, which was a separate build- 

in India the field of the bishop’s ing filled from^ a spring consider- 
labours was three times larger than amy beyond his depth. After an 
England and Ireland, for his diocese interval of half an hour, his servant 
extended over the whole of India became alarmed at his having re* 
and embraced Ceylon, the Mauritius mained in it beyond his usual length 
and Australasia. His staff of Chap- of time, and opened the door, when 
lains in Bengal was fixed at twenty- he saw Ins bcifly, lying apparently 
eight, but owing to many being on lifeless, below the surface of the 
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water. With the assistance of two 
gentlemen in the bouse and the ser* 
vants the body was lifted out, and 
every possible means were instantly 
used to restore suspended animation 
— but it was too late — life was ex- 
tinct. The Garrison and Superin- 
tending Surgeons were soon on the 
spot, and it was their opinion that 
the cause of death was apoplexy, to 
which they considered he had long 
been predisposed, and that it was 
probably hastened by the sudden 
shock of cold water. Within less 
than three weeks, Bishop lleber 
would have completed his forty- 
third year. 

lie inspired the veneration and 
respect of the European and native 
population of India by his candour, 
modesty, simple inaiir^ers, unwearieil 
earnestness, and steady zeal. Lie 
w*a8 deeply attached to the cause of 
Missions in India, and when his 
death was announced the leading 
men in the three IVcsideiicies and 
Ceylon united in showing their re- 
gret at the loss India had sustained. 
Monuments by Chantrey were erect- 
ed to his memory in the Calcutta 
and Madras cathedrals. At Ikmi- 
bay a scliolarsliip was established, 
under the title* of ‘ Bishop Ilcber’s 
Bombay Scholarship.' In St. John’s 
Church, 'frichinopoly, and at Co- 
lombo, in Ceylon, mural tablets 
were erected to his memory. In 
St. Paurs cathedral, a monument 
was placed by his friends in Eng- 
land ; and in llodnct church, a 
tablet was erected, the inscription on 
which was written by Southey. 

{Life of Reginald Hebcr^ by his 
widow, 2 vols., 4to., London, 18J0, 
'rhis work contains Selcctidtis from 
his Correspondence, Unpublished 
Poems, and Private Papers ; the 
Journal of bis tour in Russia, &c., 
and a History of the Cossacks. 
Last clays oj Bishop Heher^ by the 
Archdeacon of Madras. Taylor 


( Thomas ) Memoirs^ life and wriU 
ings of Bishop Heber.) 

JUDSOX, AnoNiBAM, was the 
founder of the American Baptist 
Mission in Burmah. He was bom 
on the 9th August, 1788, at Malden, 
Massachusetts, where his father was 
a congregationalist minister. Having 
passed through the Brown Univer- 
sity where ne took honours, he 
entered the Andover Theological 
Seminary, where he chanced to meet 
with a sermon by Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, which turned his atten- 
tion to ^tissionary enterprise in 
India. A few other fellow-student 
also became similarly impressed, and 
informed the college authorities of 
their wish to devote themselves to 
the Missionary office. There was 
no Alissionary Society in America, 
at that time, but a Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions” 
was at once formed. In the mean- 
while Judson proceeded to England 
in 1811 to consult with the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society, 
and on his voyage the vessel he 
embarked in was captured by a 
French privateer and carried into 
Bayonne, but after a short detention 
•Judson Avas released at the interces- 
sion of some of his countrymen. lie 
only received qualified promises of 
aid in London, but the American 
Board, though yet without funds, 
decided upon founding' a Mission in 
Burmah, to which Judson and three 
other young students were appoint- 
ed as Missionaries. 

On the 5th Febnia]^ 1812, Jud- 
son married Miss A. ifasseltinc, and 
on the 1 7th embarked with her for 
his new field of labour. They 
reached Calcutta in four months, 
Avhere they received a warm wel- 
come from Dr. Carey and the Sc- 
raropore Missionaries, but the Bengal 
Government ordered Judson and his 
companions to return immediately to 
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America, by the same ship in which 
they arrived. 

Judsou, however, was not inclined 
to give up his object so easily. He 
tow a passage to the Mauritius; 
from thence proceeded to Madras, 
and from there to Rangoon where 
he arrived on the 14th July 1813. 

Judson*s views on the subject of 
baptism had undergone a change 
before leaving Calcutta, and he was 
re-baptized by immersion, by ]>r. 
Carey. He then disconnected" him- 
self with the Hoard of Missions, and 
when he landed at Rangoon, he was 
not connected with any Society and 
was without any means of future 
support, lie, however, set to work 
arduously to acquire a knowledge of 
the Burmese language, which be 
was able to speak with some degree 
of fluency in about two or three 
cars. When the Baptists of America 
eard of his devotion, they promptly 
termed a Missionary Society to sup- 
port him and sent him some assist- 
ants among whom was a printer, 
and aid came from the Scrampore 
Missionaries also, in the shape of a 
printing press and a fount of Bur- 
mese type. Judson now began not 
only to teach and preach to the 
natives, but drew up in Burmese for 
the beneflt of those, who could not 
hear his voice, a * Summary of 
Christian Doctrine,’ which w'as the 
first work turned out of the Ran- 
goon press. Portions of scripture 
and tracts speedily followed. When 
the Mission was fairly established, 
Judson visited other towns, and 
Ava, where he had . an interview 
with the king. Having obtained per- 
mission, he set about establishing 
schools in which Mrs. Judson was a 
valuable help, as she had mastered 
the Burmese language also, and took 
a deep interest in the work. Evej^- 
thing connected with the Mission 
was progressing favourably when 
the king^of Burniah provoked the 


English to declare war, (Vide 
Amherst gnd Muha Bondoola}. 
The Missionaries thereupon, were 
seized and put into prisou, where 
they remained nearly two years, 
subjected during the greater part of 
the time to most cruel treatment. 

In her narrative of the imprison- 
ment of her husband, Mrs. tiudson 
says : — “ He was confined in the 
death prison with throe pairs of iron 
fetters, and fastened to a long pole 
to prevent’ his moving.** “The 
continual extortions and oppressions 
to which he is subject arc indescri* 
hable.” “Sometimes, for days and 
days together, I could not go into the 
prison till after dark, when I had 
two miles to walk in returning to 
the house. Oh, how many, many 
times have I returned from that 
dreary prison at nine o'clock at 
night, solitary and worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety.” “It was at 
the commencement of the hot season. 
There were above a hundred pri- 
soners shut up in one room, without 
a breath of air, except from a crack 
in the boards. 1 sometimes obtained 
permission to go to the door for five 
minutes, when my heart sickened at 
the wretchedness exhibited. The 
white prisoners, from incessant per- 
spiration and loss of appetite, looked 
more like the dead than the living. 
I made daily application to the 
Governor, offering him money, 
wbicii he refused.” 

An English ofliccr, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Burmans, and 
been imprisoned with Dr. Judson, 
thus writes of the exertions of Mrs, 
Judson : 

“ She was the author of those elo- 
quent and forcible appeals to the 
Oovcmmeiit, which prepared them 
by degrees for submission to terms 
of peace, never expected by any 
one who knew the hauteur and 
inflexible pride , of the Burman 
Court. Aud while on this sub 
3G 
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ject, the overflowings of grateful 
feelings compel me to add a tribute 
of public thanks to that amiable and 
humane lady, who, though living at 
a distance of two niiles from the 
prison, and without any means of 
conveyance, and very feeble in 
health, forgot her own comfort and 
infirmity, and almost every da3r visit- 
ed us, sought out, and administered 
to our wants, and contributed in 
every way to alleviate our misery.” 

When, the successes of the 
English were beyond question, Mrs. 
Judfion was sent to the British 
camp to mediate and Judson was 
employed to act as translator for the 
Burmese. On the conclusion of peace 
24th February 1826, the Missionaries 
were released and permitted to re- 
sume their labours. Judson returned 
to Rangoon, where worn out with 
toil and anxiety, Mrs. Judson died 
in October, while Judson was away 
on a visit to Ava. About eight 
years after be married a second time, 
the widow of a fcllow-ISlissionary 
named Boardman. 

Very soon after Judson ’s arrival 
in Burmab, he regarded the transla- 
tions of the Bible into Burmese as 
the great work of his liib ; after 
being engaged in it for maii}^ years, 
it at length appeared, to his great 
pleasure, at the end of 1835, in 3 
royab octavo volufties. He how- 
ever, soon saw many imperfec- 
tion in it and at once began to 
revise the whole, with such assistance 
as he could obtain. This 2nd revised 
edition appeared in the auUiinn of 
1840, in a thick quarto volume. It has 
since been carefully corrected by 
various oriental scholars, and holds 
a high place among Eastern Scrip- 
ture Tnuislations. Soon after the 
2nd edition appeared, Judson was 
removed to Moulmcin, where with 
characteristic energy he commenc- 
ed the preparation of a Burmese 
Dictionary, but his ill-licalth inter- 


rupted the work, and as his wife’s 
health began to fail also, he decided 
upon a trip to America, in the hope 
that the change might restore both 
of them to vigour. He aijived at 
Boston in October 1845, alone, Mrs. 
Judson having died off St. Helena, 
on the 1st Septeml^r. Flis recep- 
tion in America by all classes of 
religious societies was most enthusi- 
astic. Plis stay, however, was brief, 
for he had determined to return, 
and if possible, end his days in 
Burmah. While enquiring for some 
one qualifled to write a memoir of 
his second wife (a memoir of the 
flrst had already been written) he 
was introduced to Mi^ Chubbuck, 
an accomplished young lady, whose 
writings under the pseudonym of 
Fanny Forester, were very popular 
and obtained an immense circulation 
in religious circles. This lady under- 
took to write a memoir of the second 
Mrs. Judson, and also consented to 
bcconie the third. The marriage 
took place in June 1846 ; in the 
following month they embarked for 
Boston, and in December landed at 
Moiilnicin. Here Jiidson devoted 
himself to his Dictionary, but did 
not live to complete it. The first part 
only was printed in 1849. His health 
tailed and he was ordered to proceed 
to the Isle of Bourbon to recruit, but 
grew rapidly w'orse and died at sea 
on the 12tb of April 1850. From 
his papers, bis Burmese and English 
Dictionary, was completed by Mr. 
E. A Stevens, and printed at 
Moiilinein in. 1 852. This work and 
his Bible trapslation into Burmese 
was gigantic for one individual to 
kecom^sh, coupled with the labours 
of founder and director of an Indian 
Mission. As a Christian Mission- 
ary, Judson is held in. the great- 
est respect by all sects, but with 
special reverence by the Baptists, 
f^vcral' lives have appeared of 
him, of which the chief axe 
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by Clements, Gillesse and Way- 
land, and memoirs of each of nis 
wives have also been published.' One, 

^ Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons,* 
has run through several editions. 
Each of these ladies was an author- 
ess. The first Mrs. Judson wrote a 
^ Hi^ory of the Barman Mission,* 
besides various papers for the Bur - 1 
mese converts; the second had a 
fair talent for poetry ; and the third, 
besides, ‘ memoirs of Mrs. B. Hud- 
son,* wrote as Fannj' Forester the 
‘ Records of Alderbrook* a most 
popular work in America, aud oiten 
re-printed in England. ‘ The great 
Secret,* ‘Missionary Biography,’ 
‘The Kathayan slave/ &c. She died 
on the Ist of June 1854. 

( 

WILKS, Likutenant Colonel. 
Mask, the well known historian of 
Southern India, was a native of the 
Isle of Man. ' He received a highly 
classical education, with a view of 
entering the church, but in_ 1782, 
he w’as ^appointed a cadet in the 
East India Company’s service ; in 
1786, Deputy Secretary to the IVIili- 
tary Board ; in 1787 Secretary to a 
diplomatic mission under Sir Barry 
Close ; in 1788 Port Adjutant at 
Fort S^int George, Madras ; in 1789 
Aide-de-Camp to the Governor; 
from 1790 to 1792 Brigade Major 
and Aide-de-Cainp to General James 
Stuart, and served in the Carnatic 
Wars. In 1793, he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Adjutant General 
and in 1794 Military Secretary 
to General James Stuart. From 
1795 to 1799 he was on furlough 
from ill health ; and from the latter 
year to 1803 he served successively 
as Military Secretaiy and Private 
Secretary to the Governor and 
Town Major of Fort Saint George ; 
in 1803 as Military Seeretaxy to the 
Conunander-in-Cbief. He was ap- 
pointed Major 2 1 St September 1 804. 
Froiij 1803 to 1808 he served as 
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Political Kesident^at the Court of 
Mysore. On the 4th April 1808 be 
obtained the rank of I aeutenant Colo- 
nel and was obliged in this year, flrom 
ill health, again to go on furlough. 
,On the 20th November 1812, he was 
appointed Governor of St. Helena ; 
the 4th June 1814 Colonel by Bre- 
vet. In 1816 he retired to England 
and in 1818 was placed on the re- 
tired list. His death occurred whilst 
on a visit to his son-in-law, Major 
General Sir John Buchan, K.C.B., 
on the 19fch September 1831. 
“ Colonel ]Vlark Wilks was for some 
years a vice-president of the Asiatic 
Societ 3 % until increasing indisposi- 
tion obliged him to resign that ofiice. 
Ilia works which are in the hands of 
every one who takes an interest in 
whatever is connected with the 
British Empire, must prove an en- 
during monument of his i’ame. One 
of his last efforts in the cause of 
oriental literature was a masterly 
analysis and statement of the con- 
tents of* • the philosophical work of 
Nasir-ud-diii, entitled Ahhlalfi- 
Naseri^ a metaphysical treatise of 
great difficulty, and borrowed from 
the s^'stem of Aristotle. This essay 
was printed in the transaetionit of 
the society. His ‘ History of Mysore’ 
displays a degree of rcseai*ch, acu- 
men, vigour and elegance, that 
must remier it a work of standard 
importance in English literature.” 
A second edition appeared in Madras 
1869, 2 vols. octavo. 

MAH MOOD, of GhuznijWas the son 
of Sebuktugecn and succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Khorasan and Bo- 
khara, in 997 at the age of thirty. 
I*rom bis earliest years be bad ac- 
companied his lather in his nume- 
rous expeditions and thus acquired a 
taste for war. According to the 
precepts of the Koran, he consider- 
ed himself bound as he asserted, to 
propagate the religion of Islam, and 
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80 after consolidating his government I 
west of the Indus, he carried fire 
and sword into llindoostan. His 
first crusade against the Hindoos 
commenced in August 1001 when 
he defeated Jeypal, who afterwards 
itipaled himself on the funeral pyre 
in regal state. He made no less 
than twelve incursions into Hiudoo- 
stan, acquiring great wealth by 
plundering towns, temples and all 
their costly images most of which 
biased with jewels. 

The last and most celebrated 
expedition in which Mahmood was 
engaged was the capture and plun- 
der of Somnath, which the Mahom- 
inedaiis consider the model of a reli- 
gious crusade. It .was the most 
celebrated and wealthy shrine in 
India, eontaining an establishment 
of ‘2000 hrahniius, 300 btirbcrs to 
shave the pilgrims after their vows 
were performed, ‘200 Hiusicians and 
300 courtesans. 

Mahmood had to cross a desert 
3d0 miles in extent with his army. 
In 1024, he reached it, ami found 
that it was situated on a peninsula 
connected with the main land by a 
fortified isthmus well manned with 
soldiers. He attacked, and after 
three days hard fighting, during 
which the Mahoniniedans sometimes 
wavered, the place was captured. 

“ On entering the temple Mahmood 
was struck with its grandeur. The 
lofty roof was supported by fifty-six 
pillars, curiously carved and richly 
studded with precious stones. Thtf 
external light was excluded, and the 
shrine was lighted by a single lamp, 
suspended by a golden chain, the 
lustre of which was refiected from 
the numerous jewels with which the 
walls were embossed. Pacing the 
entrance stood the lofty idol five 
yards in height, two of which were 
buried in the ground. Mahmood 
ordered it to be broken up, when the 
brahmins cast themselves at his feet 


and offered an immense sum to ran- 
som it. His courtiers besought him 
to accept the offer, and be hesitated 
for a moment ; but he soon recovered 
himself, and exclaimed that he would 
rather he known as the destroyer than 
the seller of images, lie |ben 
struck the idol with his mace ; his 
soldiers followed the example ; and 
the figure, which was hollow, speedi- 
ly burst under their blows, and 
poured forth a quantity of jewels 
and diamonds, greatly exceeding in 
value the sum which had been 
offered for its redemption. The 
wealth acquired in this expedition 
exceeded that of any which had pre- 
ceded it ; and the mind is bewilder- 
ed with the enumeration of treasures 
and jewels estimated by the maun. 
The sandaV-wood gates of Somnath 
were sent as a trophy to Ghuzni, 
where they remained for eight cen- 
! turics, till they were brought back 
to India in a triumphal procession 
by a Christian ruler.” (Ei.lkn- 
BonouGii.) 

Ills power reached its culminating 
point two years after by the con- 
quest of Persia. He expired soon after 
his return from this expedition in 
the year 1030 in bis sixtieth year. 
A day or two before hts death, he 
I had arrayed before him all the gold, 
silver and jewels of which he had 
despoiled India, and then burst into 
tears, and he also held a grand 
review of his ariny. 

Mahmood’s court was the most 
magnificent in Asia ; he had a great 
taste for architecture and erected a 
mosque of granite and tnarble which 
he called the Celestial Bride, and his 
metropolis, which was once a mere 
collection of hovels, became a pros- 
perous and flourishing city orna- 
mented with mosques, .porches, 
fountains, reservoirs, acqueducts and 
palaces. He was ^ avaricious and 
rapacious in acquinng wealth, but 
generally employed it nobly , and 
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j udiciously. He greatly etiGourag^ ^ 
learuvig and founded a university 
at Gliuzni which he ftimished with 
a large collection of valuable manu-* 
scripts. He also founded a museum 
of natural curiosities. Men of 
learning were attracted to Ghuzni 
by his munificence, for he set aside 
a lac of rupees a year (£10,000) for 
their i)ensions. A new' epoch of 
Persian poetry, of which the Shah- 
Nameh is the most emiuent and im* 
perishable monument, was fostered 
and encouraged by Mahmood. During 
his reign of thirty vears, he extend- 
ed his dominions n-om the Persian 
gulf to the sea of Aral, and from the 
mountains of Gurdestan to the banks 
of the Sutlej. He delighted to be 
designated as the “ Image-breaker.” 
His tomb is still preserved and stands 
some three miles from the modern 
city of Ghuzni. 


FEHISHTA, Mohammed KASTM,tfae 
celebrated Persian historian, was born 
at Astrabad, on the borders of tbc 
Caspian Sea, in 1570. His father 
Gbolam Ali Hindoo Shah, a clever 
man, travelled into India when 
Ferishta was very young, settled at 
Ahmedmigger in the Deccan, during 
the reign of Murtuza Nizam Shah, 
and was appointed to teach liis son, 
Mirati Ilossein, Persian. On hia 
death, which took place soon after 
his appointment, Aliran Hossein 
patronised^ his son Ferishta, who 
through his ipflucnce was advanced 
to high honours in the court. In 
the troublous times which ibllowed 
the assassination of Murtuza, Fer- 
ishta left Ahmednugger (1519, vide 
the preface to bis bistoiy) and went 
to Bejaporc, where he was welcomed 
by the regent and minister, Dilawur 
Khan, who introduced him to Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II, the reigning monarch. 
He spent the remainder of his life 
ut this court, sometimes being 


engaged in militi^ expeditions, and 
devoting his leisure nours to the 
composition of his great woric. He 
is supposed to have died soon after 
1611, at the age of fnrtv-one. In 
his history he mentions the English 
and Portuguese factories at Surat, 
1611. 

Colonel Briggs translated his 
history , into English, and it was 
published in London in 1829, in four 
vols., 8 VO. Portions had been trans- 
lated previously. Colonel Dow pub- 
lished a translation of the first two 
books in his ' History of Hindoo- 
stan,* but it is not considered to be 
accurate. translation* of the 

third book was made by Mr Jona- 
than Scott ill bis ^History of the 
Dcccan’. descriptive catalogue 
of the library of tlie late Tippoo 
Sultan of Mysore*, by Mr. Stewart, 
gives an account of the contents of 
the history, p. 12 ; and also a trans- 
lation of the tenth book, with the 
Persian text, pp. 259 — 267. 

Ferishta*B history is in twelve 
books, w'ith an introduction giving 
a brief and imperfect account of 
Hindoo history before the Mahom- 
medun period, and also a short 
account of the conquest of the Arabs 
oil their way from Arabia to India. 
Book 1, contains ' an account of the 
Kings ot Gliizni and Lahore, 997— 
1186* ; II, ^ The kings of Delhi, 1205 
to the death of Akbar, 1 605’ ; III, 
‘The kings of the Dcccan, 1347— 
1596* ; iV, ‘ The kings of Guzerat’ ; 
V: ‘ The kings of AJahva’ ; VI, ‘ The 
kings of Kandcish’; VII, ‘The 
kings of Bengal and Behar’ ; VIIL 
‘ The kings ot Alooltan* ; IX, ‘ The 
rulers of Sind* ; X, ‘ The kings of 
Cashmere* ; IX, ‘ An account of 
Malabar* ; XI I, ‘ An account of the 
European settlers in Hindoostan’. 
The work concludes with a short 
account of the geography, climate 
and physical condition of Hindoo- 
sfan. • 
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Ferishta is considered one of the 
most impartial^ unprejudiced and 
trustworthy of orient^ historians. 
Hjs work shews .great research 
in consulting authorities. He 
appends to his preface a list of thirty- 
five historians to whom he refers, 
and Colonel Briggs in his English 
translation adds the names of twenty 
more who are quoted. - 


SKINNER, Libutknant Colonbl 
Jambs, c. b. His father was an 
English subaltern officer who married 
the daughter of a Rajpoot Zemindar,* 
and young Skinner was born in 1778. 
The prejudice against coiour, not yet 
extinct, proved^a bar to his prospects 
in the regular army. At an early age 
he was apprenticed to a printer, and 
ran away. He was then transferred 
to his sister's husband, a vakeel, w’ho 
set him to copying papers — but this 
occupation was as repulsive to him 
as the previous one. A military 
friend of his father, in 1796 gave him 
a letter to the French adventurer, 
General de Boigne, then in command 
of the Mahrattah army, and from 
that time till 1803, be .served with 
the Mahrattahs, who were engaged 
in continual warfare with each other, 
and other native powers. 

When Lord Wellesley declared 
war against the Mahrattas, two 
British subjects in their service 
solicited a discharge, declining to 
serve against their countrymen — in 
consequence, all the British officers 
were angrily dismissed. Skinner was 
among the number of those ordered 
to quit the Mahrattah territory 
though his ideas and sympathies 
were all Indian. By accident he 
was introduced to Lord Lake, who 
patronised and employed him, and 
the famous 'Skinner's horse' was 
raised by him, for the Company’s 
service, of men trained in the Man* 
rattah wars. 


He continued to distinguish him- 
self during the watrs under Lord 
Miuto, and in Idid his friends tried 
to obtain for him the decoration of 
the Bath ; but such a thing seemed 
impossible, as Skinner did not bold 
a commission in the king's army. 
Many years afterwards, however, 
he obtained the companionship of 
that order. His circumstances im- 
proved as his fame continued to 
increase and his last years were passed 
in content and comfort. He died in 
1841,- and was finally buried in a 
church which he had himself built 
at Delhi. Skinner liad been accus- 
tomed to deeds of valour in early 
life — was a most intrepid soldier and 
rendered valuable, services to his 
country. 

Military Memoir of Lieutenant^ 
Colonel James Skinner^ C. JB.^ for 
many years a tlistinguished officer 
commanding a corps of Irregular 
Cavalry in the service' if the if, E. I 
C.y by J. Baillie Fraser, Esq. 

NOTT, Major Genrral, Sir 
WTI.JLIAM, was the son of a farmer 
and inn-keeper and was born at 
Shobdau in Herefordshire, 20th 
January 1782. Ilis father appears 
after w'^ards to have become an ex- 
tensive mail-contractor and pro- 
prietor of the Ivy Bush Hotel at 
Carmarthen. Placed in such a posi- 
tion by birth, he w'ould probably 
have passed his life as an agri- 
culturist, if the threatened invasion 
of Napoleon, while he was quite a 
b6y, had not led to his enrolment 
in the Militia, from which he soon 
afterwards stepped into a Bengal 
cadetship, arriving in India in the 
middle of 1800. In 1805, he marri- 
ed Miss Letitia Swinhoe, a daughter 
of a Solicitor at Calcutta, ana by 
whom he had fourteen children. 
Ill health compelled him to rervisit 
his native country after a service of 
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26 year8| where, he rarcbased , the 
seat call^ Job's Weu'Vand resided 
a few years. The failure of the 
Calcutta Bankf in which he had in** 
Y^ted most of his'savinga, compelled 
him to resume his actiYe duties as a 
soldier, and at the age of fifty he 
returned to India. 

During the advancing on Cabool 
in 1839 to re*instate Shah Sujah, 
Nott was attached to the Bombay 
Force under Sir John Keane, and 
when* affairs were apparently ar- 
ranged satisfactorily, Nott who was 
in command at CandaUhr was order- 
ed to return with the force under 
him, but the snow lay so thick upon 
the ground that he was delayed, and 
on the 14th November, a quill was 

S ut into his hands containing a note 
ated 3rd, informing him of the 
Cabool massacre, and requesting 
him to march up thither with all his 
forces, but the same cause which had 
delayed his return to India, prevent- 
ed him from rendering any assist- 
ance to Cabool. He was attacked 
at Candahar twice, but defeated the 
enemy. Ghuzni, however, held by 
Colonel Palmer, capitulated qn the 
6th March 1842. Pollock bad 
formed a junction with 8ale on the 
13th April. The fall of Ghnzni, 
and the defeat of General Eng- 
land at Ilykulzye, who had been 
sent up the Bolan Pass, from Sind 
to reinforce Candahar, depressed 
Lord Ellenboroiigh and orders were 
issued to Pollock and Nott to evacu- 
ate Jelialabad and Candahar. The 
result is related in Lord Elleii- 
borough*8 life, page 236. On Nott’s 
inarch to Cabml^ he blew up the 
fortifications of Ghuzni, on the 30th 
August. Such had been the disci- 
pline he had preserved at Candahar 
that the people lamented bis de- 
parture with tears, and embraced the 
British Iroops as friends, wishing 
them God-sx^ed. 

Nott, in 1843, was appointed 


Envoy at Lucknow^ aqd having 
been a widower for five years, be 
married a second time and returMd 
to England^ in 1844. He died at 
Carmarthen on the Ist of January 
1843 in his 63rd year. A statue 
has been erected to his memory 
there, and a monumental tablet in St* 
Peter's Church, of the some place. 


SMITH, Sir IIarrt Groroe Wak- 
jjYN, was born in 1788 at Whittle- 
sea, ill the isle of Ely, where his 
father had a fair practice as a Sur- 
geon. In 1805, he entered the Rifle . 
Erigade as second-lieutenant and 
went through the Peninsula Wars. 
At the storming of Badajoz he saved 
the life of a Spanish* lady, Donna 
Joanna Maria dc los Dolores de 
Leon, whom, in 1814 he made his 
wife. In 1 840 he came out to 
India and went through the Sutlej 
Campaigns. During the delay which 
occurred in following up the victory 
of Ferozeshuhur, Runjoor Sing re- 
crossed the Sutlej and threatened 
Loodiana, so Sir Harry Smith was 
sent by Lord Hardinge with four 
regiments of cavalry, three of infan- 
try and eighteen guns to cover that 
station. In the meantime Runjoor 
Sing moved to Buddowal, a village 
! between Loodiana and the advanc- 
i ing force, and contrived to envelope 
and oiit*f1ank it, and but for the 
admirable handling of our cavalry 
by Brigadier Cureton this division 
would have luet with* a fatal 
reverse. It was deemed prudent to 
clear the left bank of the Sutlej, as 
Runjoor Sing might attack the con- 
voy expected from Delhi, jso Smith 
was reinforced, and he lost no time 
in attacking the enemy who bad 
posted themselves at Aliwall on the 
Sutlej, where an en^gement took 
place on the 28th Januaiy 1846. 
The Sikhs fought bravely, till Curc- 
: ton's cavalry pierced their ranks 
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thrice. They thea took, to the river his zeal in his isacr^ enterprise ! 
and most of them m^et a watery He left Lisbon on the 7th of April 

g rave, leaving slxty-seyen guns in the 1541, and reached Goa, on the 6th 
andsof the British. This dedsive of May 1642, having wintered on 
victory restored the renown to Smith (the coast of Mozambique. Here 
which he bad losf at Buddowal. He he resided six "months giving 
was presented with the freedom of spiritual instruction, to Christians, 
the city of London and received the the greater portion of whom contra- 
thanks of the East India Company, dieted Christian doctrines , by their, 
and soon afterwards was created a lives. He used to go from meet to 
Baronet and advanced to the dignity street with a bell in his hand, soli- 
of aG. C. B. In 1847, he was ap- citing 4hc inhabitants to send their 
pointed Governor of the Cape of children and slaves to him for 
Good Hope and conducted the KafKr spiritual instruction. He next went 
war to a succemful close in 1852. to the pearl fisheries extending from 
In 1854 ho was promoted to the rank Cape Comorin to the Isle, of Manar, 
of Lieutenant* General and was ap- preaching to the fishers and study- 
pointed to the military command of ing the Malabar language. After 
the Midland districts of England, remaining fifteen months, lie return* 
He died in Tjondon on the 12th ed to Goa, taking back with him in 
October I860, without issue, so the 1544 to the pearl fisheries, assistants 
baronetcy is extinct. to prost c:i te the labour he had begun. 

The next scenes of his self-deny- 
ing labour were at Travancore, Cey- 
XAVIER, 8 t. Fra?9ci 8, a cele- Ion, Malacca, the Molucca Islands 
brated Spanish Missiona^ was born and Japan. While meditating plans 
at the Castle of Xavier, in Navarre, of entering China as a Christian 
on the 7th of April 1506. lie was Missionary, a most hazardous attempt 
the youngest sou of parents in a high then, he took ill and died at the 
position and received a good educa* Island of Saiician, near Macao^ in 
tion. Having formed an acquaint- China, in acute suffering, which he 
ance with Ignatius Loyola, the bofe cheerfiilly and with pious 
founder of the Jesuits, he became one resignation, 2nd DecemlMiUP 1552. 
of the earliest and most zealous of his Ills remains were brought fiver to 
disciples, and followed him into Malacca in March 1553, and were 
Italy. At the suggestion of Igna- then transferred to Goa on tkc 15th 
tius,' King John ill of Bortugal March 1554. He received the 
proposed to send him to plant the honour of Canonization * in 1622. 
standard of the Romish faith in the His festival is observed by the 
Fortag|uese possessions of Asia. Church of Rome on the 3rd of 
Kecemng the benediction of the December. Francis Xavier left the 
Fope, Paul III, be left Rome on the following works A collection of 
15tn March 1540, for Lisbon. Epistles,^’ in five books, Paris 1631, 
While on the long and tedious 8vo. ; A catephism** and Opus- 
journey by land, he passed close to cula." Xavier was an eminently 
the Castle of Xavier, and was pressed pious, self-denying Missionary — and 
by the Portuguese ambassador who I a successfhl one if a^ Ipng list, in 
accompanied nim, to go in and bid a baptismal roaster is a proof of 
farewell to his mother and other true con versions,for he baptised thou- 
relations. But he refused to do so sands of numerous castes,, Hindoos, 
fearing that it might tend to lessen Parialis, Cingalese^ Japanese, &c. 
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OANNINGy OsABxas Joair> Bari 
and ViaoMttti was tha ibira aon 
of Qooigo Panning, and iras l)<»n 
at Branptoiiia ISlSU He^iras edu* 
oated at Eton and Osfoxd, and 
antered Bariiament in 1836 aa 
membor for Warwick.- He anooeed- 
ed to the ^eotaae Boon after, on tiiie 
deatih of hia moiher, the Yiaoounteaa 
Canning. Hp was app<nnted Un- 
der Semtary of State for Foreign 
Affiurs in 1841, and held the office 
for five yearn, Howaa then created 
Chief Oommiaaioner of Woods and 
Forests, witha seat in the Cabinet. 
He retired front office with Sir Bobert 
Peel ; was Post Master Oeneral in 
1853, andsuooeededliOrdDaUioiiaie 
as GoTomor-General of India in 
1866, assoniing that offico on the 
S9tit February. Lord Dalhousie, 
on his departure thought he was 
leaving his successor a legacy of 
peao& but scarcely had a twelve- 
month elapsed, whm Canning had 
to guide the helm of the state ves- 
sel through the how of her dark- 
est trial. The matwial-progress of 
India during Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministoation was rapid— too rapid, 
and was unintelligible to the na- 
tives in general. They could not 
imderstand the scope of railways, 
telegraphs, roads, canals, Ac., nor 
could they recognise the vast bene- 
fit that would be derived from the 
march of eduoation by both male and 
female. Thw imagined these things 
to be aimed at the destruction of 
their national ftuth, caste and ons- 
toms— that they were all to be made 
Christians ; and a general feeling 
of nneasinesa pervaded the minds 
of natives of all ranks and creeds. 
Coupled with this, the strange 

I iremotion made by Brahmin astro- 
ogm that the rale of the East 
India Company was to be over- , 
thrown exactly a century after ^ 
battle of PUaSy, had a singular' 


eAwt upon a peojrie drendhed in 
superstition, and who oonsuh a fo- 
vonrable ooigunotionofthe planets 
in tile most trivial aotiona and oir« 


oumstances of life. 

Now had arnved the Hindoo 
* Sumbut^’ 1914 (1867-68^ the han« 
dredth year after Plas^ bad been 
won, and Hindoo almanacs pre- 
dicted fetal auraxies to ruling 
powers. It had been predioted 
that the precursor of tlus evoit 
would be a terrible scourge, floods 
andinundations,and the lueral fill- 


filment of this took place in 1856- 
57, in no small degree strengthoa- 
ing the belief that these were thf 
indiceB of what was to come. A 
terrible visitstion of cholera had 
swept away thousands, and tre- 
mendous floods had occuxr^ .in 
Bengal. 

Karly in 185? many Englishmen 
were warned by native mends of 
impending danger. Intrigues bad 
been going on at Delhi. Nana 
Sahib’s emissaries bad been actively 
employed in exciting disaffection. 
Azim Oolla Eban, the agent he sent 
toEngland, had fetely returned after 
having visited the Crimea. He fold 
the Nana that England’s power 
was on the wane, and that all tiie 
BritiA troops in India would soon 
be withdrawn to oai^ on the Bus- 
sian war. Enfield rifles had lately 
been sent firom England for tim 
sepoy regiments: and a rumour 
bad spre^ which was believed to 
haveorigiiiatod cuongtheBrahmias 
of Oaloutta, that the oartridges of 
these rifles were greased with cow's 
(uod pig’s fet, the use of which was 
intended to deprive ihevsep<m of 
caste, as a preliminary to thrir 
conversion. On the 18th February 
1857, the IQth aegiineut refoaed to 
receive the cartn^^ served out 
on parade and Inoke into open 
mutiny. They were marched down 
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to Barrackpore oA the atriVhl of the 
H. 84th ihon Biitnikb, and 
disbanded on tiie 81st March, and 
forwarded to their homes in Oiidh 
and Bundlecon^ On the 29th 
March, two days before Ihd dis- 
bandment' of me 19th, Mtingul 
Pandy, a private sepoy Of the 34th, 
broke inn> open mutiny on the 
parade ground at Barrackpore, 
and shot two officers in the pre- 
sence of the Quarter guard, who 
did not interfere. He was tried and 
hanged oil the 22nd April. The 
discharged men of the 19th, as 
they proceeded homewards, spread 
exaggerated rumours of these oc- 
currences, which flew like wild- 
fire from station to station in Up- 
per India. * 

Lord Canning, on the IGth 
May, addroi^d the people, warn- 
ing them of false reports, and 
disclaiming any attempt at depriv- 
ing them of caste. Incendia^ 
fires occurred at numerous sta- 
tions which defied detection, and 
from the Ganges and Jumna, all 
over Central India, to the frontiers 
of Betar, chvppatiea ^baked flour 
cakes) wore distributed with amaz- 
ing rapidity, an ominous sign of 
warning or of prmaration. Thus 
commenced the first open show 
of disalFection, and the wides|>read 
mutiny which followed is a volu- 
minous luLstory in itself. A bare 
enumeration of events and dates 
alone can here be mven, and tiie 
nrotainent part mat Havelock, 
Heill, Otttram, Inglis, Hicholson, 
'Wheeler, and Clyde, acted in these 
dreadfiil scenes, is referred to in 
their respective memoirs. 

To briefly detail the events whiidi 
followed OnthelOthMay,1heNative 
8^ Cavalry and llth and 20th Be- 
giments of Mative Infantry at Mee- 
rut rose in open mutiny, shot do^ 
Colonel Finnis and other officer 


and some ladies, set fire to t^ir 
lines and houses, and went off to 
Delhi in a body, where an advance 
party of the cavalry'atrived ott the 
followine day after hard riding. 
The turbulent and lawless' people 
of this ' city rose at once, and but- 
chered most of the Huremean men, 
women and children. Ine ffimous 
arsenal, which contained military 
stores for the whole of ' the North- 
West Provinces, held out tor a while^ 
defended with desperate courage by 
Lieutenants Willoughby, Baynor, 
and six other Engliuimen. When 
no longer tenable they blew it up, 
Willoughby and some of his com- 
panions escaped, butthe former only 
reached Meerutto die of the injuries 
he had sustained. 

In the meanwhile theKana and his 
agents were mo'ving about encour- 
aging 'the spread of rebefiion. On 
2nd May, the 7th local Native In- 
fantry mutinied at.iti^ation, a few 
nules &omXuoknow, the cause of 
which even baffied the investiga- 
tions of Sflf Heniy Lawrence, who 
had j'ust before been appointed 
Commissioner of Ondh. On the 
6th M^, the 34th Native In&n- 
try at Barrackpore 'was disbanded 
by orders of the Gotemor-Ctenend 
in Council, and these men, 600 in 
number, acted no small in 

swelling the discontent as fKsy re- 
tired to Oudh. At Lahore all '&e 
native troops were disarmed, and 
at Mtudan the 56th Re^dment muti- 
nied, and 'was terribly punished 
by Nicholson. But for these decided 
measures, and the prmnatnre out- 
break at Meerut, ihe mutiny would 
have been more difficult to stro- 
press ; for, 'With theexeeption of mo 
21st at Posha'wnr, SH the old Ben- 
gal sepoy regiments were tidnted, 
and there is little doubt that a 
s^Uetal rising had been fixed upon 
tor the 31st OT May. 
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The Ckmuiiaiiderf-ittrChief^ Gene- 
ral Ansoni on hearjnjr of the out-, 
brec^ hturied down bom Sitala to 
make preparations for an advance 
on Demi ; but he died of cholera at 
Kurnaul on the. 27th , May. Sir 
Henry Barnard succeed^ to the 
commandt and was within twenty 
miles of Delhi on the 4th of June, 
where he was joined by Brigadier 
Wilson with reinforcements. 

But in the meantime the mutiny 
was spreading in other localities— 
Aliguh^ Mynpooriei Nuseerabad, 
Bareillv, MoracUibad, Saharunpoor, 
Shahjehanpoor, Badaon, Almorah, 
Nowgong, Banda, Ohutterooori 
Futtmipoor, Humeerooor, JuVown, 
Jhansi, Futtehgiuh, Gawnpore, and 
all the stations in Oudh. All this 
occurred between the 10th of May 
and the 6th of June. The events at 
each station form an episode in 
i^lf. On the 30th June, the Besi* 
dency at Lucknow was invested by 
the mutineers, and it was not reliev- 
ed till the 22nd September. But the 
most anxious eyes were cast upon 
Delhi, where surong reinforcements 
were required by Sir Henry Bar- 
nard, who had to contend against 
hordes of lawless and undisciplined 
soldierv in their final attempt to 
re-establish the ancient Mogul dy- 
nast;^ Help was looked for from 
the Jffbrth- West Provinces. The 
state of the Punjaub was at one time 
trembling in the balance, but there 
was a Lawrence, an Edwardes, and 
a Nicholson there, who preserved 
order and suimlied. troops. ^ Law* 
rence frusted the Sikhs, and in turn 
the Sikhs trusted Lawrence. Several 
native regiments in the Punjaub 
were disarmed, and Sikh reinforce- 
ments were daily arriving at Delhi, 
where Barnard had made the first 
step to its investment on the 8th 
June.., The mutineers were also 
adcUng to their numbers by the 


arrival of ipore malcontent^ from 
mutinous regiments. Delhieeemed 
to be the chief readeerotM. On the 
4th Julytiir Henry Baimard dh^ 
of cholera, and was succeeded by Bri- 
gadier Archdale Wilson. Constan^t 
attacks and skirmiehcs occurred 
till the 6th September, when the 
long expected siege train arrived 
from Ferozepoor,and the siogo-oper- 
ations commenced in earnest on 
the following^ day, and on the 20th 
Delhi was captured, but with the 
loss of many a gallant spirit. 

It mav bo as well now to di- 
verge and cast a glance at the pro- 
gress of events at tho^ scat of 
Government. Lord Canning had 
filled his high office a little more 
than a twelvemonth when this 
avalanche of trouble rolled over 
Upper India. He was naturally 
ignorant of the sopoys, their alarms, 
and' the existing state of native 
feeling. He was surrounded by 
officiflds in Calcutta whose apathy 
and indifference alone were suf- 
ficient to quiet any alarm he 
may have entertained of the im- 
pending crisis. Ho was blamed 
for being slow at first, but when 
the electric telegraph flashed Law- 
rence’s message from Lucknow 
on the 16th May of tho storm 
that had broken there, he was . not 
slow to act. He rose immeasura- 
bly above those who surrounded 
him. Bombay and Madras were 
ordered to send up all the troops 
they could spare, and Lord Elgin 
and General Ashburnhaitai .W(^ 
requested to spare eve^ availerble 
soldier from the Chinese war. 
From Burmah also British troops 
were withdrawn. In oxory vrjxy no 
evinced calmness, sound judgment, 
self-possession, determination, and 
foresight. The troops were not for- 
wards, up countrv with the expedi- 
tion that no coula have wished, as 
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means of transport were not rapidly the Talookdars (landowners), with 
available, and the railway extend- the excration of six, who had been 
edonly toBaneemcg. Neul arrived loyaL Sir James Outram remon- 
at Calcutta on the 23rd May, and stated with Lord Canning, and 
Havelock on the 17th June, and were he was allowed to soften the terms 
soon acting virarously against the of the proclamation to a certain 
mutineers at Benares, Allahabad, degree, but its chief purport was 
Oawnmre and Lucknow. On the not altered. The proclamation 
14tb June Brigadier Hearsey die- was repudiated in ^^nd by 
armed the native reriments at Bar- Lord EUenborough, the resident 
rackpore, which had shown signs of of the Board of Control, but the 
mutmy, and a disgraceful panic en- new terms of settlement had al- 
sued at Calcutta, notwithstanding ready been going on well, chiefly 
the cool and staunch behaviour of through the influence of Chitram’s 
Lord Canning. Urged by the Coun- personal character, and the judi- 
cil he passed an act of restriction on cious measures of his successor, 
the press, which however increased kb*. Bobert Montgomery, 
the general alarm, and the subse- By the end of the year rebel- 
quent imprisonment of the ex king lion was fast being stamped out, 
m Oudh in Fort William was a poor and on the 8th July 1859, Lord 
e(^valent to allay it. Canning proclaimed peace, and 

^e year dragged out, each month the 28th July was flxea as a day 
seeing decided advantages gained of general tmnksgiving, * a hum- 
by the English as re-inforcemehts ble offering of gratitude to Alniigh- 
continued to arrive. The tragedy at ty God for the many mercies 
Cawnporo had been avenged, Be- vouchsafed.’ 

naroB and Allahabad saved, and the With the close of the mutiny, 
Mogul capital recaptured. On the the East India Company Itocame 
27th January 1858 the king of extinct. An Act of Parliament 
Delhi, Mahommed Bahadoor Shah, was passed on the 2nd Aug. 1858, 
was tried, and after twenty days pro- transferring India to the British 
ceedings, was found guilty and Crown; and on the let of No vem- 
sentenced to death for having ]^r, the Queen’s Proclamation 
ordered the murder of forty-nine was issued by the Governor-Gene- 
Christians at Delhi; for waging ral at Allahabad, translated into 
war against the English, and for all the vernacular language, and 
exciting the people of India to ex- read .in every native court in In* 
tirpate them. The sentence was dia. It was so appropriately 
however commuted to transpor- worded that a feeling of security 
tation, and Lord Canning’s do- was soon established throughout 
money in this matter raised afresh the country. ^ 
the clamours against him. In The remaining events of Lord 
self-defence he reviewed his own Canning’s admimstration were the 
acto in a minute to the Court of amalgamation of the Company’s 
Directors in such a spirit of fairness with toe Queen’s troops, in toe 
and justice to the people of India carrying out of which toe disoon- 
as to silence his worst enemies. tent in a portion of the Company’s 
• 1®®8 iMid Canning army threatened very serious oon- 

issued a proclamation in Oudh, sequences. The men asked for a 
confiscating the possessions of all small bounty to re-enlist. The 
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Govermnent was obstmate, and by well He died in Tin g la nd on 
an nnwise economy lost 10,000 17th 7une, only about two mnniih tf 
Teterans, whose passages had to be after his return from Tinim 
paid to England, costing far more 

than the {onount of the bounty had ELGIN, James Bhuce, eighth Earl 
it been granted. As soon is the war of Elgin and Kincardine, wd Baron 
ceased, all public works wore re- Elgin in the Peerage of the Unit- 
Burned with spirit. In 1860— 1861 ed Kingdom, was bom in London 
a terrible famine occurred in the in 1811. Studying at Oriford he 
Norik West Provinces, and not- took a first class in «if°«; i i»ft in 
withstanding the benevolent exer- 1832. Here his follow-collegians 
tions of Government, individu- were Gladstone, nii.Tini«g andDal- 
als, and large remittances from housie. In 1841 he entmedparlia- 
England, 500,000 human beings ment, and in the following year, on 
perished. the death of his fiithor, the ^at col- 

Lady Canning died in November lector of the Elgin marbles, for the 
1861, and Lord Canning prepared removal of which antiquities from 
to return to England. His last Athens he was severely censured by 
splendid durbar was held at Alla- Byron and others, James Bruce 
habad, where he conferred the succeeded to the earldom. Hiff 
order of the Star of India on the first public appointment was to^ 
native princes of the North-West Governorship of the Island of 
who had been loyal to the British Jamaica in 1842, which he Kold for 
during the mutiny. These were four years. In 1846 ho was ap- 
Sindiah, the Sikh chief of Puttiala, pointed Governor-General of Oana- 
the Begum of Bhopal, and the da, where his rule was prosperous 
Nabob of Bampoora. The same and beneficial to the colony He 
dMoration was forwarded to the held this post for eight yean and 
Nizam, and valuable gifts were for- then returned to England. In 1857 
warded to Salat Jung, his prime Lord Palmerston sent him out as 
minister, who afterwards was creat- Plenipotentiary to China, to insidH 
ed a Knight of the Star of India; and upon tho due performance of the 
to the Nabob Shumsh-ool-Oomra, demands of tho British Govern- 
chief of the Hyderabad nobles, ment On hearing of tho outbreak 
Honours were also conferred upon of the TTiiliii.i| mutiny, while at 
numerous individuals who nad Singapore, ho immediately, on his 
done good service during tho own responsibility, detached the 
mutiny. force under his command to pro- 

Lord Canning left India in ceed to Calcutta. He tlmn pro- 
March 1862, the last Governor coeded to Canton, and ordered Sir 
General of the Company, and the M. Seymour, In concert with the 
first Viceroy of the Queen, and French -admiral, to attack the city, 
who during his term of office, had ae the Commissioner still refhsed to 
to encounter one of tihe severest make peace on the terms proposed, 
hurricanes that had threatened the Canton was captured, and the 
British power in India. On his Treaty of Tein-hw signed by tho 
departure addresses from all sec- Chineso. Earl Elgin next sailed to 
tions of the community, Europeans Japan, and made a treaty with the 
and natives, poured in on him. Tycoon’s Government toopencer- 
bidding hfan an affectionate fare- tain ports to trade, and to admit 
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foreigners into the country. He 
then returned to England and held 
the post of Post Master General 
in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet. In 
1860, in consequence of the viola- 
tion of the Tein-tsin treaty by the 
Chinese Government, he was again 
deputed to insist upon its obser- 
vance. This was successfully per- 
formed by the re-capture of Peiko 
and also Pekin. Canning having 
retired in 1862, Earl Elgin was aji- 
pointed Viceroy of India. His admi- 
nistration in this country was a 
brief one of only twenty months ; 
while on a . tour of inspection, 
the crisis of a heai*t disease of 
some standing cut short his career. 
He lingered for three weeks, care* 
fully tended by two doctors and | 
Lady Elgin, and calmly met his | 
end on the 2()th of November 
1863, at Lhurmsala, 6,000 feet 
above sea level, and 14o miles 
from Lahore. At his own parti 
, cular request, his remains were in 
torred where ho died, privately. 
Lady Elgin selected the spot under 
an oak tree in iJhunnsala church- 
yard. 

HAVELOCK, Major-Genjchai. 
Sir Henry, K. C. B., of Danish 
linoago, was born at Bishop Wear- 
mouth, a suburb of Sunderland, on 
the 5th of April 1795, He was 
educated at the Charter House, 
which he left in 1811. The early 
religious impressions which he had 
received from his mother, became 
strengthened and deepened at the 
Charter House, where four boys 
uliitod with him in exercises of 
private dovotiou. Havelock was 
of such a sober, retiring and con- 
templative disposition in school, 
that his companions nick-named 
him ‘ Old Phlos,’ an abbreviation of 
tho word* philosophor.’His mother, 
to whom Havelock was deeply 


attached, died in February 1811, 
and bo did not recover the shock 
for years. She had always design* 
ed him for the profession of the 
law, and was often heard to re- 
mark, My Henry will one day 
sit on the woolsack.” His father 
lost his fortune in some rash specu- 
lations in 1812, and it became ne- 
cessary for Havelock now iA his 
eighteenth year, to make choice of 
a profession. He followed the oft- 
expressed wishes of his mother, 
and at the beginning of 1813, was 
entered at the Middle Temple, 
and became a pupil of Chitty, 
the eminent special pleader. He 
hero formed the friendship of 
Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas Tal- 
fourd, the author of “ Ion,” and 
pursued his legal studies for about 
a year, when his father withdrew 
hia support owing to an unhappy 
misunderstanding, and young 
Havelock had to relinquish the 
pursuit of the law. In 1815, his 
brother William returned from the 
battle of Waterloo, and finding 
that his father still rejected every 
overtui’e to enable Henry Havelock 
to resume his studies at the Middle 
Temple, advised him to go into the 
army. His earliest predilections 
had been for a military life, but 
in obedience to his mother’s wishes 
ho chose the law. Now however 
that his father threw every obsta- 
cle in tho way, he determined 
upon choosing the milita^ profes- 
sion. His brother William had 
acted as aide-de-camp to Baron 
Charles Alton at Waterloo, and 
rendered valuable services; and 
through his influence, Henry Have- 
lock (mtained a commission at the 
age of twenty. During the eight 
years he spent at home in the 
army, he studied diligently Vau- 
bau, Llyod, Templehdff, and Jomi- 
ni, and tho. details of the most. 
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memorable sieves and battles, and night, when Sir Archibald (i^amp- 
read every military memoir within bell ordered a particular corps 
his reach. His brothers William forward to support it, but the 
and Charles went to India in 1821- men were intoxicated and im- 
22, and Henry Havelock exchange fit for duty. Then call out 
ed into the 2 let Regiment nii half- Havelocks saints'* ho exclaimed, 
pay, then obtained a lieutouuutcy they ai*o always sober, and can 
in the 12th Light Infantry, and em- be depended upon; and Havelock 
barked with it for C'alcutta in the himself is always ready.'* They 
General Kyd*' in January 1823. were immediately under arms, and 
lie arrived there in May. and the enemy were repulsed, 
during his residence of oleven On conclusion of the war in 
months, assembled all the welLdis- 1826, Havelock rejoined his regi- 
posed men of his regiment for re- ment at Diuapore, and in 1827 was 
ligious instruction, and also took appointed by liord Combermero 
a special interest in tlio pious and adiutant to the doput of King's 
energetic labours of the Seramporo troops at Chinsurah. During the 
Missionaries. Burruese war,Hav«lock had numer- 

The first Burmese war in 1824 ous opportunities to tost by expo- 
saw Havelock nominated to the rieuco the principles of military 
post of Deputy Assistant Adjutant- science and strategy which had 
General of the expedition. Through been, his study for years, and in 
some mismanagement in the Ma- 1827, he commeiicod a woi*k enti- 
rine department, the ship ho sailed tied the “ Campaigns in Ava,” and 
in did not arrive at Rangoon till in the following year it appeared at 
a week after its capture. Here Seramporo. The work freely com- 
ono of the cloisters of the Shoe- monted upon the faults of the com- 
dagoon pagoda resounded with mandors, and gave great offoiice ; 
Christian psalmody. The little stone and though three Commanders- 
imagos of Bhooda, with which it in -Chief nad spoken favourably 
was filled, wore used as holders of of it, it brought him neither pro- 
oil lamps, by the light of which fit nor promotion, 
service was conducted by Havelock, On the 9th Fe])ruary 1 829, Have- 

for there was no chaplain with the lock married Hannah Shepherd, 
forces. As is well known, our sol- the youngest daughter of the Rev. 
diers suffered more from sickness, Dr. Marshman The union proved 
want of accommodation and proper one of unalloyed happiness for 
food, than from the enemy. Have- twoiity-niiio years. A character- 
lock was one of the number who istic anecdote of his rigid attention 
had to quit the field. He went to to ‘ duty’ is told by Mr. Marshman 
Calcutta, and from thence took a in reference to his wedding day. 
sea trip to Bombay, and after an Ilavolock had been summoned 
absence of ten months, ho landed to attend a court martial on the 
again in Burmah with restored morning apjioin tod for the wedding, 
health in June 1825. Ho found Instead of sending an excuse, ho 
the army at Prome, and fought thought it his duty to go down to 
with it at Napadoe, Patanago, and Calcutta, and proceeded from the 
Pagham-Myo. On one occasion altar to the boat. Having com- 
during the campaign, a sudden at- pleted his duty as a member of the 
tack was made on an outpost at couii;, he returned to the wedding 
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feast in the evening/’ In 1830 the 
depdt was moved to Fort William 
by Lord William Bentinck. On 
the 4th April the same year, Have- 
lock was baptized by immersion at 
Sorampore. It has been in some 
quarters erroneously supposed that 
his denominational preference ori- 
ginated in his connection with the 
Marshman family. He had for 
years before been investigating the 
q^uestion of infant and adult bap- 
tism, and acted upon his own con- 
victions. In 1831 the depdt was 
al^lished and Havelock a^ain re- 
joined his res^ent at Dinapore, 
and at the dose of tho year, it 
moved up to Agra. Havelock had 
now been seventeen years in the 
aimy, and was still only a junior 
Lieutenant. Thrice he tried to ob- 
tain his company by purchase, but 
failed ; and at last in 1838, the 
long-hoped for promotion came, 
and he was able to write Captain 
before his name. It was in this 
year that Bussophobia was ram- 
pant, and when Lord Auckland 
distrusting Dost Mahommed, decid- 
ed upon re-.instating on the throne 
of Cabool, Shah Sujah, Havelock 
accompanied the Bengal Division 
of the British forces under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton. On discover- 
ing that tne sovereign whom we 
hi^ re-seated could only be kept 
there by British bayonets, and that 
our occupation of Afghanistan 
might be prolonged indefinitely, 
he resolved to return to India, 
chiefly with the object of publish- 
ing an account of tho campaign 
before tho interest it had excited, 
vanished. As far as the sale of 
the work was concerned, it was 
an utter failure. It fell flat on 
the British public, as numerous 
Indian works do, but it is the 
standard work of the campaign. 
In February 1841, Havelock was 


ag^ in Oabool, having been ap-, 
pointed Persian interpreter on 
the staff of General Elphinstone^ 
whom he met at Ferozepore on 
his ioumey up. He next joined 
Salea brigMe while on its march 
forward to Cabool, and by his 
opinion and advice, in no small 
degree influenced many of Sale’s 
measures. He formed one of the 
^illustrious garrison’ of Jellalabad, 
whose gallant conduct is refer- 
red to m Sale’s life (vide SAliE), 
and played an active part through- 
out the Afghan expedition, termi- 
nating in the victory of Italiff— an 
action planned and carried out by 
Havelock, while the General, Me- 
Gaskill, was sitting under a tree 
eating Cabool plums. But history 
has done Havelock great injustice 
by omitting to allude to his distin- 

S iished services during this period. 

is old friend Major Broadfoot 
told him ‘ that there existed pr^u- 
dices against him/ So true is it, 
that even in these more liberal 
days, a man of really independent 
spirit flnds in the very qualities 
which constitute his greatness, the 
most stubborn obstacle to his for- 
tune !” 

Time carried away on its wing 
those who were prejudiced against 
him, and in 1843 he was simul- 
taneously Major of his regi- 
ment and Persian interpreter to Sir 
Hugh Gough. In the battle of 
Maharajpore (vide Ellekbohottoh, 
page 237). Havelock took an active 
part, and rallied and inspired 
with enthusiasm a native regiment 
—the 56th — against which he was 
afterwards destined to combat at 
C'awnpore.” In November 1846 the 
Sikhs crossed the Sutlej in vast 
numbers (vide IlABBiNaB and 
Govgh), and the long expected en- 
counter was not far off. At the battle 
of Moodkee, Havelock, who acted as 
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a sort of aido-de-camp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had two horses 
shot under him. In the two days’ 
contest of Ferosscshahur, he was 
alongside of his chief, and his 
conduct throughout this campaign 
brought him prominently to the no* 
tice of the Governor Genei'al, who, 
in 1844,gainedhim the appointment 
of Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Queen’s troops at Bombay, which 
he held for three years. Though 
anxious to take part in the second 
SBch war of 1848, he was doomed to 
disappointment. 

Havelock had now been out in 
India twenty- six ^^ears, and as ho 
found his health beginning to fail 
in 1849, he proceeded to England 
on furlough. After remaining there 
for two years, ho returned to Bom- 
bay in 1851, leaving his family in 
Genuany on his way out. In 1854 
ho was made Quartor-Mastor-Go- 
neral, and in the following year 
Adjutant-General of the Queen’s 
troops, with the rank of Brevet- 
Colonel. Ho had held this appoint- 
ment two years, when the Home 
Government declared war against 
Persia. 

An expedition, under the com- 
mand of Sir James Outram, was 
organized at Bombay, to proceed 
to the Persian Gulf and occupy the 
island of Karrack and the town of 
Bushire. Outram selected Have- 
lock as one of his divisional com- 
manders. He was at the time on 
a tour with General Anson, when 
the telegram requiring his services 
reached him. lie immediately re- 
turned to Calcutta and embarked 
for Bombay, but two days before 
his arrival, Outram had started, and 
Havelock did not reach the scene 
of action until after the British 
army had levelled its first blow 
against the Persians. Havelock 
was sent up with a division of the 


army to Mohumra on the Euphra- 
tes, which the enemy abandoned 
after it had been cannonaded for 
3^ hours. Three days later ho 
beat up the enemy’s quarton^ at 
Ahwaz on the Karoon, a place 
which ho evacuated on the ap- 
proach of our troops. All fiirther 
operations ceased in consequence 
of intelligence being received 
that a treaty of peace had been 
signed between the two nations 
at Paris on the 4th March 1857, 
when Havelock, on the 15th May, 
sailed for Bombay with the hope of 
resuming the peaceful occupation 
of the Adjutant-General’s Office. 
When he arrived there on the 29th, 
ho learned what he calls the 
astounding intelligence” of the first 
outbreak of what afterwards proved 
to be the great Indian Mutiny. 
On the Ist June he embarked on 
board the steamer Erin,” bound 
for Calcutta ; unfortunately he was 
wreckecl on the 5th at Point Oal- 
tura in the island of Ceylon; 
no lives however were lost, and 
Havelock proceeded to Galle, where 
he embarked on board the ‘‘ Fire 
Queen,” which was just ready to 
start for Calcutta. On reaching Ma- 
dras, he discovered that an unex- 
pected occurrence had made Bom- 
bay his head quarters. The Oom- 
mandor-in*Chief, General Anson, 
had died on the 26th May, and 
Sir Henry Somerset had succeed- 
ed him; it was therefore Havelock’s 
duty to return to Bombay, and he 
would have clone so had not Sir 
Patrick Grant, Commander-in- 
Chief of Madras, knowing Have- 
lock’s abilities and experience, 
pressed him to accompany him to 
Calcutta, whither he nimself had 
been summoned. The two Gene- 
rals sailed together on the 17th 
Juno. On the voyage, he took a 
calm, dispassionate view of the 

38 
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<‘ourae of events in Upper India, 
and when he heard simultaneously 
of the mutiny of 19th Begiment at 
Meerut^ and of the capture of Delhi 
by'tho insurgents, he regarded the 
one event as a necessary corollary 
of the other, and he recorded his opi- 
nion that ** there must bo no more 
disbandments for mutiny. Muti- 
neers must bo attacked and anni- 
hilated ; and if they are few in any 
regiment, and not immediately de- 
nounced to be shot or hanged, the 
whole regiment must be deemed 
guilty and given up to prompt and 
military execution.” It was his 
film conviction that severity at the 
commencement was mercy in the 
end — that such a coiu'se would 
save the lives of our European 
soldiers, millions of money, and 
avert impending niiserj" upon 
thousands. 

Before Havelock, Neill had ar- 
rived at Calcutta, had pushed up- 
country, saved Benares, and restor- 
ed our prestige at Allahabad. He 
fondly hoped to finish the work ho 
had begun — to rescue the besieged 
at Oawnpora, and to plant the 
British standard on the battlements 
of Bithoor. But he .was doomed 
to disappointment. It was the in- 
tention of Sir Patrick Grant, 
who had assumed command of 
the Bengal army, to form a move- 
able column at Allahabad, with 
which to oporute either in the 
Central Provinces or Oudh. Find- 
ing that a nucleus of such had 
been already formed, he pushed up 
reinforcements to it, and either 
ignorant of Neill’s morite, or having 
unlimited confidence in Havelock, 
he finpointed the latter to its com- 
mana. Havelock arrived at Alla- 
habad on the 30th June, and found 
that NeiU's arrangements for a ge- 
neral advance on Cawnpore had 
cleared many difficulties. On the 


day before, Neill had despatched a 
column under Major Benaud, con- 
sisting of 400 European soldiers, 
300 Sikhs, 120 Irregular cavalry, 
and two guns. On the 2nd July, 
Havelock heard of the fate of the 
Cawnpore garrison, and he made up 
his mind to retake Cawnpore and 
inflict signal vengeance- on the 
murderers. Fearing that the enemy 
might endeavour to crush Benaud^ 
column, he sent orders to the latter 
to halt near Futtehpore, and await 
his arrival with the main body. On 
the 7th he left Allahabad with 
about a thousand Europeans from 
the 64th and 84th Foot, ' the 78th 
Highlanders, Madras Fusiliers, 
Eoyal Artillery, and volunteer Ca- 
valry,^and nearly 200 natives, and 
in eight days Cawnpore was occu- 
pied, during which time these 
splendid troops marched 126 miles 
under an Indian July sun, and 
defeated Nana Sahib’s army in four 
engagements, viz., at Futtehpore 
on the 13th, at Pandoo Nud^e twice 
on the 1 dth, and at Gawn^we on the 
16tli. “ Never did soldiers endure 
more, fight haixior, die more cheer- 
fully, or triumph more gloriously.” 
The defeat at Pandoo Nuddee was 
the signal for the slaughter of the 
poor women and childron who had 
been kept prisoners since the mas- 
sacre of the 27th June. Pressed by 
the Commander-in-Ohief, Neill left 
Allahabad and joined Havelock on 
the 20th July, as he had been select- 
ed to fill his post should he by any 
cause he rendered unfit for duty. On 
his arrival, Neill writes, ** I had 
hardly seen General Havelock, be- 
fore he said to me,” * Now, General 
Neill, let us understand each other; 

J ou have no power or authority 
ere whilst I am here, and you are 
not to issue a single order.’ How- 
ever, leaving Neill in charge ofthe 
entrenchments and the sick and 
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wounded at Cawnpore, Havelock 
had got his entire force over the 
Ganges by the 25th July, with which 
he intended to operate in Oudh and 
relieve the beleaguered garrison of 
Lucknow. The force marched that 
day toMungulwar, five miles on the 
Lucknow ro^ Here, having com- 
pleted his dispositions for carriage 
and supplies, Havelock moved 
forward m earnest on the 29th, and 
after a march of three miles, en- 
countered the enemy at Oonao, and 
routed them with heavy loss. On 
the afternoon of the same day, ho 
advanced six miles to Busseeruth- 
gunge, where he gained another 
victory. But with loss by fighting, 
sickness, and deaths from msease, 
the force was reduced to 1200 men, 
and Havelock the same night hear- 
ing that Nana Sahib had collected 
a considerable body of troops and 
was preparing to cut off his com- 
munication with Cawnpore, deem- 
ed it prudent not to march further 
away from his resources ; so on the 
following morning, he fell back on 
Mungulwar, and wrote Neill the 
following letter 

** I have come back here, because, 
though everywhere successful, I 
urgentlyi require another battery 
and a thousand more British troops 
to enable me to do anything for tne 

real advantage of Lucknow 

I shall be thankful for the aid of 
your exertions in obtaining as many 
workmen as possible for Captain 
Grommdin to commence and nnish 
a bridge head on this bank. Pray, 
also, urge on the collection of ra- 
tions for my troops. Two heavy 
guns, 24-pounders, must be got 
ready, with bullocks, to accompany 
my advance, and thiee large iron 

£ ns kept in readiness for the t5te- 
•pout. Push across any British 
infantry as soon as it amyes, and 
improve as much as possible our 


boat-communication. 1 propose to 
advance again as soon as the rein- 
forcements reach mo, and to urge 
the gaiTison of Lucknow to hold 
out.*” 

This retrograde movement created 
great disappointment at Cawnpore, 
and Neill, eager for the relief ox 
Lut'know, penned a letter which in 
a strictly military -discipline point 
of view should not have been writ- 
ten by a junior officer (vide Appen- 
dix N o. VI). Neill received what he 
termed a “ terrific reply (vide Ap- 
pendix No. VII), and his rejoinder 
was declared by the highest mili- 
taiy authority in India to be “ per- 
fectly unexceptionable.*’ On the 
4th August, Havelock marched a 
second time to the rescue of liuck- 
now. On the 6th he again defeated 
the enemy at Busseerutbgungo, 
but besides the actual loss in fight- 
ing, the cholera had broken out in 
the British camp, and was hurrying 
off its victims rapidly. Nana Sahib 
also approached his flank and 
threatened to interrupt his com- 
munications, and positive intelli- 
gence had arrived that the Gwalior 
contingent had mutinied i^inst 
Sindiah and was moving on £alpee, 
a point which not only threatened 
Cawnpore, but menaced our com- 
munioations with Allahabad. So 
Havelock had no other alternative 
than to foil back on Mungulwar 
again. It was at this time 
Neill saw the absolute necessity 
and the wisdom of Havelock^s 
course. Had Havelock not falleu 
back, it is probable that Neill’s ca- 
reer would nave terminated at Cawn- 
pore, for the enemy at this time 
had occupied Bithoor in great force, 
and Havelock prepared to attack 
l^em ; but before he could carry 
out his intentions, he heard that 
the rebels had taken up a strong 
position between Oonao and Bus- 
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seomthgunge, and it was an abso- 
lute necessity to dislodge ♦ them 
from a position from which they 
could have attacked him while 
crossing. So he for the third 
time moved towards Busseeruth- 
gunge, defeated the enemy, and 
returned to Cawnpore. He had 
been 19 days in this arduous cam- 
paign, and had fought eight suc- 
cessful combats against overpower- 
ing numbers, and with cholera 
and the sun daily diminishing his 
small army. On the IGth August 
ho attacked the rebels at Bithoor, 
where he defeated them, captured 
two guns, and marched back to 
Cawnpore the following morning, 
^e want of cavalry rendered it 
impossible to follow up the victory. 
On his arrival at Cawnpore, tidings 
greeted him simply through the 
Government Gazette that Sir James 
Outram was appointed to the com* 
mand of the force with which ho 
had been so gloriously associated. 
After the many blows he had dealt 
the rebel cause, — after his heroic 
attempts to relievo Lucknow, ho 
was actually superseded ! The rea- 
son was never revealed or acknow- 
ledged. On the Idth September, Sir 
James Outram arrived with his 
roinforcements, and with true mag- 
nanimity declined to take the com- 
mand till Havelock had accomplish- 
od the object for which he had been 
making such noble and strenuous 
ofPorts. Sir James accompanied 
the force in his civil capacity as 
Commissioner of Oudh. On the 
20th September, Havelock crossed 
the Ganges for the last time with 
a force increased to 2500 men. He 
met the enemy at Miinralwar and 
drove them out of it. Ho pushed 
on rapidly, and on the 23rd came in 
sight of the Alumbagh, which was 
covered by 10,000 men. He de- 
feated thorn, and halted there on 


the 24th. The city alone now lay 
between him and the Besidency, 
where the besieged were holding 
out, and it was resolved to cross 
the Charbagh bridge and thread 
the intricate streets to the Besiden- 
cy. On the morning of the 25th 
the desperate work was commenced, 
and by dusk that noble band enter- 
ed the Besidency though many of 
toeir comrades nad been laid low 
in the attempt. It was an illustri* 
ous feat of aims, and the welcome, 
the congratularions, the cheering, 
on their entering the Besidency, 
defy description. On the follow- 
ing morning Sir James Outram 
assumed the command, but he soon 
discovered that tho relieving force 
was not strong enough to escort 
back to Cawnpore the women and 
chiWren, who had borne great pri- 
vations. Two months of inactivity 
followed. The re-aetion from the 
excitement of the batUe. field to 
tho quiet of the blockaded Besiden- 
cy and scanty fare told unfavour- 
ably on Havelock’s health. Sir 
Colin Campbell finally relieved 
Lucknow on the 17th November. 
Three days later Havelock was 
attacked with diarrheea, under 
which ho gradually sank.^ Marsh- 
man thus describes tho closing 
scene of this great Christian 
warrior : — 

** Havelock was evidently worse, 
and ho himself declared his case 
hopeless. His mind was calm and 
serene, supported by the strength 
of that Christian hope that had 
sustained him through life. Bely- 
ing firmly on the merits of the 
Redeemer, in whom he had trusted 
withunwaveringconfidence through 
life, he was enabled to look forward 
to the hour of dissolution with 
cheerfulness. Throughout the day 
he repeatedly exclaimed, *Idie 
happy and contented.’ At one time 
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he called his son to him, and said — 

* See how a Christian can die.* In 
the afternoon, Sir James Outram 
came to visit his dyinjoi^ comrade, 
when he said, * I have ff>r forty 
years so ruled mv life, that when 
death came I might face it without 
fear he enjoyed little sleep during 
the night of the 23rd. The next 
morning he appeared to revive, but 
at eight there was a sudden and 
fatal change, and at half -past nine 
on the 24th November he calmly 
resigfned his spirit into the hands of 
his Redeemer, in the blessed hope 
of immortality.” 

The Queen had conferred upon 
Havelock the dignity of a baronet, 
hy the title of Sir Henry Havelock 
of Lucknow, with a pension of 
£1000 a year, but ho died the day 
before the patent was sealed, and 
the title with the pension was 
transferred to his son, Captain, 
now Sir Henry Marshman Have- 
lock, Bart. 

NEILL, General James George, 
the eldest son of a Scotch family, 
was born near Ayr, on the 26th of 
May 1810. His very childhood de- 
noted a fearless and independent 
spirit, an instance of which occur- 
red when he was only five years 
jjOld. Having absented himself one 
‘morning rather longer than usual 
from home, the household became 
very anxious. A few hours later, 
his father noticed him leisurely 
wending his way homewards across 
a dangerous embankment, which 
retained the water of Bamweill 
Loch, and on being spoken to^' of 
the risk he ran, young Neill repli- 
ed that he wished to take a long 
walk to see if he could find his 
way back by himself, and added, 
proudly, “ I have done it, an^J now 
I am to have no nursery maids 
running after mo — I can manage 


myself.” His request henceforth 
was gratified. Ho was educated 
at an academy in his native town, 
and lastly at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, end it was in tended that he 
should bo trained for the law. But 
his inclination and tastes woro qiiite 
averse to anything like a sodon- 
taiy life, and as the Burmese war 
had about this time broken out, he 
became hot for military sorvico in 
India. In January 1827 lie sailed 
for Madras, when only seventoon 
3 ’oars old — where on his arrival, ho 
was kindly taken in hand by Sir 
Thoniiis Miinro, thou Governor, who 
had married a relative of his. Ho 
was soon appointed to a regiment 
which had earned distinction on 
many fields, and being one of the 
few European corps in India, it was 
likely to bo sent to the front in any 
new disturbances. It was named 
the *• First European Regiment,” 
of which Neill in 1843 published 
an Historical Rcconl,” tracing 
the regiment from its very origin 
to the time when he wrote. While 
Adjutant his character, conduct, 
and the interest he oviiicod on bo- 
half of the soldiers, was such as to 
have caused him to bo held in high 
esteem, and altogether to raise to 
a high standard tho happiness and 
morals of the regiment. IS^nll nmr- 
ried in 1835 the daughter of Col. 
Warde of tho oth R B, 0. Two 
years after, tho climate of India 
began tjp tell upon his constitution, 
80 obtaining three years leave, 
ho proceode<l to Europe. When 
tho Afghan war commenced, Neill 
roturiiod to India beforo tho 
cnepiration of his leave in 1839, 
panting for active seiwice. Ho 
more than once volunteered for 
service in Afghanistan ; his offers 
were refused. Ho eventually ob- 
tained an appointment on tho 
General Stuff as “Assistant Ad- 
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jutant-Oeneral of the Ceded Dis- 
triots.” After holding this appoint- 
ment for some years, he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant-Oenoral of the 
Madras troops under Sir Scuda- 
more Steele, on the breaking out 
of the second Burmese war in 
1861. The exposures he under- 
went in this war nearly brought 
him to a premature grave, tie 
received a sun stroke which shat- 
tered him greatly. Providenti- 
ally he recovered so far as to be 
placed on board a steamer on 
route to England. The rest he 
anticipated in his native country 
did not last long. On the break- 
ing out of the Bussian war in 1855, 
Neill was appointed, under Sir 
Bobert Vivian (then General), 
second in command of the Anglo 
Turkish force. But Neill was 
doomed to disappointment in this 
campaign : Sebastapol was taken 
and the war brought to a close 
without his taking the field. On 
this subject he writes from Tene- 
kale on the 9th of April 1856: ** The 
play is now up, and it has cer- 
tainly been provoking that we 
have been kept back and thrust 
out of the way ; however, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
we have succeeded admirably in 
organizing this contingent ^ « 

My object has been in coming out 
here, to gain rank, and if 1 have 
been debarred getting it in front 
of the enemy, it is no fault of 
mine,” He next returned to Eng- 
land, and after a brief period of 
happy home life, surrounded by 
his family and friends, he d parted 
for India again on the SOth I'ebru- 
ary 1857. On the 29th March he 
arrived in Madras. His intention 
was to proceed to the Persian Gulf 
and join his regiment, where the 
Britiw expedition under Havelock 
and Outram was operating, but a 


telegram arrived on the 9th of April 
announcing the Persian war at 
an end. The Fusiliers returned 
from this expedition to Madras, 
where their (Jolonel (Stevenson), 
whose health had broken down, 
handed over command of the 
regiment to Neill on the 28th 
April. A few days later came the 
terrible news of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, and Neill, on the 
16th May, received orders “ to hold 
his regiment in readiness to embark 
fully equipped— 'for service.’* “ We 
embarked,” wrote Neill, early on 
the morning of the 18th, and arriv- 
ed at Calcutta on the afi^rnoon of 
the 23rd.” From Calcutta 130 of 
his men went up to Benares by 
steamer, and the rest by train. 
And in accomplishing this journey 
an incident occurred which proved 
Neill’s metal. His own words 
best describe the affair. The 
terminus is on the bank of the 
river, almost opposite the fort, 
at Howrah. There is a landing 
place and jetty. The train was 
to start at 8-30 P. M. My men 
were all on board flats in the 
river, where they were cool and 
comfortable, and out of the way of 
mischief. When a party of 100 
men were intended to go by train, 
tho flat on which they were, wasc 
hauled into the jetty. On the night 
on which the second party left, the 
flat was hauled in, but there was 
a squall and consequent delay. The 
railway people on shore gave no 
assistance. As we neared Ihe jetty, 
a Jack in-office Station-master call- 
ed out to me very insolently that I 
was late, and that the train would 
not wait for me amoment. Hewould 
send it off without me. A little 
altercation ensued. Our men were 
landed by their officers and went 
making toe best of their way up to 
the carriages. The fellow was still 
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insolent, and threatened to start 
the train ; so I put him under charge 
of a Serjeant’s guard, 'with orders 
not to allow him to move until 
1 gave permission. The other 
officials were equally threatening 
and impertinent. One gentleman 
told me that 1 might command a 
regiment, but that 1 did not com- 
mand them; they had authority 
there, and that he would start the 
train without my men. I then 
placed a guard over the engineer 
and stoker, got all my men safely 
into the train, and then released 
the railway people — off went the 
train — only ten minutes after time. 

1 told the gentlemen that 
their conduct was that of traitors 
and rebels, and fortunate it was for 
them that I had not to deal with 
them. The matter has been brought 
to the notice of Government. I 
have lieard nothing more than that 
liord Canning thinks I did what 
was right; and the railway peo- 
ple are now most painfully civil 
and polite. It ' is given out that 
there never was an instance known 
of the railway officials being in- 
terfered with, far loss made prison- 
ers, except once in Ireland, in the 
Smith O’Brien affair, by Sir E. 
Blakeney.*' 

Neill arrived at Benares on the 
3rd of June, and strongly protested 
against any delay in disarming the 
native regiment stationed there. 
In an attempt to take by surprise 
and disarm the suspected 37th, it 
kept in its lines and fired a volley 
into the advancing Europeans. 
The artillery however silenced it, 
and it was completely routed, with 
also a body of Sikhs who had 
joined it in the mel^e. Eaving 
made every possible provision and 
security for the women and chil- 
dren at Benares, Neill next turned 
his attention with great anxiety 


to Allahabad. The 6th Begiment 
there, whose behaviour was such 
as to gain implicit reliance on its 
fidelity, fell suddenly upon its offi- 
cers, on the night of the 
June, while dining in the Mess 
house, and massacred nearly the 
whole of them. The Jail was burst 
open next morning, and 3000 ruf- 
fians let loose to aid the mutineers. 
The Fort, however, was still in the 
hands of the Europeans, threatened 
within by the doubtful fidelity 
of the Sikh troops, and outside by 
the umtincors; but Neill’s foresight 
and energy saved it. Before he 
heard of the mutiny of the 6th 
Regiment, such were his suspioions 
that he despatched a party of fifty 
Fusiliers under Lieut. Arnold, who 
arrived at Benares on the 7th June. 
On the 9th another detachment 
arrived, and on the 11th Neill him- 
self appeared with further reinforce- 
ments. Ho first recovered the 
bridge of boats which was in the 
hands of tho enemy ; on the Idth 
he swept tho rebels away, and on 
tho 14th a further body of Fusiliers 
under Major Stephenson having 
arrived, tho Sikh corps was removed 
from tho Fort. Lord Canning wrote 
to tho Chairman of the E. I. O. 
“ At Allahabad, the 6th regiment 
has mutinied, and fearful atroci- 
ties were committed by tho people 
on Europeans outside the Fort. But 
the Fort has been saved. Colonel 
Neill with nearly 300 European 
Fusiliers is estariblished in it ; and 
that point the most precious in 
India at this moment, and for many 
years the one most neglected, is 
safe, .thank God NeiU* sulffered 
much from exposure at this time. 
Writing to his wife he says, I 
was quite dono up by my dash 
from &Bnares, and getting into the 
Fort, in that noon day heat. I was 
so exhausted for days, that I was 
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obliged to lie down constantly. I 
could only stand up for a few 
loinutos at a time, and when our 
attacks were going on, I was ob- 
liged to sit down in the batteries, 
and give my orders and directions. 

I had always the greatest confi- 
dence in myself, and although 1 
felt almost dying from complete 
exhaustidn, yet I kept up heai*t, 
and here I am, God be praised, as j 
well as ever, only a little thinner. | 
Po?* several days I drank cham- i 
pagne and water to keep me up.” 

It was through Neill’s energy 
alone that Benares and Allahabad 
were saved. As stated in Havelock’s 
life, Havelock arrived at Allahabad 
on the 60th June, and assumed 
command of the column which 
Neill had concentrated. It was the 
dearest wish of Neill’s heart that he 
should be loft to finish the work 
he had begun — to rescue the besieg* 
od at (Jawnporo and infiict a signal 
punishment upon the rebels. But 
Havelock's arrival crushed these 
hopes. Neill followed and joined 
Havelock at tlio Comnuinder in- 
Chief’s request ou the 20th July, 
and on the 2r)th Havelock left Neill 
in charge of Oawupom and inside 
his first move towards the relief of 
Lucknow. The events are detailed 
in his life. Neill now left alone 
made strict enquiries into the cir- 
cuiHstancos of the massacre of the 
poor women and children. These 
amounted in number to 122, who 
had been taken prisoners at the 
onslaught on the boats, 27th June, 
as detailed in Sir Hugh Wheeler's 
life. They had been kept close pri- 
soiiers fi*om that date till the 1 5th 
July, when on Havelock defeating 
the rebels at Pundoo Nuddee on the 
same^ day they w'ere massacred. 
The frightful scene is thus describ- 
ed in Trevelyan’s “ Cawnpore.” 

•‘About half-an-hour after this 


the woman^^alled “ the Begum” in- 
formed the captives that thePeishwa 
had deteimined to have them killed. 
One of the ladies went up to the 
native officer who commanded the 
guard, and told him that she learned 
they were all to die. To this he 
replied that, if such were the case, 
he must have heard something 
about it ; so that she had no cause 
to be afraid : and a soldier said to 
the Begum : “ Your orders will 

no't bo obeyed. Who are you 
that you should give orders ?” 
Upon this the woman fired up, and 
hurried off to lay the affair before 
the Nana. During her absence the 
sepoys discussed the matter, and 
resolved that they would never lift 
their weapons against the prisoners. 
One of them afterwards confessed 
to a friend that his own motive for 
so deciding was anxirty to stand 
well with the Sahibs, if ever they 
got back to Cawnpore. The Begum 
presently returned with five men, 
each carrying a sabre. Two were 
Hindoo peasants : the one thirty- 
five years of age, fiiir and tall, with 
long mustachios, but flat-faced and 
wall-eyed : the other considerably 
his senior, short, and of a sallow 
complexion. Two were butchers by 
calling: poi-tly strapping fellows, 
both well on in life. The larger of 
the two was disfigured by the traces 
of the small- pox. They were Ma- 
hommedans, of course ; as no Hindoo 
could adopt a trade which obliged 
him to spill the blood of a cow.’ 

‘‘ These four were dressed in dirty- 
white clothes. The fifth, likewise 
a Mussulman, wore the red uniform 
of the Maharaja’s body-guard, and 
is reported to have been the sweet- 
heart of the Begum. He was called 
Survur Khan, and passed for a 
native of some distant province. 
A hystanider remarked that he had 
hair on his hands.” 
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“ The sepo^ were bidden to fall 
on. Half-a-dozen among' them ad- 
vanced and discharged their muskets 
through the windows at the ceiling 
of the apartments- Thereupon the 
five men entered. It was the short 
gloaming of Hindostan : — the hour 
when ladies take their evening 
drive. She who had accosted the 
officer was standing in the doorway. 
With her were the native doctor, 
and two Hindoo menials. That 
much of the business might be seen 
from the veravtdah, but all else was 
concealed amidst the interior gloom. 
Shrieks and scuffling acquainted 
those without that the journeymen 
were earning their hire. Survur 
Khan soon emerged with his sword 
broken off at the hilt, lie procured 
another from the Nana’s house, 
and a few minutes after appeared 
again on the same errand. The 
third blade was of better temper : 
or perhaps the thick of the work 
was already over. By the time 
darkness had closed in, the men 
came forth and looked up the house 
for the night. Then the screams 
ceased: but the groans lasted till 
morning.” 

** The sun rose as usual. When he 
had been up nearly throe hours the 
five repaired to the scene of their 
labours over-night They were 
attended by a few sweepers, who 
proceeded to transfer the contents 
of the house to a dry well situated 
behind some trees which grew hard 
by. “ The bodies,” says one who 
was present throughout, ‘*were 
diraggra out, most of them by the 
hair of the head. Those who had 
clothes worth taking wore stripped. 
Some of the women were alive. I 
cannot say how many : but three 
could speak. They prayed for the 
sake of Ood that an end might be 
put to their sufferings. 1 remarked 
one very stout woman, an half-caste 


who was severely wounded in both 
.arms, who entreated to be killed. 
She and two or throe others wero 
placed against the bank of the cut 
by which bullocks go down in draw- 
ing water. The dead wore first 
thrown in. Yes : there was a great 
crowd looking on : they were send- 
ing along the walls of the com- 
pound. They were principally 
city people and villagers. Yes : 
there wore also sepoys. Threo 
boys wore alive. They were fair 
children. The eldest, 1 think, must 
have been six or seven, and the 
youngest five years. They were 
running round the well, (whore 
else could they go to f ) and there 
was none to save them. No : none 
said a word, or tried to save them.” 

* ‘ At length the smallest of them 
mado an infantile attempt to got 
away. The little thing had b^u 
frightened past bearing by the 
murder of one of the surviving 
ladies. H e thus attracted the obser- 
vation of a native, who flung him 
and his companions down the well. 
One deponent is of opinion that the 
man first took the trouble to kill 
the children. Others think not. 
The corpses of the gentlemen* must 
have been committed to the same 
receptacle : for a townsman who 
looked over the brink fancied that 
there was “a Sahib uppermost.” 
This is the history of what took 
place at Oawnporo, between four in 
the afternoon of one day and nine 
in the morning of another, almost 
under the shadow of the church- 
tower, and within call of the Theatre, 
the Assembly Booms, and the 
Masonic Lodge. Long before noon 
on the sixteenth July there re- 
mained no living European within 
the circuit of the station.” 


* Throe who had been spared till the l.’’»th 
July. All the others had been shot and cat 
down on the '27th Jnne. 


39 
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Can it be wondered then that 
Neill wrote as follows : — ^ 

, 1 saw that house when I first 

came in— ladies and children’s 
bloody tom dresses and shoos were 
lying about and locks of hair tom 
from their heads. The floor of the 
room &ey wore all dragged in- 
to and killed was saturated with 
blood — one cannot control one’s 
feelings. Who could be merciful 
to one concerned ? Severity at th^ 
first is mercy at the end. LvHdh 
to show the natives of India tlmt 
the punishment inflicted by us for 
such deeds will be the heavie6t> 
the most revolting to their feel- 
ings, and what they must over re- 
member. I issued the following 
order which, however objectionable 
in the estimation of some of our 
Brahmanised infatuated elderly 
gentlemen, I think suited to the 
occasion, or rather to the present 
crisis 25th July 1857. The 
well* in which are the reniains of 
the poor women and children so 
brutally murdered by this mis- 
creant, the Nana, will be filled up, 
and neatly and decently covered 
over to form their grave : a party 
of European soldiers will do so 
this evening, under the sunerin- 
tendence of an officer. The house 
in which they were butchered, and 
which is stained with their blood, 
will not bo washed or cleared by 
their countrymen ; but Brigadier- 
General Neill has determined that 
every stain of that innocent blood 
shall be cleared up and wiped out 
previous to their execution, by 
such of the miscreants as may be 
hereafter apprehended, who took 
an active part in the mutiny, to 


♦ Over that wdl, now enclosed by 
a rich Gothic screen, a marble angd 
stands, with folded wings and crossed 
arms. 


be selected according to their rank, 
caste and degree of guilt. Each 
miscreant after sentence of death 
is pronounced upon him will he 
taken down to the house in ques- 
tion, under a guard, and will be 
forced into cleaning up a small 
portion of the blo^ stain; the 
task will be made as revolting as 
possible, and the Provost Marshal 
will' use the lash in forcing any 
•ne objecting to complete his task. 
After properly cleaning up his 

S ^rtion, the culprit is to be imme- 
ately hanged, and for this pur- 
pose a gallows will be erected close 
at hand.’ The first culprit was a 
Subadar of the 6th N. I., a fat 
brute, a very high Brahmin. The 
sweeper’s brush was put into his 
hands by a sweeper, and he was 
ordered to sot to work. He had 
but half a square foot to (dean ; 
he made some objection, when 
down came the lash, and he yell- 
ed again ; ho wiped it all up 
clean, and was then hung, and his 
remains buried in tho public road. 
Some days after, others were 
brought in — one a Mahomodan offi- 
cer of our Civil Court, a great and 
one of thp leading men ; he rather 
objected, was flogged, made to lick 
part of the blood with his tongue. 
No doubt this is strange law, but 
it suits the occasion well, and I 
hope I shall not be interfered with 
un^ the mom is thoroughly clean- 
ed in this way.” 

The subsequent events till the ar- 
rival of Sir James Outram, and tho 
advance on Lucknow from Cawu- 
pore are detailed in Havelock’s life. 
However, on the 2()th September, 
the advance commenced. After 
several skirmishes, Neill’s Brigade 
came upon the advanced poste of 
tho enemy on the 23rd. On this 
day while his horse was plunging 
through a deep ditch of water, a 
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pund ahot passed within a few 
inches of his back. Next came the 
attack on LuckuoWi in speaking 
of which Neill never failed to say, 
if it be God’s will that I should 
get there !” At the assault, at the 
very gates of Lucknow, ho fell. 
The words of an officer on Neill’s 
staff, descriptive of his end, must 
here be quoted. The General was 
sitting on his horse quite coolly, 
giving his orders and trying to 
prevent too hasty a rush through 
the archway, as oiio of the rans 
had not yet been got out of the 
lane where wo had been halting. 
He sent me back to see what was 
the delay in getting the gun on ; 
and these were the lost words I 
heard him utter, as I rode off im> 
mediatel}*^ to the lane, and in about 
three minutes returned with the 
gun, when to my great grief and 
horror, 1 was told that he was no 
more. He, sitting there quietly on 
his horse, had formed tro promi- 
nent an object for the sure aim of 
the mutineer sepoys, who fired at 
him through a loop-hole above the 
archway, and the fotal bullet per- 
formed its mission but too truly, 
and in one instant cU>sed the 
earthly career of our greatest and 
most noble soldier and beloved 
General, our only consolation be- 
ing that ho was at peace, and 
had died a soldier’s death, and 
had passed from a short lived 
earthly career of glory into one 
of glorious immortality. * * ♦ 
He must have had his head turned 
towards the lane, watching proba- 
bly for the gun to make its appear- 
ance round the corner, for the bul- 
let entered the side of his head 
behind, and a little above the left 
ear.” Thus fell one of the greatest 
Indian heroes. His remains were 
buried next day in the churchyard 
at Lucknow. A moDumeiit has 


been erected to his memory in his 
native town, and a statue also on 
the Mount ]^ad, Madras, about a 
mile’s distance from that of Sir 
Thomas Munro, his first friend in 
India. 

WHEELER, Major General Sir 
Hugu, M., K. 0. B., was the son 
of Captain Hugh Wheeler of the 
Indian army, and grandson of 
Mr. Frank Wheeler, of Ballywire, 
county of Limerick, by Matgaret, 
eldest daughter of theRightHon’ble 
Hugh, first Lord Massy in the 
Irish ])eerago. He was bom at 
Ballywire in 1789 and received his 
early education at liichmond, 
Surrey, and at the Grammar School, 
Bath. He received his first com- 
mission in the Bengal Infantry in 
1803, and in the following year 
marched with his regiment under 
Lord liake, against DelhL Ho 
continued to rise steadily and be- 
came Colonel of the 48th Bengal 
Native Infantry in 1846, and in the 
same year was appointed first class 
Brigadier, in command of Field 
Forces. He rendered valuable 
services to Sir Henry Hardingo, 
Lord Gough and Sir Harry Smith 
in the Sutlej campaigns, and in 
1848 receivea the order of the Dou- 
ranee Empire. A few years after, he 
was honoured for his distinguished 
merits by being appointed one of 
the aidoB-de-camp to Her Majesty. 
In 1850 he was created a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and held 
command of the district of Cawn- 
pore when the mutiny of 1857 broke 
out. In the month of May the tone 
of feeling among the native troops 
being unsatisfactory, and as every 
day news continura to arrive of 
fresh outbreaks at other stations, 
the Europeans, Civil and Military, 
took possession of a large barrack, 
and under the leadership of Sir 
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11 ugh Whoeler proceeded to form 
an mtrenched camp, placing guns 
in position, aitd strengthening the 
place in everj^ossible way to meet 
any attack. l3ie sepoy corps were 
the 1st, 53rd and 56thBengalNativo 
Infantry, the 2nd Light Cavalw and 
two companies of £^tiye Artillery. 
The only British coi^s there was 
one company of European Artil- 
lery. A few troops arrived soon 
after, making the number of fight-- 
ing men wiSiin the intrenchment 
1 50, and there were 4 to 500 women 
and non-combatants against the 
native garrison. On the 6th Juno, 
tho first open show of rebellion 
began. The Treasury was sacked, 
officer’s quarters and public build- 
ings burnt down, and 400 prisoners 
released. That fiend incarnate, Nana 
Sahib, was present and active in 
fanning the flame of rebellion, 
and wherever a European, man, 
woman, or child was found, they 
wore cruelly p\it to death. On tho 
6th the firing was commenced on | 
both sides. At dospoiato odds this 
devoted garrison under their gal- 
lant leader kept up their spiiits, 
and from time to time made sallies 
against tho besiegers. Towards 
tho ond of tho month, from con- 
finement, insufliciont food, ex- 
posure, fatigue, and from tho 
frightful stonch of numbers of un- 
buriod corpses, disease broke out 
and reduced thp numbers of this 
heroic band. But for tho women 
and childrau, most of tho mon could 
have cut their way to Allahabad. 
On the 26tibL June there were but 
two days pi'ovisions remaining and 
tho ammunition was almost all 
spent. Gloomy indeed was the 
prospect. It was determined to 
make one grand assault on tho 
enemy’s position. Tho half stai-^’od 
despairing men bravely charged 
their treacherous and blood-thirsty 


foes. Wheeler was severely wound- 
ed, and with this event expired the 
last feeble efforts of the garrison. 
They had now to look stern and 
awfiil realities in the face. Bemote 
from European succour, men’s 
hearts sank within them when 
they looked around on the poor 
women and children. Further re- 
sistance was useless. They had 
fought their last fight. A com- 
pact^ was come to between th5 
garrison and Nana Sahib. They 
were solemnly guaranteed a safe 
voyage down tho Ganges to Alla- 
habad, and they were to be allowed 
to proceed armed. The treaty.was 
duly signed and delivered, and Eng- 
lish officers were deputed to go down 
to tho river, and inspect the boats. 
On tho morning of uie 27th June, 
means of carriage were supplied, and 
the garrison sterted for the boats, 
leaving in the intronchments tho 
bodies of eleven Europeans, on 
quilts on the floor, some of them 
still breathing, though dying from 
severe gun-shot wounds.” Thoy 
reached tho boats unmolested, but 
no sooner were they in tho boats 
than tho mutineers opened fire on 
them from both banks. The se- 
quel is Cold in Neill’s life. (Vide 
Neill). 

The bravo, aged, infirm Wheeler 
came from tho intrenchment in 
a palanquin, and while approach- 
ing the boat, said, “ Carry me a 
little further towards the boat.” 
A trooper said, “ No, got out hero.” 
And as he put his head out fore- 
most, the trooper gave him a cut 
with his sword on the neck, and he 
fell into the water, a corpse. At 
tho time of embarkation the young- 
est daughter of Sir Hugh Whoolor, 
by a native mothei'. was taken away 
by a young Mahomodan trooper, 
Ali Khan. She was alM>ut oightooh 
years of ace. Only recently (1870) 
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it was roported that sho is still alive ! 
in one of the northern frontiers of 
India, and has no desire to change 
her condition in life. 

INGLIS, Sir John, the heroic de- 
fender of ttiie Residency of Lucknow, 
was the son of the Bight Bev. 
John Inglis, the third Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, and was born in that 
colony on the Idth November 1814. 
He joined the 32nd Foot as an ensign 
at wo ago of nineteen, and served 
with that regiment till his death. 
He was engaged against the rebels 
in Canada in 1837, and afterwards 
went to India, where ho distin^ish- 
od himself in the Campaign of 1849 
in the Punjaub, and also at tho 
battle of Guzerat, and having risen 
thmigh every grade, bocamoColouel 
of his llogiment in 1855. On the 
outbreak of tho Indian Mutiny, ho 
in conjunction with Sir Henry Law- 
rence had to defend tho Besidoncy 
of Lucknow against the attacks of 
thousands of ferocious rebels, and 
on tho death of Lawrence, tho 
whole conduct of the defence 
devolved on Inglis, and for eighty- 
seven days till relieved byllave- 
lock on tho 24th Septeuioer, tho 
garrison held out bravely through 
terrible dangers, suffering, and 
privations, closely investe<l and ex- 
posed t(j incessant fire of musket- 
ry, cannon and exploding mines. 
Inglis was ju-omoted to bo Major- 
General for his splendid achievo- 
ineut, and named K. C. B. Ho ro- 
turnod to England on tho suppres- 1 
sion of the mutiny, and there mot 
an enthusiastic reception. In 1851, 
ho married the Hou’blo Julia, j 
daughter of liord Chelmsford, who | 
bravely shared with him all his 
dangers and privations at Lucknow. 
Tie was next appointed Comniander 
of tho Forces in tho Ionian Islands, 
but his health was so shattered 


that ho had to visit tho ba^ at 
Hombourgh, and there ho died on 
tho 27 th September 1862. The 
United Service Magazine says, 
tl^ough life ho was romarkaole 
for amiability of disposition, and 
whilst his Military services justly 
classed him as tho bravest of*the 
bruve, ho was equally entitled to 
admiration for nis unassuming 
demeanour, his friendly warmth of 
heart, and bis sincere desire to 
benefit by all moans in his power 
every one with whom ho came in 
contact.” 

OUTBAM, Lieutenant-General 
Stii James, Baht., O. C. B., K, S. I., 
tho ‘ Bayard of India,* was born at 
Buttorley Hall in Derbyshire in 
1803. Ills father who was a (Jivil 
Engineer of celebrity, died W’hon 
his son was two years old, leaving 
him to tho care of his mother, who 
was the grand-daughtor of an emi- 
nent Scotch Judge, Sir W. Soton, 
better known as Lord Pitnioddcn. 
Outram was educated at Mariscbal 
College, Aberdeen, where he attain- 
ed marked distinction, and went out 
to Boinbay as a Cadet in 1819. He 
was afterwards appointed Adjutant 
to the 23rd Bogimont of Native 
Infantry. Prom 1828 to 1838, ho 
served in Candeish, and in tho 
latter year organized a regular force 
in Ouzorat. II o acted as aido-do- 
camp to Lord Keane in 1838, and 
took an active part in tho capture 
of Ghuzni. He was 8ub80(£uently, 
in succession/ 1 olitical Resident at 
Guzerat, Commissary in Upper 
Sind, and British Resident at Hy- 
derabad, Sattara and Lucknow, in 
all of which duties ho sbowod groat 
military vigour and admirable ad- 
iriiiiistrative qualities. In 1842, 
j he was appointed Commissioner to 
I negotiate with tho Ameers of Sind 
! (Vide Sm C. J. Napier), in which 
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position he adopted views at vari- 
ance with General Sir Charles 
James Napier, whiqh led to a 
serious quarrel. On the ruin of 
the Ameers^ Napier’s share of the 
prize money amounted to six lacs 
(£60,000). Outram’s amounted to 
Rs. 30,000 (£3.000), but he most 
conscientiously refused to have the 
mone^, as he considered the war 
an unjust one, and he distributed 
the money among charitable institu- 
tiousinlndia. AfterhequittedSind, 
he published a work in which he 
severely criticised the conduct of 
Sir Charles in the conquest of 
that country. ^ His views of the 
GeneraUs policy afterwards re- 
ceived the approbation of the Di- 
rectors of the East India Oom- 
]^any. He went to England on 
furlough in 1843, and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed to a 
command in the Mahrattah coun* 
try. In 1847, ho was appointed 
Resident at Baroda, and also at 
Bombay, where he sternly exposed 
the official venality then prevalent, 
and was instrumental in purifying 
the administration. In 1856, liord 
Dalhousie nominated him successor 
to Sir J ohn Lawrence as Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh, and in the fol- 
lowing year he conducted the 
Persian war and was created Lieute- 
nant-General and C.B. These were 
not idle times. In May 1857, the 
Indian Mutiny broke out; and after 
Havelock’s second fall back on 
Cawnpore, while endeavouring to 
march to the relief of Inglis’ be- 
sieged garrison at Lucknow, Out- 
ram was appointed to succeed him. 
On his arrival, however, at Oawn- 
pore, he most magnanimously re- 
fused to assume command until 
Hayelockhad attained the object for 
which he had been fighting so hard 
for several weeks. On the* 2oth Sep- 
tember, Havolook entered the Resi- 


dency of Lucknow, Outram accom« 
panying in his civil capacity as 
Gommissioner of Oudh, and on the 
following morning he assumed com* 
mand. The relieving army however 
found that it was not strong enough 
to escort the ladies and children to 
Cawnpore, so they were in turn 
besieged till the final relief was 
accomplished by Sir Colin Oamp- 
bell on the I7ui November 1857. 
The port he subsequently took in 
the mutiny is referred to in Lord 
Clyde’s life. After the mutiny, he 
was c^*eated a baronet and G. C. B. 

Greatly shattered in health, he 
returned to England in 1860, and 
died atPau, 1 1th March 1863, at 
the age of 60. The greatest quali- 
ty which distinguished Sir James 
Outram’ was his spotless, sterling 
integrity. In 1835 ho married his 
cousin, the daughter of James An- 
derson, Esq., of Brechin, and is 
succeeded in his title and estates 
by his son, Francis Boyd, B. C. S., 
who was born at Ahmedabad, in 
J836. Outram was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and a monu- 
ment by Noble was erected to his 
memory there in 1866. In June 
1871, a full length bronze figure of 
Outram was erected in the orna- 
mental garden on the Thames Em- 
bankment near Charing Cross 
Bridge, London. 

CLYDE, Colin Campbell, Lobd, 
Field, Marshal, Commander in- 
Ghief in India, was bom at Glas- 
gow in 1792. His father was a 
cabinet maker named Macliver, 
bu,t Colin assumed the name of 
Campbell at the request of an 
uncle on the mother^s side. He 
entered the army in 1808, and first 
served in the Peninsidar war, 
where ho caught a severe fever 
from which he sufiered for thirty 
years, and was also severely 
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wounded at the unsuccessful as- 
sault on S. Sebastian in July 1813. 
He was again wounded at tne pas- 
sage of we Bidassoa, and became 
a Captain by brevet soon after. In 
IB14, he served in the American 
war in the West Indies, and was 
subsequently employed in Ireland. 
He was appointed Lieut Colonel 
in 1833, and in 1842 was sent to 
China and was present at the 
attack on Chusan, his services 
receiving honorable mention in the 
Gazette. On the breaking out of 
the second Sikh war, he was trans- 
ferred to India, where he served 
with great distinction at the battles 
of Chillinwallah and Goozerat 
lie next commanded in the Pesha* 
war district against the hill tribes, 
where he showed himself not only 
brave on the field but merciful 
after victory. On the breaking out 
of the Crimean war in 1 854, Sir 
Colin Campbell was appointed to 
the command of the Highlanders, 
and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Alma, where ho bad a 
horse shot uAder him while lead- 
ing a successful charge, and receiv- 
ed the thanks of Lord Raglan, 
Commander-in-Chief. Ho was also 
entrusted with the defence of Balak* 
lava. It was there with his regiment, 
the “ thin red atrenk topped with a 
line of atcelj^ that he gallantly re- 
pulsed a charge of Russian cavalry 
on the 25th October. It was a 
memorable event The crisis of the 
battle hung upon it, and Sir Colin 
could see it He addressed his 
soldiers. ** Remember there is no 
retreat from here men. You must 
die where you stand.” “ Ay, ay. 
Sir Colin ; well do that” was the 
quick and simultaneous answer. 
As the squadrons were charging 
down on them, they became hot 
for the first stroke of battle ; thev 
shewed a disposition to burst forth 
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and advance to meet them with 
the bayonet, but Sir Colin’s 
voice was heard crying fiercely, 
^•Ninety- third! Ninety-third! damn 
all that eagerness.” The line stea- 
died, and at the right moment 
dealt the squadrons a tremendous 
death blow. On the death of Lord 
I Raglan, Campbell was generally 
looked upon as his most fitting 
successor, but General Simpson 
was tlio fortunate individual select- 
ed. After a brief and inglorious 
i'ule, ho resigned the command^ 
and Campbell was again * passed 
over, by the appointmeift in his 
room of Sir Willian Oodrington 
— a man who “know little of 
W'ar, and had known nothing pre- 
vious to his arrival in the Crimen.” 
He was a Colonel of the Guards, 
and gained the position “ by one of 
the piccos of good fortune to which 
guardsmen aro ospocially liable.” 
This stirred Campbeirs anger, and 
he requested to be allowed to re- 
sign bis command, and return to 
England. Tho authorities, though 
I they did not scruple to insult^ could 
not afibrd to loso the services of such 
a man, “and it is said, that the high- 
est authority of the realm made it 
a personal favour with Sir Colin, 
that he should retm^ri to the Crimea 
and resume his command. Such a 
request calmed the old soldier’s 
indignation, and brought him back 
to duty.’* 

But in the meantime Sobastapol 
had fallen and peace followed. 
Campbell received tine thanks of Par- 
liament, was made a Grand Cross of 
the Bath, was presented with the free- 
dom of the City of London, and the 
honorary degree of D. C. L. from 
the University of Oxford, was m- 
pointed Aide de-Camp to Her Ma- 
jesty, and on the 4th June 1 h 56 
was appointed a Lieut. -General. 

His period of inactivity in Eng- 
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land was but short, for the sum* Campbell saw this, and seeing it« 
morof 1857 bore to England the gathered around him the 93rd» and 
terrible nows of the Indian mutiny, told them what artillery failed to 
and Campbell was appointed Com- do, they must perform with their 
mander-iri-Chiof. Within twenty- bayonets. vmsthetakmy 

four hours after receiving the ap-* and he himself would lead them to 
pointuiont ho started for Mar- the capture. Placing himself in 
Bcillos and caught the steamer front, he bid them come forward, 
about to leave for Calcutta, which and the regiment, excited to the 
plaeo he reached on the 15th Aug. highest degree, with flashing eyes 
Ho loft Calcutta on the 27 th Oc> and nervous troad, rolled on in one 
tobor, and stai-ted with a small vast wavo. The grey haired veteran 
escort, travelling day and night of many fights rode with his sword 
for Cawnporo, and was nearly drawn, at their head; keen was 
captured by a body of lautiuoors his oj^c, as when in the pride of 
of tho 34Kh Native Infantry. On youth hB led the stormors at San 
the 9th of November Campbell Sobnstian. His stajff crowded round 
advanced for tho relief of Lucknow him. Hope too, with his towering 
to Buntara on the Lucknow road, form and gentle smile was thcro^ 
whore ho was joined by other leading as ever was his wont, tho 
troops on tho 12th and 1 4th, men by whom he was loved so well, 
which brought his force up to 5000 As they approached the nearest 
men, with thirty guns. Kavanagh, angle of the enclosure, tho soldiers 
who caiTied nows from Outram to bogau to drop fast ; but without a 
Campbull through tho rebel forcos, chock they reached its foot. There, 
was rewarded witli tho Victoria however, they wore brought to a 
Cross and a donation of £2000. stand. Tho wall perfectly entire 
On tho 1 4th tho Dilkoosha Park was nearly twenty feet high and 
and Martinioro wore occupied after well loop-holed ; there was no 
a short skinuish ; on the lOth ho broach, and there were no scaling 
assailed tho Socundor Bagh, an ladders. Unable to advance, un- 
ouclosuro of masonry carefolly willing to retire, they halted and 
loop-holed and hold in great force, commenced a musketry battle with 
and carried it after tnreo hours the garrison ; but all advantage 
hard fighting. On tho 17th, ho was with tho latter, who shot with 
captured tho Shah Nujjoef which security fi*om behind their loops ; 
brought him into communication and tho Highlanders wont down 
with Outniiu and Havelock. fast before them. At this time 

“ Wo must, however, linger for nearly all the mounted officers were 
a moment to describe the capture either wounded or dismounted, 
of tho Shah Nujjoof, for Campbell Two of Peel’s guns were then 
himself w'as tho noro of tho fight, brought up to within a few yards 
and it was a fight that has never of the wall. Covered by the fusi- 
boen surpasstxl either in the gal- lade of the infiintry, ttie sailors 
lantry or deadlinoss of its nature, shot fast and strong ; but though 
Held manfully by its garrison, our tho masoniy^ soon fml off in flakes, 
hoayiost artillery could not subduo it came down so as to loave the 
its fire, and yot if it romainod un* mass behind perpendicular, and as 
captured, it would become tho tomb inaccessible as over. Success now 
into which our army must fall, seemed impossible. Even Hope and 
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Fool, those two meu, iron of will bagh, and continued his rotroat on 
and ready of resource, could see Cawnporo on the 27th, and arrived 
noway. Anxious and care-worn thoi'ojustiu time to i*cliovo Oeueral 
grew Sir Colin’s brow. Tho shades Wyndham from the coils that the 
of ovoning were falling fast,— the enemy (Gwalior Contingent) wore 
assault could not bo much longer rapidly weaving around him. Tho 
maiutuinod. Then as a lust ro- sick and wounded, Campbell sent 
source Adrian Hope, collecting to Calcutta on tho 5th Dccombor, 
some fitty men, stole silently and and the plan of attack on tho ono- 
cautiously through the jungle and my on the 6th, “is regarded as a 
brushwood to the right to a nor- feat worthy of comparison with any 
tion of the wall on which ho nad, of tho greatest otibrts of tho groat- 
before tho assault, perceived some est masters of the art of war.” 
“injury to have been intlicteii*' Tlioir defeat was a total and hoad- 
Ilere a narrow fissure was dis- long rout, and on tho 7th, not a 
covered, up which a single man man of tho great rebel army could 
was first mrust, followed by Hope bo soon for miles round Cawnporo, 
and others, who wore pushed on and yet tho British loss was only 
as tho opening was extended by 13 killed, and 86 wounded. Camp- 
the sapper^ until their numbers boll next started a column iindor 
were snfiiciciitly strong to allow Brigadier Hope Grant to Bithoor, 
them to seize tho gate and oi)on it which swept away every vestige of 
for their comrades. And so Camp- Nana Sahib’s property, and totally 
boll, concealing a slight wound routed tho rebels at Serai ghat, cap- 
that ho had previously received, turing thirty two guns. In Decom- 
rodo in to tho Shah Nujjoof, as its her, campaigns wore opened against 
iri’esistiblo conqueror.’ ’ tho rebels in Oudh, Rohilcuiid 

Though a third time relieved, tho and Buiidolcund by aoparato co- 
Itosidoncy of Lucknow was not lumns under Grant, Seaton, Wal- 
tenable, for tho i*cbols still hold the polo, Kiiilcsidc, Hose and Whitlock, 
city, and much to tho disappoint- Carapboll, early in January 1858, 
merit of tho gallant dufendors, took tho field by a march U) Putty- 
Cainpboll, as soon as ho had res- ghur, and proposed to advance 
cued the Europeans, gave orders for and complete tho subjugation of 
a retirement on Cawnpore within Rohilcund, “but Lord Canning 
twenty-four hours. On tho 19th conceived tho political effect of 
tho treasure was secured, and tho leaving Lucknow in the hands of 
ladies sent on to tlio Secunder tho rebels would be so mischievous 
Bagh, CaTiipboU’s head* quarters, that the city should bo taken ero 
Campbell’s next movement was j Rohilcund was invaded.” Then 
masked by a bea\’y cannonade on carao the necessary delay atPutty- 
thc Kaiser Bagh, which hc3 hoped ghui to g«^t a siego train from 
would assume the “character of a Agra and olsowhero. On tho 1st 
regular breaching and bombard- Fcbruai’y, Campbell fell back on 
mf'ut.” It was entirely successful. Cawnp»>re, and crossing the Ganges 
Ho burst the artillery he could on tho 4th, began to fool his 
not transjiort with him, and retired 1 way towards Lucknow, with 
to tho Dilkoosha on tho night of 18,700 European and native troops, 
the 22nd and 23rd. Ho left Out- Ho was further delayed by having 
ram with 4,000 men in the Alum- | to wait for a junction with 

10 
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Jung liahadoor'B Goorkha troops, 
]0,C^ in number. He chafed 
under the delay, and at last 
Lord Canning consented to the 
adyance being made without them. 
On the 6th, Outram who had been 
holding the Aluinbagh since the 23rd 
Nov. 1^7, was withdrawn, thrown 
across the Ooomtoo, and ordered to 
push along its left bank to turn 
the first line of the enemy's works 
abul^ting unoii the river. He was 
here to hold the Iron Bridge, and 

I ireveiit the escape of the enemy, 
ly the 0th he accomplished his 
object On the same day Campbell 
assaulted and carried the Marti- 
niero. The Hecunder Bagh was 
seized on the 11th, and it was 
arranged to assault Begum Kothie, 
when nows arrived of too approach 
of Jung Bahadoor, so final opera- 
tions wore for a time stayed. The 
following description of the scone 
is by Dr. Russell, who was an eye- 
witness of it : — 

Four o’clock came, no signs of 
Jung Bahadoor. A (marter of an 
hour passed by ; the Chief walked 
up and down with one hand be- 
hind his back, and the other work- 
ing nervously, like one who is im- 
patient. At hall-past four, the 
regular cannonading close at hand 
ceased, and up rose a startling 
heavy rolling fii*e of musketiy. Wo 
all knew what it meant. The as- 
sault on the Begum Kothie was 
being delivered. Sir Colin listened 
as a hunter does to the distant cry 
of the hounds. Louder and louder 
rang the musketry. C’omo quick- 
ly Sir Jung, or you will find an 
empty tent ! Just at this moment, 
however, the agitation among the 
crowd of camp-followers, and the 
• Stand to your arms !’ warned us 
that the Maharajah was at hand, 
and in a minute or so, he made his 
appeaniuce at the end of the lane 


formed by the guard of honour, 
and walked up towards the tent in 
a very slow and dignified sort of 
strut, followed by a staff of Goor- 
khas, and accompanied by his bro- 
ther and Captain Metcalfe. Our 
eyes were fixed on him, but our 
ears were listening to the ramng 
of the fight. Sir Colin walked to 
the door of the tout, met the Maha« 
rajah, took him by the hand and 
led him inside. Then took placo a 
good (leal of bowing and salaaming 
as the Maharajah introduced his 
brother and great officers to the 
chief ; and it was some time before 
the latter was comfoi tably seated, 
with the Goorkha chief on one side, 
and his brother and the officer in 
attendance on him on the right 
hand side ; the British being on the 
left. The durbar was open. ’ 

In the midst of this assembly a 
messenger burst in and announced 
that the Begum Kothie was taken. 
The Imambarra and Kaisorba^h 
were next seized, on the 14th Luck- 
now was laid at the mercy of tho 
British and thc3 rebels forced to fly. 
Tho greatest rush was close to 
Outram’s position, the Iron Bridge, 
and it should have been stopped, 
but by strict compliance to orders 
ho would not cross. Cumpl>cll had 
told him ** not to cross if ho 
thought ho should lose a single 
man?' It was a blot upon the 
day's proceedings, and Campbell 
blamed himself for having bound 
Outram’s hands so tightly, “but 
ill spito of all self-condemnation ho 
could not bring himself to believe 
that tho spirit of his order had 
been acted up to as well as the let- 
ter.'* CampWl next retraced his 
steps to Rohilcund, and on tho 
6th of May attacked Bareilly. On 
the 7th it was captured. By the 
month of June not a city or for- 
tress of any significance remained 
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in the hands of the rebels, and the 
only work loft for Campbell to per- 
form was to reduce Oudh. This 
was commenced after the hot sea- 
son in November, and by January 
1859 the rebels, 150,000 armed 
men, had been driven into the 
Nepaul hills, and thu3 ended the 
^eat Indian mutiny. During^ it 
Campbell was so careful of bis 
troops, never unnocessarily risking 
their lives, that he was nick- 
named * Kuberdar’ — Take care. 
On the 18th of January 1859 he 
returned to Lucknow, and soon 
after wont to Simla. His health 
had broken do\ni completely,, by 
the enormous fatigue he had under- 
gone, and from a severe shock he 
received, resulting from a fall off 
his horse during almost his last 
skii'inish against the rebels. On 
the termination of the spring cam- 
paign in 1858, ho was created a 
}KiUT, and chose his title as Raron 
Clyde of Clydesdale. He returned 
to England in July 1860, and met 
with a most enthusiastic reception, 
and was honoured with a cordial 
invitation to the royal table. In 
1862 ho was made Field Marshal, 
and rceoivod an annuity of £2, OCX) 
a year from the East India Com- 
pany. Ho was al.so a Knight of the 
Star of India, and a grand officer 
of tho Legion of Honour lie had 
long been neglected and kept in 
tho back ground, and when the 
honours came he meekly bore 
them, for ho was as modest as 
he was bravo. He was very 
much hurt at having been made 
the subject of an episode in ‘ King- 
lake’s Crimea,’ and in his will ex- 
pressed a wish that no memoir 
should be written of him, or if one, 
that it should be simply of his 
military career as a plain soldier. 
His last deed of arms was a review 
of the Volunteer Force at Brighton 


on tho 21at April 1862, where, 
when tho Loudon Scottish regiment 
of which he was Colonel, marched 
past him, adorned with his own 
national emblems, he was much 
affected : He stooped eagerly 

forward over his horse’s neck, 
and then loaning back, slapped his 
saddle-bow in tune to too gmy 
strathspey which the baud paid in 
compliment both to the rifles and 
Umself. It was altogether a most 
interesting incident, and would 
have boon complete if the pipers of 
the corps had only hsid wit oiiougb 
to strike up tho pibroch as they 
passed tho flagst^L” It is said 
that on his return home from; 
Brighton bo shaved off bis mous- 
tache^ as a sign that ho bad fur 
ever retired from active service. 
On the 14th August 186C^ this lion- 
hearted old soldier with a pore and 
gentle soul, died at Qnvornmeut 
House, Chatham, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, though bo 
particularly requested a private 
interment. A bronze statue of 
Lord Clyde was erected at Glas- 
gow in 1866 — His lu^irdship was 
never married. 

DURAND, Sir Henry, was born 
in 1812, and was educated at Ad- 
discombe, where he was a cotem- 
porary of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
who proceeded to India two years 
before Durand. He entered the 
army as second-lieutenant in tho 
iioiigal Engineers, June 1828. 
Tho ship he sailed in also carried 
that great Missionary, Alexander 
Duff. It was wrecked on Dassen 
Island, and the friends wore sepa- 
rated. But only a few months be- 
fore his death, when all India con- 
gratuliited him on his well-earned 
nomination to the lieutenant Oo- 
vernship of tho I’linjaub, ho wrote 
to a friend in reply to a letter ex- 
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pressing pleasure at bis promotion, 
that he considered his career to 
be * a more flash in the pan,’ when 
ho contrasted it with the enduring 
and admirable work of Dr. Uuff.” 
The anecdote is worth preserving, 
as illustratiye of that modest ap- 
preciation /of merit which always 
accompai^s true greatness. He 
was chiefly employed in the Noith- 
west Provinces, and from 183-1 to 
38, IjLold the office of Superinteii- 
deiit 'of Feroze Shah’s Canal. Mean- 
while ho acquired an intimate 
knowledge of tho productive capa- 
cities of the North-west Provinces, 
and for his abilities was appointed 
Secretary to the Agra Board of 
llevenuo, an unprecedented ap- 
pointment for a military officor. 

When Lord Auckland deter- 
mined upon sending a British force 
into Afghanistan to ro-iiistiitc Hhuh | 
Siyah, Durand resigned his civil I 
appointment, and accompanied tho i 
force. The Bolan and Kojuck j 
passes were ascended without op- j 
position, and Caiidahar was occu- 
pied on tho 25th April 1839. Ton 
weeks after, tho army set out on its 
march to Cabool, tho Commandor-in- 
Chiof intending to capture Qhuzni 
on tho way. Ohuzni was ninety mi los 
from Cabool and 230 froraCandahar, 
and had always boon considered 
an impregnable fortress. Sir John 
Keene was told by all tho officers 
whom ho had consulted that it 
would not be defended, and as 
there was a deficiency of cattle, he 
did not bring his battering train 
on with him. On tho arrival of 
the army before its walls, it vras 
discovered that it was garrisoned 
by 3,500 Afghans, commanded b}' 
Hydcr Khan, a son of Dost 
Mahommed. After reconnoitring 
Ohuzni on tho 22nd July, Sir 
John Koono saw tho impracticabi- 
lity of buttering down tho walls 


with his field guns, and adopted a 
plan which Captain Thomson of 
the Bengal Engineers had proposed 
tho previous day. The Oomman- 
der-in-Chief inhis report says, “ In- 
stead of the tedious process of 
breaching (for which wo were ill- 
prepared) Captain Thomson under- 
took, with the assistance of Cap- 
tain Peat of tho IBombay Engineers, 
Lieutenants Durand and Macleod 
of the Bengal Engineers, and other 
officers under him (Thomson) to 
blow in the Cabool gate, the weak- 
est point, with gunpowder ; and so 
much faith did t phice in the suc- 
CI.SS of this opci -.tioTi, that niy 
plans for the assault wore imnnnli- 
ately laid down, nnd tlA orders 
given.” r 

From Abflool Uashea, a ne- 
phew of I lost Mahoinmod, who was 
bribed by Mohun Lai to turn 
traitor, Thomson gained tho infor- 
mation that all the gates had been 
built up except the Cabo()l gate. 
At midnight; 22nd July, tho “ ex- 
plosion p^irt3^” consisting of Oa]i- 
tain Peat and Lieutenants Durand 
and Macleod, accompanied by three 
seij cants and eighteen men of the 
native Sappers, cariying 3e0 lbs of 
' powder in twelve sand bags with a 
hose of 72 foot and portfire, moved 
I off. Captain Thomson in his Re- 
port Sii\"s, “Tho explosion partj^ 
marched steadily on, headed by 
Tiioutonant Durand.” On him de- 
volved the critical task of laying 
tho bags and lighting the portfire. 
Through a chink in tho gate, he 
saw that there was a light and a 
guard immediately behind it, and 
there wore no interior obstacles of 
importance to deaden tho force of 
an explosion. Hough sa^^s, “ Du- 
rand was obliged to scrape the hose 
\vith his finger nails, finding tho 
powder failed to ignite on the first 
apidication of the portfire.” Im- 
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mediately the train was fired, the 
carrying party retired. The effect 
was as frightful as it was sudden. 
Not only was the gate destroyed, 
but a considerable portion of the 
roof of the square building in which 
it was placed was brought down. 
The bugle sounded the advance, 
and the advance companies led by 
the gallant Colonel Dennie, who 
subsequently fell at Jellalabad, 
rushed into the gateway, whore 
they met with a determined resist- 
fince from the Afghans. After a 
desperates attack, Ghuziii was won. 

After a furlough in England. 
Durand was engaged in the second 
Sikh war of 1848^-49. Ho was not 
present at the actions of Raninug- 
gur and Sadoolapore, hut joined 
Tiord Oough’a army before the 
field of Olii Ilian wallah, and took a 
jiai't ill the crowning victory of 
Guzerat. Eor his services, he was 
raised to the rank of Brovot-Major, 
7th Juno 1849, luid received the 
war medal and two clasps. He 
was next appointed political 
agent at Sindian’s court at Gwa- 
lior, find his management of the 
delicate complications of Mahrat- 
tah politics was characterised by 
“ consummate skill.” While hold- 
ing this post he contributed an 
able and exhaustive essay to the 
Valcidta Jfevinv, Vol. XIV, on 
Central India politics. lie was 
next transfern^d to Bhopal, and in 
1843 was promot(!d to the llosi- 
deucy at Nagporo, from whence he 
contributed largely to the Calcutta 
Jtevinn, In the latter part of 18:»3. 
ho w’ont to England, and returned 
again to India in 1 856, having at- 
tained his Lieut.-Coloneley on the 
29th April, Shortly before the 
mutiny broke out, Durand was ap- 
pointed acting Political Agent at 
the court of Holkar at Indore, 
where his position became a difli- 


cult ono on account of the doubt- 
ful fidelity of tho Mahrattah chief- 
tain. On the Ist July 1857, Indore 
became tlio scene of massacre and 
arson, and Durand wrote to Colo- 
nel Platt, commanding nt Mhow, 
fourteen miles distant: “Please 
send the European battery over 
sharp. Holkar has attacked us at 
tho Rosidoncy.'* Colonel Platt 
imuiodiatoly dispatched Captain 
Hungorford with his battery of 
artillery, who received a counter- 
order on tho road, stating that tho 
Europeans had boon massacred, 
and that Durand had retired with 
a nmall body of Sikh cavalr}" of tho 
Bhopal contiiigont. Tho news was 
only too trui^ — thirty -four men, 
women, and childron had been inu)*- 
dorod in cold blood. 1 hirand escaped 
with his wife, Captain and Mrs. 
Shakosponr, and thirty-one Euro- 
pean onicors, civilians, ladies and 
childron, who mado their way to 
Bombay in tho second week of July. 
Ho hero used every exertion in 
inducing the Government to sinid 
a force to restore order and cheek 
tho contagion of insun'oetion. 
Some blame has been attached to 
Durand for having left Indore so 
precipitately, but ho had no other 
course* open when ho believed that 
tho Maharajah was disaffected. It 
turned out afterwards however that 
Holkar was loyal, and as a proof 
of his sincerity ho sent his treasure, 
amounting to 24 lacs of rupees 
into the fort of Mhow, 
and also sent tho balance (somo 
1*40,000, or £50,000) belonging to 
Government, loft at tho Residency, 
to the same place of safety. But 
his trof»ps woTo entirely beyond his 
control. On the 2nd August, Du- 
rand accompanied the moveable 
column known as tho Mhow Field 
Force under Brigadier Charles S. 
Stuart. Tho Europeans in Mhow, 
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where mutiny had broken out alfio, 
wore rescued, and after the reduc- 
tion of tho followers of the Rajah 
of Dhar and other military opera* 
tions at Neemuch and Mundisore, 
Durand was summoned to Cal- 
cutta, as Sir Robei't Hamilton, for 
whom ho was acting as the Go- 
vernor- Oenorars Agent in Central 
India, had returned from furlough 
to Europe. In recognition of Du- 
rand's services, tho India Mutiny 
iriedal, and a C. Ji ship, was confer- 
red \ipon him and ho was promoted 
to a Brevet Colonelcy. On the trans- 
fer of India from tho East India Com- 
2 )any to tho Cvrown, Lord Canning 
sent Durand to England to confer 
with the authorities regarding tho 
reconstnictioiL of the Indian army. 
In connection with this, it is well 
known that Durand did not ap- 
2 )rove of tho cuinbr()UH and costly 
Stair Corps of tlio three 1 ‘residen- 
cies. In England ho obtained a 
seat in tho Council lU’osiiled over 
by Ijord Stanley, the first Secre- 
tary of State for India, and held it 
for throe years, lu IHUl, ho gono- 
rously resigned it to make room 
for tlie war-worn old soldier. Out- 
ram. I^lr.s. Durand died from the 
shock caused to her nervous sys- 
tem by the terrible events of tho 
Indian mutiny, and Durand on 
this hi»last visit to l^higland. mar- 
ried tho widow t»f the Rev. II. S. 
roh'hamptoii. In 18(52, ho wa.s 
af|:ain out in India filling the post 
of Secretary to Lord Canning, 
which w'as an un procodon ted ap- 
ointment for a military oflicor, 
ut Durand’s porforinancc'ef his re- 
sponsible duties amply justified tho 
selection. In 1865 he was promoted 
to tho office of military member 
of the Governor (Jeneral s Council, 
on tho uppoiutment of Sir Ihjbert 
Napier toeoinnmnd of the Bombay 
Army, (hi tho 5th of May 1876, 


Durand was appointed Lieatonant- 
Govenior of tho Punjaub. 

“On the 3lBt December 1870, 
Sir Henry Durand reached Tonk 
in the Dora Ismail Khan district 
on the extreme western border. 
His intention was to inspect the 
new chain of outposts which had 
been constructed ix)ncath the hills 
to overawe the Waziris who during 
the last year had given some trou- 
ble by frequent petty raids and 
plundering expeditions into British 
territory.’* 

“ At five in the afternoon he left 
camp to inspect the Tonk fort, and 
to visit tho town and gaixleus of 
tho Nawab outside tho walls. Af- 
ter inspecting tho fort, the Lieute- 
nant Governor mounted his ele- 
phant, on which ho invited tho 
Nawab of Tonk to seat himself. 
On a second olephaiit wore Bi-iga- 
dier-G unoral Keyes, C. B., Com- 
luanding tho Frontier Force ; Liou- 
. tenant Colonel Black, Military Se- 
[ cretary ; Lieutenant Colonel Gra- 
hnni, Commissioner of tho Derajat 
l)i vision ; C’olonel Muclagaii. R.E., 
Seeretary to Govcmniont, Dopart- 
innit Public Work.s ; and Major 
Kennedy, Commanding 2nd Pun- 
jab (’avalry. Tho lauutonuiit-Go- 
vurnor jirocooded towards the town, 
and at tho gate was asked by tbn 
Nawab wliother ho would not first 
se<» the gardens, to which ho agreed, 
and having passed through them, 
luturnud to the town, which is a 
small poverty stricken place, sur- 
rounded with a mud wall. Tho 
entrance consists of a double cover- 
ed gateway, ouo door being at right 
angles to the other, and tho en- 
closure having buildings above it. 
Tho first gateway was about 13 
feet in height and was just able to 
admit the elephant, without the 
persons in tho howdah having to 
stoo}). But within the enclosure 
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the ground roso rapidly, and the 
height of the second doorway was 
not more than I0| feet, or not 
sufficient to allow the elephant with 
au empty howdah to pass. Tho 
Nawab of Tonk states that he told 
the Lieutenant-Oovernor more than 
once on approaching the eiitrunce 
that the gateway was too low to 
admit an elephant, but this Sir 
Henry Durand could not have 
hoard. Half way through tho ou- 
closuro it became evident that 
there was not room to pass, and Sir 
floury Durand called to the ma- 
hout to take care. Tho man seeing 
there was barely spsic<? to turn 
round tried to force the elephant 
to sit, but at this moment the top 
of the howdah touched tho contro 
beam of tlvo enclosure ; the ele- 
phant fooling a pressure on his 
buck stepped quickly forward. 
His driver being unable to atop 
him, tho howdah caught tho liutol 
of tho doorway, and 8ir Henry 
Durand was thrown violently out, 
falling on liis face oii a low mud 
wall just outside tho gate. Tho 
Nawab of Tonk was struck by tho 
howdah and tho beam, and fell 
back in tho howdah, but was not 
thrown out. Sir Henry Durand 
was taken up insensible, with blood 
pouring fi*om his mouth and nose, 
and was placed on a bod and car- 
ried into camp, distant about a 
mile and a half. Thither tho Na- 
wab was also brought. It was 
impossible at first to ascortain tho 
extont of tho injuries which tho 
Lieutenant Governor had received. 
All night ho remained uncon- 
.scious or almost so, and his lower 
limbs wore completely paralyzed. 
Towards morning ho became sensi- 
ble, and Wiis able to swallow, but 
the symptoms were otherwise most 
unfavourable. His breathing was 
difficult and choked, and the paraly- 


sis which was complete in tho 
lower part of the body, partially 
extended to his upper liinbs, which 
he was scarcely able to move. Dr. 
Holmes, of tho Sikh Infantry, and 
Dr. Skeoii, in Moilical Charge of 
tho Camp, wore, in attondauco ou 
Sir Henry I^urand ; and Dr. Cour- 
teney, the Civil Surgeon of Dora 
Ismail Khan, who laid boon sum- 
moned immediately tho accident 
took place, arrived early in tho morn- 
ing of tho 1st January 1871. Some 
hope was at first oiitortaiued that 
tho paralysis might pass away, be- 
ing onlj" the result of the shock of 
the fall, and that no dangerous or 
fatal injuries had boon caused ; but 
about H p. M. the Lieutenant Qo- 
vornor became rapidly weaker ; his 
breathing ber^amo more difficult, 
and it was ovidemt that ho was 
sinking fast. The medical men 
considered it right to toll liim that 
there was no hope of his recovery, 
and that ho i)robably would not 
live out tho night. This annouuco- 
inont did not appear ti> disturb Sir 
1 1 enry Durand, whoso first thought 
was of his work, and of sending 
information to tho Government of 
India, of his About eight 

in tho ovoniiig ho died without 
pain, having boon conscious till 
within a shorii time of his death.” 

“ Tho grave of .Sir Henry Durand 
is at tho oa.st end of the Dora 
Ismail Khaii church, and is the 
only grave in the church enclo- 
sure.’* 

His widow hr boon granted a 

F ension of £400 a year. Sir Henry 
)urand died in the zenith of his 
fame. Ho was a Christian in th<3 
highest sense of tho word, a gal- 
lant soldier, a keen statesman and 
a man universally respected. 

TIIACKWELL, Sm JosKvn, G. C. 
13., iv. IJ., a distinguished llritish 
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OeiLcral, was boru on the 1st of 
February 1781 and served in the 
latter part of the Irish rebellion. 
He obtained a cornctc\% by pur- 
chase , i n the 1 3 th ^ Hussars, in 
1800, and remained in that cori)8 
for thirty-one yep-rs, during the 
lost seven of which he held com- 
mand. H e went through the Pen- 
insular war, and at AVaterloo ho 
received several wounds, lost his 
loft arm, and had two horses 
shot under him. His conduct oh • 
that field is thus described, ‘‘ Sir ' 
Joseph was wounde<l in what the 
doctors call the fore arm of his left 
arm. This, one wouhl suppose, 
would stop most men, but no, ho 
instantly seized his bridle with his 
mouth, and still dashed on at the 
head of his men — tn eluirgo the 
ciieiiky. Another shot took effect 
luckily on the lum already wound- 
ed, about tc?n inches higher up/* 
and amputation became u*?cossfiry. 

Ho served with groat distinction 
in India, commanding the cavahy 
in the first Afghan war, as well as j 
at Gwalior and in tlio two Sikli : 
campaigns. On the field of Sobraon, j 
ho discovered gii opening in the i 
Sikh eiitreiichments under a lieavy 
fiiv, and led the Jrd Light Dra- 
goons ill single filo through it. 

110 was second in command under 
Lord Gough at the battles of llani- 
nuggor,Siidoolapore,Chi1liauwa1hih 
and Giizerat, and rocoivod tlie 
thanks of tho H ouse of Commons 
on three ooiuisions. He died on 
tho 8th of April, ISot). Ho was the 
author of a Narrative of the Soooiul 
Sikh war, 1848— puj>li.s)ied in 
1851. 

JGNES, Sia William, was born 

111 liondoii on tlio 28th of Sept. 
1740. Ills father was an eminent 
luathomuiician and an iiitiinato 
friend of Sir J. Newton, and the 


author of several mathematical 
works. He died when his son was 
only three years old, and conse- 
quently the care of the child’s ear- 
ly education devolved upon his 
mother, who was a remarlmbly iu- 
tolligont and sensible woman. Aa 
aiiocdoto is related by Lord Tcigu- 
mouth which proves what a really 
clever woman she was. During 
her husband’s last and fatal illness, 
an injudicious friend wrote a let- 
ter sympathising with him in his 
painful and dangerous state. Per- 
ceiving tho nature of its contents, 
and naturally supposing it would 
have a bail effect upon the patient, 
she began to read to him — but 
quite an imaginary* letter, of her 
own composition, as she wont 
along, in which slio introduced 
topics both cheering and suited to 
his taste. 

She initiated Jones into the mys- 
lorioH of letters when ho was three 
years of age, and ho could read 
any English book freely at four, 
and was able to recite some of tho 
mofrt popular pieces of Shakespear. 
The aii.swer ho ruCHived to every in- 
(juisitive question, was “ Unul and 
yvit will kvoiv^'^ and “totheobsor- 
vanoo of this maxim he always ac- 
knowledged himself indebted for 
his future attainments.” In his 
sixth year ho began tho study of 
liaiin, but as it was distasteful to 
him at tho time, his mother judici- 
ously allowed him to give it over 
tomporaril}". At tho ago of seven 
he was sent to the Grammar- School 
at Harrow, and notwithstanding 
two accidents which befel him in 
succession — tho one a broken thigh 
bone by a fall from a tree, and tho 
other an affection of the eyes, 
which suspended his studies for a 
twelvemonth, — he surpassed all his 
school fellows in learning. Ho wsis 
treutod with great severity by one 
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of his teachers, who was jealous of 
the abilities with which Jones wab 
gifted, but tho head-master at the 
time, Dr. Thackeray, had a high 
opinion of him, and used to say 
that if J ones wore loft nuked and 
friciulloss on Salisbury Plain, ho 
W’ould nevortheloas find tho road 
to fame and riches.” Dr. Sumuer 
succeeded Thackeray, and had an 
equally higii opinion of Jones ; 
ho declared “that Jones know 
more Greek than himself, and was 
a great or ])roficicut in tho idiom of 
that language.” During his last 
tw«» years at Harrow, besides de- 
voting a considerable portion of 
his time to composition in Latin, 
Greek and English, ho learned tho 
Arabic characters, and made some 
progress in Hebrew. Some of hisju- 
voiiilo pieces have boon printed in 
tho fragment of a work which ho 
began at school, named ‘ Limou.* 
Ho devoted tho vacations to the 
study of Pronch and Italian. 

In his Bovontoonth year, ho was 
removed to tho university of Ox- 
ford, where, after tho residence of a 
few months at tho univorsity, on 
the 31st October 1701, Mr. Jones 
was unanimously oloctod ono of tho 
four Rcliolars on tho foundation of 
Sir Simon Bonnot, to whoso niuni- 
ficenc,(i ho was over proud to ac- 
knowledge hm oliljgalioiis. Having 
met with a Syrian in London 
iianiod Mirza, Joti os persuaded him 
t«> remove to Oxford, ho himself 
becoming responsible for his sup- 
port, though then almost entirely 
dopondont on his scholarship, and 
from this period ho added tho study 
of the Arabic and Persian hinguagos 
to the ordiTiarj*^ duties of tho uuivor- 
sity, making ra]nd progress in 
thorn. Hero during his vacations 
he road tho best authors in Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese. Jones had 
been littlo more than two years at 


Oxford whon ho roceivod an offer 
from tho family of Earl Spencer, to 
become tutor to Lord Althorpe, 
which appointment ho accepted 
after some hesitation. Ho held 
it up to 17(58, and it afforded him 
many opportunities of visiting 
the continent, by which ho was 
fully prepared to derive ©very 
possible benefit. About tho end 
of 17(56, ho began his Com- 
mentary on Asiatic Poetry* 
written in Latin, which ho com- 
pleted by the following sumraor, 
during which ho also copied an 
Arabic manuscript on Egypt and 
. the Nile, and tho keys of the Chinese 
language. 

At last tho time arrived when 
ho was to appear boforo tho 
world as a distinguished Oriontal 
scholar. Tho king of Donmark on 
a visit to England in 1768 brought 
with him an Arabic mahusoript, 
consisting of a “Life of Nadir 
Shah,” and thi*ough tho Secretary 
of Stato applied to Jonos to trans- 
late it into French : this transla- 
tion wm published in 1770, with 
a treatise on Oriontal poetry, in 
which ho translated sovoral of tho 
Odes of Hafiz into French vorso. 
In tho following year ho brought 
out a Grammar of tho Persian 
laiiguag<j, which has since been 
republishod with many additions 
and improvomonts by tho late pro- 
fessor Leo, of (’ambridge. Jonos 
replied anonymously to Anquotil 
du IVsrron, in French, 1771, who 
had attacked tho University of 
Oxford and Homo of its moinbers 
in his introduction to the “ Zend- 
A vesta. ” Tho reply was written i n 
such excellent Pronch, that Biorn 
Sthal, a Swedish orientalist, says 
“ that ho had known many French’ 

• It was reprinted by Eichhorii, at 
Leipzig, 1776. 
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men so far mistaken in the writer 
as to ascribe it to some heUesprit of 
Paris/' 

Jones had, some time before 
leavinp^the Spencer family, devoted 
himself to the study and practice of 
the law, and on the 19th Se|^ember 
1770, was admitted into the Temple. 
He was successful as a barrister, 
but never ^ve his whole heart to 
the profession. His first great 
ambition was to get into parliament, 
but ho failed. In the 8th vol. of 
his works (8vo. edn.) will be found 
the following articles shewing his 
opinions on political subjects ; 

‘ Knquiry into the legal mode of 
suppressing Riots,’ * Speech to the 
assembled inhabitants of Middle- 
sex, etc,’ ‘ Plan of a National De- 
fence,' * Principles of Government.* 

Having failed to enter Parliament, 
his next great ambition was to 
obtain a judicial appointment in 
India, whore ho would bo able to 
prosecute his Oriental studios under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
and acquire a fortune by which he 
might bo enabled to got into parlia- 
ment and devote his whole time to 
politics, abandoning the distractions 
of a forensic lifo. 

In 1780-81, Jonos translated the 
Moallakat^ or seven poems suspend- 
ed in the temple of Mecca, which 
were compiled previous to Mahom- 
mod’s time, and are the chief lite- 
rary records of the ante-Mahom- 
medan stato of Arabia. 

Through the influence of Lord 
Ashburton, Jones received the 
much coveted appointment of a 
puisne Jndgo of the Siiprome Court 
of Port William, Calcutta, in 1783, 
where ho arrived in September of 
tho same year, with Lady Jones, 
(Miss Shipley, tho oldest daughter 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph, whom 
ho became much attached to early 
in life, and married on receiving his 


Indian rapointment and knight- 
hood). Me was welcomed in India 
by all Oriental 8cholars,for his repu- 
tation had preceded his arrival, and 
his first great work was the organi- 
zation of the Asiatic Society, which 
has been the means of collecting an 
enormous amount of valuable and 
interesting information regarding 
the lan^ages, manners, history, 
geography, chronology,, zoology, 
geology, archoBology and botany 
of India and Asia generally.. Jones 
was the illustrious founder of this 
Society, and ho contributed the 
following treatises to tho first four 
volumes of the “ Asiatic Research- 
es/’ Eleven ‘Anniversary Dis- 
courses’ on tho diiforent Tiations of 
Asia, etc,* ‘A Dissertation on tho 
Orthography of Asiatic words in 
Roman letters,’ ‘ On the Gods of 
Greece, Italy and India,’ ‘ On the 
Chronology of tho Hindus/ ‘ On 
tho Antiqiiity of tho Indian 
Zodiac,’ ‘On the second classical 
Book of the Chinese,' ‘ On the 
musical modes of the Hindus,’ 
‘ (.)u tho Mystical Poetry of the 
Persians and Hindus,’ containing 
a translation of the Gltagovlnda 
by Jayadeva, which is a Pastoral 
Drama of “ the loves of Krishna 
and Radha, or tho reciprocal at- 
traction between the divine good- 
ness and the human soul.” ‘ On 
tho Indian game of Chess, or 
Chaturanga,’ in which the Brah- 
mins of Bengal formerly excelled. 
‘ The design of a treatise on tho 
plants of India.’ 

During the first throe or four 
years of his residence in Calcutta, 
tho study of Sanscrit principally 
engaged his attention. No ox- 
pouso or labour was spared. He 
paid his Pundit Ram Lochan, a 
Vaidya, Rupees 500 a month for 
teaching him Sanscrit. When he 
had attained a sufficient knowledge 
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of the language, he proposed to the 
Government to publish a couious 
digest of Hindoo and Manom- 
medan law, offering to superintend 
the compilation, and to tmnslate 
it. Ho laboured for many ^^cars 
at this work: it remained un- 
finished at the time of his death, 
and Mr. Colebroke completed it. 

Jones was one of the first to 
throw open Cho portals of Hindu 
Law to Englishmen, and also to 
remove the stigma that “ litera- 
ture in India is to Europeans an ex- 
otic,” and since thou llalhed, Wil- 
kins, Wilford, Gladwin. Harrington, 
Leyden, Colebrooko, liumsden and 
others have emulated his example, 
and form a brilliant posac of Orient- 
alists. 

The laws of Manu were trans- 
lated b}^ Jones from the Sanscrit 
and published separately in 1794. 
The last edition was published 
in Madras in 1863, edited by the 
Rev. P. Percival. Jones translated 
Sakoontala, or the Fatal Ring, a 
Hindu drama by Kalidasa, who has 
not been inaptly termed the Shakes- 
pear of India. It first ^peared in 
Calcutta in 1789. The Ilitopadesa 
was also translated by Jones ; and 
it is now translated into more than 
twenty languages. His volumi- 
nous and erudite writings was a 
Herculean task, of which Camp- 
bell makes the following roinark : 

In the course of a short life 
Sir W. Joiic.s ac<iuircd a degree 
of knowledge which the ordinary 
faculties of msn, if they wore bless- 
ed with antediluvian longevity, 
could scarcely hope to surpass.” 
But while engaged in this indefa- 
tigable pursuit of literature, he 
never neglected his duties as a 
judge, and Lord Toiramouth re- 
marks, ‘‘the inflexible integrity 
with which he discharged the so- 
lemn duty of this station, will long 


be remembered in Calcutta both 
by Europeans and natives.” 

Ijady Jones went to Ihiglaud on 
account of ill-health in 1793, and 
Jones hoped to follow her shortly. 
His work on Hindu law was what 
detained him in India. He wished 
to finish it, and bo could only do Bp 
in the midst of his Pundits — but it 
was otherwise ordained. He called 
on Lord Toignmouth on the 20th 
April 1704, and stated that he was 
returning homo to take Home medi- 
cine as ho was not fooling well. He 
did not suppose himself to be as 
ill as he roall}^ was, and a medical 
, attendant was not called for seve- 
ral days. On the 27 th Lord Toign- 
mouth was sent for, just in timo 
to see him die. “ Ho was lying on 
his bed in n posture of meditation ; 
and the only symptom of remain- 
ing life was a small degree of mo- 
tion in the heart, which after a 
few seconds ceased, and ho expired 
without a pang or groan.” Jones 
was an a<lhoront of the old 
classical school, and was unfortu- 
nately not afollower of Bentley ; it is 
not too much therefore to say that 
all his labours are at present com- 
pletely obsolete. His translation 
of Manu is an authority in Indian 
Law Courts,, because there is no 
other ; it is entirely iincritical and 
follows servilely a commentator 
whoso object was not to put his text 
ill its true light, but to explain 
away contradictions and statements 
which did not agree with the 
Hinduism of his own day. His 
views about the relations of India 
and Egypt and about Indian chro- 
nolog>% now-a-days excite a smile 
and only servo to prove the futility 
of mere learning unaided by the 
critical spirit. He did much m his 
day to advance the study of Sanscrit, 
and his name will always for this 
reason preserve a title to respect. 
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His chief scientific achievements 
are — the introduction of an accu* 
rate and scientific system of trans- 
literating: Oriental languages, and 
his identification of Sandracoptus 
with Chaiidragupta, a fact which 
has become the foundation of 
Indian chronology. His system 
of spelling Hinmi names is now 
adopted by the Asiatic Societies 
of London, Calcutta, Bombay, 
and almost all the Clontinental So- 
cieties. Professor Wilson remarks 
of it, “ though Sir W. Jones’ sys- 
tem does not express sounds as 
well as G-ilchrist’s, it is constructed 
on more philosophic principles, is 
more easily comprehended by the 
Orientalists of continontal Europe, 
and is more accurately adapted to 
the analogies of the Dovun&gari 
alphabet.”^ 

In addition to tho works already 
mentioned, Jones translated Isams, 
and two Mahounueduii law tracts, 
‘On tho Law of Inheritance, and of 
Succession to tho property of Intes- 
tates ;* ‘ Talcs and Fables by 

Nissami;’ ‘Two Hymns to Frucriti;' 

‘ Extracts from tlio Vedas.’ 

A complete edition of Jonos* 
works was published in 6 vols. 
4to, 1799, and in 13 vols., 8vo. 
1807, with a memoir by Lord Toign- 
moutb. 

Tho following anecdote with re- 
fei-onco to Jonos at Harrow is taken 
from tho Annual Obituary 1817. 
“ A rumour having lately prevailed 
that his name, cut wi& his own 
hand on a pannel, was still oxtant. 
Dr. Butler, the present (in 1817) 
Archididascalus, otfored a prize- 
book to any boy who should dis- 
cover it. This was at length ef- 
fi^ted by a youth of the name of 
Platt, after having long eluded the 
search of others, mm the modesty 
of the form, and size of tho letters. 
It is now protected by a square, 


which, like the name, is coloured 
black for tho purpose of designa- 
tion.” 

FRASER, Lieutenant- General 
John, sorted throughout the Penin- 
sular war, came to Ceylon in 18M, 
and was employed in tho field 
throughout the whole of tho Kan- 
diau reboUion in Ceylon in 1817-18 
as aide de- camp to tho Commander 
of the Forces. During a period of 
forty-eight years, ho never left tho 
island but onco, on six months* 
leave to tho (/jipo of Cood Hope. 
He had considorablw landed pro- 
perty* in Ceylon, and his nairie will 
always be associatoti with tho topo- 
graphical labours which rosultediii 
tho first real ly good map of Ceylon, 
Ho died Jit Kandy, Ceylon, while 
holding the post of Colonel of the 
37th Rogiiiiont, ou tho 29th of May 
1862, 

DENISON, LlEirTENANT-GENERAL 
Sir William Thomas, K.C.B., 
K. E., born 1804. Jlo was ediioatod 
at Eton and entered tho service in 
March IS 26 ; becaino Lieutenant in 
Juno 1830; Captain in November 
1841 ; Msvjor in Juno 1851; Lieu- 
tenant OjIouoI in December 1851; 
Colonel in J )ocoTnber 1857 ; Major- 
General in November 1868; and 
Lieutenaut-Oouoral in November 
1870. 

He was appointed Governor of 
vanDiemaD’s Land in June 1846; 

1 Govc'ruor-Gonoral of New Boutfai 
Wales in Septombor 1854 ; Qovorn- 
orof Madi'as from November 1860 to 
March 1866, and acted as VicoTOy of 
India from the death of Lord Elgin 
to the arrival of his successor in 
January 1864. Ho returned to 
England in April 1 866, and died on 
tho 12th January 1871, at the 
Observatory, East Sheen, aged 66. 
Ho never took kindly to India or 
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its people, and in a work which I 
proceeded from his pen shortly be- 
fore his death, VariiUts of Vivenyal 
Lifty 2 voJs , — he made public his 
narrow estimate of the native 
character. 

Ho was not popular as a public 
man ; ho was charitable to a fault, 
blulf and injudiciously frank ami 
outspoken, which in itself invited 
hostility. All his measures and oven 
his faults were charactoviscKl by 
sterlinp: honesty of purpose. 1 1 is 
private life was unimpeachable, and 
lie was singularly happy in his 
domestic relations. 

DEALTIIY, Thomas, D.D., ttiird 
Bishop of Madras, was born near 
Bontefract in Yorkshire in thc3 year 
179d. lie was educated at Bt. 
Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge, and 
jiftorwards ho held the (hiracy of 
Bt. Peter’s Church in that town. 
His oariiestncss and ability as a 
preacher soon attracted the notice 
of the Hov. (J. Bimoon, who induced 
him to accept a chaplaincy in tho 
jlou’blo East India Company’s 
service. Ho came to India early 
in tho year 1821), and was at once 
a])pointcd to tho charge of tho old, 
or Mission Church in ( /alcutta. Ho 
held this appointnumt during tho 
whole of his sorvieo as Chaplain, 
rarely being absent even for a day. 

Tho in 11 lie lice which ho gained 
as a Piist<jr has never boon surpass- 
ed, even if equalled, in this country. 
Many of tho most iiifluontial inha- 
bitants of Calcutta were iiiemborH 
of his congregation. Tho average 
number of his communicants was 
from throe to four hundred. 

His zeal and success did not 
escape tho observation of Bishop 
Wilson, who conferred on him tho 
Archdeaconry of Calcutta in 1835, 
rendered vacant by the promotion 
of Archdeacon Oorrie to the see of 
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Madras. As Archdeacon ho won the 
lasting friendship of Bishop Wil- 
son, with whom he becaiuo closely 
ossociatcMi, as wi^U as the regard and 
esteem of Uio clergy t>f tho Dio(*.oso. 
Ho did much for the promotion of 
the cause of Mis.si<ii;s tl>r many years, 
lining the ollice of Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Church Missionary 
Society. In the year 1848 he i*o- 
signed the ministerial chargi' lie 
had so long held, and returiu'd to 
Ihigland amid the regrets of tho 
ccingivgatioii of tho Old (Imreh, 
On his arrival in England ho Avaa 
:ip]ioiuted iiiciimbi'jit. of St. Jolm's, 
Bedford Uow, whioJi had becomo 
vacant by tho secc^ssioii of tho 
Hon’ble and Uev. Baptist W. N(»el. 
Ho only hold this charge for nhout 
a year, for in 1H4S), he was utlerod 
tho Bishopric of Madras, and im- 
modiutoly relumed to India. In 
his higher ollice he set an oxamplo 
^ tho chirgy of unsparing luliour 
in the causo nearest his heart. 
His liberal and gonial disposition 
won for him widoHjiread este<.>m and 
aifectiou. In the year 185(), at the 
urgent request of his now aged and 
inlirm friend Bisliop Wilson, ho 
umh'T’took the visitation of the vast 
diocese of < Calcutta. During tho 
latter half of that yeaj* ami tho 
former portion of he was 

journeying from station to station 
iu Bengal and the Upper Provinces. 
Bcarcely had ho com]>leiod liis toiu* 
and returned to his own Prosidoucy, 
whetu the mutiny broke out, deso- 
lating so many phicos which ho 
had lately visitc^d, aiid turning 
scenes of peace to scenes of blood- 
shed and horror. Bovoral of tho 
Churches ho hail consocratod wero 
destroyed, and many an old friend 
with whom ho had recently renewed 
hi.s intimacy, perished. These sad 
events came homo to his heart with 
peculiar force, and though he was 
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never laid aside from duty, yet the 
effects of his grief were evident to 
those who knew him best. 

• In the year 1861, while on visi- 
tation in the North-Eastern part 
of his Diocese, he injured his 
foot and soon after his return to 
his house in Madras the injury 
assuTiJod a fatal character. Ho 
peacefully breathed his last on the 
5th of March 1861. 

TOD,LlEUTENANT-ConONEnJAMES, 
was a native of Scotland, and was 
born about the year 1782. At the 
age of seventeen ho left England 
fc»r India and obtained a commis- 
sion in the 2nd Bengal European 
Regiment. From thence ho vo- 
lunteered for the Molucca Isles. 
In 1805, ho was. a subaltern in the 
subsidiary force at Gwalior, whore 
he was attached to the embassy of 
Mr. Gnome Mercer, which was 
sent to the camp of Sindia in 1806, 
thon seated among the ruins of 
Mewar. This beautiful country 
(UajpootarRi) b(?cnme tlu3 scone of 
his future oiHeial labours. It was 
rich in those objects and re- 
collections which gratify tho aiiti- 
ijiiury, so it suited him well, fur ho 
had a strong taste for geographical, 
historical and archieolo^cal pur- 
suits. The country itself had been 
for years tho sceno of Mahrattah 
oppression (vide Wellesley, Bar- 
low, Hastings.) Almost immedi- 
ately on his arrival there, ho began 
its survey and made a map which 
was printed in 1815, and proved of 
vast utility to Government, being 
made one of the foundations of 
Lord Hastings plan of operations in 
1817-18. He bestowed upon it tho 
name of Central India, which it 
still retains. Previous to its publi- 
cation, Bajpootana was almost a 
total blank in the map of India. 

In 1817, Tod was appointed 


Political Agent of Govomment, 
having the sole control over the 
five principal states of Bajast’han, 
Mewar, Marwar, Jessulmer, Dotah, 
and Boondi. 3^s high appoint^ 
mont gave umbrage to Sir David 
Ochterlony, who was surrounded 
by natives, who poured into his ears 
calumnies upon the purity of Tod’s 
political conduct, to which Bishop 
Hebor in his Journal, though with 
ample concession, indiscreetly al- 
ludes, thus : “ His (Colonel Tod’s) 
misfortune was that, in consequence 
of his favouring tho native princes 
so much, the Government of Cal- 
cutta wore led to suspect him of 
corruption; they are, now I believe, 
well satisfied that their suspicions 
were groundless.” 

The remark gave much pain to 
the sensitives mind of Colonel Tod. 
His AnnaU of Rajast'han show 
the results of his administration, as 
restorer of Bajpootana. Tho people 
wore deeply attached to him, as 
Hebor continues to observe, *‘His 
name appears to bo held in a degree 
of alFeotiou and respect by all tho 
up 2 )er and middling classes of 
society highly honourable to him.” 
Speaking of Bhoelwara, which Tod 
had almost re-created, ho says, “ in 
fact, as one of tho merchants who 
called on me said, ‘ It ought to bo 
called Todgunge; but there is no 
need, for we shall never forgot him.’ 
The fact is that the place was caUed 
Todgungey but the name was with- 
draw at the instance of Tod 
himself. 

“ In the year 1822, after two-and- 
twenty years of service, eighteen of 
them spent amongst the Rajpoots of 
Western India, and five as Political 
Agent, Colonel Tod’s shattered 
health called upon him imperatively 
to suspend his toils and quit the 
climate of India. But the ruling 
passion forbade him to proceed 
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direct to the port of embarkatiou. 
In 1819, he had completed the cLr- 
ciiit of Marwar, visiting its capital, 
Joudpoor, via Komulincr, thence 
returning by Maii'ta and Ajmer to 
Oodipoor. Next year, ho visited 
Kotah and Boondi, the latter of 
which he revisited in 18‘21, having 
received intelligence of the death of 
his friend the Eao Uaja, Ram Sing, 
who had left Colonel Tod guardian 
of his infant son, tho prince of the 
Haras. Ho returned to Oodipoor 
in March 1822, and took linal leave 
of tho valley in Juno of that year, 
lie proceeded across the Aravulli 
to Mount Aboo, and inspected the 
wonders of that sacred place. He 
discovered tho ruins of an ancient 
city in tho skirts of Marwar ; ex- 
plored the ancient city of Anhul- 
warra, tho capital of the Balhara 
sovereigns ; crossed the peninsula 
of Saurashtra to its extreme west- 
ern point, visiting in his way Put- 
tun Somnath and its celebrated 
temple, and the Jain shrines of 
Girnar ; and embarked for England, 
at Bombay, in tho early part of 
1823.” 

This last journey ho made tho 
subject of another work, which ho 
just lived to complete, ‘^Travels in 
Western India.” Tod had been 
suffering for some time from a com- 
plaint in tho chest. He was seized 
with apoplexy on the Idth Novem- 
ber 1835 while transacting business 
at his bankers, and after tho first 
15 minutes, lay speechless and un- 
conscious for 27 hours, and expired 
on tho afternoon of the 1 7th. He 
acted for some time as Secretary 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. H!e 
left a widow and a young family. 

WOLFF, Joseph, I), n. , the cele- 
brated traveller, and missionary to 
the Jews, was the sou of a Jewish 
Rabbi, and was bom at Woilers- 


bacb, near Bamberg, in 1795. At 
a very early age he had a wish to 
become a " Christian ; ami after 
studying at Stuttgart and Bambei*g, 
getting turned out of doors by lus 
fViends, and wandering about in 
South Germany teaching Hebrew 
f^r bread, he was rocoivoil into the 
church of Romo at Prague in 1812. 
Ho had almidy become acipiaiiited 
with Ooefhe and Voss ; and at 
Vienna, where be entered the iini- 
vorsity, he made tho acquaintance 
of Professor John, You irainmor, 
Friedrich von Schlogel, Theodore 
Kdrnor, and the general of tho Ro- 
domptorists, lloffbauer. lie was 
much influenced hy his friend 
(?ount voii Stolberg, and Bishop 
Soih'r. After continuing his studies 
at Tiihingon ho wnmi, in 1818, to 
Romo, meeting on his way tho 
mystic Madame Krndener and Ma- 
dame de Stacl. Through the patron- 
age of Niohuhr, theii Prussian 
minister at Uoino, the y«mng con- 
vert was presented to tKe pope, 
Pius VII., and was rocoivod as a 
student in tho Roman college, and 
then in tho college of tho IVopa- 
ganda. During his stay at Romo 
ho became a friend of the painter 
Overheck. In 1818, in conse- 
quence of his daring dissent from 
the opinions and practices of those 
about him, he was expelled from 
the Propaganda, and from Rome ; 
entered the Rodemptorist monas- 
tery of Val-Sainte, in Switzerland ; 
anA in 1819 cemo to London, join- 
ed the church of England, and was 
sent to Cambridge to study the 
oriental languages under Dr. Leo, 
and thus prepare himself for the 
work of missionary to tho Jews 
under tho auspices of tho London 
5%>ciety. At Cambridge his chief 
friend was tho c>elebrated preochcjr, 
and professor of theology, Charles 
Simeon, lie sot out on his first 
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missionary journey in 1821, visit- 
ing Malta, Alexandria, Mount 
Sinai, Jerusalem, Cyprus, Baghdad, 
Ispahan, Tiflis, &c., and returning 
to England in 1826. The next year 
ho married Lady Oeorgiana Wal- 
pole, daiightor of the second earl 
of Orford, who accompanied him 
Hoon after on a second missionary 

J ’ournoy as far as Malta : whence 
10 wont alone through Persia, 
Bokhara, India and Egypt. Ho 
returned to England in 1834; sot 
out two years later for Abyssi- 
nia, Arabia, India, and the United 
States, where ho was ordained 
deacon, aud mtlde 1>. D., and iii 
1838 was ordained priest. Ho 
made a second journey to Bokhara j 
in 1843, to discover the* fate aud 
effect the liberation, if possiblo, of 
the English envoys, Stoddart and 
Conolly. On his return, in IS45, 
he was ])roscntod to thrj viearago of 
Isle Browers. ilis wife dying in 
1859, ho inarriod again in 1861, 
and died at Isle Browei’s, May 2, 
1862. The most fascinating of the 
writings of this extraordinary man 
is his Autolaograpbv, onlitliMl 
•'Travels and Adventures of the 
Kev. Joseph Wolff, D, 1).,” 2 vols., 
I860 and 1861. Among his other 
works are — •‘Journal of Mission- 
ary Labours, 1827 — 1838;” “Mis- 
sion to Bookhara and a second 
senes of “ Missionary Jjabours,” — 
Mdnndtr^a Tnamry of Jiioyraphy. 

MIDDTjETON, Thomas Fanstiaw, 
1>. !>., the first Bishop of Calcutta, 
was born at Ucdlcston, in Dorby-^ 
shire, on the 26th January 1769, 
and was the only son of the Rev. 
Tlaanas Middleton, rector of that 
pnrisli. Ho was admitted into 
Christ’s Ihispital, London, in 1779, 
and from thence he proceeded to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where 
ho took his degree of B. A. in 


January 1792. In 1797 he married 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
John Maddison, Esq., of Gainsbo- 
rough, who assisted him consider- 
ably in his literary labours, by 
transcribing all his manuscripts for 
the press. 

lie filled various ecclesiastical 
posts till 1811, when ho fixed his 
residence at St. Pancras, and be- 
came acquainted with several dig- 
nitaries of the church and other 
distinguished individuals. It was 
about this time that the East In- 
dia Company’s charter was renowed, 
and in the Act a provision was in- 
sorted enabling the Crown to con- 
sfituto a bishopric in India. 

Middleton was immediately ap- 
pointed to fill the newly consti- 
tuted see. lie was consecrated by 
tbo Archbisliop of (Canterbury on 
the 8tb of May 1814, received an 
address from the Society for tho 
I Proinotion of Christian Knowledge, 
of which institution ho was 
a warm supporier — was elected .a 
Follow of the Iloyal S<ici<^ty — and 
sailed on the 8th Juno for (Calcutta, 
where h*' :irriv(^d on tho 28th of 
November. During tho voyage 
ho employed lilmstdf in tho study 
ofTIobrew and Persian. At Cal- 
cutta ho made every offiu-t to pro- 
mote tho cause of (ChristiaTiity, and 
to aid tho cause of education. TIo 
made throe tours through liia ex- 
tensive diocese, and parilcularly 
directed his attention to tho stato * 
of tho Syrian Christians near (Co- 
chin, on tho coast of Malabar. Tho 
Bishop’s College at (Calcutta was 
established by his efforts for tho 
education of clergyman and mis- 
sionaries for tho British possessions 
in tho East, and ho laid the 
foundation stone of tho buildings 
on tho 15th Docombor, 1820. He 
oshiblishcd a Consistory (Court at 
Calcutta, aud intended to do tho 
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Bamo at Madras, but was deterred 
by the opinion of the Advocate- 
General, who pronounced the mea* 
sure iUegaL 

Middleton died at Calcutta of a 
fever on the 8th of July 1822, in 
the fifty-fourth year of his a^e. By 
instructions contained in his will, 
his papers were all destroyed. His 
only work that appeared was tho 
• Doctrine oi‘ the week Article.* 
Tho object of Bishop Middle- 
ton’s work on the Greek Article is, 
first, to establish the rules which 
TOVom the use of tho article, and 
then to apply these rules to the 
interpretation of various passages 
in the New Testament, many* of 
which are of such a nature that 
they furnish arguments for or 
against the divinity of Christ, ac- 
cording to the different views which 
are taken of tho force of tho article. 
Owing to this circumstance tho 
doctrine of tho Greek article has 
bocomo tho subject of warm dis- 
cussion among theologians; and 
some Unitarian divinos have 
strongly opposed tho views of Mid- 
dleton. His chief rules have how- 
ever been received as sound by tho 
groat majority of biblical critics. 
A second and improved edition of 
Middloton’s work was edited by 
Professor Scholofiold in 1828, and 
a third edition by tho Bev. Hugh 
James Rose, 1833. An abstract of 
the work is prefixed to Valpy ’sedi- 
tion of the Greek Testament.” 

BUCHANAN, Rev. Claudius, 
D. D,, vice-provost of the College 
of Fort William in Bengal, was 
born on tho 12th of March 17G6 at 
Cumbuslang, a village near Glas- 
gow. At tho age of twenty «one, and 
quite Mendless, ho made his way 
to London, where ho met with and 
attracted tho attention of the Rev. 
John Newton, by whoso influence 


he was sent to Cambridge, whore 
he was educated at tho expenso of 
Henry Thornton, Esq., whom he 
afterwards repaid. Buchanan went 
out to India in 17&6, as one of the 
East India Company’s chwlains, 
and on tho establishment of ^tho Col- 
lege of Fort William in Bengal in 
1800 (vide Wellesley, page 08 ), 
ho was made professor of the Greek, 
Latin, and English Classics, and 
vice-provost. During his ri^sideiico 
in India, ho made groat olforts iu 
promoting an ecclesiastical cstub- 
lishmont, and strongly supported 
missionary and nkilanthropic la- 
boura lio also j^blished a work 
called M Christian Hosoarches in 
Asia,” which attracted considora- 
bio attention at tho time, and has 

S me through a number of editions^ 
o gavo viirious sums of money tb 
tho universities of England and 
Scotland in 1804-5, to bo awarded 
os prizes ibr essays on tho diffu- 
sion of Christianit}^ in India, Ho 
returned to England in 1808, and 
doling tho romaiiidor of his life, 
continued through tho medium of 
the pulpit and the press, to for- 
ward his views. Ho replied to 
Charles Bullor, Esq., M. P., on the 
vrorship of tho idol of Juggernaut, 
and it was laid on tho tablo of tho 
House of Commons in 1813 and 
printed. Buchanan died at Brox- 
bourno, Herts, on tho 9th of Feb- 
ruary 1815, and was at tho timo 
engaged in suporiuteiiding aii edi- 
tion of tho Sri^turos for tho uso 
of the Syrian Christians on the 
Malabar coast. 

LINSCHOTEN, John Hugh Van, 
was a Portuguoso traveller of tho 
26th century. Ho ivas born in 
1553, and in 1583 voyaged out to 
India. He wrote an account of his 
travels, “ which are chiefly interest- 
ing iiom the light they throw upon 

42 
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the character of Portuguese admi- 
nistration in Goa, and upon the 
domestic life of the Portuguese in 
this country in the days when their 
power and wealth were 'still very 
groat, though fast fading away 
before the suicidal bigotry of the 
BuccessorB of Charles the Pifth. 
The Portuguese lived like gran- 
deds, whilst freely intermarrying 
with the ladies of the country; 
and, judging from our author, the 
lives of both sexes were luxurious 
and vicious in tho extreme. A 
now Portuguese Viceroy was sent 
out every throe years, but during 
that period a very considerable 
treasure could be hoarded. Every 
household had a number of slaves ; 
and ignorance, superstition, and 
arrogant pride prevailed ovory- 
whoro. Conversions went on large- 
ly, fur tho priests seem to have 
ficcommodated thomsolvos pretty 
well to tho tastes of thoir hocks, I 
provided, only, that no man or j 
woman who had been once christ- 
ened, fell back into heresy and 
hoathonism. Duels wore frequent, 
and affronts were often revenged 
by assassination in tho open 
stroots ; whilst tho ladies are said 
to have indulged thomsolvos with 
as many lovers as they pleased. 
But then they wore all religious 
after thoir own bigoted fashion, 
and any one who imbibed false 
doctrine W'aa handed over to tho 
Goa Inquisition, there to he dealt 
with as soomod most moot for tho 
good of his or her soul. Liiischo- 
ten’s descriptions of the natives are 
also exceedingly life-like, and will 
bo found interesting as referring 
to a part of India which is still far 
from being generally known.” 

Linschoteu’s voyage, and his ac- 
count of tho Town and Island of 
Goa, was reprinted from time to 
time in tho ('Calcutta ‘ En*]lnhman^ 


in 1863, and was aftertvards printed 
in book form with ** Purchases PiU 
grimage,*' under the name « Early 
Travels in India.” Linschoten also 
visited the coast of Guinea, Congo 
and Angola* He died in 1633. * 

MOOECROFT, William, an Eng. 
lish traveller, was bom in Lanca- 
shire, and was educated as a Sur- 
geon at Liverpool, He entered the 
service of the East India Company 
in 1808, and went to Bengal as 
inspector of the Military studs* 
Very soon after he was sent on a 
diflSicult journey beyond the Hima- 
layas. In 1819, he set out on an- 
other venturesome journey through 
the Punjaub, Thibet, Cashmere, to 
Candohar and Bokhara, and after 
braving the greatest pei^s in these 
wild and inhospitable regions, ho 
fell ill with fevor and ^ed at a 
small town near Bokhara in 1825, 
Burnes, on his memorable journey 
from Lahore to Bokhara, 1831-33, 
visited his tomb ; and a ^narrative 
of his expedition was edited from 
his papers by Wilson in 1841. 

MUNSTER, Gxorge Fitzcla- 
KENCE, Enrl of, was the oldest son 
of tho Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William IV) and the celebrated 
Mrs. Jordan. He was born on tho 
29th of January 1794. Till twelve 
years old ho received the elements 
of instruction at Sunbury, under 
Dr. Mooro, and was then removed 
to the Royal Military College at 
Marlow. Ho wont through tho 
Peninsular war, and was severely 
wounded at Toulouse in heading a 
charge against cavaliy. 

In Jonua^ 1815, Captain Fitz- 
clarence sailed for India as aide- 
de-camp to Lord Hastings, and 
while tnero closely stuped tho 
Oriental languages and literature. 
During tho Mahrattah war of 1 81 7- 



18, ho had many opportunitioa of 
distingmshiug himaolf, and on the 
conclusion of poaco with Sindia, 
ho was intrusted with carr^nng 
home the overland despatches from 
India. In 1319, he published his 
** Route across Inma through 
£g>l>t to England in the years 
1817-18,” with 19 maps and colour- 
ed plates, ** a lively and interesting 
narrative.” By the iniluonco of 
his friend the Duke of Wellington, 
he received the Brevet of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, and soon after mar- 
ried Miss Mary Wyndham, a 
natural daughter of the Earl of 
Egromont, 1^ whom he had seven 
children. His royal father had 
scarcely boon on the throne a year 
when ho created his eldest sou, 
Earl of Munster, Viscount Fitz- 
clurence and Baron Tewkesbury. 
Dodd, in his Annual Obituary says, 
“ No person who has observed the 
career of Lord Munster, can over'- 
look the fact, that ho felt himself 
continually urged, by his peculiar 
position, to beta mental and physi- 
cal exertions, which were perhaps 
beyond his sfrongth. The ill con- 
soquonces of every temporary in- 
disposition wore aggravated by his 
sensibility,** and on the evening of 
the 20th * March 1842, he snot 
himself. 

ROE, SiK Tjiqmas, an able states- 
man and diplomatist, was born at 
Low Layton, in Essex, about 1580, 
and was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Ho was knighted 
in 1804, and soon after went to 
make discoveries in America. In 
1615, he was sent on an embassy 
to the great Mogul, Johangeer, at 
whose coui't he remained three 
years. His journal is extremely 
curious and interesting ; and con- 
tains much valuable information 
upon the actual state of the country. 


the condition of the poopl(>, and tho 
court life of Johangeer, which ex- 
cited the utmost astonishmont iu 
England, where the groat Mogul 
was probably cousidored littlo 
more than a painted savage, and 
tho civilised character of hia 
country was entirely unknown. 
The paltry presents brought by 
tho ambassador, though courto- 
ously received, yet caused pain in 
presentation, as tho otforings of a 
poor nation ; for all tho jowels of 
the British crown would have boon 
of no account before those of the 
throne of Johangeer, and tho 
precious stones with which ho was 
covered. Sir Thomas Roe resided 
at Jehaugoor's court for nearly 
three years. Ho was admitted, ns 
Hawkins had been, to iutimato 
association with tho emperor, and 
attended him inhis private oliambor, 
being present at his drinking bouts, 
and accompanying him in his 
marches, wars, and excursions. Ho 
describes tho royal princes ; tho 
pity for Khoosroo ; the gravity and 
self-esteem of Khurram, or Shah 
J ehau, and the glory of the Empress, 
But it is impossible to follow any 
portion of those interesting details 
with tho peculiarity they uesorvo ; 
they should bo road by the student 
of Indian history iu their entirety, 
not only for the remarks upon 
court and political aliairs, but os 
regards tho state of government, 
and its effects upon tho people ; tho 
latter were not favourable, and it 
may bo presumed that tho strict 
. administration of Akbar had rolax- 
ed/* One good story of Sii* Thomas 
Roo*s will bear repetition, ‘^Amongst 
the presents for tho emperor was a 
largo picture of Venus and a Satyr, 
iu which tho goddess was rox>ro- 
seiited as jiulling the brute savage 
by tho nose. Tuis [licture was a 
j po.sor for his majesty, whoi^e 
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conscience inclined him to the 
belief that the painter was ridioul- 
ing bimsolf for being led by the 
noHO by the beautiful Noormahal. 
h'ortunatoly, his majesty's atten- 
tion was somewhat diverted by 
other matters, and especially by 
the promise of the amDassador to 
bring some bull-do^ next time he 
came ; otherwise the royal wrath 
might have manifested itself in a 
disagreeable manner towards king 
'James’ ambassador.” 

In 1621, Boe went as'ambassador 
to the Grand Seignior; in which 

S ost he continued under Osman, 
[ustapha, and Amurath IV, He 
collected a number of manuscripts 
while there, and presented them 
to the Bodleian Library, and he 
also brought the Alexandrian MS, 
of the (rroek Bible as a present 
for Charles I. from Cyril, Patriai^oh 
of Constantinople. Hoe negotiated 
a peace betwoou Poland and I 
Sweden in 1629, and Gustavus 
Adolphus, by his advice, entered 
Germany as leader of the Protest- ’ 
ants in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
king sent him a present of J^2000 
after the victory of Ijoipsic. In 
1640, ho was chosen to represent 
the university of Oxford in Parlia- 
ment. In the following year he was 
sent as ambassador to the diot of 
Batisbon, and on his return, was 
made Chancellor of the Garter and 
Privy-Councillor. Ho died in 1644. 

WILSON, Jamxb, an able finan- 
cier, was bom in 1805, commenced 
life as a hatter, and at first failed. 
Ho next turned his attention to po- 
litical! economy, which afforded him 
ninplo scope for his groat powers, 
and raised him to a high reputation. 
In 1839 he published a volume on 
The iniiuonoes of the Corn Laws,” 
which was followed by others, 
Pluctuiitions of Currency, Com- 


merce, and Manufactures, ” On 
Capital, Currency, Banking, ” &c. 
In 1843, he started a newspaper, 
named the ” Economist,” and m 
1846, he was appointed secretary 
to the Board of Control, and sub- 
sequently financial secretary to the 
Treasmy. In 1859 he went out 
to India as Finance Minister, where 
he immediately introduced many 
financial changes, the chief of 
which was the establishment of 
an income-tax^ comprehending the 
native population. His career, how- 
ever, was soon cut short by an at- 
tack of cholera, to which he suc- 
cumbed at Calcuttk on the 11th 
Augt. 1860, aged iiffcy-five. 

WILSON, Hobaob Hatman, P.E. 
S., was born in London in the year 
1786, and after receiving a profes- 
sional education, was appointed 
Assistant-Surgeon on tho Bengal 
Establishment of the East India 
Company. He arrived at Calcutta 
in 1808, where his powers as an 
amateur actor, musician, and his 
general knowledge and versatility 
of talent, soon made him very 
popular. Ho applied himself ardu- 
ously to tho study of Sanscrit, and 
in 1813, gave to the world tho first 
fruit of his studios in an Enghsh 
translation of tho “ Mogha-duta,” 
’ Cloud'Mossonger,’ a poem highly 
appreciated by Hihdoo scholars. 
In 1819, he published his greatest 
work — a Sanscrit and English 
Dictionary. In 1832, he brought 
out a second edition. These two 
works established his reputation as 
a Sanscrit scholar. He was selected 
Secretary of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1816, and in 1819 ho 
was ap^inted member of a com- 
mission instituted to reform and 
remodel the Sanscrit College at 
Benares. His contributions to 
Oriental literature continued to 
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incroaso year by year. In tho 
* AsiuticTResearcnoa/ appoarod his 
liistory of Cashmoro, compiled from 
Sanscrit authorities, and also au 
account of the Religious Sects of 
tho U Indus. Ho next directed bis 
attention to the Sanscrit drama, 
which had Excited some curiosity 
in Europe after Sir William Jones’ 
translation of * Sakoontala’ was 
made known there. Wilson pub- 
lished a translation in proso and 
verse of six entire driuuas under 
tho title of the Hindu Thoatro, with 
analytical descriptions and spoci- 
mous of twouty-tlireo otlior drama- 
tic compositions in 1626-27, which 
was received everywhere with the 
highest favour, and translated into 
French and Gorman. In the samo 
year ho also published a * Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of tho Oriental MSS. 
collected by Culonol hCickonzie’ 
and au * Historical Account of the 
Burmese War.’ Amidst all these 
literary pursuits, his official posi- 
tion as Assay Master and Secretary 
of tho Calcutta Mint entailed on 
him very responsible duties, and in 
1 830, he published a statistical work 
upon tho external commerce of 
l&ngal, from tho records of his 
office. In tho early volumes of the 
Journal of the Aj|[atic Society of 
Boiigsil, thero are some valuable 
contributions from his pen. Ho 
suxipliod an ‘Analysis of tne Pancha 
Taiitra' to tho ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ and supor- 
iu tended and revised the publica- 
tion of many standard Sanscrit 
texts in Calcutta, as Secretary of 
tho Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion. To tho ' Calcutta Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine* also, ho sent a 
constant supply of articles. Whilo 
yot in India in 1631, ho became a 
candidate for tho Boden Professor- 
ship of Sanscrit at OxftmL Three 
other caudidates also appeared, but 


two withdrew. Dr. Mill, then prin- 
cipal of Bishop’s Collego, was tho 
third. Wilson was elected after a 
sharp contest, by a majority of 207 
against 200. llo went to England 
in 1832, and succoodod Sir O. 
Wilkins os Librarian at tho India 
House, and Sir E. T. Golebrookoas 
Dir^tor of the Royal Asiatic 
^cioty. llo published a transla- 
tion of the ‘yishiiu Puraiia’ in 
1840, with copious u<»tos and illus- 
trations, •* wuicli make it quite a 
mino of Hindu learning.” lie next 
published his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 
showing tho results of tho groat 
discoveries of ancient coins and 
monuments in Afghanistan and tho 
Punjaub. ’ A viiluablo Sanscrit 
Grammar was followed by a new 
edition of ‘ Mill’s History of British 
India/ “in which ho has endeavour- 
ed, by means of notes, to correct 
many of the errors into which 
Mill had fallen from his prejudices 
against tho Hindus, and his 
ignorance of thoir language and 
literature.” To this work, Wilson 
added throe volumes, contiimiug 
tho history from 1805 to 1835. 
His other works woro au oxtonsivo 
* Polyglott Glossary of the Tech- 
nical, Judicial, and Revenue 
terms used in diflbront jmrts 
of India/ and a translation of the 
Rig-v6d&, besides a variety of contri- 
butions on tho religion, literature, 
coins, inscriptions, and antiquities 
of India, to tho Journals of various 
learned Societies, more ospooially 
to that of tlio Royal Asiatic Society, 
of which he was elected President 
in 1834. Wilson married a daughter 
of G. I. Siddons, Esq., of tho 
Bengal Civil Service, and grand- 
daughter of tlio celebrated tragic 
actress Mrs. Siddons, by whom he 
had several children. Ho died in 
May J800, at tho ago of soventy- 
Ibui*. 
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WILKINS, Sir Charles, was bom 
in 1750, in tbo county of Somor- 
sot, and procoodod to Bengal as a 
writer in tho £. L Ga's service in 
1770. His first en^loyment was in 
tho Secretary’s Office, and then at 
Malda, where the Company had 
factoriea Ho soon saw how essen- 
tial it was for Govemment ser- 
vants to acquire a knowledge of 
tho native languages, and having 
studied and mastered Bengali and 
Persian, ho aimed at a higher 
object — to loam .the sacred Sans- 
crit, and to revel in its mysterious 
literature and sdenco. In a few 
years his exertions wore crowned 
with complete success, though at 
that time there wore no diction- 
ary or grammar to assist tho 
student. Tho Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, took a particular 
interest in Wilkins’ labours, and was 
anxious to. see tho result, Mr. Wil- 
kins first sent him his translation 
of the Bhdgavad gitd^ov dialogue be- 
tween tho incarnate god Krishna and 
his pupil Anuu— oiieof tho many 
episodes of the groat national Hin- 
doo epic poem the Mahdhdraia. Mr. 
IlfistingH was so ploiised with this 
cx([uisito spooimeu of ancient Brah- 
min theohig}^ and metaphysics, that 
ho scut it homo to tho Court of Di- 
rectors, requesting that they should 
publish and make it known. They 
printed it in 1785 at thoir own ex- 
pense, and distributed numerous co- 
pies with thoir usual liberality. 

On Sir William Jones’ arrival in 
India, his ardour for Oriental studios 
ro-kindled, and ho obtained thoassis- 
taubo and advice of Mr. Wilkins. 
Wilkins showed him his transla- 
tion of the first four of the twelve 
books of tho Institutes of Menu, 
and Jones was so pleased with it, that 
ho asked him to discontinue tho 
work, and allow him to finish it, us 
its objects were so much connected 


with his own^legal pursuita His 
request was generously complied 
with. 

A great difficulty existed in bring- 
ing out vernacular works *at that 
time for want of good founts of typo. 
Encouraged by Hastings, Wilkins 
began toemenment in citing some. 
Ho succeeded admirably, and Hal- 
bed’s Grammar of the Bongali lan- 
guage was printed in 1778 with 
typo cast by Wilkins himself. In 
fact, in tho execution of the work, 
he was obliged to charge. himself 
with all tho various occupations of 
tho metallurgist, the en^avor, tho 
founder, and thc-^Mnter,^ He soon 
afterwords pr^ared a Persian fount 
of typos, wmoh was used for print- 
ing the Company’s Regulations for 
many years. 

HI health oompellod him in 178G 
to return to England, whore, soon 
after his arrival, he published his 
translation of tho Hitopadeaa^ ox 
Fables of Pilpaj^ from tho Sanscrit. 
In 1800, the E, I, Company decided 
upon having a Librarian for tho largo 
collt<ction of MSS. which had fal- 
len into thoir hands on tho capture 
of Seringapatam and from other 
sources, and Wilkins was appointed 
to tho office, which ho retained till 
the day of his death. In 1 806, ho 
was made a yiiUtor to Haileybury 
College in tho Oriental Doparimoxit, 
and ho examined twice a year tho 
whole of tho students in tho various 
Oriental languages taught at that 
establishment, as well as at Addis- 
combe. For tho benefit of the col- 
lege he published his excellent San- 
scrit Grammar, and from tho samo 
motive in 1806, edited tho first 
volume of a now edition of Rich- 
ardson’s Persian' and Arabic .Dic- 
tionary. Tho 2nd volume appeared 
in 1810. Wilkins’ Grammar was 
really tho first, but Colebrooke’s and 
others appeared before it, as when he 
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was printing it, his house was 
burnt down and ho lost not only 
tho impression, but also his t^o. 
This misfoi-tune ^ preventod nun 
from printing his Grammar for 
soToral ]^ears. A few shoots of this 
first improssiou are in the Marsdou 
Library, King^s College, London. 
His lost work was publidiod 
in 1815, the Roots of tho Sanscrit 
language. He contributed soveral 
valuable papers to tho Asiatic Be- 
iimrcA^«,Dairymplo's On'etital Beper* 
iory, and the Annals of Oriental 
Literature^ Ho was a Follow of 
tho Bengal Society, a member of 
tho institute of France, and was 
admitted to the honoraiy degree 
of D. 0. L, in tho tmivorsity of Ox- 
ford. In 1825 tho Royal Society 
of liitoraturo prosonted him with 
tho royal medal, bearing tho fol- 
lowing inscription : “ Carolo Wil- 
kins £»iteratura> Sanscritm Princi- 
pi,” and soon after ho was made a 
knight of tho Quolphic order. 

A cold, accompanied by influ- 
enza, terminated his valuable and 
active life on the 13th Juno 1836, 
at Baker Street, Portland Square, 
London. IIo was twico married, 
and left throe daughters. 

HALHED, Nathaniel Bbasbey, 
was au eminent orientalist, who re- 
coivod his education at Harrow 
School, and afterwards became a ci- 
vil ofliccr in tho E.I. Co/s service in 
Bon^l. Uo published^ A Code 
of Gontoo Laws on ordinations of 
tho Pundits, from a Persian trans- 
lation,*' 1776, 4to; “ A Granamar 
of tho Bengali language,’* printed 
at Ilooghly in Bengal, 1778, 4to, 
tho types for which were cast by 
Sir Charles Wilkins ; and ** A 
narrative of the events which have 
happened in Bombay and Bengal 
relative to tho Mahratta Empire 
rinco July 1777,” 1779, 8vo. Hal- 


hod’s Bengali grammar is a very 
remarkable work in this, that ho 
was one of tho first to draw atr 
tention to tho similarity between 
Sanscrit and European lau- 
guagos, in thu preface. After tUa 
ho roturuod to England and obtain* 
od a seat in Parliament ns a mem- 
ber for Lymington. In 1793, ho pro- 
duced his ** Imitation of tho Epi- 
grams of Martial,*’ infour parts. IIo 
defoudod tho lunatic prophet Rich- 
ard Brothers, whose connnomout in 
Bedlam, he denounced in Parlia- 
ment as an instance of tyranny 
and oppression, and ho went so 
far as to attempt to vindicate and 
explain tho nonsensical reveries of 
^8 crazy enthusiast, by publish- 
ing his “Testimonies to the. 
authenticity of the prophecies of 
Richard Brotliers, and of his Mis- 
sion to recall the Jews,’* in 1796. 
Halhed died in 1830, at the age of 
79. Ho sold tho valuable collec- 
tion of Oriental manuscripts which 
ho had brought from the East 
Indies, to tho trustees of thu British 
Museum. 

DUBOIS, The Anns J. A., an 
eminent secular priest who hay- 
ing escaped from ono of “ the 
fusillades of tho French Revolu- 
tion,” sought rofugo in India, and 
for sevontooii years laboured 
among tho Hindoos in tlio Mysore 
kingdom. Ho compiled a work 
on tho charector.s, manners, and 
customs of tho people of India. 
Tho MS. is in two massive folio 
volumes in the Abba’s own hand- 
writing. The East India Company 
purchased it in 1806 for the sum of 
2000 pagodas (£700), and had it 
translated and published in Eng- 
lish ill 1816. A second edition, 
edited by Dr. G. U. Pope, appeared 
in Mad^, 1862, and contains a 
photograph of the Abbt*, taken 
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firom an oil painting in the Madras 
Literary Institute. The work, 
though relating chiefly to Southern 
India, is **tho most comprehensiTe 
find minute account extant, in any 
European language, of the man- 
ners of tho Hindoos.’* The Abb6 
writes : — 

** During tho long period that 1 
remained amongst tho natives 
(between seventoou and eighteen 
years,) I made it my constant riile 
to live as thov did, conforming i 
exactly in all things to Hmir 
manners, to their stylo of living 
and clothing, and oven to most of 
their prejudices. In thi.s way I 
became quite familiar with tho 
various tribes that compose the 
Indian nation, and acquired tho 
confidence of those whoso aid was 
most necessary for tho purpose of 
my work.” 

Ho acquired a wonderful iiittu- 
once over tho natives. Wilks writ- 
inff of him says, “ of tho rosnoct 
which his irreproachable conduct 
inspires, it may bo sufficient to 
state that when travelling, on liis 
approach to a village, the house of 
a Hrahiuan is uniformly cleared 
for his reception, without interfer- 
ence, and generally without com- 
munication to the officers of Go- 
vonimeut, as a spontaneous mark 
of deference and respect.” 

On his return to Europe, ho 
published his Letters on tho 
state of Christianity in India,’’ in 
which ho declared his conviction 
that tho conversion of tho Hindoos 
was impossible. They produced 
replies from Townloy, (n Bengal 
Missionan*) and llough, (chaplain to 
the E. I. Co.) on tho Madras Esta- 
.blishmoni 

Though the Abb6 left India 
discouraged and with tho opinion 
that it wtf s a hopeless mission field, 
* when going on board he cast his 


eyes back towards the shore atid 
exclaimed with emotion that he 
hoped to return. This he did not 
do ; but becamo the head of the 
Eronch Institution, Missions 
rangires, Paris, from which several 
eminent Missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church have come out to 
India. There he laboured with 
zeal and energy for some yeai^ 
and died, universally respected, in 
1853.” 

MABSDEN, WiLUAM, a celebrated 
Oriental scholar, was born in Dub- 
lin on tho 16th of November 1754. 
His family originally came from 
Derbyshiro and settled in Ireland 
at the end of the reign of Queen 
Anno, and his father established 
himself in Dublin as a merchant 
on a large scale. William was 
his tenth child, who after going 
through the usual courso of qauca- 
tion in tho schools of Dublin; was 
about to be entered at Trinity 
College with a view to tho Church, 
wlion his oldest brother, who had 
procoodod as a <uvil servant in tho 
j fi. I. Company’s service to Ben- 
coolen, sent a very favourable ac- 
count of his prospects, which in- 
duced tho fothor to apply for 
another apnointment in the same 
quarter. IIo was successful, and 
yoimgMarsden embarked for India 
ni 1771, arriving at Bencooloii in 
May of tho same yoar. The estab- 
lishment and community there being 
small, his assiduity, intelligence, 
and inl^rity soon attracted atten- 
tion. He bocamo first sub-secre- 
tary^tnd soon afterwards Secretary 
to tho Government, and as tho 
duties of theso ofilces were not 
very laborious, ho had ample lei- 
sure for study and inquiry. Ho 
sot himself to mastering the Malay 
language, and gained that large 
stock of local knowledge which, 
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being embodied in his publications 
afterwards* laid the foundation of 
his fame as a writer. 

In the summer of 1 779 he quit- 
ted Sumatra* with the hope of being 
able to push his fortunes in Eng- 
land. His income at the time was 
onlv a few hundred pounds a year* 
and his first attempt was to procure 
a small post under Government. He 
fidled in this* and resolved on lite- 
rary retirement and the exercise of a 
prudent economy . He soon made the 
acquaintance of Sir Joseph Hanks* 
and at his house met and acquired 
tiiie ftiendRliip of some of the most 
eminent men of the day« Solandor, 
Maskely ne* Dalrymple, Bennell and 
Herschel. He next became a fel- 
low of the Royal Society* and even- 
tually of almost every learned so- 
ciety of note in England. In 1 782 
his ** History of Sumatra ” appeared 
and insured his literary reputation. 
It has been translated into German 
and French* and has maintained its 
name as a standard work to the 
present time. 

For fourteen years after his re- 
turn to England* Mardsen w'holly 
devoted his time to literature and 
science* and it was his intention 
thus topass the remainder of his 
life. Wnen Sir Hyde Parker sail- 
ed for India in 1782. he resisted the 
temptation of accepting the ofier of 
the lucrative office of secretary ; and 
also in 1787* the certainty of be- 
coming an East India Director* 
under the auspices of the leading 
parties at the India House. He 
however* in 1795* invited by Earl 
Spencer* on the recommendation of 
his friend* Major ReDn6l]*a celebrat- 
ed geograpdior, accepted the situa- 
tion of second Becretaiy,and evontu* 
ally became Chief Secretary to the 
British Board of Adnciiralty, with 
the war salary of £4000 a year. He 
held this post during themost glori- 


ous and eventftil period in the his* 
tory of the British Navy* when the 
victoriesofCapeSt Vincent Camper- 
down« Nile and Traffilgar were add- 
ed to the long scroll. In 1807, Mars* 
den* with failing health* resigned 
the secretarydiip of the AdnoStal- 
ty* and retirea on a pension of 
£1500 per annum. The fruito of 
his leisure were the publication Of 
his Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Malay language* the most difficult, 
elaborate* and enduring of all his 
literaiy labours. Ho had brought 
a portion of the materials with him 
from Sumatra, for he had com- 
menced the compilation of the dic- 
tionary as far back as 1786. Consi- 
dering that thirty-three years had 
elapsed after he quitted Sumatra 
before these works were published* 
and that conscKpiontly the greater 
portion was performed without the 
asBistanco of native instructors* 
they afford the highest proofs of his 
industry, abilities* and acutenesa 
They have been translated both 
into the French and Dutch lan- 
guages. Ho published his trans- 
lation of the Travels of Marco Polo 
in 1817* and the first part in 1823* 
and the second part in 18*25, of his 
* Numismata Orientalia, or Descrip- 
tion of Eastern Coins. ’ a valuable 
collection which he had obtained by 
purchase. In 1832. when seventy-* 
eight years old* he published his last 
work* comprising throe Essays* the 
most important of which is on the 
rolynesian or East Insular lan- 
guages* which was a favorite ob- 
ject of study with him-— in fhet he 
was the first to point out the ex- 
istence of a large number of San- 
scrit words in all the cultivated 
Polynesian langimges* and the 
singular connection that exists 
among these languagee* extend- 
ing from Madagascar to Easter 
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In 1831, Marsden Toluntarily re- 
linquished his pension to the public 
— a rai'e act of liberality. In 1 834, 
be gave his rich collection of coins 
and medals to the British Museum, 
and his extensive library of books 
and Oriental manuscripts to King's 
College, London. He had a sli^t 
apoplectic attack in lh33, and in 
16:14 35 a second and a third, 
which greatly , prostrated him, 
though not affecting his memory. 
The last attack took place on 
the 6th October 1836, when he 
expired hardly uttering a groan, 
in the eighty-second year of a 
prosperous and wclL spent life. 
According to his own instructions, 
he was interred in the cemetery at 
Kensal Green. Shortly after quit- 
ting the Admiralty in 1807, Mars- 
den married tho eldest daughter 
of hia old and valued friend Sir 
Charles Wilkins. She survived him, 
and became the accomplished Edi- 
tor of his * Autobiographical Me- 
moir.' 

RENNELL, Major James, was 
born at CJhiidleigh in Devonshire in 
1742. lie first entered tho naval 
service as a midshipman, and serv- 
ed in India, but quitted it for the 
East India Company’s military 
service, and became surveyor-gene- 
ral of Bengal. Ho returned to Eng- 
land in 1 782, and was oleetod fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and com- 
menced an extensive correspond- 
ence with men of learning at home 
and abroad. Ho next published 
his celebrated * Memoir and Map 
of Ilindostan/ and assisted in the 
formation of the Asia tie Society. 
He was also author of * Observa- 
tions on the Topography of the 
Plain of Troy,’ Memoirs of the 
Qeoj^raphy of Africa,* the ' Geo- 
gn^hicgl system of Herodotus,' 
andfthe ' Marches of the British 


Army in the Peninsula of India/ 
etc. He died in 1830. 

GILCHRIST, John Borthwick, 
L.L.D., a distinguished Orenta- 
list, WHS born at Edinburgh in 
1759. He came out to India at au 
early age, and when scarcely 
twenty-eight y'ears old, pubhshra 
his English and Hindustani Uii> 
tionary. For many ^'ears he was 
Professor of Hindustani and Per- 
sian at the College of Calcutta. I t 
is not Certain vmen he left India, 
but judging from the fact that no 
book of hia was published in Cal- 
cutta bearing a later date than 
1804, and that his first work print- 
ed in England bears date 1 806-8, it 
may be concluded that he returned 
thither in I8()5. It is said that he 
acquired a large fortune in India. 
On his return ho taught H industani 
and Persian in Edinburgh anct’ 
London, and his works detailed 
below gave a groat impetus to fbe 
study of Eastern tongues. Gil- 
christ died in Paris in 1841, whore 
he bad resided for many years. 

“British Indian Monitor ; or the 
Anti-Jargonist. Stranger's Guido, 
Oriental Linguist and other works 
on the Mndnstanee Language 
compressed/’ ^dinb. 18f»6*8. “Eng- 
lish and Hindoostanee Dictionary,*’ 
Calcutta, 1787-^^0, Second Ed. 
Edinb. 1810. Third Ed. Lond. 1825. 
“ A Grammar of the Hindoostanee 
Language,” Calcutta, 1796. “The 
Oriental Linguist,” Calcutta 1798. 
“ The Aiiti-Jnrgonist,” Calcutta 
1800, “ A now Theory and Prospec- 
tus of the Persian Verbs, with tneir 
Hindoostanee Synonymes in Per- 
sian and English,’* Calcutta, 18*1. 
“ The Hindee Manual, or Casket 
of India,” Calcutta, 1802. “Stran- 
ger’s Infallible East Indian Guide, 
or Hindoostanee Multum in Farvo, 
Calcutta, 1802. Edinb. 1808, Lond. 
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1320. ^^DialoraeesEugliahaiidHm- 
doostanee.” £dlnb. 1809| Lend. 
1820. Hie Hindee Roman Ortho- 
epigraphicalUltimatum/’Calcutta* 
1804. lx>nd, 18 0. ** Hindoo Moral 
Preceptor, "Calcutta, 1^*03. '^Hiday- 
ut oot Islam, in Arabic and Hin* 
doostanoe.'* Calcutta* 1 804. ‘‘Orien- 
tal Fabulist,* Calcutta, 1803. “Tbs 
Ctoneral East India Guide and Vade- 
mecum,** Lond. 1825, “ Hindoo 
Story-Teller,*’ Calcutta, 1802 3. 

A scbolart^p bearing bis name 
was founded in Calcutta. 

Giicbrist’s services to Oriental 
liitorature consist in his reducing 
to a uniform system the popular 
unwritten dialect now called Hin- 
dustani. Before his time every 
thing was unsettled in it. He re- 
duced it to a system, and thus fur- 
nished one of the most powerful 
means of civilizing Northern India. 
His works have been entirely su- 
perseded by tbe labours of Forbes 
and Garcin de Tassy, but he must 
always be remembered as a bene- 
factor of India. 

POORNEAH was a Brahmin of 
tho Maduul eect^ and descended from 
a family of the Coimbatore coun- 
try. lie took an active part in the 
affairs of the Mysore kingdom 
during the period of the Miuiom- 
medaii usurpation. History 6rst in- 
troduces him* as a treasury officer in 
the employ of Hydor,who evidently 
appreciated his talents and abilities, 
for ho granted him tho jayhire of 
Maru Ilulh/. Ou the death of 
Hyder iu December 1782, it was 
chiefly through Poorneoh’s excel- 
lent arrangements that his army 
was kept together till Tippoo, who 
was engaged on the western coast, 
arrived. Tippoo afforded ample 
acknowledgments to the oflicers 
who had so faithfully managed the 
■affairs of state at this critical time^ 


particularly to Foomeah. fie had 
great influence among the people* 
and exyoyed considerable power 
under tne Sultan, though he le said 
to have been in no small danger 
from his master’s bigotry. On Ghe 
death of Tippoo and the fall ot 
Serinp^patam. Poomeab, who hud 
been the principal finance minister 
under tho late Government, gave 
sr^tisfactory proof of his willingueae 
to serve the new uno iu the same 
capacity ; so he was appointed 
Dowau to Krishna Raj Wadior. A 
new era now dawned upon Mysore. 
The sword was laid by for the 
ploughshare, and arts of peace 
took tho place of those of war. 
His was not an easy task. A large 
and unwieldy government had 
decayed, and a now fabric had to be 
constructed out of very indifferent 
materials. But supporU^d by Col. 
Wellesley and tho British Resident, 
Poornoahsuccessfully accomplished 
the task. Ho spared no exertions 
to raise the revenue of the state, 
though at the expense of the 
rj'ots. “ Tho outstanding balances 
being remitted, the ancionl Hindoo 
method of assessment and taxation 
was restored, and the buttayeo 
system, by which tbo Government 
shared equally with the cultivators 
in tho produce of the lands* was 
vigorously pushed, and the Go- 
vernment snu.ro of grain either 
forced on the people at enhanced 
prices, or stored in granaries and 
sold when prices rose. Tho exten- 
sive sandal forests with which tho 
country abounded, and which the 
ride of Tippe < would not permit 
im to dispose <>i, were Also turned 
to good account.** 

Shortly after his appointment, 
tho minister made a tour through 
the territories, and ou his way 
back to the capital, made arrange- 
ments for the erection of the present 
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town of Olosepett* then a den of 
tigers and robbers, named it in 
honour of the resident, and made 
it the head-quarters of a portion 
of his troops, called the bargeers.” 

Mr. Jonah Webbo procured for 
him, as a reward for this thrifty 
management, an allowance of one 
per cent on the revenues in addition 
to his salary. As a mark of grati- 
tude to the British representative, 
Poomeah erected a niagniiieent 
granite pillar to his memory, with 
a suitable inscription, on the north 
of Seringapatam. Near this pillar 
the Oovemmont troops came into 
collision with thoao under the dis- 
affected officer, Colonel Bell in 18o9 
(vide Barlow, page 140 ), and since 
then the pillar has been strangely 
enough named Ranakambha,” or 
the blMdy pillar. 

During roorneah’s administra- 
tion, numerous works of irrigation, 
long since fallen into disrepair, 
were restored. (Jhuttrums (way- 
side rest-houses) were built for 
native travellers, and bungalows 
for Europeans were erected along 
the principal roads, and avenues 
planted. In 1 804-6 a rough survey j 
was oommence^l, which was com- 
pleted in four years, and a classifi- 
cation and assessment introduced 
into the taluqs of Mysore and Button 
Ashtagram, which limited the 
demand of Government to a third 
of the pi*o(luce. For Poornenh’s 
assistance to Colonel Wellesley 
during the Mahrattah war he was 
rewarded with the Jaghire of the 
fertile and populous district of 
Yellundoor, on the borders of 
Coimbatore, yielding twelve thou- 
sand pagodas per annum (£4 200), 
and tne state benefited ^also by 
the great boon of the abrogation 
of tbe third article of the treaty, 
wUeh imposed an indefinite amount 
of peeumary liability in times ot 


war, and the substitution of an 
article requiring the maintenance 
of 4000 horse in lieu.’* 

In his sixteenth year, Krishna 
Raj Wadier became impatient at 
the rigid and parsimonious rule of 
Poomeah, and expressed to the 
British Resident a wish to govern 
for himself. Poomeah was informed 
of this by Mr. Cole, who gave him 
the option of taking pam in the 
administration, but as ne was ad* 
vancing in years, he preferred 
retirement, and surrendered the 
seals of office in December 1811, 
with a treasury containing about 
75 lacs of pagodas, (£2,625,000) 
besides jewels, and all the various 
departments of state in an efficient 
condition. 

Boon after, he was broug;ht to 
account for certain charges incur- 
red under his administration, and 
placed under some restraint. A 
portion of the amount was refund- 
ed, and at the intercession of the 
I British Resident, the balance was 
remitted. Poomeah then departed 
fur Seringapatam, where he re- 
ceived an offer from the Oovomor- 
Gonoral of a pension of 600 
pagodas a month (£l,750). He 
breathed his last on the 39th of 
March 1812. Some of his de- 
scendants are to this day in Go- 
vernment service in the Mysore 
ten*itorios. 

CORYAT, Thomas, the “Odcom- 
bian leg stretcher,’* as he used to 
I call himself, was the first European 
traveller who ever came out to 
India on a tour of pleasure. His 
father was rector of Odcombe, in 
Somersetshire, where young Corvai 
was bom in 1577. He was edu* 
cated at Westminster school, and 
afterwards at Gloucester Hall, Ox- 
ford. On leaving the universitiy he 
appears to have obtained a post in 
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the hou^old of Prince Henr]r» 
where his eccentricity became 
marked^ and the position he hold 
was talked of as being analogotis 
to that of oourt-josier, for he had 
in his composition a mixture of 
wit, learning and buffoonery. On 
the death of his father in 1606, ho 
fait himself at liberty to gratify a 
Terv burning desire,’* which he 
says had long ** itched in him, to 
sorvev and contemplate some of 
the choicest parts of this goodly 
fabric of the world.” So in May 
lOO-', he left Dover, and travelled 
through Finnce, and as far as 
Venice, returning by way of Ger* 
many, with vo^ little money in 
his pocket During tho five months 
he was absent, he travelled 1977 
miles, of which he hod walked 
and the same pair of shoes lasted 
throughout the journey. He hung 
these ^hoea up iii Odcombe Church 
for a memorial, and they remained 
there till 1702. Ue published his 
travels in a bulky quarto volume on 
his return, under the strange title 
of “ Coryat’s Crudities, hastily gob- 
bled up in 5 months Travels in 
Franco, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, com- 
monly called the Grisoh*s country, 
Helvetia alias Switzorlaud, some 
parts of High Germany, and the 
Netherlands ; newly digested in 
the hungry air of Odcombe in the 
county of Somerset, and now dis- 
persea to tho nourishment of the 
travelling members of this king- 
dom.” To the volume some sixty 
sots of versos wore attached, writ- 
ten, among others, by Ben Jonson, 
Chapman, Drayton, Donne, Har- 
rington, Ignio Jones and L. Whi- 
taker. They were all very quizzical, 
some coarsely so, and proved the 
most attractive part of the volume. 
The verses were afterwards re- 
printed in a separate form under 
the title of **The Odcombian Ban- 


uuet,” with an advertisement pre- 
nxed, intended evidently to render 
poor Coryat ridiculous. Some have 
supposed that he published this 
volume himself, but it was not so, 
for in his second course*' of his 

Crudities,” tho “ Crumb or Ckd- 
wart twice sodden,” he makes an 
energetic attack on it, and expressly 
states that he was commanded to 
pi. lit the versos by Prince Henry. 
»o he was quite aware of the puf* 
posa Tho fact was, poor Coryat 
had the weakness to aosire to as- 
sociate with tho wits of the day, 
and they made him their butt. 

The year following the publica- 
tion of tho Crudities,” 1612, he 
departed on a more extended jour- 
ney. Ho visited Constantinople, 
whore ho made a brief stay, went 
over various parts of Greece, and 
was much delighted in exploring the 
vestiges of Troy, He then went to 
Jontsalem, and visited all tho sacred 
historic localities in Talestine. 
Thence ho went to Allopo, and so 
through Persia to Agra, the seat of 
tho ^lorars court, “ spending” ha 
says, in nis “ journey betwixt Jeru- 
salem and tho MoguVs court, fi^en 
months and odd days, all of which I 

traversed afoot the total 

distance being 27o() English miles,” 
and expended only “ three pounds 
sterling, yet fared n?*isonable well 
every way.” From Agra ho sent 
his frionds an account, of all he 
saw on the way, and <*f the Moml 
Court, which was published witn a 
portrait prefixed, representing Cor- 
yat riding on an elmhanh At this 
court he met Sir Thomas Koe, to 
whoso chaplain, tho Rev. Thos. 
Terry, we are indebted for a further 
account of Coryat’s career in India. 
He had great aptitude for acquiring 
languages, andhadleamed touseool- 
loimially, Italian, Arabic, Turkish 
and Persian, wnibh no doubt con- 
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tributed to his easy and economic 
pro^esa He remained some time 
at the &Iogul Court acquiring Hin- 
dustani) and Terry ^ves a quamt 
accoiiiit of the exercise of his lin- 
guistic powers in silencing a loqua- 
cious washerwoman of Sir Thomas 
Roe’s household. 

** After this he having got a great 
mastery in the Ihdustan, or more 
vulgar language^ there was a 
woman, a landress. belonginn; to 
my Lord Embassador’s house, who 
had such a freedom and liberty 
of speech, that she would some- 
times scould, brawl, and rail from 
the sun-rising to sun set; one day 
he undertook her in her own lan- 
guage, and by eight of the clock 
in the morning so silenced her, that 
ahe had not one word more to 
speak.’* 

Having acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of the language, he 
hoped to continue and extend his 
wanderings and to explore “ Tar- 
taria in the vast plains thereof, 
with as much as he could of 
China, and those other largo places 
and provinces interposed betwixt 
East India and China,’* after which 
he intended not only to search for 
Prestor John in Ethiopia, but to 
** cast his eyes upon many other 
places.” lie set out for Surat, 
though ill before starting, with a 
presentiment of his death being 
near at hand ; in fact he feared that 
he would die on the road. Ho 
however arrived there safely,^ and 
Terry says, but being over xindly 
used by some of the English who 
ave nim seteft, which tney had 
rought from England, he filing 
for it as soon os he heard of it, and 
crying, sorA, is there any 

such thing as aac^P 1 pray you 
give mo some aocA?/ and drinking 
of it, though I conceive moderately 
(for ho was a very temperate man) 


it increased his flux (dysentery) 
which he had upon him, and tms 
caused^ him, within a few days 
after his very tedious and trouble- 
some travels, (for he went most 
on foot) at this place to come to his 
foumies end : for here he overtook 
i Heath in the month of December 
1617, and was buried (as aforesaid) 
under a little monument, like one 
of those as are usually made in our 
I Church-yards.” 

I Coryat made full notes on this 
journey, but they were alt lost 
I The * Crudities* has become a very 
scarce book, and fetches a high 
price at book-sales, though of little 
or no value for its descriptions 
of buildings and cities — the bulk of 
the book ; it however contains 
many curious illustrations of the 
state of society at that time, and 
here and there odd scraps of infor- 
mation are to be found on unlooked*. 
for subjects 

Pryor, in his account of India, says 

not. far from whence (Surat) on a 
small hill on the left hand of the 
road, lies Tom Coriaty our English 
Fakicr (as they name him), together 
with oxi Arabian Christian, known 
by their graves lying oast and 
west ; he was so confidont of his 
perfoctioii in the Indostan tongue 
that he ventured to play the orator 
iu it before the Great Mogul. In his 
return from him he was killed with 
kindness by the Enalish merchants, 
which laid his rambling brains at 
rest.” 

Coryat’s name incidentallyoccurs 
in Boswell’s Johnson. 

' JAMSBTJEE JBJBEBHOY, Sib, 
Bart, the Parsee merchant prince, 
was born at Bombay on the 15th 
July 1783. He was of poor but 
respectable x^rents. and commenced 
business as a merchant at the early 
age of eighteen, and made five sue- 
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cessive voyages toChinabetwixttliU 
and tlie year 1806. His parents died 
while he was quite a child, and he 
was at the outset of his career, in 
Mrtnorship with his father*in-law, 
Framjee Nussurwanjeo, under 
whose charge he possea the greater 
part of his youth. He was wonder- ; 
fully successful in all his enter- 
prises, and never did riches fall to | 
a more worthy possessor. He was 
distinguished for his boldness and 
sagacity in all commercial specula- 
tions ; ho feared no risks however 
great, where the balance of chance 
was in his favor, and he seemed to 
know, with almost intuitive saga- 
city, where commerce might be 
most largely extended. Nor did 
he confine himself to any particular 
branch of trade or class of oouiitrios, 
for ho dealt extensively in the 
nrovincesof Bengal, Madras, Penang, 
Malacca, the Poider coast, the west 
coast of Sumatra, Singapore, Siam, 
Manilla, China, Suez, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, the Archipelago and 
England. In transactions of such 
magnitude, and In the grasp of one 
so capable of taking advantage of 
every turn of trade, it is not to bo 
wondered, that munificent returns 
were speedily realized, at a time 
rendered peculiarly favorable for 
commercial speculation, by the 
great political events occurring in 
Europe from the peace of Amiens 
to the battle of Waterloo, and the 
new position under which the East 
India Company was placed, which 
in four years, betwixt 18L4-l!!(19, 
raised the imports from Europe 
from £870,000 to £3,052,000. With- 
in twenty years of his entranco on 
business he had realized an ample 
fortune, but he was not the^ man 
to withdraw from active life so 
long as he could exert himself — to 
hoard penuriously,or to be lavish on 
personal luxiiiy and display. With 


generosity unparalleled* he devot- 
ed an immense ahare of his gaioe 
to the public good and the benefit 
of his follow-creatures. He was 
never appealed to in vain, in behalC 
of any real work of charity, or un- 
dertakings of general utility, and ha 
cared not for creed or party. His 
public donations alone amounted 
to £300, Of HI, the greater portion of 
which was dovott^ to public ohari- 
ties, public Works. and buildings in 
the Bombay Presidency, among 
which may be named the Causeway 
from Mahim to Bandora, the Poona 
waterworks, and the Jamaetjee 
Jojeebhoy Hospital, which will hand 
his name down to posterity as a 
benefactor of the human race. 
Holding the influential position 
he did, he was of infiiuto service 
to the British Qovornmen| in 
India, whoso beneficial rutfl'lMl 
never ceased to maintain from the 
outset of his career until his death, 
with all the energy in his power. 
Daring the terribm mutiny of 1857, 
ho wrote his eloquent letter of 
adhoronco to the Crown, which is in 
the recent memory of all, and Her 
Majesty was not slow in recognis- 
ing the merit of this patriotic and 
noble spirited merchant He and 
his sons were placed on the Com- 
mission of the Peace. On the 2nd 
March 1842.he was created a knight 
Bachelor, by patent, and on the 
6th August 1857, was advanced 
further to the dignity of a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom, and was the 
first native of India who received 
title and arms from British ' autho- 
rity* His coat of arms consisted 
of a handsome shield in the form 
of the shield used W the Knights 
of St. John at the defence of Malta, 
beautifully emblazoned by scrolas 
of gold. At the lower part of the 
shield is a landscape scene in India, 
intended to represent a part of the 
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Island of Bombay, with the Islands 
of SoIsbM and Eltpho/nUi in tho 
distance. The sun is seen rising 
from behind Saisette to denote 
industry, and in diffusing its light 
and heat, displaying libAality. The 
upper part of the shield has a white 
ground to denote integruy and 
purity, on which are placM two 
Dees representing .industry and 
perseverance. The shield is sur* 
rounded by a crest consisting of a 
beautifiil peacock denoting tveaZtA, 
grandeur and magnificence ; and in 
its mouth is placed an ear of paddy, 
denoting beneficence. Below the 
shield is a white pennant folded, on 
which is inscribed the words *’ In- 
dustry and Liberality/ which was 
Sir Jamsetjee’s motto.” 

Sir Jamsetjee married on the Ist 
March 1803, Awabace Framjoe, 
daughter of Framjee Postouieo, 
merchant of Bombay, and by her 
had three sons and a daughter, all 
of whom married and surviYod him. 
Besides recoiving a baronetcy he 
was presented with the freedom of 
the City of London. Ho died on tho 
14th April 1859, at the ago of 
seventy-six, and bequeathed a largo 
fortune to his family. Ho was 
succeeded in his baronetcy by his 
eldest son, Curoetjee. 


BESGHI, CoNsTANTitTs Joseph, 
** was a native of Italy, and from an 
early ago was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of tho Church. He was edu- 
cated at Borne, and in duo time 
became a Professed Brnther of the 
Order of Jesuits. His great natu- 
ral endowments, and extraordinary 
facility in the attainment of lan- 
guages, soon pointed him out as a 
fit person to be employed in the 
Indian Mission : and in holy 
obedience” to his vows, he embark- 
ed for tho East, and arrived at Gk>a 
in the year 1 707. 


In this place, rendered sacred to 
his mind by the memory of Francis 
Xavier, Bmhi lost none of that 
zeal for his Order and for the 
Church, with which previous asso- 
ciations had imbued him. Brought 
for the fiiet time in immediate con- 
tact with heathen idolatry, he was 
eager to commence his duties as a 
Christian Missionary. He lost no 
time therefore in proceeding to 
Madura. 

Scarcely a centurv had elapsed, 
since Bobert de Nobili, a Brother 
of the same Order, and nephew to 
the famous Cardinal Bellarmin, 
had landed at the saxqe spot, and, 
directing his steps southward, had 
established tho Mission at Madura. 
Tho peouliarities of the people 
amongst whom he found himself, 
and the little progress made in 
their conversion by his predeces- 
sors, led him to reflect deeply utoh 
the probable causes for tnose diffi- 
culties, which, in India alone, ap- 
peared to obstruct the reception of 
tho True Faith. With this view 
he studied thoroughly the iang^ge^ 
customs, philosophy and religion 
of the Hindoos ; and with the ap- 
probation of his Provincial, and tne 
oenediction of the Archbishop of 
Cranganore, he proceeded to put in 
practice the plan ho had devised. 
Avoiding tho society of Europeans, 
he adopted the customs and dress 
of the Brahmins ; declared himself 
of an illustrious caste ; assumed the 
name of Tatouva Podagar Swami ; 
and, by adapting himself to the 
prejudices and traditions of the 
people, he soon acquired their 
reverence and respectful attention. 
By such means, De Nobili was 
wonderfully successful in ingraft- 
ing an outward profession of Chris- 
tianity upon the stock of heathen- 
ism : in a short time, ^ seventy 
Brahmins had been baptised and 
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become followere of the now Gooroo. 
Ill spite of the expressed disappro* 
bation of many innuontial members 
of his own Church, and a letter 
full of reproaches” from his uncle, 
the cardinal, he still persisted in tho 

I dau he had entered on ; uiul after 
laving, aocording to some authori* ^ 
ties, converted “ nearly one hun- ; 
dred thousand'’ persons to the • 
Faith, he died, ** veiierateii as a ! 
saint” at tho ago of aevouty-six. i 
Stimulated by this extraonliuary ; 
example BescLii, utter full couaido- j 
ration, dotorinincd to pursue the • 
same mctliod. Ho studied the ; 
languages, science, and religion of ] 
the people : familiarised himself \ 
with their modes of thought ; enter- 1 
ed into Uieir prejudices ; and, after t 
full preparation, assuming tho name . 
<»f yirumamuni, he adopted thoir 
habits, and imitated their customs 
liud costume. As regards tho latter, 
well kiiowiii.fl^ the iiiHuouco of out- 
ward impres^oiis on simple minds, 
ho alfoctod a showy and imposing 
magniiicencc. His dress was of a 
light purple color, with a waist- 
band of tho samo ; his turban was 
white, veiled with purple ; embroi- 
dered Turkish slippers covered his 
feet ; in his hand he carried a long 
cane, which aided him in displaying 
a mysterious ring, composed of five 
motals, wrliich he woie upon his 
iingor. His earrings, of rubies aud 
pearls, were beautiful and costly. 
When ho travelled, his palanquin 
w»as preceded by a man bearing an 
umbrella of purple silk, »ui*mount- 
od by a golden ball ; at each side 
ran men with magnificent fans of 
peacock's feathers ; the holy man 
reclinf^ in the midst of all this 
splendour upon a tiger’s skin, re- 
markable for its beauty, which, I 
when he alighted, was pla^d upon | 
the gfXfund for him to sit upon. j 
Beschi was highly akill<^ as a ; 


linguist lu addition to ltaliaii» his 
mother tongue, be ha<l mastered 
Hebrew Greek, Latin, I’ortuguese, 
Spanish and French ; and of the 
Imliuu languages, he W'as leai'ned 
in tho Sanscrit, I'amul, Teloogoo, 
liiudostaiii aud Persian. The tw;^o 
latter he is stated to have iicquireil 
in the short space <»f three months 
for the express purposi^ of obtain- 
ing au interview with Chuuda Saib 
iiiD Nalnib, wdio was sti astoiushed 
at his gtuuus, that ho prosontedhiiu 
with a ]>alan({uin ; bestowed on him 
tho name of Isinatti Sunnyasi ; aud 
gave him, Icir iiis nuiintouaiice, tho 
four villages. Hokaluin, Malwai, 
Arasur ami Nullur. in the Trichi- 
nopoly District, which yielded a 
rcveiiuo of twelve thousand rupoos 
IT aiiuuin. In addition, the Na- 
ob nuido him his Do wan; in which 
character Uoschi occusioually made 
oflicial journeys ; ou which occa- 
sicnishe rode a white or bhu^k horse 
richly caparisoned, and was accom- 
panied by men wdlh silver staves, 
au escort of thirty horsenion, camels, 
dmms, fifes, olo])hantH bearing his 
tents, &c, &c. luconsisiont as all 
this worldly magniiicencc w'as with 
tho humblo character of a Chris- 
tian Missioiiaiy, Heschi’s iiulefati- 
gablo cuergies enabled him to 
render it conducive to the end ho 
had in view. He was liberal to tho 
poor; attentive to tho education of 
youth ; and always ready to pro- 
mote the temporal welfare of his 
dcpeiidonts. 

lie found time also to write va- 
rious works iu tho Tamul language, 
with tJio view of promoting tho 
interests of his Faith. Amongst 
these may be named, 1. Tembavani^ 
a fabulous, mythological pcioin iu 
30 Cantos, on Scrix>tiiral Subjects. 
2. Tirucdlamr Coltimbnmm.Z. Adei- 
kala MaUi, 4, Culivenba. Thetwj 
three arc in honor of tlie Virgin, 0. 

41 
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Annei Azheng<U Andadi, The Dolors 
of the Virgin. 6. Kitteri Ammal 
iimwMjwci# Tho lifo and death, of a 
SpaniBh Virgin and Saint 7. Veythe 
Orelool^um. I nstruction . to Cate- 
chists. 8. Vedha VHad^ifnm Illus- 
tration of Religion: published 1728. 
9. Pedagwnmruital. 10. Ghiana 
errttaL Instruction of Wisdom. 
11. Tiruokabpi Canidam. On As- 
tronomy. 12, Tamvl Qrammftir of 
the High Dialed. 13. Clavia liuma- 
niorum 2'amulica Idioniatis. In M.S. 
14. Varnen Cadet. A Story, with a 
Latin translation. In M.S. id. 
jParaTnarta Guru Cadei. A Talo in 
Low Tamul. 16. A Tumid and 
JUngluh Dictionay. 17. Do. Portu- 
guese^ Latin and Tamul. 18. Do. 
Tamul and Latin, 19. Amtalogiurn 
'Pamtiltca. t20. A Latin Trandation 
of the two first parts of the Ouml. 
21. Tannul Vilaccu'tn. Tamul Q ram- 
mar of the High Dialect. 22. 8(tdur 
Agaradi. A Liotiouary of the High 
Dialoct 23. A U i ammar of the Com- 
mon ^Dialect in 11 US. 

lieschi continued to exercise tho 
office of Dewan, until in 1740, the 
Mahratta army under NatherSing, 
bosiegod UVichinopoly. Tho suc- 
cess of tho bosiegors and the subse* 
<|iieiit capture of Chuuda Saib, 
put an oiul to the political power of 
tho Josuit ; but ho retired in safety 
to Manapar, and there contiuuoa 
his labors in tho service of his 
Church. Two years afterwards how- 
ever, his constitution, broken by 
the effect of climate, and by bis 
extraordinary habits and exertions, 
gave way, and be died at Manapar 
in the year 1742, 

Ills Grammar of the Common 
Dialect of the Tamul Laiiguiige, 
has proved au invaluable aid to &e 
l^testant Missionary, and indeed 
to all studonts of that tongue. It 
was printed in Latin at Tranquobar 
in tho year 1739. An* cditioiii 


likewise in the brimnal Latin, was 
issued frbpl theCoTle^ Press of the 
Ma4i‘as Government m 1813, Au 
English Translation wds made a 
few years earlier by Mir. Christo- 
pher Hennr Horst, who had been 
employed by Gerickd as a Reader ; 
and who having been ordained in 
1807 by the Lutheran Missionaries, 
died, after a brief but faithful ser- 
vice as a Missionary, in 1869 or li>; 
ThisEnglish Titinslation was print- 
ed in 1831, at the Press of the 
Christian Knowledge Society at 
Vepery. Madras, and the impression 
having been expended, it appeared 
desirable to meet the demands of 
the Public by issuing a second 
edition,” whicii was edited by tho 
Revd. G. W. Malion, Chaplain, 
Madras in 1848, and above is 
extracted from his preface. 

BAILEY, Ruv. Benjamin, ^^This 
vonomblb Missionary, during forty 
years of untiring service in the 
cause of tho Church Mission in 
Travancore, endeared himself to all 
classes both of tho European and 
native community. To the sound 
and liberal attainments of a Church- 
man, ho added tho. talents of a 
linguist and a botanist of tho 
hij^est order. Ho was the autlior 
of that comprehensive Dictionary 
of the Malayaliim tongue which 
will ever make him dear to tho 
memory of every scholar in, and 
friond of, Tjrayaiicore. lie was a 
truo and consistent friend^ of tho 
Syrian Christians about him, and 
though ho avoided mixing himself 
up 'with sectarian disputants, his 
merits are known by tradition to 
almost every Syrian oUld in Tra- 
vaucore even or the present day.” 

At tho time of bis death, which 
occurred at the ripe age of eighty, 
in tho early part of 1871, ho was 
rector of Sheiton, Salop. 
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TUKNOUB, Gkdhok, viiS bom in 
Ceylon , in lH*s father was 

tho first e^arl of Winterton, and his 
mother, Emilio, niece to thoCai*diual 
puc do Beausset. Uo tvus eduedtod 
in Ellwand imdor the guardianship 
«>t' tho Kight Honorable iSir Tliomas 
HuiUaud, then Governor of Ceylon, 
and entered tho civil service in IfilB, 
ill which ho rose to tho highest 
rank. Besides acquiring tho native 
laiiguages, he extended his studies 
to Pali, the groat root and original 
of the vernacular and written Sin- 
ghiiloso, known but imperfectly 
even to the Buddhist priesthood, 
lie was entirely depoiideiit on his 
knowledge of Siiighali^o us a 
nxediiiin for translating tho moan- 
iiig of Pali terms, ior no dictionary 
then existed to assist him in defin- 
ing them. In his pursuits, he hiul 
no s^mipathy or ossistanco, except 
from Major i^rbes, who was then 
the resident atMatelle, whose ‘^nar- 
rative of Ekvm Year$ m Ceylon^ 
shows with what ardour and success 
ho shared tho tastes, and cultivated 
tho studies to which ho had boon 
dii'cctcd by tho genius and 
example of Tumour. So zealous 
and unoUferusivo were tho pursuits 
of the latter, that even his immodi' 
ate connections and rolativcs were 
unaware of the value and extent of 
bis ac(Xuireiuoiits, till fj])pnscd of 
their importance and profhiidity by 
(ho acolumation witli which his 
discoveries and translutieiis from 
the Pali were received by tho 
mcHiiA of Europe.** He translut<*,d 
the Mahuwanso^ u Singhalese work, 
written in Pali vorse, containing a 
dynastic history of tho island of 
Ceylon for twenty -three centuries, 
from B. 0. 643 to A. D. 1768. Ho 
likewise contributed amongst o&er 
able papists, on liuddhut fUsiory 
and Indian Chronoloyy^ in thii 
Journal of tlio Bengal Asiotu* 


sSocioty, V* 621, VL 7^^1046, 
a series of essays on the Ptf/i 
dhintical Annah, in 1837, 

1838— Journal Aslatid Sociot}% Ben- 
gal, VI. 601, 714, VlLOSfi, 78ff, 
911). Ho^also publishod in the 
same Journal an account of the 
Tooth lidie of Ciny/oii, /&, VI. 866, 
and notes on the iuscriptioiis on tho 
columns of Delhi, Aliuhabud and 
i -etiah, etc., and many notices of 
C.’eylou coins and iusoriptious. 
*‘'He had likewise planned anuthor 
undertaking of signal importanee, 
the translation into Ihigtish of & 
Pali vGi*sion of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tui‘os, an ancient coj)y of which ho 
had discovered, umMicumbored by 
tho Ignorant eommentancs of later 
writers, and tho fables with |Fhich 
they havo defaced tho plain and 
simple doeti*iiieH of the early faith. 
11 o announced his intention iu tho 
lutrodndion to the i/ohauiHinso to 
expedite the trai.slation as * tho 
least tardy means of elfoetiug a 
comparison of tho Pali with tho 
Sanskrit version.’ *’ His oxtensive 
correspondence with l^'insop was 
abruptly ended by the prematuro 
death of both. IHirnour i*cturue«I 
to Europe in 1842 in a bud state of 
health, and died at Naples on tho 
Kith April 1843. 

“ Tho first volume of his transla- 
tion of tlio Mahawunso, which coft- 
tains 3^ chapters taitof tlu* liuiidrod 
which form tho original work, was 
published at (Jfdiunbo in 1837 ; to 
\vhich,ii]»}ireheiisive that ftcepticism 
might assail the authenticity of a 
discovery so impoitant, ho added a 
reprint of original Pali in 
JRomuu charaoteirt, with diacritical 
point.s. iJo did not live to complete 
the task ho had so nobly begun ; 
he died while engaged on tho 
secoxid volume of his translation, 
and only a few chapters, execuietl 
with his characteristic accuracy 
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remain in mauusciipt iu the pos- 
session of his surviving relatives. It 
diniiuishos, though in a slight de^ 
grce, our regret for the intemip- 
tion of his literary labourst to know 
that the^ section of the Mahawanto 
Trhich he left unfinished is inferior 
both in authority and value to the 
earlier portion* of the work, and 
that being ooiii^poBod at a period 
when literature^ was at its lowest 
ebb in Ceylon , it differs little if at 
all from other obronicles written 
during the decline of the native 
dynasty.” (Vide Ttnnenis CeyUm^ \ 
Toll, p. 312.) 

Tumour’s Epitome of the Hietory 
of Ceylmi^ extending from B. C. 543 
to A. D. 1798, condenses the events 
of eaiih king’s reign, commemorates 
the founders of the chieC cities, and 
notes the erection of the great 
temples and Buddhist monuments, 
and the construction of gigantic 
reservoirs and works for irrigation, 
in ruins. *^llu thus eifectually 
demonstrated the misconce^itiond 
of those who had previously believ- 
ed the literature of Coylou to be 
destitute of liistoric materials.” 
This Epitome has since been ex- 
panded. (Vide History of Coylou, 
published by Knighton J84r}, and 
the first volume of I’ridhaiu’sCeylon 
its Dopondoncies ) 

MACKENZIIA Colonel Colin, 
C.B.,oi’ the Madias Engineers, ivom 
an early pe^od of his residence iu 
India, Bui)eradded to his profossiou- 
lil duties an extensive enquiry into 
the antiquities of the East. Uis 
surveys in Southern India contri- 
buted materially to the improved 
geography of that part of India, 
and most of the MSS. were sent to 
the Court of Directors and thus 
became available to the geogra- 
phers . lit homo. The* fullest ao« 
knowledgment of his labours in 


this branch r^ts in bis having 
received the high appmntment of 
Surveyor-General of British l^dia. 

The result of Mackenzie’s anti- 
quarian researches were made 
public chiefly through the medium 
of the Asiatic Society, of which he 
was an old and zealous member. 
Description of the Pamda at Per- 
wiittum near the south bank of the 
Kistna, and its Inscription^ vol. Y. 
Remarks on some Antiquities on 
theWest audSouthCoastsuf Ceylon, 
voL VI. An article on the Jains ^ 
voL IX. Soon after, the Asiatic 
Society was deprived of their able 
coadjutor by the tempora:^ trans- 
fer of his services to the island of 
Java. On his return he was nomi- 
nated Surveyor-General of British 
India, which interrupted the prose- 
cution of his favourite studiesV and 
deprived the Asiatic Researches of 
his further aid. But he instimted 
others to perform what ho had not 
the leisure to do himself, and the 
last volume contains many com- 
munications which he was instru- 
mental in bringing forward. 

This was not the only journal 
which bouofited by Mackenzie’s 
published literary labours. Tlie 
Asiatic Register for 1804 contains 
the following original and curious 
communications from his pen — A 
Sketch of the life of Hyder Ali 
Khan. — History of the Anajgoondy 
Rajas. — Hisitory of the kings of 
Yeejnagfir or Beejnagar. — Account 
of the Madda Gooroos, or the 
teachers of the Madheva Yaish- 
navas. — An account of the Batta 
Rajas, the BhaUi or Indian Bards, 
He also contributed to the Bata- 
vian Society, but to what extent is 
not known. A long and interesting 
account of the ruins of Bramba- 
nam, originally published in that 
work, was afterwards reprinted in 
the Asiatic Jpurnal. 
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** The literary prodaotions we 
have thus enumerated may eeom to 
bear a small proportion to a whole 
life devoted to eiiailar inquiries* It 
was the character of Colonel Mao^ 
konzie, howevert to be diffident of 
sending any thing forth to the 
world whilst there seemed to be 
any part of the subject susceptible 
of more complete elucidation ; bo 
was therefore chiefly employed in 
collecting materials for flituro 
works; these consisted of the re- 
mains of ancient art, as statues, 
sculptures, and coins, and of fac- 
similes of iriscriptions, and copies 
of manuscripts. He employed, at 
an immense expense, various indi- 
viduals to collect objects of antiqua- 
rian i*oaearoh throughout all parts 
of India, but more especially of the 
peninsula. The proceedings of 
theso persons were regularly re- 
ported to him in English, and as 
they were mostly men of superior 
shrewdness and activity, and as 
their employer had the singular 
art of inspiring them with a por- 
tion of that zeal which animated 
his own mind, their reports are in 
general highly interesting and re- 
plete with much valuable statistical 
as well as antiquarian observation. 
The inscriptions which they dis- 
covercMl were translated either by 
these men, or learned Hindoos in 
the Coloners service. Some thou- 
sands have been thus prepared;; and 
convey a vast body or historical in- 
formation, of a more or less authen- 
tic character. The translations 
of the manuscripts would have been 
a more arduous undertaking, and 
has not therefore been in ^ncral 
attempted : but several of peculiar 
interest have been either wholly or 
partially rendered into English, 
and tabular abstracts of their sub- 
stance have been arranged. The 
collections thus made through a 


long series of years, and with the^ 
most unremitting perseverance, it 
may well bo imagined, aieas est- 
tensive as important Their appli- 
cation to purposes of public utibty, 
it is to bo feared, may bo firustratM 
hjjr the death of their owner, but 
of their fitness for such a purpose 
an opinion may bo formed mm 
the uwe. to which they have been 
applied by Oolonol Wilks in his 
History of Mysore. The early 
chapters of his valuable work are 
composed principally from tlie con- 
tents of the Mackonzio collection ; 
and, us we have had an oppoHu- 
nity of knowing, often in the words 
of the Colonors own unpublished 
compositions. Colonel Wilks has 
fullv aokiibwledgecl his obligations 
to this source, and has borne testi- 
mony to the high value of tho'col- 
leotion and the liberal spirit of its 
proprietor,” 

Mackonzio died in ttio neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta on the bth 
May JiSiJl, agtMi sixty-eight ynars- 
A biographical sketch and literary 
career of him, by Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, was given in the London 
Asiatic Transactions, vol. I., 333, 
334. 

ZOEOASTEB or ZEBDUSHT, 
tho fouiidor of the religion of the 
Parsees, ie supposed to have been 
bom at the city of "Rai in Pentia, 
and flourished in tho reign of king 
Gushtasp, tho Darius llystttspes of 
the UrewR, who embraow ana pro. 
pagated the fiuth propounded by 
hi m. His parents were poor, hut 
of a noble family, and some of the 
Eastern authorities trace' the libO; 
age of his father, Potoihtisp, to 
Feridoon. In Pelhvi trorks^ ori* 
ginally eompUed by the dieoiples of 
Zurtoaht, aaia that an angel 
presented Fmoshoap with a glasf 
: of wine ; haviag drunk which, bis 
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wifij Doghdo soon alter eoucoivod 
and bore a son, destined to create 
a new era in Eastern history.*' An 
usual with Eastern historians^ they 

S ave most extravagant aecolin^ of 
is doings when a child and of his 
divine mission j and maiiy of these 
found thoir way into classical 
writings; for instance, Pliny states 
that Zoroaster laugh^ on the day 
he was horn, and that his^ hvain 

K tated so violently as to repel 
and when placed on it. His. 
Nat.’ VII., c, 16; Lord’s “ Accoimt 
of the modern Parsees in India,’ 
c. 3.) It is further stated that ho 
secluded himself from the society 
of mankind and passed tw'enty 
years in tho deep caves of the 
mountain Elhrooz (Pliny states 
this with a slight alteration, * His. 
Nat,’ XI. c. 4tt) before ho wont to 
the court of Oushtasp, when ho is 
supposed to have been only thirty 
years 6f ago (Hyde, p. 630, on the 
authority of Shahristani.) This is 
a fact corroborated by many in- 
dependent authorities, and it was 
during this Retirement that the will 
of tho Suprome Hcing was made 
known to iiini. On this portion of 
Zoroantor’s life, tho Pai’secs rest 
most of tho ovidunco of his divine 
iniNsion. It is thus related accord- 
ing to tho Zordusht-namoh. 

“ It must bo observed that Zoro- 
aster's journey to tho mountain 
Elbrooz is by the Pai^aee authors 
invariably called the prophet’s jour- 
ney to heaven, where oe I'ooeivod 
his instructions from Ormuzd (/. c., 
the Z*‘nd-Avesta and the sacred 
fire). Then (says the Zerdiisht- 
iiameh, c. 22) Batunan, radiant like 
the sun, and with his head co veiled 
by a veil, appeared before Zoroas- 
ter, by the command of Ormuzd,^ 
and said, Who art tlmu ? What 
dost thou want ?” Zoroaster an- 
Hwerod, *• 1 seek only what is agree- 


able to Ormuzd^ who has created 
the two worlds^ but I know not 
what he' wants with me. O Thou, 
who art pure, show lue tho way of 
the law.” These words pleased 
Bahxnan. ^^Rise,” said ho. ’^to 
go before God; there thou shalt 
receive the answer to thy request.” 
Zoroaster rose and followed Bah- 
nian, who said, ** Shut thine eyes, 
and walk swiftly.” When Zoroas- 
ter opened his eyes, he saw the 
glory of heaven ; the . angels came 
to meet him, and with them he ap- 
proached Ormuzd, to whom ho 
addressed his prayer. From him 
and the other six Amshaspands (or 
heavenly ministers) he i*ecoivod 
tho following instructions ; Ormuzd 
himself said to Zt) roaster, “Teach 
the nations that my light is hidden 
under all that shiiios. Whenever 
YOU turn your face towards tho 
lights and you follow my command, 
Ariman (uio evil spirit) will be 
seen to fly. In this world thoiH3 is 
nothing superior to light.” 

He then gave him tho Zend- 
Avesta, instructing him to declare 
it before Gushtusp. According 
to Pchlvi books, “ In tho tortieth 
j'eer of his age, and in the thirtieth 
of the reign of Gushtasp, he is re- 
ported to have appeared at tho 
court of tho king, bearing with him. 
into his prosonce, tho sacrod fire 
called “Ader Boorzeen Mehor,” 
and a cypress tree. The munaroh 
hanng deuiaudod who he was and 
whence he oamo, tho Persian law- 
giver replied. “The Almighty God 
has sent mo to you, and has ap- 
|)omtod mo a prophet to guide you 
in the path of truth, virtue, and 
piety.” 

“ Firdoust, the Persian Homer, 
thus describes the first interview 
between Zurtosht and Gushtasp, 
“ learn” said Zardehusht to Gusli- 
tosp, “ the rites anil doctrines of 
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tiie .ireligiatt d eatodle&ce. For 
witiioat TOligion there cannot he 
any Tf orth in a king* "When the 
mighty (or exce!lent>monarch he^ 
him epeak of the euelleut relimon. 
he accepted from him the exoaUeut 
rites and dootrines.** Zurtoahtwns 
at first disbelieved, and persecuted 
by the courtiers of Ouahtasp ; but 
having establish^ his claim as a 
divine prophet, and convinced tho 
King and his court by performing 
several miracles, he taken into 
favour ” 

‘*The new doctrine which Zoroas- 
ter said had been revealed to him 
from above, spread rapidly in the 

E roviiico of Aserbijan (*, e. * tho 
ouse Of fire"), Oushtasp iuti*oduo- 
ed it into every port of his domi- 
nions, and ordered 12,00<> cow hides 
to be tanned fine that tho precepts 
of his now faith might be written 
on them. These narchments W'ere 
deposited in a vault hewn out of a 
i*ock in Persepolis. Ho appointed 
holy moil to guard them ; and it 
\vas commanded that the pi’ofane 
should bo kept at a distance from 
tho sacred book (Malcolm, i, p. 45). 
'rho powerftil pi’otectiou of the king 
enabled Zoroaster to intTOduce his 
doctrine farther than the kingdom 
of Iran ; wo hoar of his journeys 
into Ohaldtna, and that Poshuran, 
tho second son of Gushtasp, was 
sent by him into Varjamghord in 
order to propagate his now religion. 
Ho also tried to gain proselytes in 
India, and succored in converting 
a learned Brahmin (Tchengngfaat- 
rhah ; according to Anqurai, vol. 
i., V. 2, p. who went back into 
his native country with a great 
number of priests. Temples of fire* 
or Atesh-gahs, were erected in all 
parts of the empire at the expense 
of Ouahtasp, whose zeal in imposing 
the Zend-Avesta not only on his 
own subjects, but also on those of 


the nei^bouriegmouaitsi^ last 
engaged ht^n in ^ woTvWit^^Aijd^, 
kineof Turen. 

doubtodly the; chief mattgsAor/.of 
this war, which was protiMieil bo<* 
youd his life-time, and finally, ondr' 
od in i* victory gained by .^fandi* 
yarover the Turanians, who, in 
the exultiitiou of a fii*st succo8S» 
had dot<u*minod oii putting tojdoath 
all the followers of ZoitMistor, Tho 
prophet died in the year B.C. 513, 
about seventy-six years ot ago, a 
few months before tho mnoral 
massacre of tho fii^-worsmppors 
liad been rosedvod upon by Arjasp. 
Some authorities quoted % Hyde, 
pp. 323 find 323, say that he wn;s 
murdered during the persecution.'* 
All that has hcon hitherto quoted 
or said has no claim to historical 
accuracy, and rests simply on tho 
iiuthoritv of oastorii authors, 
j ** The books* ])rodu^ed by tho Pro- 
j phot and gone4*aUy called Avast:i., 
j coutaiuod twenty-one noosk, or 
volumes. Tho following table shows 
I tho Zend names of those volumes, 


with their cori'espoading ones in 

Pehlvi 


ZBNl). 

PBULVl. 

1. Yatha 

Suttood-Yoasht 

2. A-hoo 

Siittoudgur. 

3. Verio 

. Vohest-Mathre. 

4. A-tha 

Bug. 

5. Batons 

Davajdch-Hamus 

G. Ussad 

Nadoor. 

7. Chid 

Pac'bcni. 

8. Hucha... 

Iluttoostido. 

9. Vung6hoos... 

Uurrus. 

lo. Dujda 

Kussusroob. 

11. Munungho... 

Vishtasp. 

12. Sicuthenanam Khesuth. 

IS. Ungfihoos 

Suifrind, 

14. Miucdal 

Jursiit. 

I&. KhiMthrQmchai Bngan-T^ht. 

IG. A-hoorai 

, Neeyadoom. 

17. Aa 

Hoospareui. 

IjH. Bern ... / 

I)avasr<K}sid, 


13. Durregobio... Uakkarum. 
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20. Da&da Yandidad. 

21. Viistarem Hadokht. 

The majority of these works are 
not in the possession of the Paraees 
of this day. They are supposed to 
have been destroyed either during^ 
the invasion of Persia!^ the Mace* 
donian, Alexander, or immediately 
after the conquest of that countiy 
by the Arabs, who entertained so 
great a hatred for the ancient reli- 
gion of Persia, that they soughit out 
and collected all the works of 
Zurtosht and his tdisciples which ! 
they could find in Persia, add de- 
stroyed xmarly the whole of them.” 

“A few of the works above men- 
tioned, however, survived destruc* 
tion, and are now in the possession 
of the Parsees. They are the 
Yan^dad, Ya^na, or ikishnc, and 
Yispard. Th^ l^ree together are 
designated Vandi^d Sade. Ogum 
Dewa, Khurdah-Avasta, and the 
Yeshts and fragments of Yistasp 
Noosk) lladokht Noosk, and 
Damdad Noosk are also to bo found. 
The fimt, fourth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth of these works are mostly 
filled with prescriptions for roll- 

g 'ous ceremonies and instructions 
r the practice of the 2k>roa8trian 
religion. They also contain in- 
junotiouB for the adoration of the 
Almighty, and abound with moral 
imcepts. The Izashnd, Yi^ard, 
Khurdah Avasta, and the Yeshts 
are books of prayers.” 

Manuscript copies of these works 
wei^e deposited in the Imperial Lib- 
Paris; in the university 
Library, Oxford; and in the Briticm 
Museum, London. Bichardson, 
Kennedy, Jones, aiid some other 
European authors, were of opinion 
that the Zend books of the Parsees 
were fabricated by their priests on 
their arrival in India in the 7th 
century, but numerous other 
iluihorities have come to the con* 


elusion that they are all, or mostly 
all, compositions that existed before 
the destruction of the Persian em- 
pire by Alexander. 

TheZoroastrian religion flourish- 
ed from its foundation in the reign 
of Gteshtasp tiU the subversion of 
the PersiaB; dynasty by the Mace- 
donian conqueror, .when a great 
many of the religious books of the 
Parsees were d^royed. It then 
Booms to have declined until revived 
by Ardeehir Babekan in A. D. 22^. 
He collected the sacred books re- 
maining, and had them translated 
into Pehlvi, the language then 
spoken in Persia, built fire temples 
for the worship of Qod, and made 
great efforts to restore the ancient 
religion in its primitive purity. 
This reformation appears to have 
lasted for 416 years, in fact till 
Persia was overrun by the Arabs 
in 641, who obliterated almost 
every trace of the religion of Zoro- 
aster. Many Zoroastriansfor con- 
Hcicmce sake fled into the mountains 
of Ehorassan, and being persecuted 
there also, to the island of Ormus, 
and from thence to the western 
coast of India, and eventmilly settl- 
ed atGuzorat. Undoubtedly, succes- 
sive tides of emigration followed 
as the fanatic zeal and' persecuting 
spirit of the Mahommeduus con- 
tinued to increase. The Parsees 
are a most interesting race, and are 
the most advanced of all the natives 
of India. It is erroneously supposed 
that they worship the elements — 
the ignorant among them may, 
but not^e educated classes. The 
moral of the Porsee religion is 
pitliily expressed in three signifi- 
cant terms, > in the Zend-Avesta, 
viz., HomutS^ HookhtS^ and Vurvsti^ 
which mean purity of n^peech, 
purity of ' action, and pt^ty 
of thought. Their reUmon is a 
simple theisim It teacmes ^^the 
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unity of God ; Hio omftipotenoe ; 
Hia goodnesB towards men ; agreat 
veneration for fire»Me vmdle ijfpe 
of the invisible divinity : a&dagreat 
aversion ^ for Abriinan, the evil 
principle, the instigator of evil 
thougnt, but not*oo*etemal with 
God. The morality contained in 
the books of Zoroaster is very pnre, 
and all founded on the lo ve of our 
neighbour/* God, according to the 
Parses fldth, is the emmem of 
glory, xefhlr enoe and light, and so 
a Parsee, while engaged in prayer, 
is directed to stand before the nre^ 
or to direct his foce towards the 
sun, as the most proper symbols of 
the Almighty, but with no idolat- 
rous motive. Several Fire-temples 
exist in Bombay. The one erected 
there by Framjee Cowasjeein 1844 
cost £26,000. 

PRICE, Major David, was born 
near Brecknock in South Wales in 
1 762, where his father was a hum- 
ble curate, but having attracted 
the notice of his diocesan, Dr. Moss, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, by his 
acquirements in the learned lan- 
guages, he was preferred to the 
living of LlanbacUim-vawr, near 
Aberystwith. His father died in 
1775, leaving a widow and five 
children, of whom the oldest is the 
subject of the present memoir. He 
received a gratuitous education at 
the college school, Brecknock, and 
through the kindness of Mr. Jones, 
the tutor, obtained a scholarship at 
Cambridge. Previous to this, ho 
lost his mother, and her little pro- 
perty vras sold to ^uip her eldest 
son for the university. On arriv- 
ing in London, he was led into 
bad society by a lieutenant of 
marines, and became ** completely 
lost in a vortex of foUies/’ He 
spent all his money ^d soon 
found himself penniless. A distant 


relative in Leadenhall^street was 
applied to, who xeomved himkindly, 
and introduced him to another, who 
** replaced in his purse the money 
he had so thoughilesalv sqtiaa* 
dered,” whidi enabled hun to pro- 
ceed to the university. There he * 
resided from Oct 1779* to June 
1780 ; and on the approadi of the 
vaMtion, the senior tutor tdd hiih 
plainly that as his previous educa- 
tiou had been very imperfect, and 
his exchequer sO low, his return 
to college oolild not be attend- 
ed vnth any advantage to him. On 
his journey to Wales his flnanoto 
failed him at Gloucester, but 
through the kindness of his land* 
ladv and of a kinswoman, ho was 
enapled to reach his place of desti- 
nation. He was received with kind- 
ness and hospitality, and induced 
his sister to give him the greater 
portion of her slonder pittance — 
an act which, he says, he ever con- 
sidered as the most reprehensible 
of his life, his only consolation 
being, that he atoned for it by 
an hundred-fold return — and on 
his arrival in London, he confesses 
that he again suffered himself to 
to be hurried down the stream of 
delirious folly and extravagance.” 
His despair increased as his funds 
diminished, and after being re- 
duced to the extremity of swing 
his father 8 watch, ho caught sight 
of an advertisement on the door of 
an obscure public-house, inviting* 
spirited young men” to become 
recruits, lie entered and was en- 
rolled a volunteer in ' the East 
India Company’s service, under a 
fictitious name. This event fixed 
his destiny in life. He was cast 
into the lowest society^ and was 
surrounded by scenes of vice and 
ptofiigacy, but as he rightly obser- 
ved, he waepreserved ftom absolute 
ruin by the eye of a benignant 
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Ffevidenoe bein^ upon him.” IVhen 
wiih other romuta he was conTeyed 
onboard the Qtieen East ladisnum, 
at Chravesend, the chateau to the 
Company’s oMpping expressed his 
regret that a person of his appear- 
ance should hate taken to Such a 
'Course of life. The heart of the 
young Welshman^ longastrtmger 
to the Toioe of sympathy, melted at 
this show of ih He hufst into 
tears and made a * clean breast* of 
all that had occurred in his life, 
informing the chapMn of his real 
name and thatofhxsfhther. “What 
was my sunrise,'* says Migor Price, 
“when this friendly hxdiTidual in- 
formed me that he' was' my 
countryman, and had aotimll^ been 
indebted to my fotheT for his edu- 
cation 1” This bonevolont clergy- 
man; finding him determined “not 
to set foot in England,” exerted 
his influence with that of Price’s 
relationa, and j^cured him a 
cadetship on thewmbay Establish- 
ment, and his remoyal to another 
ship, the Euex, the surgeon of 
wmoh, was his old Mend Dr. Evana 
So, bn the l&ih of March 1781, he 
set sail iimm England, the Eaaex 
forming part of the magnificent 
fleet under Lord Howe, mtended 
for the relief of Gibraltar, which 
convoyed other fleets, some fifty 
saiL of' the lino, and nearly three 
hundred merchanbships ana trans- 
ports of the laraert dase. On the 
voyag^ they fell in and had an ac- 
tion with a French squadron un- 
der Admiral Suffirein, and narrowly 
eaoiq>ing a ‘ rundown’ by one of the 
convoy, the JSsatK arrived at Ma- 
dras on the 84th August .1781, a 
voyf^ of 162 days. Price landed 
at^Madras at the age of nineteen, 
?and was indebt^ to his kind friend, 
Ikr. Evans, for the means of com- 
mencing his coarse “with the 
common decency ot. exterior,” and 


he also isiet with many kind 
friends in India, which was then 
the very abode oi hospitdity. He 
was soon thrown upon severe field 
service. Hyder was at the time 
ravaging the Carnatic up to the 
very sates of Madras, and Price 
played an active part under the 
experienced veteran ^Eyre Cooie. 
In April 1782 he joined the army 
under the unfortunate General Mat- 
thews in Hombay, but fortunately 
his appointment'Was changed, and 
he thus escaped the disastrous 
destiny of that Ul-foted corps, (vide 
Txpedo). He was then emploj^ on 
detached operations, which laid the 
foundation of an excellent milita^ 
education. At an unsnecessfiil at- 
tack on the fortress of Darwur under 
Captain LitUc in 1791, he was 
severely wounded. A bullet grazed 
the bone of his left wrist, and 
another passed through his right 
ancle just above the instep. On the 
1st March, the wound in his ancle 
assumed so dangerous a complex- 
ion that the doctors in a^ndance 
informed him that amputation 
of his leg would he t^ only 
chance of sa-ring his life. He asked 
to be allowed a few hours to pre- 
pare himself, and on the foUowing 
morning the gongreen having ex- 
tended rapidly upwards, he submit- 
ted to the knife, and by noon, his 
right leg was taken off some inches 
above the knee, in his autobiogra- 
phy he says, “ the operation was 
certainly appalling, but net any 
means so -unendurable as 1 had 
apprehsnded. At the some rime it 
is probable that the quantitv of 
opium which I had been ‘taking 
may have conriderablv d^adenea 
the sensations of pain.’^ 

Price -was next appointed prize 
agent of Little's detachment, and 
then to a staff sitaation hi Surat. 

From an euly date of his arrival 
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in lndia» he had commenoed the 
study of the Orioutal languages, 
eqpecialiy Persian, aud his resi- 
deuce at the delightful mansion of. 
Mr. Chriffitb, chief of Surat, eua* 
bled him to proaeoute the study, 
lie subaeqpently purchased some 
valuable MSS., which he be- 
queathed to Iho Royal Asiatio So*, 
ciety, amounting to 90 vola He 
waa api^inted Ju/^ Advooate to 
the Bombay Army in 1795, and in 
1797-Bhe rcoompanied Col. Uow 
as military secretary and interpre- 
ter into Malabar, and afterwards 
acted as Persian interpreter, and 
Judge Advocate to the army under 
GeneralJames Stuart, which oo- 
c^rated with the armies of the 
uiu^tio in the reduction of 
Seringapatam. The Bombay army 
appoints him their prize-agent 
for the booty acquire on the 
fall of the formas. He then 
returned to Bombay, and^ renewed 
his Oriental studies with more 
ample means at his command for 
piuchasing manuscripts. He ob- 
tained a majority in 1804, and in 
the fc^wing year, after a service 
of twOTty-four years in India, he 
sailed for England, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, in a public order, 
characterising him as an officer 
who had meritoriously passed 
through a long course of service, 
with the full approbation of his 
superiors aud the general respect 
of the service to which he belongs/* 
He retired from the service in 18(»7, 
having a few months before mar- 
ried the daughter of the kind kins- 
woman who, twenty-six years be- 
fore, had helped him at Gloucester 
when penniless. 'He now applied his 
leisure to literary occupations, and 
brought out his excellent Mahomo- 
ton History m 4 quarto vols ; an 
Kssay towards til&e history of 
Arabia, antecedent to the bix|h of 


Mahomot," and several valuable 
translations, which havo*beenpub- 
lished by the Royal Asia^eSomety 
and the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee. 

He wrote hia own autobiography 
with the iinatfraotive title of ^^ICe- 
moirsofthe early life and services 
of a field officer on the retired list 
of the Indian Army/* published by 
^VUen and Oo., London, 1839. The 
perusal of this work will afford a 

S atification to novel readers which 
ey are often disappointed in find- 
ing in a work of fiotidu. His last 
words in his interesting autobio- 
gmphy were, ** my next journey 
wilibe to that uudisoovured oountiy , 
from whose bourne no traveller 
retuma*' He died on the iOtii 
September 1835. 

PIOOT, GEoaoB, Lobd, come out to 
Madras in 1755, and after having 
rison to the post of President, re- 
turned to England in 1788 with a 
fortune of forty lacs of rupees 
(£400,t)00} and obtained an Irish 
peerage, November 14th. In 1775 ho 
again returned to Madras as Gover- 
nor, where corruption and pecula- 
tion were rampant throughout the 
various branches of the public ser- 
vice. This ho set himself manfully 
to suppress, aud conseciuently be- 
came very unpopular, and raised 
up a formidable body of enemies 
in and out of council. Daring the 
previous administration (Wynoh’s) 
the Riqah of Tanjore naa been 
ousted Irom his throne by hfohom- 
med Aii, and the I^resideni ac- 
quiesced in tno proceeding. Ptgot 
in 177^ went in person to Tanjore, 
and with much oerem<my rc^instat- 
ed the Raiah on the lltn April. He 
thus made a most bitter enemy 
of the Nabob, who induced his 
myrmidons at ICadras ip oppose 
the President in every aetion. Hoon 
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after a certain Paul Bunfield laid was given, when it wasksunounded 
..loim to an aasigmaent on the by troopers, and Pigot was-huziied 
revenues of Tangore from the Nabob off to niison. Geoi^ Strattcm suo> 
of sixteen laos of rupees (£160,000) oeeded, but was suspended by orders 
and a claim on the growing crops firom the Court of Directors, Ilth 
for seven lacs, (£70,000) monies June 1777, and Pigot was ordered 
lent to the ryois; and ^et this man to be restored, and then resign his 
only occupied) an inferior .post, re- post; but the i^ed President biving 
ceiviug 2or300Bs. amonthi You- ^n kept in close oonflnemenC 
chers were called for by the council: died ftom infirmity and exdtement 
they could not be produced, tire Na- before the order arrived', on tii^Xlth 
bob however was prepared to admit of May 1777. The four violent 
the obligation, but ^esired to suit members of council were subse- 
his own oonvenienoe. ' Undoubtedly quently tried in England, and fined 
it was a trumped up claim to de> ^£1,000 each, 
fraud the Company and the rtga. 

The council on the 29th May 1776 BUMBODD, Sin Thomas, landed 
rejected the claihi, but soon regret- in Madras on the 8th February 
tra having done so, for most of them 1778, and succeededhis predeoessorip 
and other members of the civil Pigot, who had died in confine- 
service were creditors of the Nabob mont. There was nothing particu- 
for a crore and a half of* rupees, lar to distinguish his official career 
(£1,500,000), and by rejecting mn- from that of other Presidents of 
field’s claim, they impaired their the time, but the rewnt discoveries 
hold on &e revenues of Tanjora made by the able historian Marsh- 
They reconsidered the vote, and man, throw a new light upon trans- 
decided by a majority of seven to actionsdistortedbyprevioushistory. 
five that the assignments made to It appears that Bumlmld’s actions 
Benfield were valid, though Pigot 'have been much misunderstood, 
and his friends vigorously resisted He has been accused of uumy po- 
the proceedings. Both parties be- litical crimes, but Mr. Manhman 
came excited, and Pigot, using his has been able by some new doeu- 
prerogative, suspended two mem- mentary evidence to cloar Rum- 
bers of the council, and ordered Sir bold’s character of the aspersions 
Robert Fletcher, the commandant, that have been cast upon it, and re- 
to be placed under arrest. He was present him as a very iUused man. 
an officer whom Clive ten years Rumbold’s short official career 
before had dismissed, for fomenting of three years terminated in accu- 
the mu^y of the Bengal officers, sations having reference to his 
but he 'Was restored to the service by treatment of the Carnatic Zemin- 
theOourt at Directora The Govern- dars, the system of bribery carried 
ment was then assumed by the on at the Presidency towns, and 
minority of the Council, and Pigot his eventual retirement firom office 
was placed in confinement. Col. — thus enumerated. 

James Stuart (vide STUAR'ri ekeout- I.— That he needlessly cancelled 
ed the order. He spent a day (24th the oommusion which had been 
August) with Pigot at h» country previously appmnted to enquire 
seat, on i^patentty most friendly into the revenues ai the otroalts 
iattkB, and while driving out in hie which had n aas ed into the hands 
casrh^ in the evening, arigmd iof the Enpiah in - 1766, with a 
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▼iew of ixguimg the individual 
members, and that lie afterwards 

f ave the aemindais great offence 
y oompelling them to come down 
to Madm to answercharges brought 
a^nst them. As the aristocracy 
of the country they considered 
this a arwt indignity. 

Mr. Marshman's new document*, 
ary evidenoe proves that R^bold 
had suffident reasons for his con* - 
duct Far away from the seat of 
Government, the zemindars 'had 
many opportunities of ^ baffling 
their investigations— in fac^to suck 
an extent as to render any 
ry on the spot abortive. This 
was his reason ' for summoning 
them to head-quarters, and estab- 
lishing a new commission to hear 
their explanations, and to make a 
report. His measures were folly 
approved of by the Court of Direc- 
tors. 

II. — The second accusation was 
that Vizirai^ chief Zemindari Ba- 
jah of the Circars, refused to comb 
to Madras on the plea that his 
country would sustmn injury by 
his absence, and that he was per* I 
emptorily treated as a rebel — turn- 
ed out of his office, and his brother, 
Seetaram« (who bribed Rumbold 
heavily for the purpose) was placed 
in his post. 

Mr. Marshman explains that 
Seotaram,who was the nghtful heir, 
being the elder brother of Viziram, 
the present owner had unlawfully 
ejected him, and Rumbold inter* 
tered kindly— made up the quarrel, 
and persuaded Vimram to make 
bis brother Dewan of the District 
who was satisfied with this posi* 
tion. It was true fibat bribes were 
offered and accepted, but not by 
Rumbold. His secretary was the 
guilty party, and he was dischaig* 
ed as soon as the afflur was dis- 
covered by Rumbold. 

0 


m.— Rumbold' was accused, of 
peculation to an immense extent, 
and his having sent hoxCe to Bag- 
land tke sum of £46,000 after a 
six months residence in Madn^ 
was brought forward as a proof of ik 

Mr. Maiahman states, that this 
was the earnings of many 3 rears 
of industry when Rumbold had' 
charge of a fSsctory in India. Dur- 
ing his absence in Europe it 
had been accumulating, and on his 
return he remitted the wlmle sum 
to his agents to invest It is there- 
fore no evidenoe that he received 
bribes. 

lY.^The fourth charge against 
Rumbold was, want of policy. 
Owing to his conduct in the case of 
the Quntoor Ciroar, he was stated 
to have been tbe chief cause of the 
hostility of the Nizam in 1779. The 
brother of the Nizam Bassalat 
Jung had been made the Bflyah of 
the Quntoor Circar^ and when 
Hydor AU was beooxmng dangerous 
to him, he applied to Madras for 
ai^ promising to rent the Quntoor 
Ciroar td^the Company in exchange 
for military assistance, and though 
the Governor of Madras knew tlmt 
the Rajah had no^ right to assign ' 
lands which be Held only os a 
feudal inferior to the Nizam, he 
accepted the gift. A British force 
took possession, and the Nizam, on 
hearing of this, what he term^ a 

wanton aggression,’* is alleged to 
have stated that the Company were 
evidently seeking a auarr^ and 
that their conduct in tnia instance 
was simply an excuse to bring 
matters to-^ahead. He thenexpeilea 
all British subjects firornHydambod, 
and joined the GenerahConfede-^ 
racy.” 

It is on unfoundedh aoeusation to 
lay the animosity of the. Nizam at 
the door of the persecuted Bum** 
bold, for the NuBam had shown a 
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partiality to tho French for a long 
timo, and though pretending to 
hold out the hand of friendship to 
the Company, ho had boon for 
years on the look out lor some 
opportunity to drive them out of 
tno countiy, and the immediate 
cause of nis defection in 1779 is 
said to have been a letter from 
Warren Hastings to the Rajah of 
Naraoor, which was intercepted, 
and found to contain references of 
a questionable character, as to some 
portion of the Nizam’s dominions.” 

V, — -The fifth and last accusation 
was, his departure from India. It is 
generally believed thatknowing how 
badly ho had discharged his duties, 
and nearing that the Court of Di- 
rectors had issued orders for his 
I'ecall, Rumbold deserted his post, 
and sailed for England, k 

It is however proved that such 
was not tho case— that tho Court of 
Directors had always anprovod of 
his luousuroa — and that ms sudden 
resignation was on riccojint of medi- 
cal advice, as his health was in a 
very had state. 

For more full particulars on this 
subject, the reader is roforrod to aii 
Appendix in the tst Vol. of Marsh- 
man’s Hi.story of India and “A 
vindication of tho character and 
administration of Hir Thomas Rum- 
hold,” published by Longman in 
1S6H. lie retired to England in 
April 1780. 

MACARTNEY, Gborgic, Earl of, 
was horn near Belfast 1737. Ho was 
oduoated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and afterwards travelled on 
tho continent. He was appointed 
chief secretary for Ireland in 1769, 
and after holding several other 
offices in succession, was made 
Qovornor of Granada in 1775. In 
June 1781 ho sucoeodod Sir Thomas 
Bombold as president of Madras. 


Uis (li st act was to reduce tho Dutch 
settlements iu Southern India. 
Nogapatam was stormed and razed 
to the ground ; it was a harsh 
measure, and it is supposed that 
Macartney acted under the secret 
orders of the Court of Directors, who 
were jealous of the ever increasing 
trade of the Dutch. It was during 
his Udministration of the govern- 
ment of Madras, that Hyder died. 
The veteran Coote had also died, 
and the command of the army de- 
volved on General James Stuart, 
through whose dilatoriness and in- 
decision, the weakness of Macartney 
and his council, and tho frequent 
disputes between these Civil and 
Military authorities — Tippdo who 
was engaged in hostilities on the 
Western coast, hod ample time 
to march back to Soringapatam, 
his capital, and assume the go- 
vernment. Tippoo then marched 
upon Bednore, which had boon 
[ occupied by the Bombay division 
I of the British army and retook 
j it. Ho next invested Mangalore, 

I which place only capitulated after a 
noble dtsfenco of nine months under 
Colon(3l Campbell, when furtlier 
rosistaiico was impossible. Macart- 
ney considered this a favorable 
opportunity for negociatiug with 
Tippoo. Tho arraiigoments were 
conducted with great want of diplo- 
macy. His council advised him to 
aiTango a meeting with Tippoo’s 
officials half way, but ho m^glected 
tho advice, and sent his commission- 
ers to Tippoo*8 camp at Mangalore, 
whore they were treated with tho 
greatest indignity and tho disgi*ace. 
fol treaty of Mangalore was con- 
cluded, which so increased the arro- 
gance of Tippoo, that another war 
soon broke out, which necessitated 
greater loss of life and blood- 
shed. (Vide Tippoo, Stu.mit. 
I Cornwallis.) 
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Macartney retiirncHl to Kngluud 
in 178G ; he there had a duel with 
Stuart and was severely wounded. 
In 1792 he was sent as ambasf^or 
t(i the Einporor of China, with a 
view of extending our commerce 
there, Sir George Staunton accom- 
]vani(Kl him as Secretary, and pub- 
lished an account of the mis^on. 

( hi the return of the embassy in 
1794, Macartney was sent to Louis 
xviiT. thou Monssieur at Verona, 
lie was next appointed Governor of 
the Capo of Good Hope, which post 
ho was obliged to resign on account 
of ill health. Luring his retirement 
in Surrey, he wrote ** The State of 
Russia ill 1767,” and “ The State of 
Ireland in 1773.” llo died in 1806, 
and his life has been published in 
two vols. 

AVILSON, Daniel, Bishop of Cab 
cutta, was born in Spitalhelds, 
wlicro his father was a silk manu- 
facturer, on the 2nd July 1778, 
WhtJii ton years of age ho was 
])Iacc3d in a private school under 
the Rev. J. Eyre, who is reported 
to have said of him, ‘‘ There is no 
mi Ik -and- water in that boy ; he 
will be suniothiu<^ either very bad 
or veiy' good.” In his fourtoenth 
year ho was bound apprentice 
io his undo, a wealthy silk mor- 
i:hant 'in Chcapsido, who was “ a 
strict churchman.” Young Wil- 
son had always boon brought up 
religiously, and could converse frcKJ- 
ly on theological subjects, but as 
li(' advanced to manhood, ho found 
he had no practical hold on reli- 
gion. Ho bocamo sensual and ap- 
peased his conscience with the 
excuse that “it was out of his 
power to do anything.” Ho was 
rxtreinf3ly fond of controversy, and 
while thus engaged with a reli- 
gious young man in the warehouse 
on the 9th March 1796, the latter 


made a remark which turned the 
whole current of his life. Ho be- 
came very uneasy about his state 
and took to earnest prayer. At 
tirst ho had a strong leaning to- 
wards Calvinietic doctrines, but 
afterwards entortainod a salutary 
dread of thorn. Ho was from the be- 
ginning deeply impressed with the 
import of that awml word Eter- 
nity. It was over present in his 
thoughts — engraved on his inmost 
soul — and lasted through life. Few 
men have had so vivid a sense of 
what the word implies. Ho soon 
sought admission to holy orders, 
and though his parents and friends 
dissuaded him from taking such 
a stop, ho was determined on 
it, so on the 1st May 1793, ho en- 
tered St. Edmund's TIall, Oxford. 
In June 1801, he passed hisB. A. 
examination, and was shortly af- 
ter ordained to the curacy of Cob- 
ham, Surrey. Ho was retransfer- 
od to Oxford again in 1803, whore 
ho won the University 2)rizo for tho 
English Essay; — the subject of 
which was “Common Sonso”— 
the Prize poem that yotir was 
“ Palestine” (vide llEitER). In 
November 1803, Wilson married, 
and from 1804 to 1812 remained 
as tutor at St. Kdmund'H Hall, 
when ho resigned his tutorship 
and accepted cliargo of Bedford 
Row chapel on £300 a year, (£200 
loss than his former post yielded). 
In 1827, Mrs. AVilsoudi^d. In 1822 
ho went through a severe illness. 
On his recovery no was appointed to 
Islington. On the death of Bishop 
Turner in Calcutttv, tho bishopric 
was offered to several men of emi- 
nence, and was refiisod by nU. It 
was a post which had l^en loft 
vacant by death four times during 
nine years ! Wilson in December 
I 1831 intimatol that “if no one 
else could bo found, ho wa^ rtmly 
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to go^ The biBhopric was offered 
to him, March 27th, 1832. He 
left l^gland in June and arrived 
at Calcutta on the 5th November. 
All went on smoothly for the first 
year, but in 1834, Wilson got 
into a misunderstanding with the 
government on a question of ** pre- 
rogative.” 

In August of the same year, he 
commenced his primary visitation, 
visiting Moulmein, Singapore, 
Ceylon, Madras, the Malabar Syri^ 
an Churches, Bombay, Delhi, Simla, 
and the intermediate stations. 
The whole journey by sea and land 
amounted tomorothan J 3,000 miles, 
and was not fully completed till 
March 1837. 11 is second visitation 
began in July 1838, when ho went 
to Singapore and then spent the 
summer of 1830 at Simla. Ue 
opened his third Ordinar}'*, and first 
Metropolitical, Visitation, in Aug. 
1842,w)uch tookhim again toBinga- 
pore, Madras, (^>)ombo, Bombay 
and Siirila. lie sjtont the suininor 
of 1844 at. Simla, where he wrote 
his Ijvvturt's on the Oolossians. On his 
way back ho was attacked with 
fever, accompanied with delirium, 
which rendered a trip to Kugland 
necessary, lie embarked iii May 
1845, having first written a l<?tler 
to his children ** anuouiiciiig his 
departure, and laying on them a 
soloinii charge not to attempt either 
by word or deed to influence his 
mind or pofsuade him to reliiupiish 
his oonscioritious purpose of return- 
ing to India,” Ho returned to 
Calcutta in December 1846. Ho 
was chiotly instrumental iu erect- 
ing the new cathedral at Calcutta, 
which cost upwards of seven lacs 
and a half (£75,000). Of this sum 
the Bishop contributed two and a 
quarter lacs (£22,500). His libe- 
rality was princely throughout his 
episcopate. From KoTomoer 1848 


to March 1852 he ti-avelled to 
Bombay, Allahabad, Debroghur in 
Assam, Singapore and Borneo. In 
1855, he consecrated a Bishop for 
Labuan, after which he bemn lus 
sixth visitation, visiting Burmah 
and Singapore. His punctuality 
and business habits remained to 
the last. In speaking to Lord Can- 
ning of him, Lord Dalhousie said, ho 
was/* the best man of business he 
had to with deal in India.” At the 
end of 1856 Wilson fractured his 
thigh by a fall, from the shock of 
which though he rallied, he never 
recovered. On the 2nd January 
1858, he breathed his last. A few 
hours before his death he scrawled 
the following lines to the Arch- 
deacon. “ 7^ P. M., All going well, 
but I am deem almost l5. C. Firm 
in hope.” 

Ho directed in his last will that 
plain tablets should bo put up in 
the Cathedral, in Bishop's Collogo 
Chapel, and in Bt. Mary s, Islington, 
recording his name, time of birth, 
when he was Vicar pf Islington, 
and Bishop of (.'alcutta, date of 
death, and that nothing more should 
be added but this text. God, bo 
mendful to me a sinner !” 

COTTON.OiiOROEEDWARD Lynch, 
D, !>., Bishop of C'ulciitta, was the 
son of ( 'aptain C'otton of the 7th 
Fusiliers, who was killed at tbo 
head of his brigade, in the battle 
of N i voile in November 1813. Cot- 
ton was born only a fortnight be- 
fore— in October 1813 at Chelsea. 
Ho was thus iu early childhood 
thrown much upon mmsolf. At 
twelve ho was sent to Westminster 
School, where ho became a Foun- 
dationer, throe years after. The 
hoiTid system of fagging was 
still in force there, and Cotton's 

f ontlc and rotiiing manner made 
im a peculiarly tempting subject 
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for butt and ilbusage. Ho had 
bowover a Toin of q^oaint humour, 
which often aaved him, and he also 
enceeeded in telieTing others firom 
cmeltiee by the outflow of hie good 
natured banter, a qualify he Imk 
care to cultivate. 

One of his sohool companions, 
recalling these early days, says: 
* His quaint and grote^ns humour 
was more demonstrative at that 
time t^n in after yean ; and it 
soon formed ou him, I think, as a 
sort of shell, by which he protect- 
ed himself from intrumon, and 
vindicated soine independency for 
himself, amongst companions who 
were stronger and more resolute 
than hims^f, but whom he did 
not care to follow, and wished to 
keep at a certain distance.’ 

lie was however very kind to 
the wretched juniors— was in fact 
their ‘ good angel.’ In 183ti Oot* 
ton went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whore his course of 
study was quiet and aueoessfdl, 
and during his residence there was 
a teacher in the * Joshs Lane Sun- 
day School.’ 

On leaving the university he 
became one of Dr. Arnold’s assist- 
ants at Kugby, whore he got much 
insight into tne character of the 
boys during fifteon years’ re- 
sidence. From thence he vrent to 
Marlborough Colloge as head-mas- 
ter. andcompletofy and suooessftilly 
re-organisod that institution. Hero 
he spent six years, remaining 
till 1838, when he ‘was raised to 
the bishoprio' of Calcutta, whwe 
he arrived on the 10th ISTovem- 
ber. 

**In 1866, when fresh out of a 
fever, at Kooshteah, he had gone 
to a oonseoration sOrvioe, and was 
returning to the vessel in the ifyer 
just as mght was settiify in. ■ Ow- 
ing to currently chore (sandbwiks), 


and the preoiiutoua natato of the 
bonks, it was imnossiUe to bring 
any vessel ujp close. Thq^Bhotas 
was lying in the fidl stream an 
intervening flat wm at andior 
between it and the shor^ and. tibia 
flat the bishiqi prated to reach... 
Somewhere on the pmhms oaase- 
way of planks bridging the watMS 
his foot slippe^ he ful and was ne- 
vermoreseen. ^e inereasing dark- 
ness, an unsteady platform,' his 
near .sight, tho weariness of a 
framo enfeebled for S' time Ify fe- 
ver, had all doubtless a some, 
humanly speaking, in the great 
oalamity.” 

A ' memoir and his correspon- 
dence appeared in 1871, edited by 
Mra Cotton. 

PO'rriNOEB, Bight Hon. Sir 
HniraY, G. 0. B., a distinguished 
wldier and diplomatist, was bom 
in 1 789, went to India as a cadet 
in 1804, and at an early age a^ 
tracted the attention of the civil 
and military authorities there by 
his eneigy, information, and ready 
administrative powers; Daring ms 
long'sojoiim m that country ho 
was employed in almost every 
branch of tiie public service ; gradu- 
ally rose through all the ranlu of 
the service till no reaidied that of 
m^or-gensral, and after tiie Aff- 
ghan campaign, in 1839, was raised 
to the baronetage, as a reward for 
services which ho had rendered ip 
the discharge of his diffleutt dutieii. 
Early in 1841 he was appointed 
epvoy extraordiiiary/ and aribieter 
plempotontianr, to Ohinat, where 
his fer-sightodnsM contributed in 
no eligbt d^;pee to bring about ^e 
suooessfiil treaty 'whidhjMri an epd 
to^r protracted hosidlities with 
the qvofy Cbiaiotoin 1849. For 
his services on tifls cooasiou .he 
recoived-fhe Grand Cross of the 

•16 
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Order of the He tree sabae- On ilie incmetations of steam-inpes 

quently appointed goTem<ff and and boilers in nuuine engines^ 
conunander-in-<^ef of the island occasional deposits of electro-t^ 
of Hong-kong, wbicb. post he of copper, 61. As. Trana 1850. —On 
fiom April, 1843, to the the evidence of the general up- 
spring of the rallowing year, whep heaval and depression around tne 
ho renimedto Encana, was sworn sea-shores of India and Northern 
a member of the privy council, Europe, Ibid, 1851 ; Edin. PI. JI. 
and received a pencdon of £1,500 1851 ; Bom. Trans. 1850-51 ; Kcp. 
a-year. In September, 1846, he Brit. Ass. 1851. — Gteology of Perth- 
WM chosen for active ser- shire. Prize Essay of the Highland 

vice, bf«" g appmnted to the go- Sooietv, 1838 (SeeLyell’ajPrinoiples 
vemordiipof ww Cape of Good ofOeolo^, 4th and subsequent edi- 
Hope, discba^iea that office tion). — ^Reporto of the Fifeshire 
wim great address and ene^y Literary Society, London Natu- 
through a very troubled period, ralist, 1839.— On the aneroid as a 
TmtilSeptember, 1847, when he survey instrument in India, Lond- 
was reueved W General Sir Gea Trana 185).— On the visible 
Harry Q. W. Smnh. In 1850 he appearance of the «eaeons in West- 
went again to India, tho scene of ern India, withotit reference to 
his et^^ services, and held the post instromentcd observation, Bep. 
of governor and oommandor-in- Brit. As. 1861.— Desultory ro- 
ohimof the Presidency of Madras, marks on the Oriental sculptures 
imfil the year 1834, when ho on the llunic stones of Scotland, 
finally returned to England. Died, Bom. As. Trana vol. ii. 43 ; Bl. 

V ^ Trans. 1851. — On gates, and 

wire fences for gardens and com- 
BIJIST, Gbobok, was a distin-. pounds in India, Bom. Am. Trans, 
guished geologist, and scientific 1842. — Onaoheapformotthrashing 
rater wlm spent a grdat portion mill employed in England and well 
of his lifo In India, pnd was suited for India, Ibid.-r-On tho 
Trith the ohief sdentific various methods of grafting young 
Societies of the day. He wrote the and ftOl grown trees. Ibid. 1849- 
following: 1852; Bombay Times, November 

Report of Meteorologioal Obser- 1849.— On arcades in the vicinity 
rations at Bombay in 1849-44, 1 ofhospitals,forthou8oofoonvale8- 

Yol. On the Saltness of the Red cents, Ind. Jr. of Med. Sc. 1846, 

Sea, Bom. Gea Trans, vol. nt. 39.— 725.— On the various forms of 

Catalogue of Remarkable Hail- windmills in use in Europe and 
storms in India, Ibid. 184; Rep. Egrot, with water-rawing machmes 
Brit. Ass. 1850.— Notice of remark- made use of in the East, Bombay,, 
able Meteors In India, Bom. Goo. 1*48, foUo.— Cte tte connection 
Trana voL ix. 197 ; !il^. Brit Asa betwixt Oneutal and Scandinavian 

1849-62 Ontlinesof the operations antionities, Bl. Aa Trana 186-2.— 

of the Britirii Thocms in Smnde and On tiie volcanoes, volcamc pheno- 
Afghanistan, Bombay, 1843, 1 yoL mena. ^ etc.j^w^the 

evo.— Annals of India for 1848:49, line and 38' N., Bom. (^. Trans, 
Bmnbay, 1849, 1 vol. 8va— On 1852, voL x.— On ^ Geology of 
floods in India, in 1849, Edin. Phil. Bombay and the a4)ouung islands, 
Jl. (Jameson’s), 1851, voL tt 52.— Ibid. 
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QAMA» Yasoo or YAsauKZ db, an 
illustrious navigator, was born at 
Sinesi in Portugal, of anoble fiEimily ; 
and to him belongs tho merit of 
baviim dtsoovered the route to tho 
East Indies by the Capo of Oood 
Hope. Having under his command 
3 vessels, manned with 160 marines 
and sailors, Oama set sail, July 0, 
1497 ; in the beginning of tho next 
year reached the eastern coast of 
Afirica, apd holding his course 
straight towards the coast of Mala* 
bar, arrived in Mi^ at Calicut, a 
city inhabited by Hindoos, where 
the ruler over the country, call^ 
the stt7/M>rtny or king, had his resi- 
dence. He returned to Lisbon in 
two years and two months from 
the time of his setting out ; and the 
result of this expedition promised 
such great advantages, that, in 
1502, he wont out with 20 ships, 
but he was attacked by an oppos* 
iug iloot on tho part of tho zamorin, 
which ho defeated, and returned 
the following year with 13 rich 
vessels whicn he had captured in 
the Indian Seas. John IlL of 
Portugal appointed him viceroy of 
India on the death of Albuquerque 
in 1624 ; on which he went there a 
thinl time, and established bis go- 
vernment at Cochin, where he med 
in 1525, The Lusiad of (Jamoens, 
who accompanied Qama, is founded 
on tho adventures of his first voyage. 

BARTOLOMEO, FRA PAOLINO 
DE SAN, or John Philip Werdin, 
was bom near Mannersdorf in 
Austria, 25th April 1748. Having 
studied philoBopny and theology iS 
Prague, no joined tho Carmeli^at 
Rome in 1769, and learned some of 
tho Oriental languages. He went to 
the coast of Malabar in 1774, re- 
mained there fourteen years, and 
was succesaivoly appointed vicar- 
general and apostolic visitor. Ho 


returned to Borne in 1790 to auper* 
intend tho religious works tnec 
bring printed by tiie Propaganda 
for tho use of the Missionaries iu 
India. Bartolomeo was onooftiio 
earliest Europews who studied 
Sanskrit, but oeing in the south of 
India, he had not the same advau* 
tages as some of his countrymen in 
Bengal. ^ His Sanskrit Grammar 
was publiriied iu the Tamil charoo- 
ter, instead of the Oovanajriri, in 
Rome iu 1790. When tho French 
invaded Italy in 1798, ho removed 
to Yieuna: but bo returned to 
Bomo in 1800, and was patronized 
by Pius Yll. A second edition 
of his Grammar appeared in 1804, 
but the work is entirely supersodedi 
by later, more accurate and com- 
plete Grammars. Bartolomeo also 
wrote an account of his travels and 
wrote and edited other works, tho 
chief of which are ' Systema Brah- 
manicum litergioum, mjthologi- 
cum, civilo, ex monumentia Indiois, 
&o.,dissortationibuBhistoricis illus- 
travit/ Rom., 1791 ; ^ India Ori- 
ontalis Christiana, oontinens Fun- 
dationes Ecclosiarum, Seriem Epis- 
ooporum, Missionos, Sohismata, 
Perseoutionos, Yiros illustres/ 
Bom., 1794; *Yiaggio alb Indie 
Oriontali,* Rom., 1796; *Amara« 
shinha, sou Diotionarii Sapoiscr^- 
mici seotio prima do Coolo ; extri- 
bns ineditis Codioibus Indicia MA- 
nuscriptis, cum Yersiohe Latina,’ 
Bom. 1798 (the^ wholo of this 
dictionary, of which Paulinus has 
edited the first part, was printed at 
Sorampore, in t808, under the 
care of Colebrooko) ; * Do Autiqui- 
tato et Afilnitato Lingum Zonmcm 
et Samscrdamicee germsnicos Dis- 
seitatio,’ Rom.. 1708, Paduiu 1799; 
and ’ De Latini Sermonis OrL^e 
et enm Orientalibus Lingais Cou- 
lioxione/ Rom 1892. 

Bartolomao died in Bomo in 1806 
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BALLANTYNE, Db. J. R. (Bena- j ruined city of Beejapore. Bom. A& 
res.) Translation of troatises on Trans, voi. i. 367. — ^Translation of 


Hindoo philosophy.— Lecture on 
the Vedanta philosophy. — ^Lecture 
on the Sankhya philosophy. Apho- 
lisms of the rlyaya philosophy. — 
Lectures on the Nyaya philosophy. | 
^Aphorisms of the Mimansa. part 
1.— Aphorisms of the Yoga. — Each 
a soparabo work, in Sanskrit and 
English. Allahabad, 1849—1852. 
— Laghu Kaumudi (a Sanscrit 
grammar). Sanscrit and English, 
mrt 1. MirKaporo, 1849. — Synopsis 
jof soionce (Sanskrit and English). I 
vol. Mirzapore, 1852. — First lines 
of Sanscrit grammar. Mirzapore, 
1851. — Sketch of operations in 
Benares Sanscrit (college . — liiiisfa 
Index. 

BENSON. Descriptions of Indian 
land and fresh water shells. Bl. As. 
Trans. toIs. i. 11,411; iii. 450, 520, 
698; iv. 781 ; vi. 211,420.— a 
Index, 

BENZA. Dr. P. M., Madras Modi- ^ 
cal Service. Notes on geology of i 
country betwixt Madras and Noil- 
ghorrios, vtd Buiigaloro. Mad. Lit. 
Trans, vol. iv. 1.— On the geology 
of the Noilgherry and Ehoondah 
mountains. Ibid. 241 — Notes on 
the geology of the* Norihorn Cir- 
cars in. 1835. Ibid, vol. v. 43. — 
Notice of. Ibid, vol. x. 440.— « 
Index, lie, a native of Italy 
and committed suicide in 1839. 

BIRD, Dr. James, Bombay Me- 
dical service ; Moml^r of the Medi- 
cal Board ; Secretary to the Bom- 
bay Asiatic Society from 1844 to 
1847. Analysis of the Murat-i- 
Ahmedi, a history of Ooozerat 
Lond .As. Trans. 1833, voL i. 117.— 
Biofl^aphical sketch of. Capt. 
McMurdo, Ibid, 123.— Memoir on 
the country from Poona to Eittoor. 
Ibid, vol. li. 65.— Account of the 


Cufic inscriptions from Southern 
Arabia. Ibid, 239.— Ti*anslation of 
inscriptions at Burra and Bajah. 
Ibid, 438. — Introductory notice to 
the history of Scinde. Ibid, 402. — 
Bibliogi*aphical notice of Arabic 
and Persian library at CutchBhooj. 
Ibid. On Bactriau, Hindoo, and 
Roman coins in the Bombay collec- 
tion. Ibid, 293.— Account of temple 
of Somnauth, from the Persian. 
Ibid, vol. ii. J3.— On the Christian 
faith in Arabia, and Himayaritio 
inscriptions .from Aden and Suba. 
Ibid, 3(>. — Hindoo gold coins and 
zodiac coins of Jehangeer. Ibid* 
55. — On the .33thiopic family of 
languages in Eastern Africa. I bid, 
294. — Memoir of General Kennedy, 
Ibid, 417. Historical geography of 
Hindustan, and on the orimn of tho 
social state among the Hindoos. 
Bl. As. Trans. 1 84(^ vol ix. 848. — 
Accoimt of tho city of Halkh and 
its neighbourhood, extracted from 
Persian authorities. Bom. Geo. 
Trans, vol. ii. 60. — illustrations of 
tho Aral) and Persian geographers, 
or the geography of tho Middlo 
Ages. Ibid. 58. — Historical resear- 
ches on 'the origin and principles 
of tho Budilho^ and Jaiiia religions, 
with accounts of tho caves of 
Western India. Bombay, 1847, 
1 vol. folio . — liuisVs Index. 

BLACKER, Colonel, Quarter 
Master General, Bengal Anny. 
History of tho Mahratta war. 1817- 
19, 2 vols. 4to. — On meteorological 
instruments and observations. Bl. 
As. Trans. 1826. — On tho height of 
the barometer at high latitudes. 
Ibid. — On the enormous number of 
serolitos within our atmosphere. 
Ibid . — BuisVe Index. 

BLYTH, E. B., Curator of the 
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Museum of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. Bl. As. Trans. toIA xiv. ; 
XV. I, 280. — Fauna Indise. Drafts 
for. lbid« 345.— On three Indian 
spocic^s of baU Ibid, 1841, vol. x. 
071. — New species of pica from the 
Himalayas, ibid, 186 — Description 
of caprcilagiis, a now genus of lepo» 
riiio mammalia. Ibid, 247. — Sup- 
plement to the monograph of the 
Indian and Malayan species cucu- 
lidw, or birds of the cuckoo family. 
Ibid, veil. xi. 808, 1095, eiseq . ; 1843, 
vol. xii. 240. — Notes on various 
Indian and Malayan birds. Ibid, 
1842, vol. xi. 160.— On the l>at of 
the genus mogaderma. Predatory 
and sanguivorous habits of, with 
some rouiurks on tho blood-suck- 
ing propcn.sitic.s of other vesperti- 
lioiiidir. Ibid. — Monograph of a 
species of lynx. Ibid. — Bat describ- 
ed as topo^ous longimanus by 
0 en oral li ard wicko. Descriptive 
notices of. Ibid, 7 h 4. — On tho lei- 
trichaiin bird of tlio Sub-llimalayas, 
by If. H. UodgHon, with additions 
and an notations. A synopsis of tho 
Indian pari, and of tho Indian 
iVingillida*. Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. 
923 . — BaiaVa Judt'X. 

BOPP, F. Vergleichondo Gram- 
matic, &c. ; i.e. Comparative Gram- 
mar of liido-liluropoan Languages. 
Translated by Prtifossor Bostwick. 
3 vols . — BmaVs Imlex. 

BUADDOCK, Lhsut. J. Description 
of baJancos for doliciito weighing. 
Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. ii. 86.— On 
assay of silver. Ibid, voL iii. 72*— 
On the induration of chunam. Ibid, 
97. — On cheinic^il tests. Ibid. vol. 
X. 270.— On the sculptures at the 
seven Pagodas. Ibid, vol. xiii. 1. — 
Index, 

BRADLEY, Dr. W. H. statistical 
Memoir on Circar Dewlutabad. 


MadL Life, Trans, vol. xvi. 481.-— 
Statistical momois oil the Circar of 
Pytiin* Ibid. 235«— Meteorology of 
Ellichpoor. Bom. Geo. Transu4844 
— 1846, vol. vii. 167.— Desultory 
observ^ations on the Ghond tribes, 
with a vocabulary of the language 
spokon by them. Ibid, 209*— Some 
account of tho topography of Chi* 
kuldah. Ibid.— yiui«4'« Index,. 

BRIGGS, Genkral. Letters on 
India. Loud. 1828, 1 vol. —Maho* 
medan power in India. Tiunslation 
of Ferishta. Loud. 1829, 4 vols.— 
A short account of tho Shoilly 
family. Loud. As. Trans, vol. vi. 
77. —Description of a Persian paint- 
ing. Ibid, vol. V. 314. — Extract 
from his work on tho land-tax of 
India. Ibid, vol. i. 292.— 

Index, 

BURNOXJP, E. Commontairo sur 
TYacna. — Lo Bhagavata Puran.— 
llistoiro dll Buddhismo Indien.— 
Bur lo Pali, Ac.— Etudes sur lea 
textes Zondes. Journal Asiatiquo 
do Paris, 1842, &c. — Buiafa Index, 

BURTON, Lieut. R. F., Bombay 
Airaiy. Goa and the Blue Moun- 
tains. Description of Load. 1H51. 

1 vol. - Sciude. or tho Unhappy 
Valley. Loud. 1851, 2 vole. — Bcixnm 
and tho faces that inhabit the 
Valley of the Indus. Lond. 1815. 

1 vol. ^BuiaVe Index. 

CAMPBELL, A., Esq., M.D., Bengal 
Medical Service. Itinerary from 
Phari, in Thibet, to Lassa, with 
appendices. Routes from DaijeeUng 
to Phari. Bl. As. Trans. .1848, vox. 
xvii. 257.— Report of tho death of 
Cosmos do Keros, tho Thibetan 
scholar. Ibid, 1842, voL xi. 303.— 
The literature and origin of certain 
hill tribes in Sikkim. Ibid, 4.— 
Memorandum on the Bora Chung 
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of Bootan, Ibid, 963.— On tbo 
alum^^or saltigity of Nepaul. 
Hitiid, toL ii. 482.— On the inhabit- 
ants of Sikhim, and their languam. 
Ibid, vol. ix. 379.^ — ^Linboos of Sik- 
kim and other hills. Ibid.— 

Index, 

CAMPBELL, Lisut. J.» Assistant 
Surv^or GenoraL On the use of 
Sir Howard Doualas’ reflecting 
semicircle. Mad. Lit. Trans. toL 
iv. 319 — On the use of Kater’s 
altitude and azimuth instrument. 
Ibid. voL vL 137 —Suggestion of 
a titto register. Ibid, 300.— Table 
of spocifle gravities of aqueous va- 
pour, and dry and saturated air. 
ibid, voL vii 126.— Meteorological 
Journal of Koyaoottah. Ibid, 418. 
On the advancement of geological 
science in India. Ibid, vol. ix. 78. 
—On the construction^ of the por- 
table barometer. Ibid, vol xil. 
261. — Oil the formation of the 
tableland of Southern India. Gal. 
Jl. Nat. Hist. 1842, vol. ii. 310. 
Ooiioral level 3,OOo foot ; flat tops 
of hills 3,600 and 4,600 foot. — Plum 
of Biiramahal, 2,000 feet above the 
level of the soo. Soda soils of. Cal. 
Jl. Nat, Hist, vol, iii. 25. ; horn. 
Goo. Trans, vol. vii. — Manufacture 
of stool and satin. Col. Jl. Nat. 
Hist. vol. 1. 218.— Oh the manufac- 
ture of stopl in Southern India. 
Ibid, vol. iii. 25. — Improvemont of 
the silk manufactured in Mysore 
and the Salem districts. Ibid, 218. 
—Report on the Kaolin oarth of 
Mysore. — HI. Aa Trans. 1844, vol.x. 
163. — Report on tho construction of 
philosophical instruments in India. 
Ibid, 1^42, vol, xi. 293.— On th^ 
manufacture of j>ottery»ware in 
Southoni India. Cal. JL Nat Hist. 
1842.— Meteorological e:sqperiment8 
at tho Gooinsoor mountains. Mad. 
Lit Trans. 1837, vol. vi. 295.— 
Journey overland to India. Ibid, 


vol. i.— On estimating tho distances 
of objects of known height at sea. 
Ibid, vol. iiL 67. — Buisfs Index, 

CANTOR, Dr. T. Notes respecting 
Indian fishes. Lond. Aa Trans. voL 
V. 166. — Notice of skull of a gi- 
gantic batrachyan. Bl. As Trans. 
1837, vol. vi. 538.— Catalogue of 
Malayan roptilea Ibid, voT. xvi. 
6<>7, 897,1 026. — Catalogue of Malay- 
an fishes. Ibid, voL xviii. 963. — 
On bamadrayas, or now genus of 
hooded snakes. As. Rea ; Lond. 
ZooL Trans. 1838, 172. — Spicilegi- 
um serpontum indicorum. Loud. 
Zool, Timns. 1839, 31, 39. — On pro- 
duction of isinglass from Indian 
flshea Ibid, 115. — Index, 

OAR|J|tt3S, Captain, I. N. Survey 
of of tbe Indus. Bom. 

i. 275. — Account of 
a ti*alaZH^^ocics of alligator near 
KumIciHIP Ibid. 363. — Visit to 
Beylah. I bid, 304. — Memoir on tho 
Gulfof Akuba. Ibid. 172.— Evapo- 
ration in tho Bod Soa. Ibid. — State 
of tho Kakowarreo mouth of tho 
river Indus. Ibid, 876. — Account 
of hot springfki at Poor Mugguri, 
near Kurracuee. Bom. Goo. Trans. 
1840, 16. — Remarks on tho course 
of tho hurrioaiio which occunod 
on the Malabar COast in April 1847. 
Ibid, 1849, vol vip. part I, 76, — 
Memoir to accompany tho survey 
of tho delta of tno Indus. Ibid^ 
part 3, 328.— Account of tho in- 
scriptions on tho rocks of Shron 
Waj, near Jedda, Red 8oa. Bom. As. 
Trans, vol. ii. 273. — Buui's Index. 

CARTER, H. J. Anatomy of tho 
Mosauito. Bom. As. Trans. 1844. — 
On tho ruined city of El-Balad, in 
Arabia. Bom. Goo. Trana 1846, 
vol. vii. 236. — On the froshwator 
sponges of Bombay. Bom. As. Trans. 
1849. Tol. iii« 29.— On foraminifora, 
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recont and fossil, in Arabia, Scinde^ 
Cutch, and Eatt^ar. Ibid, 1 73. — 
Notos on tho (i^hara tribe on the S. 
Coast of Arabia. Ibid, 146, 196. 
Qeojjn^apbioal description of tho S. 
E. Coast of Arabia. Ibid, 1851. voh 
iv. 224. — Notes on the Mohrah 
tribe of S. Arabia. Ibid, 1847, 339* 
— Description of the frankincense 
tree of Arobia. Ibid. 380. -*On the 
coloring matter of tho salt pans of 
Bombay. Ibid, 1 850, vol. iii. 32. — 
Geological memoir of tho igneous 
rocks of Muskat. Ibid, 1838. — 
lo^ of tho S. E. Coast of Arabia. 
Ibid, vol IV.— QeoloCT of Bombay, 
Ibid, 1852, vol v. — Report on cop- 
per ore from the island of Maseera, 
and lithographic limestone from 
tho S. E. ( 'oast of Arabia. Ibid, vol 
ii. 400. — Geological observations 
on Scindo, near Hydrabad. Ibid, 
vol li. 10. — Animality of tho fresh 
veator spoil go. Bom- Mod.^ and 
I‘hys. Trans. No. viii. — On inter- 
mittent fever among the troops in 
Scindo in 1843. IbidL — Beri beri in 
tho marines of tho Indian, Navy. 
Ibid— Cose of poisoning by opium. 
Ibid, No. ix. — Modicakhistory of the 
Central Schools from 1847 to 1852, 
with obsoi'vations on tho treatment 
of fovf'T, eruptions, and dysentery. 
Ibid, No. xi. — Ind^. 

CriAMBEIlS. Ruins at Mosuli- 
patam. As. Res. 1806, vol i. 145.— 
Ituist*$ Judex. 

CHRISTIE, Ii«. Tuexbuli:., a dis- 
tingmshed member of the Madras 
Medical Servics. Account of poroo 
lain clay nt Mangalore. Bi. As. 
Trans. 1841, vol x. jiaii 2, 967.— 
Mineralogy and geology of the 
Southern Mahratta Country. Mad. 
Lit. Trans, vol iv. 185, 452; ro 
printed from Ediii. Phil. JL — In- 
structions for motoorologists ; ob* 
servations on, and plan for now 


insfrumenta. Ibid, vol il 41, 70.— 
Observations on the geology of the 
Hyderabad Oountiy. Ibia^ 1887, 
79. — Memoir of. Edin. Phil JL vol. 

186;— Biographical notice of. 
Mod. Lit Trans, vol xv. lAO.— 
Aifrf s Index. Died of jungle fever, 
Neugherries, 3rd November 1833. 

CHRISTOPHER. W., T. N,; died 
from a canon-shot^ received before 
Mooltan. in 1849. Memoir of tho 
Moldive islanda Bom. Goa Trws. 
reprint vol. i. 54,— Account of 
Adaixra bridge and Ramiseram 
temple in Ooylon. Bom. Goo. Trans. 
1844— -1846, vol vii. 130.— Account 
of Haines river and the adjoining 
country. Ibid, vol vi, 375.— On a 
voyage up tho Indus and Sutlej. 
Ibid, vol. viii. 144.— Journal of 
ascent up tho river Ohonab. Ibid, 
236. — Buiefi Index. 

CLAR^ Dm J. On tho latorito 
formations of Southern India. M^d* 
Lit Trana vol. viii. 334.— On the 
geology of Bangalore and other 
places in tho Mysore. Ibid, vol 
ix« B9.f^Bui§f8 Index. 

COLE, Dr. B., Madras Medical' 
Service ; Secretary Madras Literary 
Society. On laterito formation, 
and latorito of Bed Hills, Madras. 
Mad. Lit Trans, vol iV. 100. — On 
mounds of seoriaceous ashes near 
Bellary. Ibid, vol viL 130.— jSuM's 
Ifuiex. 

COLLIER, Db. C. F. On the nature 
of tho rooks nnd soils of tho Bom* 
bay President. Bom. Goo. Trans, 
vol. ix. 99 . — SuieFa Index, 

CONNER, Lixot. Description of 
hill tribes in Travanoore. Mad. 
Lit. Trans, vol I— Memoir of the 
survey in Travanoore. Ibid, 54.— 
Buisfs Index. 
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CQNOLLY, Captain Edward, 'Jth 
BaSgal Cavalry. fKiiled in Aff- 
ghanistan, October 1841 ; brother 
of Captain Arthur, (vide Conolly, 
p. 209; kept captive till his death 
at Bokhara, in 1842, and of Captain 
John, killed at Cabool in 1842. 
Thoso three distinguished brothers 
perished in Affgbanistan within 
a year of each other. Edward 
was killed at Toolian Durrah, 
October 1840 ; Arthur, the cele- 
brated traveller, went on a mission 
to Bokhara in August and 

is believed to have neon misinered 
in prison with Colonel Stoddni*t ; 
John was killed at the Capture of 
Cabool in July 1842.) I’hysical 
goog^aph^ of Soisthan. As. JL 
1839, vol. ix. 710. — Figures of gems 
and coins. Bl. As. Trans. 1842, 
vol. xi 137. — Account of city of 
Oiueinand its environs. Ibid 1837, 
vob vi. 831. — Journal kept while 
travelling in Soisthan. Ibid, 1841, 
31 D. — Index. 

COPE, IlRNiiY, Secretary to the 
Poibi Archosological Society ; Se- 
cretary to the Tjahoro Agricultural 
Sooio^, On tho ruiiiod city of 
Banams, Scindiah's dominions. Ul. 
As. Trans. 1848,^ vol. xvii. 1079.— 
On tho ruined city of Forozabad 
Ibid, 1847, voL xvi. ; 1848, vol. 
xvii. 971. — On tho silk manufac- 
tures of tho Punjaub. Lohoro. Agri. 
Trans. 1852.— Index ^ 

COSMA DE KOROS, a celebrated 
Hungarian traveller, and Thibetan 
scholar. 05. 1842. on theHimalayas. 
Memoir of. Bl. As. Ti'ons. 1842.— 
Bequeathed Ks. 5,000 to the Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal. Ibid. — Besid- 
ed in Knnawar, and on tho fton- 
tier, from 1828, for the sake of stu- 
ping tho language of tho country. 
Goixard's interview with. Olea* 
Bingsm Seionco, 1829, vol. i. 110.— 


GeoCTaphical notice of Thibet. BL 
As. Trans. 1833, vol. i. L21 . — BuMs 
Index. 

COTGRAVE, Capt. Madras Ser- 
vice. Scythian remains on the Neil- 
gherry Hills. Mad. Lit. Trane. 
1847, No. xxxiL — BuisVe Index. 

CRAWFURD, John, Bengal Me- 
dical Service. Embassy to Ava, iu 
1827. Lond. 1829. --History of the 
Indian Archipelago. Edin. 1820, 

3 vole. — Researches in India. Lond. 
1817, 2 vols. —Embassy to Siam. 
Grammar and Dictionaiy of tho Mk- 
lay language, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
1851. — BtiisVs Index. 

CULLEN, LiBt TENANT General, 
Resident at tho Court of tUo Rajah 
of Travancoro ; for half a century 
a distinguished contributor to phy- 
sical science in India. Q^ological 
feamros from Madras to Bollary. 
Mad. Lit. Trana 1827, vnl. i. part 
1, 33. — Account of tho fall of rain 
at diiieront stations on tho Western 
Ghauts. Rep. Brit. Ass 1844 ; 1846, 
vol. ii. 23. — On tho infliionco of 
trees on climate. Ma<l. Lit. Trans, 
vol. XV. 450 . — Buiefa Index. 

CUNNINGHAM. Capt A., Ben- 
gal’ Euginoors ISscovory of Biid- 
ahist city of Sanikassa. Lond. Asb 
Trails, vol. vii. 24 — Journal of a 
trip through Kulu and Lahul to 
the Chu Mureri lake, in Laclak. Bl, 
As. Trans. 1848, vol. xvii. 201. — 
Memorandum detailing the boun- 
dary between the territories of Ma- 
harajah Goolab Sing and l^>ritish 
India. Ibid, 295. —Verification * 
of the itinerary* of Hawn Thusang 
through Ariana and India. Ibid, 
476.— Proposed archaeological in- 
vestigation* Ibid, 535. — Dt^scriptioii 
of ancient gems and seals from 
Bactria, the Punjaub, and India 
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Ibidy 1841, 147. — Essay on tho 
Arian order of architecture, as ex* 
hibitcd in tho temples of Eo^mir, 
Ibid, 2 848, 241. — Description of 
and deductions from tho consider- 
ation of some new Boctria coins. 
Ibid, 1840, voL ix. 867, 1217. — 
JSuM*$ Jnthx. 

DELHOSTE, Captain, Memoirs on 
Sciude. Bota Geo. Trans. voL L 22. 
— On the Nerbudda river. Ibid, 
174. —Journal of a march tVom 
Ahmedabad to Sukkur, Upper 
S^nde. Ibid, 1839, vol. iii. 146. — 
lines on the meteorology of the 
rhoonda Ghaut. Ibid, vol. ix. 19. — 
BuUVa Index, 

DRUMMOND, Captain. Mines and 
mineral resources of Northern Aff- 
ghanistan. Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol. 
X. part 1. 74.— On the copper mines 
of Komaootu lbid« vol. vii. 934. 
—Correspondence on tho natural 
resources of Almorah. Extracts 
from Public* Papers N. W. Pro- 
vinces ; Bombay Telegraph and 
Courier, October 24, ana November 
10, 1849 ; Mofussilite, November 
10, 1849 . — BuUCe Index, 

EDYE, J. J. On tho Native vessels 
of India and Coylqn ; Malabar and 
Coromandel Coasts. LoncL As. 
Trans, vol. i. 1—16.— Description 
of sea-ports on Malabar Coast. 
Ibid, vol. ii. 3*24 . — BnieCe Index, 

ELLIOT, Walter, Revenue Com- 
missioner, M^idrus. Hindoo in^ 
scriptions. Load. As. Trans, vol. 
iv. 1. — Catalogue of mammalia in 
the Southern Mahratta Country. 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1839, vol. x. 92, 
207.— On *the language of the 
Ghonds, vrith a vocabulary. Bl. 
Aa Trona 1848,. vol. xvii. 1140. — 
Illustrations of thehistoi^ of South- 
ern India. Iiond. As. Trans, vol. 


iv. 1 ; Mad. Lit Traua vol. vii. 
193.— Notice of an expedition into 
S. Africa, with description of new. 
sj^eies of rhinoceros. Ibid, vol. 
xiv. 181.— Notice of the late Dr. 
Turnbull Christie. Ibid, vol. xv. 
150. — Description of a new species 
of terrestrial planario. Ibid, 162. — 
BiiUCe Index, 

FRANKLIN, Captain. Diamond 
mines of Panna, in Buudolcund. As. 
Res. vol. xviii. 100.— Geology of 
Bundelcund, Ac. Ibid, vol. xvii. 
part 1, 23— Watorfalls in Bundel- 
cuud. Ibid.— Index. 

FRASER, James. Life of Nadir 
Shah. Lend, — Journal of a tour in 
tho Himalayas, and sources of tho 
Jumna and Gangea Calcutta 1820. 
— Sources of the Jumna and Bam- 
rutheo rivers. As. Res. voL xui, 
172. — Tour in tho Himalaya moun- 
tains. Loud. 1820.— Index. 

FRYER, Dr. Account of India. 
1 vol. folio. Lond. 1696.— 

Index, 

FU UjJAMES, Cai^tain. Account 
of the island of Porim. Bom. As. 
Trana vol. i. 18. — Visit to tho 
Rajpeopla hills, and account of tho 
cornelian mines. Boin. Goo. Trans, 
vol. i. 8. — Report on tho floods of 
the Taptoo at Surat, in 1837. Ibid, 
vol. vii. 352 — Account of boridgs 
and strati^>assed through at Qoap. 
Bl. As. Traus. 1837 ; Bom. As. 
Trans. 1841, vol. i. S6. — Account of 
a sinmlar hollow near Ahmedabad 
called the Boko, supposed volcanic. 
Bom. Geo. Trans, vol. vii. 164. — 
Present and former state of Bunn of 

Cutch.lbid, vol. viiL — Buiefs Index, 

♦ 

QOLDINGHAM, J. Account of the 
island of Elephanta. As. Res. vol. 
iv. 407. — Index, 
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HAMILTON, Wait*®. East India 
Gazetteer. Lend, \S\5.—Buist'9 In- 
dex. 

HAEDIE, Da. Oeolo^ of Oodi- 
pot>r. Edin. New Phil JL vols. 
xiv. 263; xvi. 50, 278. — Geology 
of Bhurtpoor* Ibid, voL xiv. 76, 
328. — Geology of the country from 
I^aroda to Udyapoor. As. Res. 
1833, vol. xviii. part 1, 82. — Geo- 
logy of Central India. Ibid, 1833, 
pait 2, 27.— Eunkur formation 
near Oojein. Reports Bl. As. Soc. i 
Govt. Gazette, 1829 ; As. Jl. 1829- 
30. — BuUVb Indem^ 

11ELFEB, 1)r. ’ Bengal Medical 
Service, a celebrated botanist, mur- 
dered by the natives of the Anda- 
mans, Jan. 1839. As. JL 1840, 
vol. xxxiii.— Notice of the Mergui 
Archipelago. Ibid, vol. xxxiii. — 
Report on Tonasserim, and the 
surrounding nations. Bl. A a 
Trnnavol. viii.— Heifer, Dr. and 
Hutchinson, Lieut. Report on the 
now coal field of Tenassorim. BL 
As. Trans. 1830, vol. viii. 385, — 
llesoarchos on the Touassovim 
Coast. ^Friend of India, 165, 638. 
— Index, 

HERBERT. inoral productions 
of the llimalayoa As. Res. 1833, 
vol. xviii. part 1, 216. — Course and 
levels of the Sutlej. Ibid, 1825, 
vol. XV. 339. — Coal within tho 
liido-Gangotio mouutoiua Ibid, 
1828, vol. xvj. 307. — Gypsum in 
tho Indo-Gaugetic mountains. Ibid, 
1833, vol. xviii. part 1, 216, — ;Tour 
through Kumaon and Ghurwal. 
Bl. A a Trana 1844, vol. xiii. part 
2, 734.— Geological map of Hima- 
laya survey. Ibid, 1844, vol. xui. 
part 1, 171. — BHisti '9 Index, 

HEYNE, Benjamin, M. D. Mode 
of maiiufuciuring Catechu. BL 


As. Trana vol. vii. 108.— Travels 
in India. Ibid. — On cemper at 
Nellore. Ibid.— Tracts, historical 
and statistical, on India. Lond. 
1816, 4to. — Index. 

HODGSON. B. IL, Resident at the 
Court of Nepaul. Specimens of 
sheep inhabiting the Himalayan 
region, with some brief remarks 
on tho craniological character of 
ovis. Bl. As. Trana 1841, vol. x. 320. 
Literature and religion of the Bud- 
dhists. Serampore, 1841. — On the 
Bauddha literature ofNepaul. Jgi . 
Boa vol. xvi. 409. — Route from Kat- 
mandu to Tazodo. Ibid, vol. xvii. 
513, — On a new species of Buceros. 
Ibid, yol. xviii. part 1, 178. — De- 
scription of the Aqulla Nipalensia 
Ibid, part 2, 13. — Description of 
tho Circiotus Nipalonsis. Ibid, 21. 
— Migration of the Natatores and 
Gmllatorcs in Nbpiii^l. Ibid, 122. 
— On the wild"* goat and wild shooi> 
in Nepaul. Ibid, 127. — Descrip- 
tion of tho Ratwa deer. Ibid, 170. 
— Description of tho Buceros II om- 
rai. Ibid, 1 39.— Description of 
tho wild dog of tho Himalayas. 
Ibid, 221, — On tho antelope of the 
Himalayas. — G leanings in Science, 
vol iii, 152, — On a species of folis. 
Ibid, 177.— On scolopacida). Ibid. 
233 — On tho musk deer. Ibid, 329, 
— On tho Cervus Jarai. Ibid, 321. 
— On the Ratwa door. Ibid, 371. 
— On tho Tharal goat. Ibid, 371. 
— On tho Chiru. Ibid, 387. — On 
the mammalia of Nepaul. Ibid, 
442. — On tho manufacture of Ne- 
paul paper. Bl. As. Trans, vol. i. 
8. — On tho NepaiR military tribes. 
Ibid, vol. ii. 217.— On the abori- 
gines of Nepaul Proper. Ibid, vol. 
lii. 215.— On European £^culations 
on Bhuddism. Ibia, 382 ; ibid, 425 ; 
ibid, 499. — Synopsis of mammals 
of the Himalayas. Ibid, vol. v, 
231 . — On Nepaul ornithology. 1 bid. 
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358.~Ou the language of Bhud- 
(list scripturea Ibid^ vol. ii. 6t<2. 
— Ou the cuckoo of the Himalay- 
as. Ibidj vol. viii. 136.— Ou the 
Tbibetau type of mankind. Ibid, 
vol. xvii. 222.— On the aborigines 
of Central India. Ibid, 66 ». — Re* 
lies of the Catholic Mission in Thi- 
bet Ibid, 225. —Route from Kat- 
mandu to Darjeeling. Ibid, 634. 
— Ou the aborigines of Southern 
India. Ibid, vol. xviii. *350. — On 
the aborigines of north-eastern In- 
dia. Ibid, 461. — Note on India 
ithonology. Ibid, 236. — On the 
aborigines of tho north eastern 
frontier. Ibid, voL xix. 309. — 
Aborigines of the south. Ibid, 461. 
— On the law of legal nractioe, and 
police of Nepaul. Lona As. Trans, 
vol. i. 45, 258 . — DaUVn Index. 

HODGSON, Captain. Journey to 
tho source of the Jumna; hot 
springs at Jumriotri, As. Res. 
vol. XIV. 128. — On a now form of 
the hog kind in Sciride. HI. As. 
Trans, vol. xiv. 423. — Journey to 
tho head of the Ganges. As. Res. 
vol, xiv. 60 — Survey to tho heads 
of tho Ganges and Jumna. Ibid, — 
Latitudes of places in Hindostan. 
Ibid, 153. — Heights and positions 
of tho ilimalayji peaks. Ibid, 187. 
— Route from Katrnandoo to Chi 
nose frontier. Ibid, 1832, vol. xiii. 
613 . — BuUVs Index. 

IIOFFMKISTER, Dr. a Prussian 
in tho train of Prince Waldemar, 
of Prussia. Travels in Ceylon and 
Continental India. Edin. 1848 — 
BuisVi Index, 

HUGEIi, Bauon Charliss. Visit 
to the Himalaya Mountains, and 
the Valley of Cashmere. Lond. Oeo. 
Trans. 1836, vol. vj. part 2, 343. — 
Travels in Cashmere and the Pun- 
jaub, critical notices of CaL Bov. 
1845, voL iii. 14.— Index. 
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HUTTON, Caft., B1. N. I. Obsor- 
vatiouaof thesoologyof Candahar, 
and tho neighbourhoM of Mussoo*- 
rie, BL As. Trans, vol. xiv. part 1, 
340,. -Snow line of Himalayas. 
Edin. Phil. Jl. 1851, vol. !. ^3.— 
Valley of Spiti, and route flrom 
Kotghur, report of BL As. Trana 
1841, vol. X. 198— Trip through 
Kunawar, &c. Ibid, 1839, vol. iii. 
96!. — Buiefe Index. 

JERVIS, Major Tuomas Best. 
Address to the British Association 
on progress of geographical inquiry 
in Indm. Rep. Brit ^ Ass. 1839; 
Bom. Goo. Trans, vol. iv.— On sur- 
veys in India, honcL Geo. Trans. 
voL vii. 129, Bom Goo. 'JVaus. vol. 
iv. 133. — Geographical and statis- 
tical memoir of the Konkan. 
Calcutta, 1844.— Journey to falls 
of C'auvory, and Neilghorry hills, 
Lond. 1834. — Indian metrology, 
or account of coins, weights, 

I measures, &c. of India, I vol. 
8vo. — Observations on tho boro 
in Gulf of Cambay. Lond. Geo. 
Trans. voL viii. part 3, 202.— 
Topographical description of table- 
land on CuUory Mountain. Bom. 
Goo. Trans. voL iii. 198. — BuM'e 
Ind^. 

KITTOE, CArr. Report on coal 
and iron mines of Talchoe hud 
UiigooL BL As. Triius. 1839, voL 
viii. 137. — Account of ruins at Jaji- 
pur. Ibid, vol. vii. 200. — Journal 
of tour in Orissa. Ibid, voL iv. 133. 
— DuuVe ItvUx. 

LAMHTON, Con. Measurement of 
an arc on the meridian. As. Bos. 
voL xiii. 1 ; ibid, 1816, vol. xii. 
286. — Methc^ for extending a g^- 
graphical survey across the ponin- 
siila of India, ibid, 1801, voL vii. 
312. — Measurement of an arc on 
tho meridian on the Coromandel 
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Coast. Ibid, 1806, voL viii. 137; 
ibid, 1816, vol. xii. 1. — Account of 
trigonometrical opmtions across 
India, connecting Fort St George 
and Mangalore. Ibid, 1808, vol. x. 
290 . — BuUfs Index. 

LEECH, Lieut. Vocabularies of 
seven languages spoken on the west 
of the Indjp. Horn. Goo. Trans. 
1836, 1838 f horn, reprint vol. i. 
8. — Notes on a tour through Beloo- 
chistan. Bl. As. Trans, vol. viii. 
667.~Grainnmr of the Cashmere 
language. Ibid, vol. xiii. 653.— 
BuuVb Index. 

LORD, Dn. P. B. Medical memoirs 
on the plain of the Indus. Bom. 
Oeo. Trans. 1836, 1838, vol. i. 293 — 
On the medicines found iu the ba* 
zars of Scindo. Bom. Med. and Phys. 
Trans, vol. iv. 1 27, — Buut*e ln<lex. 

LOWjCapt. Geological appearances 
of the Malay peninsula. As. Res. 
]833,vol.x viii. part 1, 128.— History 
of Tonassorim. Lend. As, Truns. 
Tols. ii. 253—273; v. 141, 246. 

MACORKGOR, W. L. History of 
tho Seikhs. Lond, 1846, 2 vola — 
CiU. Rev. on. vol. vii. — BuiaVe index. 

AfACQREQOR,CArT. Geographical 
notice of tho valley of Jellalabad. 
BL Aa Trana 1844, vol. xiii. part 

8, 867. — Buiafe Index. 

MACKINTOSH, Oapt, A., 27th 
M. N. 1. History of the Ramoosies 
ju tho lleocan. Mad. Lit. Trana 
voL ii. 1, 106, 138. — Account of the 
Madadeo Cooliea Bom. Geo. Trana 
voLi. 139.— Account of the Maun- 
bhows, or black ^olothed mendicant 
devotees. Mad. Lit Trana voL iii. 

9. — Buiafa Index. 

ICALC0LM80N, Db. J. G. Madras 


Medical Service, Secretary Madras 
Medical Board ; from 1842 to 1844 
Secretary to Bom. As. Soa Letter 
to Sir H. Hardinge on prison dis- 
cipline in India. Public Records, 
1834. — Essay on beri*beri and 
disease called burnt feet ; prize 
from Madras Government — Paper 
on the basaltic districts of Central 
India. Lond. GeoL Trana 1838. — 
On tho destruction of the Adon- 
sonia digitata . at Colaba. Bom. As. 
Trans, vol. ii. 236 -—On fossil plants 
in the sandstone rocks at Kampteo, 
Ibid, 249. — Fresh water fossilsfrom 
tho Vindyoh range. Bom. Geo. 
Trans, vol. vi. 368. — Memoir of 
life of. Bom. Med. and Phys. Trans. 
1844; Bombay Times, April 1844. 
— BiiisVa Index. 

MASSON, Mr. Charles, a celebrat* 
ed traveller and numismatolog^st, 
left India in 1842. ^ Journeys m 
Boloochistan, Affghanistau, aha the 
Pun^jaub. Lond. 1842, 3 vols. — 
Notice of the countries west of tho 
Indus. Bozu. Oeo. Trans. 1836 — 
1838 ; Bombay reprint, vol. i. 2. — 
BuisCa hidex. 

&IASON, Rbvd. S. Fauna, flora, 
and minerals of British Bumiah 
and Pegu. Lond 1862, 1 voL 4to. 
— Review of. Friend of India, Juno 
3, 1862 . — Bilist a Index. 

McClelland, j., on the level of 
Indian coal fields. Bl. As. Trans. 
1838, vol. vii. part 1, G5.— On the 
geology of the Easya mountains, 
ibid, 69. — On tho genus hexaproto- 
don. Ibid, 1038.— Journal of Natu- 
ral History. Calcutta. 3 vola Re- 
port on geological survey of India 
for 1848-49. — Calcutta, 1850. I vol. 
4to. with numerous colored sec- 
tions and plates. — Buiata Index. 
(vide H. H. vViLSOW.) 
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AlcMURDOy Capt. J. Biographi- 
cal sketch of the late* Loud* As. 
Trans, vol. i. 123.— Camels of 
Scinde. Ibid^ 230. — Observations 
on the Indus. Bom. Geo. Trans. 
1636—1838 ; Bombay i-oprint, vol. 
i. 9. — Account of a supposed vol- 
cano in Cutch. Ibid, vol. ii. 110. — 
Mahra tribe of South Arabia, notes 
on. Bom. As. Trans. 1847, 339.— 
Karthquako in Outoh. 1819. Bom. 
Lit. Trans, vol. iii. - Former state 
of Bunn of I'utch. (See Appendix 
to Humes' Bokhara Travels.)— 
Itidex, 

MILL, J. Political economist and 
historian; in 1818 published his- 
tory of British India, 6 vols. 8vo. 
which led to his ap 2 )ointment in the 
correspondence department of the 
East India House, of the revenue 
branch. Ob, 183(5.— Index. 
(vide H. H. Wilson.) 

MOIIUN Lall, Moousheo to Sir 
A. Buruos. Account of KaJabagh. 
131. As. Trans. 1838, vol. vii. 25.— 
liuiBt's Index. 

MONTEITH. Account of the ope- 
rations for widening the Paumbau 
Chaniiol, in the Gulf of Mannar. 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1837, vol. vi. 111. 
— ISuisfs Index, 

MOREnEAD, Du. C,, Bombay 
Medical Service; Principal Grant 
Medical College from 1845, On 
brooding loechos. Bom. Med. and 
Phys. Trans, vol. i. 314.— On poi- 
soning by arsenic. Ibid, vol.,viii. 
loo. — On poisoning by opium. Ibid, 
vol. i. 323 — On the Cholera Infir-, 
mary. Ibid, vol. x. 321. Clinical 
Researches on Difease in India. — 
Buist's Index, 

MURPHY, R. X. On some of the 
oldest races settled in Bombay, 
with a map. Bom. Oeo. Trans, vol. 
i 128, reprint— Memorandum on 


Mahratta litemturo published at 
the lithographic presses, Bombay. 
Bom. As. Trims, vol. i. 363.— 
Buist'e Index. 

NEWBOLD, Capt., 12th M, N. I., 
a distinguished {poiogist, and most 
accomplished Oriontudist and scho- 
lar, Assistant to the Resident at 
Hydrabad. Ob. 18u0. J^ryl iniiio in 
Coimbatore, account of Edin, Now 
Phil. Jl. vol. XX. 241.— Valley of 
Bondar. Mad. Lit. Trans. 1838, voL 
viii. part 1 , 1 26.— Toinnornture of 
the sprint, wells, and rivers in 
India and ligypt. Phil. Trans ; 
republished Ediii. Nuw Phil. Jl. 
184.5-46, vol. xl. 99.— Geological 
notes on the South Mahratta 
Country. Bl. As. Trans. 1815. vol. 
xiv. part 1, 268.*- Osseous breccia 
and deposit in the caves of Billa 
Soorguin, Southern India. Ibid, 
1844, vol. riii. part 2, 610.— Visit 
to the bitter lakes. Isthmus of 
Suez, Loud. As. Trans. 1845, vol. 
viii. 365. — Geological Notes from 
Maaulipatam to Goa. On the 
Alpine glacier, iceberg, diluvial and 
wave translation theories, witli re- 
ference to the deposits of Southern 
India. Bl. As. Trans, vol. xiv. part 
1, 217.— Geological notes across 
the peninsula of Southern India, 
from Kistimataxn. Ibid, 398 — His- 
tory of the Persian Poets. Mad. Lit. 
Trans, vol. ii. 245. — Summary of 
tho geology of Southern India. 
Lend. As. Trans. 1845, vol. viii. 
138, 213. — Essays on the metrical 
compositions of tho Persian Poets 
with a notice of thoir poetry. Mad. 
Lit. Trana vol. iii. 113, 232.— On 
the code and historical MSS. of the 
Siamese : on the progress of Bhud« 
dism to the eastward. Ibid, vol vL 
117. — Recent fresh*water deposits 
nesr Kurnoul BL As. Trans. 1844, 
vol. xiii 813. — Account of thoMa- 
faomedan kings of Achoon. Ibid, 
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vol. iv. 117.— Notice of Malayan 
code. Ibid, 39(1.— Site of Hai, or 
Ai, royal city of the Canaanites. 
Bom. Geo. Trans, vol. viii, 336. — 
Biographical notice o£ Bombay 
Times, May 1860.— JJawt’s Irnkx. 

NICHOLSON, Dr., Bombay Medi- 
cal Service. Account of the SToo- 
reo, or ea8t|||n branch of the Indus, 
showing ilVprobable changes of 
its course, and the manner in which 
the old channels have boon block- 
ed up. Bom. Goo. Trans, vol. vi. 
111. — Account of the Island of 
Perim. Bom. As. Trans, vol. i. 10. 
—Of tho submerged city of Bala- 
hipura. Load. As. Trans. 1862. — 
Index. 

ORLEBAIL A. B. Visit to the 
town of Schwan. Bom. Geo. Trans, 
vol. vi. 05. — Account of the late 
Loonar. Ibid, vol. i. 9.— Note on 
the Rum Ghaut. Bom. As. Trans, 
vol. i. 119. — On Mahomedhu.archi' 
tocturo in Cairo. Ibid, voL ii. 1 19. — 
On tlwi geology of tho Bgyj^ian 
l.)osort. 1 bid , *229.— 11 y gromotric 
tables bv. ibid, 309. — Report on 
tho Bombay Asiatic Socioty^s Mu- 
seum. Ibid, 440. — On the meteoro- 
logy of Bombay. Observatory Re- 
ports 1846, 1846. Bombay, 4to ; 
British Association, 1347 ; London 
Athonsoimi; Reports of the Associ- 
ation. — Buiei'e Index. 

PERRY, Sir Erskine, Chief Jus- 
tice, Bombay ; President of tho Bom- 
bay Asiatic Society. Letter to Lord 
Campbell on Law Reform. Pam- 
phlet. Lund. 1850. — Translation of 
Von Savigny’s Law of Possession. 
Lond, 1848. — Choraotor of the 
Hinduking Asoka. Bom. As Trana 
vol. iv.— On the aboi^nal tongues 
of India, Bom. Aa Tntns. 1852. — 
Buiefe /ndar. 


PIDDINGTON. Analysis of iron 
ore from Burdwan. As. Res. 1833, 
vol. xviii. part 1, 171. — Hom-book 
of Storms. Calcutta, 1847. B). As. 
Trana — ^Museum of enomic geolo- 
gy of India Ibid, 1842, voL xiii. 
part 1, 336 — Notice of Treemen- 
neerite, &c. Ibid, 1847, voL :xvi, 
part 1, 369. — Volcanic coal of Ar- 
raban. Ibid, 371. — Twenty-one me- 
moirs on the laws of stoima Bl. 
A a Trana from 1840 to 1852 — 
BuUt^s Index. 

POSTANS,Capt. T.,Bombay Army, 
Political Agent Upper Scinde from 
1839 to 1842. Account of Scinde, 
translated from Persian historians. 
Bl As. Trans, vol. vii. 297. — Ac- 
count of Jain temple at Badranr, 
and ruins of Bodra Nagri, in patch. 
Ibid, 431. — Account of Giinar. Ibid, 
865. — On the rivers Nile and Indus. 
Lond, As. Tyans. vol. vii, 273,— 
Personal observations in Sciudo. 
1 vol. ,8ro, Lond. 1843.— Route 
thrGi|gh Cutch, &c. Loud. Geo. 
Tra^. 1844, vol xiv. part 2, 193. — 
on Shikarporo. Bl. As, 
Trans. 1841, vol. x. 17. — Trade 
maiutaiuod iu Cutch Bhonj with tho 
Fast C'oast of Africa. Bom. Geo. 
Trans, vol. i. 169. — Report on tho 
Miinchar lake, and Arral and Narra 
rivers, ibid. vf>l. iii. 122. — On tho 
Kamphatir of Dawodhar in Cutch. 
l.ond. As Trans, vol. v. 268. — Ac- 
count of tho Tomplo of Somnauth. 
—Buisfs Index. 

PRINSEP, Henry Thoby, Bengal 
C. S., Secrotary to Govornmeut; 
afterwards Member of Council of 
India. Political and military trans-* 
actions in India from 1813 to 
1818, 1 vol— Life of Ki^eot Sing. 
Lond. 8vo. — Recent discoveries in 
Bactrian numismatology. Lond. 
1844, 8vo. — Memoir of Corbyn’s 
India Review* 1839.— jBttwfsfnclap. 
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BAWLINSON, Lnscv. Coii., Bom- 
bay Army, Reoidont BagdadL On 
tho comparative geograpl^ of 
Affghaiiistan. Lono. Ooo 
1842, vol. xii. part 2, 112. Long 
and invaluable lories of papers on 
Assyrian autiquitie| and cuneiform 
character, from 1850 to 1652. — 
Biiisi's Index. 

REYNOLDS, Liextt. Notes on tho 
Thugs. Lond. As. Trans. voL iv. 
20i» ; Mad. Lit. Trans vol. iv. 85. — 
J]ui8t*s Indexs 

RVrTER. On Zond and Pohlivi 
languages. Separately 8 vols. — 
Translation from. Bam. As. Trans, 
vol, ii. :i51. — Buist's Index. 

ROlUNSON, W. Descriptive ac* 
count of Assam. Calcutta, 1841. — 
N(*ticoof, Friend <*f India, 1841, 
7 40 . — liu UVs / n dex. 

ROMEK, John. Tllustration of the 
language called Zend and Pelilivi, 
fiOTul. As. Trans, v<«l. iv. 346, — 
BuieC 8 index. 

ROSS, ( 'apt. Daniel, a distinguish* 
(‘(I ]iydrogra]»hor ; Marino Survo^w 
(ieneral f<>r India ; afterwards 
Muster Attentlant, Bombay; Presi* 
dent Heiubay Oo«>graphical Society. 
Born 1780, died 1840. Notice of 
labors Iff Bl, As. Trana vol. vii. — 
Memoir of, B(»mbay Times, and 
Ijoxiibay Telegraph and Courier, 
July 1819 , — BuisCe Index. 

SEELY, Capt, R. Tho wonders of 
Ellora. Read-book of India, Lond. 
1 825 . — Uuiete Index. 

SHE R WI L L, Liect, Oeol ogical 

netes on zillah Shaliabad. Bl. As. 
Trans. 1847, vol xvL part 1, 279. — 
On the bird-catching spider 
Kurrakpoor. Ibid, I85(», <72; Ibid, 


1652,^Notea an the R^jmahal 
lulls. Ibid, 1851, 6Sa— On the 
mines of Behar. Ihiring the three 
working months fourt^u tons of 
mica are dug up, yielding 2c^000,000 
good ti*au8parotit plates fit for point* 
mg, value about £4tH).— On the 
preparation of opium for tho Ohi* 
nese market. Loud. 4ta< 1858, Six 
ai.d a half millions d||nouuds ga- 
thered yearly by the nKid, drop ny 
drop ; yields thi*oe and a half mU- 
lions revenue. — BnUt'e Index. 

SBILSniJRY, Dll. Bengal Medi- 
cal Service. Account of fossil bones 
on the^ Nerbudda. Bl. As. Trans, 
vol. vi. 351, 487.— Near Jttbbulporo. 
Ibid, 1830, vol. viii. 050. — On rossil 
bones of the Nerbudda. Ibid, 1833, 
vol. ii. 151, 205, 686. — Geological 
notes on tho valley of the Nerbudda. 
Ibid, 1834, vol. iii. 388.— On now 
fossil sites in tho Nerbudda valley. 
Ibid, vol. vi. 487.— On fifteen vario- 
ties of shells in the Saugor and Nor- 
budda Torritorit38. Ibid, 1839, vol. 
\iii.*' 708.— Index, 

SPRY, 1>R. H H., Bengal Moilical 
Service ; Secretary Agricultural So- 
ciety. Modern India. Lond. 1837, 2 
vols. — On sulphate of soda, glaubor 
salts, in soils near Sultanporo. Iii. 
As. Trans. 1 832, vol. i. 503.— On 
mud volcanoes of Arrocan. Ibid.— 
On Indian saline deposits. Ibid.— 
BuuCa Index, 

STEWART, Capt. John. Account 
of native subcarbonate of soda in 
Malwa. Lond. As. Trans, 1822. — 
Geological notice of Malwa. Ibid. — 
History of Bengal. Lond. 18l3.-» 
History of tho empire of the Groat 
Mogul, translated from the French 
of Bernier. Lond. 1762, and Cal- 
cutta, 1824.— Index. 
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St Andrew’s Church, Bombay. On 
the Anti-Brahminical worship of 
the Hindoos. Lend. Aa Trans, vola. 
vi. 239 ; viiL 330.— On the Mahrat- 
ta language. Ibid, vol. vii. 84. — On 
the iJiodorn deities worshipped in 
the ])eck;an. Ibid^ 105. — On the 
Bauddho-VaishnaTas of the Dec- 
can. I bid, 6 4. — On th^ intermixture 
of BuddhiEg|[|Brith Brahminisoi in 
the relrgiomR the Hindoos of the 
Deccan. Ibid, 1.— Analysis of the 
Oanesa Parana. Ibid, vol. viii. 
319. — Remarks on the relation be- 
tween the Jain and theBrahminical 
systems of geography. Born. s. 
Trans. 1847, vol. ii. 4 11. — On spe- 
cimens of Saurashtra coins lately 
foiuid near Junoer. Ibid, 377. — On 
the Brahminical manner of con- 
stnicting their images. Ibid, 390. — 
Translation of Buuddhainscriptions 
near Nassick. Ibid, 45*2. — Observa- 
tions on the grammatical structure 
of thovornacularlanguagesof Indio. 
Ibid, 1849, voL i. 171; 1850, vol. 
iv. I ; vol. vi. •-'Bu'Ui's Index. 

STP.aCHEY, Lieut. Richard, 
Benj|;al Engineers; received gold 
medal of Loud. Qoo. Soc. On the 
physioal geography of the provinces 
of Ourbwal and Kemaoon, in tho 
Himalaya mouutoins. Loud. Goo. 
Trane. 1851, voL zxi. 57. — Glaciers 
of tho Pindur and Kuphinoo rivers, 
in tho Kumaon Himalayas. Edin« 
Now Phil. Jl. 1847-48, vol. xliv. 
108. — Trip to the Niti pass, 1849. 
HI. As. Tmus 1850. — On the snow- 
line of tho Himalayas. Ibid. 1849, voL 
xviii, 287. — Noteson Investigations 
near Kumaon. Ibid, 240.— Geogra- 
phy of Kumaoii. Ibid, 1851.— Ho- 
rary bai:ometrioal observations at 
1 1,« >00 above tbo lovel of tho 

sea. Sykes on. Phil. Trana 1850, 
209. —On the tertiary formations of 
the Himalayas. Bop. Brit Ass. 
1851.— Dissertations on discoveries 


I of both brothers. Sir R. I. Mixrehi- 
8on*s address to Lond. Geo. Soc. 
r 1852. (Designations transposed by 
him.)— Bawl’s Index. 

STRACHEY, Lieut. H., 66th Bl. 
N. I. Joumey^rough Thibet, in 
1846, to RakasTal andCho-Mapan, 
ft. e. Lake Manasarovara. Bl. As. 
Trans, 1848, vol. xvii. 99. Sepa« 
rate form, mvo. Calcutta, 1846.— 
Frontier of Kemaoon and Gurhwal. 
Ibid, 532.— Manasamvara discharg- 
es its waters through a gravel 
bank into Rakas Tal, which, again, 
sends off a tributary to the Sutlej, 
— Indi r. 

SYKES, Lieut. Col. William, 
Bombay Army ; Statistical Report- 
er for the Deccan from 1821 to 
1834. From 1 840 one of tho Direc- 
tors of the East Company ; a dis- 
tiiijniishod zoologist,, meteorologist, 
gemogist, antiquary and statist. 
Ho has written so much on each of 
so many subjects, that his papers 
aro classed below : — 

Meteoroloffy . — Mean temperatiiro 
of India at various olovations. Rop. 
Brit. As. 1834, vol. iii. 567.— On 
the measurement of heights by tho 
tbennomotor. Ibid^ 1835. vol. iii. 
25 ; Lond. Goo. Trans. ; Bom, Qeo. 
Trans. 1839; Jackson’s what to 
Observe; — On the romarkablo 
difforonco betwixt tho fall of rain 
at Mahabloshwnr, and that at 
Bombay and at Poona. Ibid. 1839, 
vol. vi. 1 6. — On tho meteorology of 
the province of Coorg, in the west- 
ern Ghauts. Ibid, 1842, vol. xi. 
22. — On tho fall of rain on fhe 
Coast of Travancore and table- land 
of Uttree. Ibid, 1846. — On thefhll 
of rain on the table-land of Uttree 
MuUee, Travancore, 1846; Ibid, 
1848, 39.— On a remarkable storm 
at Bombay, 6th April 1847. Ibid. 
— On Indian hailstorms. Ibid, 1850, 
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43. — On the atmospheric tides in 
the Deccan, Phil, Trans. 184a — 
On the meteorological observations 
in India. Phil. Trans. 1850, 

Zoology — Oeographical range of 
certain birds couunou to various 
parts of the world» chiefly to India. 
Rep. Brit. Ass. 1835, vol. iii, 69, — 
Fiwes of the Deccan, Trans. Lend. 


Zoological Sue. ’838. — Catalogue of 
the mammalia of the Deccan. Zool. 
Trans, 1831 ; republished Bl. Aa 
Trana 1832, voL i, — ^Birds of the 
Deccan. Zool. Trana 1832; re- 
published Bl. As. Tmna 1834, vol. 
lii. — Quails and homipoda of India 
Lond. 1 vol. 4to. 

SiaiihticB . — Wages of labourers 
in the Deccan. Rep. Brit Ass. 
1S35, vel. iii 118. — Special report 
on the statistics of the Deccan: 
extent, and physical oircumstancos ; 
geology ; ghauts ; torrents ; escarp* 
menta; climate ; botany; xonlogy ; 
antiquities ; population ; education ; 
irrigation ; mountains, Ac. Rop. 
Brit Asa 1837* vol. vi. — On the 
mortality c»f Calcutta. Ibid, 1844, 
vol. ziii. 88.— On the statistics of 
hospitals for the insane in Bengal. 
Ibia* 89. — Statistics uf civil justice 
in India for four years, from 
1841 to 1844. Ijpiid, 1846, 94,~ 
Of charitable dispensaries in. Ibi«I, 
90. — Statistics of the Agiu <iovorii- 
meut, or N. W. Provinces. Ibid, 
1847. — Statistics of civil justice in 
Bengal, to which Ouvemment is a 
party. Ibid* 1848, 116. — Contri- 
butifins to tho statistics i)f sugar 
produced in India. Ibid, 1849, 
108. — Statistics of civil and crimi- 
nal justice under the Hongal Go- 
vernment for the years 1844, 1847, 
1849. Rop. Brit Ass. 1836* v**L v.— 
Statistics of tho educational insti- 
tutions of India. 1848, 8vo.— Onthe 
fruits of the Deccan ; twenty-one 
kinds of ordinary wild fruits; im- 
portance of communication for the 
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introduction of plants of India. 
(Rudiments of Indian exhibition 
of 1853 ; Bombay economic muse- 
um. Sir A. Johnstone on. Lend. 
As. Trans. ; Dr. Buist on. Bum. 
Qeo. Trans. 1848.) On the Dutch 
possessions of the East Indies. Rep. 
Brit Ass. 1848, 112. — Prices of 
cerealia and other edibles in Eng- 
land and India coniwred. Rep. 
Brit Ass. 1847. MortHtty in the 
jails of tho 24 porgunnas, Calcutta. 
Rop. Stat Survey of Indio, 1848. — 
Catalogue of Chinese Buddhist 
works. Lond. As. Trana— On the 
land tenures of tho Docoan. Ibid, 
1834, vul. ii. 205—233 ; 1836, vol. 
iii. 360-- 376. — On tho state of 
India hoforo the Mahumedau inva- 
sion, founded on tho travels of Fa 
Ilian, Ibid, 1836, vol. i. 248. — 
On tho pnmriotary right of tho soil 
vested in the subfect, not the sovo- 
reigujn India. Ibid, 1836 vnl. vi. 
246. Same subject as land touures 
of the Deccan. — Mortality and 
chief diseases of troops under tho 
Madras Government in 1861 com- 
pared with that in 1842, 1846, and 
1849. Jl. of Und. Stat Soc. 1851. 
— On oipondituro of the Govern- 
ment of India on public works. 
Ibid, 1850. 

Geology of a portion of tho Doc- 
can. Lond. < jool. Trans. Vf>l. iv. second 
series, 4tc>. — On a fossil fish from 
tho table-land of the Deccan. L^nd. 
Oe d. Trans. 1851, vol. 

Index, 

TAYLOR, T„n. C, S., Astronomer, 
Madras ; a man of great learning, 
talent, and industry. Oh, 1849. On 
the magnetic dip of Southern 
Indio. Bom. Oco. Trans, vola i. 
280; iii. ; Mad. Lit. ’Irons. 1831, 
vol. vi — Meteorological observa- 
tions at Madras from 1834 to 1840. 
Ibid. — Meteorological ol^rvatious 
at Dodabetta, on the Neilgherry 

48 
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hills, in 1 847, 1848. Madras, 1848.— 
On the dip and intensity at Madras. 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1837, vol. vL 220. 
Index. 

TORRENS, Hbnrt, Secretary to 
Government from J838 to 1845; 
Secretary to the Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety ; Resident at Moorriiedabad. 
Ob. Augu8t^852. A man of great 
learning, and almost universal 
accomplishments. Translation of 
Arabian Nights. Calcutta, 183^, 
— Abstract of traffic across our N. 
W. frontier. Bl. As. Trans. 1841, 
vol. X. 677; reprinted Edin. Phil JL 

1841. — {Strictures on. Bombay 
Times, July and August 1841.) 
—Of Native impressions on the 
natural history of animals. Bl. As. 
Trans. 1849, voL xviii. 788.— Me- 
moir of, Corbyn’s India Review, 

1842, vol. xii. 556 ; Bombay Times, 
Juno 6, 181, and August 30, 1852. 
—•jBtitat's Index. 

VALENTIA. Loud. Travels in In- 
dia, Ac. Lend. 1809, 3 vols.— BuUfa 
Index. 

VI CARY, Capt. Qeolomcal rmorts 
on the Beloochistan nills. £ond. 
Crool. Trans. 1846, voL ii. 260. — 
Geological structure of part of 
Scindo. Ibid, 1847, vol. iu. 334.— 
Notes on the botany of Scinde. Bl. 
As. Trans. 1847, vol. xvii. 1158. — 
Buiefs Index. 

VOSEY, Dr., H, M. 67th Rogt, 
Geologist to the Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey. On the diamond 
mines of southern India. Aa Res. 
vol. XV.120.— On theMosaioof Agra, 
Ac. Ibid. 429. —On the geology of 
Nagpore. Ibid, vol. xviii. 123.— On 
the petrified shells of Gwalior. Ibid, 
187.— Extract from private joxirnals 
when attached to the trigonometri- 
cal survey. BL As. Trans. 1850. — 


Biographical sketch of. As. Jl. 1825. 
vols. xviii. 592; xix. 261. — Buiet *9 
Index. 

WALLICH, Dr. N., Bengal Medi- 
cal Service, a distinguished bota- 
nist ; in charge of Government 

f aMens at Saharunpore. Flantae 
LsiaticsB Rariores ; or- description 
and fibres of select number of un- 
publiimed Indian plants. Lend. 3 
vols. folio. — On Indian woods. Bl. 
As. Trans. 1833, vol. ii. 77. — On 
twi) new species of sarcolobus, and 
other plants. As. Res. vol. xii. 566. 
— On some rare Indian plants. 
Ibid, vol. xiii. 369.— On a new 
species of wild Nepaul camellia, 
ibid, 428. — BuieCe index. 

WATHEN. W. H. On the ancient 
inscriptions found on the western 
side of India. Load. As. Trans, vol. 
ii. 378. — Translation of ancient in- 
scriptions. Ibid, vols. iii 94, 100; 
258,267; iv. 109, 173, 248, 281.— 
BnuVe Index. 

WILSON, Rev. JojeNj D.D.. Bom* 
bay. Pamphlet on Missione. Edin. 
1827— Life of John Eliot Edin. 
1828. — Moral conquest of the World- 
Disconrse. Bombi^, 1830.— Debate 
with Brahman.s. Separately in Eng- 
lish and Marathi, and in Oriental 
C-hristian Spectator, vol. i. 1830.— 
Address to seamen at Bombay, 
1831. — Rudiments of HebrewOram- 
mar, in Marathi. Bombay, 1 832. — 
Exposure of Hinduism. Bombay, 
1832. — idiomatieal Exercises, Eng- 
lish and Marathi. (3 edns ) Bombay, 
1833 — 1851 — Lecture on the Ven- 
didad Sade of the Parsis. Bombay, 
(2 edns.) 1833. — Refutation of Mu- 
hammadanism, in Oriental Christi- 
an Spectator, 1833, and separately 
in Hmdustani and Persian. {2 edns.) 
Bombay, 1834, 1840.— Second Ex- 
posure of Hinduism, separately 
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in KDgUfih and Marathi. Bom- 
bay, 1334— Sermon on the death 
of Mra Wilson Bombay 1635.— 
Tour to Qoa and Southom Ma- 
ratha ' Country. Oriental Chris- 
tian Sj^tab^Ti 1834. — Address 
before Bombay Branch of 
Asiatic Society, on his election 
as its President Bombay 1835 ; 
Bl. As. Trans. 1835 ; Lend. As- 
Trans. voL iii. 1836^^ Journal 
of Tour in Qujorat, Kathiawar, and 
Kach. Kepnnted from Oriontal 
Christian Spectator, 1835. — ZiCtter 
to Jaina priests of Palitana from 
journal translated into Gigarati. 
(3 edns). Bombay, 1835, 1837, 1852. 
— Discourse on the British Sove- 
reignty in India. (3 edn&) Bombay, 
1835, and Edin. 1837.— Memoir of 
Mrs. Wilson. (4 edna)Edin. 1837 — 
1847.— Translation of the general 
Sirozho of the Parsis. liond. Aa 
Trans. 1837, vol. iv.— Letter to Mr. 
J. Frinsep on Qirnar Tablets. As. 
Trans. 1838. — Account of a visit to 
the Falls of tho Sharavati, (near 
Girsipa.) Jame.soii's Phil. Jl. 1838. 
— Note on the worship of Vetal. 
liond. As, Trana vol, v. 1839. — 
Sermon to the Parsis, with an ac- 
count of their settlement in India, 
Ac. (3 edns.) Bisnbay snd Edin. 
1839, 1847. — Notes on the Kissah-i- 
Sanjau, or Arrival of the Parsis in 
.India, translated by Lieut. E. B. 
Eastwick. Bom. As. Trans. 1842, No. 
iv. — Vendidad Sade, Ac. in the 
Zend, with Framjee Aspandiarji’s 
Ouzerati translation. Edited, Bom- 
bay, 1 842.— Zarthusht-Nama of Zar- 
thust Behram, in Persian. Lend. 

1 842.-^Aoceunt of the Waralis and 
Katiidis, two forest tribes. Lond As. 
Trans, 1843, voL vii. — The Parsi 
Religion as contained in the 2ieuda- 
vosta, Ac. Bombay, 1843.— Memoir 
on a mission to Na^ur. Edin. 1644. 
Sermon. Oxford, 1844.— On the 
Sacred Literature of tho Hindus. | 


North British Review, 1844, voL 
L — Review of Baron Hu^rs tmvels 
in Kashmir and the Puxyab. North 
British Review, 1845, vol. ii.— 
Lands of the Bible visited and de- 
acribed. 2 vols. Edin. and LionAlB47. 
— Brief notes on certain Parthian, 
Baotrian, and Indian coins. Bom. 
As. Trans. Jan. 1849.— The £van«- 
lization of India. Edin. 1849.— On 
thii use of Sanskrit ix^ Education. 
Oriontal Chris. Spoa 1840.— Tour 
in Sindh. Oriental Chris. Spec. 1850 
—Memoir on tho Cave-Temples and 
Monasteries, and other ancient Bud- 
dhist, Bi'ahmiuioal, and Jaina Re- 
mains of Wosteru India. Bom. As. 
Tran§ Jan. 1 850.— On tho Hazors of 
Scripture, with tho idoutifioation 
of tho Hazor of Kodar. Bom. As. 
Trans. 1852. — Brief Memorial of 
ftho Literary Researches of W. 
Erskino. Ibid. — Second Memoir ou 
the Cavo Temples, Ac. Ibid. — Jluist^e 
Index. 

WINCHESTEK, Dr. J., Bombay 
Medical Service. Memoir on the river 
Euphrates. Bom. Goo. Trans, vol. 
iii. 1. — Notes on Scinde. Ibid, vol. 
vi. 194.— On the practicability of 
advancing an army from Europe in- 
to Asia by the provinces of tho Ti- 
gris. JiOnd. Goo. Trans, vol. vi. 187. 
— Note on tho island of Karak, Per- 
sian GulL Bom. Geo. Trans. voL iii. 
35.— Notes ou various places in the 
Persian Gulf. Corbyn^ India Re- 
view, 1842.— Index, 

YOUNG, Cati-. Jakes, I. N. Me- 
moir of the Maidive Islands. Bom. 
Geo. Trans. Ie36— 4838; Bombay 
reprint, vol. i.54, — Aooountof fSaimino 
in La^adives in 184 L Bombay 
Times, August 13^ 1851 ; Mbdras 
Spectator and Bombay Times, Oc- 
tober 1, 1847.— htdex, 

I YULE, Libot., Bengal Eogmoei*; 
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in charge of the observatory at Aden 
in 1840 . Account of the Kassia hills. 
Jil. A«. Trans. 1844, vol. xiu. 853, 
—Native tree bridges. Scandinavian 
anti quities amongst.— Tremendous 
falls of rain at Cherrapoonj. Ibid. — 
Translation of the Canal Grant of 
the Emperor Akbar, with notes on 
the western Jumna canal. Ibid, 
1839, vol. 1, 113. — £uist*s Index. 

CLOSE, Sir Bakry, came out as a 
cadet in the East India Company's 
service, and to detail his military aer- 
Tices during a residence of nearly 
forty years in India would be to 
write a volume. As early as 1784, 
and in 1787, when but a young 
lieutenant, he was chosen on ac- 
count of his talents and axtraordl- 
iiary attainments, for political ne- 
tiations with commissioners from i 
ppoo Sultan for the adjimtmeut 
of disputed territory, and in both 
instances the force of talent 
brought about an amicable settle* 
ment. He acted us deputy adju- 
tant-genoruL duritijjC Mysore 
war of 1790-2, in which c:/>pncity his 
distingiushod Hervices highly 
approoiatod by Jiord Cornwallirf. 

it is not widely known that be- 
tween the signature of the prelimi- 
nary treaty (I4tli Fobruavy 1792) 
iiiul the iletinitivo treaty (1 8th 
Nfarch 1792), when the British 
anny w*is dwindling uway by 
disease, and was rnpi<lly aj^progch- 
ing a state which would render a 
rtmewal of hostilities absolutely 
impossible, that Close requested a 
private interview with Lord Corn- 
wallis— awakened him to the conse- 
quences of the procrastination to 
which he had so long submitted, 
and induced him to name a pre- 
cise hour for the alternative of 
war or peace, which saved a 
British army, and established an 
advantageous peace, [vide Corn- 


w ALIBIS, Tippoo.] For these ser- 
vices he was appointed adjutant 
general, and in the final and 
brilliant campaign against Tippoo 
in 1799, the Commander-iU' Chief 
had the magnanimity to avow, in 
his public dispatches, that his suc- 
cesses were chiefly^ bo attributed 
to his Af^utant-dmeral. (Vide 
Wilks* History, Appendix III.) 
The Couvt of Directors presented 
Close with a sword, the only poor 
distinction in theirpower to bestow. 
The Governor-General (Wellesley) 
distinguished him by the appoint- 
ment of Political Resident with the 
new Government of Mysore. He 
Was next ap}>oiutcd Resident at 
Poona when the Mahrattah court 
was m a most distracted state, and 
held the post till the close of Lord 
Wellesley’s administration, when ho 
intimated a wish to return to his 
native country. The shortest and 
best comment on the value in 
W'hich hirt services were hold, is the 
fact that two successive Governors- 
GimoraUBarlow and Minto) solicit- 
ed his continuance in offie© as a 
public benefit and personal favour. 

He closed his Indian career by a 
campaign in Candeish and Mulwa. 
CUoHo was an intimate friend of 
Wilks, who dedientod his“ History 
of Mysore*’ to him. The town of 
Clo.so]wtt in Mysore, was so named 
in honour. of liini. 

STRANGE, SiK Thomas Andrkw, 
officiated as C!!hicf Justice at Hali- 
fax, in Bntisli America, at an early 
I period of a us€*ful and valuable 
' life, in 1 798 he was appointed to 
the Becordership of Madras; and 
the Recorder’s C'ourt having been 
superseded by the Supreme Court 
in 1801^ ho was appointed Chief 
Justice, and presided there till the 
year 1816. To the advantages of 
a sound and discriini Dating under- 
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standing, great appli^tion, an | 
ardent love of literature in goiie^, 
and an especial taste for juridical 
studios, were added that of a sound 
constitution, which enabled him to 
bear the fatigues of long and la- 
borious sittings in a hot climata 
He possessed an equable tempera- 
ment of mind and u native courtesy, 
which rendered him uniformly 
mild and patient ; and upon aU 
occasions his demeanour to the bar, 
the attorneys, and witnesses oi the 
court; combined the dignity of the 
English judge, and the politeness 
of the English gentleman.’* He 
took a warm and aifectioiiatc iiu 
terest in the rights and happiness 
of the natives of India, whom ho 
calls by nature a gentle* and 
histcirically iiu iiitorcstiiig race.*’ 
lie was of opinion that thoir rights 
could not be securely protected, nor 
their happiness sincerely consulted, 
but by the preservation of their 
public and domestic custouis, en- 
deared to them by antiquitj% and 
consecrated by religion. This fact 
endeared him to all the native class- 
es living within the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Dwelling upon the 
policy of preserving inviolable the 
iuiv, municipal and religious, of tbo 
Hindoos, he observes: — 

“It i.s the dut}'' as well as the 
interest of BriUiiii, to foster those 
whom it lias become the unworth}^ 
fashion to abuse and undervalue. 
It were at least a more magnani- 
mous course, parcere Nor j 

can it be a commendable one, in 
any point of view, to irritate, by 
iiiAulting them.” Before leaving 
India, in 1816, he printed at Mad- 
ras Notes of Cams in the Hecor- 
Jer’s and Supremo Courts of that 
Presidency.” In London 1830 he | 
published his “ Hindoo Law.” A j 
Iburth edition appeared in Madras, j 
1864, with an introduction written j 


by Uio Honorable J. D. Mayue^ iu 
which he says, Sir Thomas 
Strange’s treatise has done moira 
than merely collecting the authori- 
ties upon Hindu law\ It has settied 
the Law*. The roforoncos to orim- 
nal law books, still appear at the 
loot of his pages, but it is rarely 
that any consult them. We rely 
unhesitatingly upon the assiduous 
a jcuracy which collected so many 
sources of information, and the 
exquisite judgment which evolved 
an orderly system from couiliot- 
iug opinions. Eow will search 
for themselves through Menu 
or the Mitoesharu when they oau 
hud its substance brought out iu 
the masterly Knglish ol the chief 
justice of Madras. Few will en- 
quire into the rival views of 5ri- 
^cris/ina or Yajnyavalhjat w'hea 
the balance between thorn has been 
struck by a single weighty soutonco 
of Sir Thomas Strange. Accor- 
dingly it would bo diflicult to lind a 
second law book which at the end 
of thirty years could bo rn printed 
verbatim^ with any advantage to 
the public. Yet the jmisent work 
hardly requires aiiy re- editing. 
Sttttulory euactmoiits have rouder- 
fid obsoloti> some few portions. 
Doctrines have h<M3n ilfustrattid 
and Mm})lihed by rectml decisions, 
but little has eitlior doubted 

or overrulecL The Indian (courts 
are still govorneri as authoritatively 
by nir Thomas Stranae, as the old 
j I'hiloHophers wore by Pluto or 
Aristotle.” 

The fvJlowiiig is extracted from 
an article tn tit Led ** The Bar iu 
India,*' Asiatic Journal, vol. zv. 
New Series, 1834. 

“ It was rather an amusing inci- 
dent, which happened in open 
court after the judges had come to 
the determination of wearing wiM 
in addition to the costume whi^ 
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in eveiy thing but the wig, was the 
ordiuaxy judicial dress. , ‘ In Cal- 
cutta, where the climate in much 
hotter, each judge had his wig, 
and it was the duty of the court to 
preiKrve its dignity by the exteri- 
or observances of the Bench, of 
which the wig had always been 
deemed an essential part.’ The 
reasoning of the chief- justice was 
oonclusdve with his brethren. The 
vriga^ were ordered from England, 
ana in duo course arrived, all oare- 
frdljr packed in boxes. Unluokilyi 
the cock-roaches had found their 
way into the wig-box of Sir 
Thomas Strange, and fed, much to 
their satisfaction, upon each side 
of it. Onfortunately, after the 
judMs had seated themselves, each 
with his new wig, the holes gnawed 
by the voracious insects began to 
make way for Sir Thomas’s ears, 
which, in afew minutes, wore visible 
tbrougbthem. The laughter that 
ran through thelcourt having at- 
tracted his attention to the circum- 
stance that afforded so much amuse- 
ment— in a moment, off wont the 
wig indignantly over the heads of 
tho promonotary and his clerks, 
upon the area of the court. Tho 
example of the chief-justice was 
instantly followed by tho other 
judges, and, one by one, like a 
leash of partridges, we three wigs 
ftew across and lighted on tho 
floor. This ludicrous circumstance 
so completely unhinged SirThomas^ 
that ho adjourned tho court till the 
following day, for it was found im- 
possible to hush the merriment it 
oocasiouod.” 

AUCHMUTY," Sir Samuel, an 
English officer, who, after serving 
with great distinotion in North 
America under Sir W. Howe, went 
to and took part in the siege 
of Seringapatam under LcMrd Oom- 


wallis. He retired to England in 
1803, and served in South America 
in 1806. In 1809, he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Carna- 
tic, and in 1811, reduced to tiie 
dominion of Great Britain, the 
rich settlements of Java and Bata- 
via, for which he received fhe 
thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He died of apoplexy on tho 
11th August 182^, in the 66th year 
of his age. His remains, after 
lying in state at Kilmainhaxu 
Hospital ten days, were interred in 
the royal vault in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

HERKLOTS, Dr. G. A., a Surgeon, 
on tlm Madras Establishment, and 
the luthor of Qanoon-e-Islamf 
or the customs of the Mussulmans 
of India ; comprising a full and 
exact account of their various rites 
and ceremonies from the moment 
of birth till tho hour of death” — 
a valuable and unrivalled descrip- 
tion of Indo-Mahomedau customs, 
written in 1832. Tho first edition 
was printed in London, and the 
second, revised in Madras, 1863. 

HASSAN ALI, Mrs., was an Eng- 
lish lady who married a Mussulman 
of Lucknow, of respectable family, 
and was domesticated in, and con- 
fined to Mahomedan society ibr a 
period of twelve years. She pub- 
lished a work entitled “ Observa- 
tions on the Mussulmans of India, 
descriptive of their manners, cus- 
toms, habits and religious opinions, 
made during a twelve years’ resi- 
dence in their immediate society,’* 
in which sho was greatly assist^ 
by her husband’s i^iliarity with 
the literature of the East, and tho 
experience and theological know- 
lea» of her father-in-law, Meer 
Ha^ee Shah, whom the author 
describes as a oorreot model of the 
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true Mussulman — an example of a long lino ef elephants. The river 
the patriarch of tho Bible ! swelled with the periodical freshes^ 

checked Alexander for a abort 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, time, but he discovered an island 
King of Macedonia, son of Philip, ton miles above the camp, and tak-* 
by Olimpius, daughter of Neopto- ing advantage of a dark and 
lomus, King of Epirus, was born stonnjr night, he crossed to the 
B. o. 356. He was educated under mposite bank with 11,000 men. 
Lysimachus and Aristotle, and The main body of his army in the 
while very young gave proofs of hx& moaixtmio waB drawn np in its ori- 
unconquerable spirit, one of whiob. I ginal position. TKus Perns was 
was the breaking in of his fieryM lei^ to believe that only a small 
steed, Bucephalus. Alexander was 1 brigade had effected a crossing.^ 
devotedly attached to his mother, | He sent a detachment to meet it, 
and took her part when the disputes which was speedily routed, and 
arose which led to her divorce only then did Poma know of the 
from Philip. Philip was aesassi- reality of his position. Heprepar- 
nated, when making preparations od to meet him with 4,000 horse and 
for an invasion of Asia, and Alex- 30,000 foot, but Alexander’s small 
ander succeeded to the thnmeiu army was composed of veteranSf 
his 20th year. After subduing a who never knew what defeat was, 
robelliou in Greece, which arose on and they were led by that invincible 
hissnccession,and winning several Chief himself. Porus obstinately 
other victories, he marched against contested the field, but tho greater 
Persia and defeated Darius, its portion of his troops deserting 
king. Ho next formed tho vast nim, he was compollod to yield, 
design of conquering India, and Alexander most magnanimously 
after a perilous march, reached the admired his courage, and not only 
Indus B. C. 330, which he crossed restored his kingdom, but added 
at Attock, after having subjugated 1 to it, and Porus ever after Tomained 
Cabool. India was at this time 1 faithful to his generous victor, 
ill-propared to contend with this Alexander’s next onslaught was 
mighty conqueror’s lemons, for if on tho Cathians, who fought des* 
was divided into a host of petty porately. After great eTaugbter 
principalities. Alexander sent on- they were defeated and their terri~ 
voys into tho Punjaub to demand tory was given to Poms, 
tho submission of her princes. Alexander continued bis con* 
Abissares sent his brother with quering career to tho banks of tho 
rich presents to conciliate him. Sutlej, where ho hoard of the great 
Taxiles entertained him at his capi- GangoticprovincesruledbyMu^du, 
tal, Taxila, most hospitably, but who it was said could bring 3i>,<J0O 
Porus, who ruled countries extend- cavalry, 6W,()00 foot, and 9,000 
ing as far as Hustinapore, or Delhi, elephants into the field. Alexander 
made a most determined resistance w^ anxious to measure himself 
to try and check tho onward career with him, and doAded Upon ad- 
of Alexander, and massed his forces vancing on his magnificent capital . 
on the banks of tho Jelum. Tho PaliBothra, (for an inteirsting ac- 
hostile camps were planted on each count of the site of which, seo 
side — that of Poms presenting a Asiatic Journal, vols. IV to VII), 
most formidable appearance, with hut his troops, wearied out with the 
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hardships of eight campairas, re- I 
fused to proceed further, rle then ! 
retraced his steps to the Jelum, on 
the banks of which he had built ; 
two cities, Niceea and Bucephala, I 
(the latter named in memory of his 
famous horse, who died tiiere of 
ago and wounds), constructed a 
fleet and sailed down the Indus. 
The Toyage occupied nine months, 
as he luM to contend with enemies 
at certain points. In one of these 
fights he was wounded, by an 
arrow entering his chest. He built 
a city and harbour at the estuary 
of the Indus and fitted out a large 
fleet, which he entrusted to his 
admiral Nearchus. While a portion 
of his troops wore conveyed in it 
to the Persian giilf, Alexander 
marched with the ' remainder to 
Babylon. At Susa, he rested his 
army and endeavoured to cement 
a permanent union between the 
conquered and the conquerors by 
inter- marriage. He himself mar- 
ried a dau^ter of the defeated 
Darius, ancf 80 of his officers and 
10,000 soldiers took Asiatic wives. 
After having quelled a mutiny in 
his army, and dismissed 1U,0(N> of 
his veterans who wished to return 
homo, he marched on to Babylon, 
where ho began to make prepara- 
tions of great magnitude for fur- 
ther undertakings in Arabia and 
Persia, but he was out off by a 
fever in the 13th year of his event- 
ful reign and the 33rd of his life. 
May 323 B. C. llis body was 
emoalmed and taken to Alexandria, 
acity he hadfounded, which is at this 
lapse of time still the high road 
from Europe to the Bast. Plu- 
tarch, Arrian, 'Curtins, Diodorus, 
Justin and many others, all make 
mention of his wonderful exploits. 

Alexander the Great. On the 
route of. Lend. As. Trans, vol. i. 
148 — 199, — Court on exploits of, on 


western bank of the Indus. Bl. 
As. Trans, vol. viii. 304. — ^March 
of. As. Jl. 1837. vol. xviii.— Battle 
betwixt and Poms. Abbott on. Ibid, 
vols. xvii, xviii. — Expedition of into 
the East, illustrated from the cam- 
paigns in Afghanistan. H. T. Prin- 
sep on. As. Jr. 1843, 628.— Beputed 
descendants of, in the valley of 
Oxus. Sir A. Bumes on. Bl. As. 
Trans, vol. ii. 307.” 

► 

MAHMOOD OF GHUZNI, 
HOUSE OP. 

SsBEKTEGiN was an ennobled 
slave and succeeded Alptegin as 
Governor of Ghussni. He died in 
997 A. D. 

Mahmood op Ghuzni, vide page 
275. 

AfAHOMMED, his son, succeeded 
him, but was blinded and thrown 
into prison, after reigning a month, 
by his brother 

AIasood, who was a courageous 
and energetic monarch. Ho was 
deposed after his defeat by the 
Seljuks, and murdered in 1041, by 
his nephew 

Aiimud, who with all his family 
was murdered immediately on ac- 
cession. in revenge for Masood*s 
death, by 

Mohud, who then became Sultan. 
He lost most of his Indian posses- 
sions, but annexed Ghor, and died 
in 1053. 

Abtjl Hassan succeeded him 
in 1050. He owned nothing but 
Ghuzni itself. In 1061 ho was 
deposed by his uncle 

Abul Bahchid, who was soon 
after murdered by a rebel chief 
named Togral, and with him ended 
the immediate lino of AJahmood, 
(No issue.) 

Parokshad was found in prison 
on Abul Raschid’s death, and being 
connected with the house of Sebek- 
tegin, he was placed on the throne. 
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He reimed peacefully, and died a 
nature death in 1058. 

Ibrahim succeeded and reigned 
very peacefully. He is supposed to 
have died in 1089 and was succeed 
ed by 

Masood II., who died a natural 
death in 1114. 

Arslan, his son, succeeded and 
imprisoned his brothers. Ho was 
however deposed in 1118, with the 
aid of the Seljuks, by his brother, 
Behram, who had escaped. 

Behram, after a quiot reign, 
was driven out by a Ghorian 
Prince, Seif-u-din, whom ho de- 
feated and murdered. The Gho- 
rians in revenge came and drove 
off Behram and utterly destroyed 
Ghuzni. The royal family fled to 
Lahore, and Behram died on. tho 
journey 1152. 

Khitsru I. reigned at Lahore 
and died a natui'al death in 1163. 

Kjiitsrxj if. at Lahore from 1163 
to 1 176, and with him ended the 
Ghuznevid dynasty. 

HOUSE OK GHOR RULING AT 
GHUZNI. 

Ala-U'DIN seized Ghuzni from 
Behram, to avenge tho death of 
his brother, Sief-u-din, in 1152, and 
established himself as an indepen- 
dent king. He died in 1J5G. He 
was succeeded by his son, 

Sbif-u DIN, who haying mur- 
dered an offending chief, the de- 
ceased man’s brother slew him, 
1167. 

Gheias-u-din succeeded and lived 
a very quiet life at Ghuzni, 
leaving all the work of conquest to 
Shahab-u din, his brother. He 
died a natural death in J 202. 

, Bhahab-u-din succeeded. In 
1157 he had been made commander 
of the armies of Gheias. He con- 
quered Khorasan— destroyed Khus- 
ru IT., the last of the house of 


Ghuzni at Lahore in 1176 — took 
Sind in 1181 — Delhi and Ajmeerin 

1193 — Canouj and Benares in 

1 1 94 — came to the throne in 1202, 
and was murdered while on an ex- 
pedition to TCharism in Transoxi- 
ana in 1206.-— He was succeeded 
by, his nephew, 

Maiimood, who was not strong 
enough to save tho kingdom from 
internal dissensions. Eldoz, a fa- 
vourite slavo of Shahab, seized it, 
and tho kingdom fell to pieces, and 
tho decayed and desolate Ghuzni 
gave birth to the greatness of 
Delhii 

THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI. 

Kutb-u«din. On the dissolution 
of tho Kingdom of Ghuzni, in 1206, 
Kutb u-diiv, an ennobled slave and 
Commander of tho armies of Ghuz- 
ni, seized Delhi and tho Indian 
possessions, and declared himself' 
an independent king. Ho died in 
1260, and was silocoedodby his son 

Aram, who was immediately de-^ 
posed by Shams-u-din Altamsh, who 
had married his sister. 

Shams-u-i>in Altamsti roigricd 
well. In 1217 tho Tartar Moguls 
made their first irruption into India 
under their fiimous loader Ghengis 
Khan. They laid waste Sind and 
Mooltan, which Nasir-u-din, another 
slave of the house of Ghuzni, had 
seized on tho dissolution of that 
kingdom. After their retirement 
Shams-u-din took treacherous ad** 
vantage of the holpless state of the 
country, and annexed it. In 1226 
ho reduced Beliar and Malwa, and 
by tlio year 1232 we was acknow- 
ledged as king of all Hindustan- 
proper. He died in 1236, in the 
zenith of his power. 

Rukn-u-dtn, his son, succeeded 
him, but being a weak and foolish 
prince, his sister, the clover Sultana 
Rezia doposod him tho same year. 

49 
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Suz^TASA Bsz^ possessed great 
taleota She however offended 
tibe nobles by her open partiality 
to an Abyssinian i^ve' at her 
court. AUnnia, chief of Batind^ 
revolted, and tibe Sultana was taken 
prisoner, but afterwards fell in 
tove with Altonia. and married 
hiTn. He led an army against 
Pelhi, wiis dtfeated, and the nobles 
put the Sultana to death in 1239. 
Her brother, 

Moizz-TT-snr Bbhbam succeeded, 
but being a terrible despot, he was 
soon murdered, 1241. 

AT.A -p-T>pr Masood, son of Bu- 
kn-u>din, succeeded. He was very 
licentious and powerless, and was 
assassinated in 1246. 

Nasib-u-pin Mahmood, nand- 
son of Shams-u-din Altameh and 
son of blousz-U'din Behram, suc- 
oeedod. He was a very able prince. 
He had for his minister a slave 
named Oheias-u-din Bulbun who 
j^ved very able* and energetic. 
He formed a powerful confederacy 
to repel ^e attacks of the Moghuls, 
^e King died in 1 266, and 

Ghxias-V'DIK Buubpn seized 
the throne. He was a strict ascetic, 
and imposed many rigid laws on 
his subjecto, even in matters of 
eating, drinking and dressing. In 
1279 an insurrection in Bengal 
called him into active service, and 
during his absence from Delhi, 
Togral the Governor, seized the 
throne. Gheias returned, defeated 
him and put him and 100,000 pri- 
soners to death. He died of a 
broken heart in 1286, in oonse- 

J uence of the death of his son and 
eir apparent, and was succeeded 
by ^ 

Eei Hobad, his gi^dson. He 
gave himself up to intemperance 
of ell kinds, became ahenated 
from his friends and murdered his 
ambitioiu and hostile minister 


Nizam-u-din, and was dethroned by 
the fsonily of the ‘Ehiljies.* They 
put him to death in 1288 and raised 
a new dynasty under Jelal-u-din 
Ehilji, which, though of short dura- 
tion, was an importent one. 

THE HOUSE OP KHUJI. 

Jbb^-tt-piw Ehuji began his 
reign in 1288. He made his n^hew 
Al^u-din Ehilji, Governor of Oudh, 
who soon after planned an invasion 
of the Pecoaii, and carried it out 
wilh great cruelty. On his return, 
while the king was embracing him, 
he plunged a d^ger into his heart. 

A^-xr-Diir Ekiiii, after also 
putting to death the late monarch’s 
widows and sops succeeded. In 
1297 he took Guzerat— in 1S03 
Chittore in Mewar. In 1306 he sent 
an expedition into the Deccan, 
under Malik OUbir. In 1309 
another into Telbl^ana under the 
same general, wh6 m the following 

f ear overran the whole of Southern 
ndia, and erecteda mosque at Gape 
Comorin to commemorate the ex- 
tent of his conquests. Ala-u-din 
possessed a most ferocious diimoai- 
tion, and the people at Imigtn be- 
came furious at nis tyranny. He 
died of a fit of apoplexy after a 
violent outburst of temper in 1316. 
Malik Cafur tried to sieze the 
throne, but was lAurdered. 

Mobabik KBOui, the king’s 
third son, succeeded. He blinded his 
three brothers— Murdered the two 
principal officers^ who secured him 
the throne — disbanded the army- 
imagined himself perfectly secure, 
and indulged in the. most degrading 
debaucheries. He made a slave 
named Khusen Ehan his vizier. 
Khusen conquered Malabar in 1319 
—returned we next year — murder- 
ed the king and all the survivors of 
that house— and prepaid to govern 
the kingdom himself. A large 
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army However arrived firom the 
Paajaub, oommanded by Gheias-u- 
din Togmak^ governor of that pro- 
TincOi Khuseu was murdered, 
Delhi sacked, and Gheias-u-din 
Togblak became kii^ and founder 
of the house of Togblak, which 
ruled over Delhi fw one hundred 
years. 

THE HOUSE OF TOGHLAH 
AT DELHI. 

Gheias-o-oin ToamjiK, was the 
soti of Gheias-u-din Bulbun. He 
took the throne of Delhi in 1321, 
and was killed accidentally by the 
fall of a building in 1326. * 

Mohammbd Ehan, his son, 
whose real ziame was Juna Ehan, 
succeeded. He attempted to carry 
out some wild schemes of universal 
Entire — for instance the conquest 
of China. He sent 100,000 men to 
find a passage through the Mima- 
layaa They all perished in the 
jungles of the ** Terai.” Finding 
his treasury efiipty by his absurd 
conduct he taxed his people so 
heavUy, that they sought refuge in 
the jungles, where they were sur* 
rounded by a cordon of fooops, and 
were slaughtered in a grand baUut, 
in which he took part. Rebellions 
broke out in all parts of his empire, 
and he lost all the possessions the 
Ehiljies had acquired. He died 
of fever at Tattah in Sind 1351, and 
was succeeded by his nephew 
Fiboz 'roGBUK, who failing to 
recover Bengal, recognized its 
independence as well as that of the 
Deccan. He died at the age of 90 
in 1388. 

Gheias-u-din Toohixk the 
Second, his grandson, succeeded, 
but was deposed by his cousins in 
favour of his brother * 

Abubekb T 0 OHI.AX, 1389. As 
soon as he was comfortably settled, 


his uncle Narir-u-diii took Polhi 
and made him prisoner. 

Nazir-u-din ToOhlak had at 
first been nominated successor to 
FeruzToghlak and assumed the ^ 
v^ment, but was driven' out oy 
his nephewa In 1390 he brought 
a large army and regained his 
power. He died in 1394, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son 

Humayun, who only reigned 45 
days, and died.without issue. 

Mahuood, his brother, stepped 
into his place. His reign was most 
disastroua Malwa, Guzerat • and 
Eandeish threw off all submission. 
Delhi was the constant scene of 
fights between the parties into 
'Which it was divided, and finally 
the Moguls, under the terrible 
Tamerlane (or Timoor the Tartar) 
marched against Delhi in one vast 
host. Delhi was sacked, Mahmood 
fled, and Tamerlane left a Seiad to 
govern Delhi, 1398. Mahmood re- 
tomed to Delhi and died there in 
1414. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
‘SEIADS,’ 

Or lineal descendants of the pro> 
phei, lasted for forty-six years. 

Eniaz Ehan -was placed on the 
throne of Delhi by Tamerlane in 
1 398, for whom he affected to rule, 
but 'was in reality a petty, indepen- 
dent monarch. He diou in 1421, 
and was succeeded by ms son 

Mobarik, who reigned quietly 
and weU. He 'was murdered by 
his vizier in 1436, and was succeed- 
ed by his son 

hloHAHHED, the only important 
event during whose reign was the 
invasion of Delhi by, the tong of 
Malwa. Mohammra' called for the 
assistance of Behlol Lodi, Mvemor 
of the Punjaub, and beat iiun off 
He died in 1444, and ifras succeeded 
by his son 
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Ala-(J-dixV who removed his 
capital to Budayun^ beyond the 
Gauges. Behlol Eodi immediately 
seizra Delhi, and his family ruled 
the country. Ho was superseded by 
the Moguls some 70 years after. 
Ala-u-din died in 1450. 

THE HOUSE OF LODI AT 
DELHI. 

BEiiLoii Lodi seized the throne 
of Delhi ill 1450. The Rajah of 
Jounporo attacked Delhi in 1452, 
and u war ensued which lasted 26 
years, ending in the total defeat of 
the Bajah and the annexation of his 
country by Behlol Lodi. 1 J e greatly 
enlargra the king<lom of Delhi. 
Ho died in 1488 and was succeeded 
by his son 

Secundeu Lodi, who reigned 
well and re-annexed Bohar. Ho 
iliod in 1506, and was suc<ieedod by 
his sou 

Ibhahtm Lodi, who was a great 
tyrant. Ho murdered all the chiefs 
.at Court in order to piovcnt the 
chance of any opposition to liis 
rule. Tho Governor of Puujauh, in 
fear for his life, called in Iho ;iid , 
of the Moguls. Thf)y fcanie, led 
by the great Baber, and conquered 
Delhi and the? whole of Northern 
India. At tho first battle of l^anni- 
put, 1526, Ibrahim was killed and 
the family of Tamoiliino bocamo 
established at Delhi. 

TAMERLANE, OR TIMOOR, 
THE FAMILY OF. 

Ghengis Khan was born in 
1 164. He was a chief of a small 
clan in tho west, who paid tribute 
to the Ehitan Tartars. iJoing ambi- 
tious, he joined several tribes to- 
gether, became their leader, and 
invaded the Tartar country. He 
defeated the Tartars, and made them 
join his army. With an immense 
force he overran the country of East 


Mongolia atid Northern China, and 
then Transoxiana and Ehorasan. 
Eventually ho conquered the Turki 
country, viz, Bowara, Kharism 
and Persia, and afterwards invaded 
India. At this time his empire 
extended from the Caspian Sea to 
Pekin, northwards to the sea and 
southwards to the Indian ocean 
and the Himalayas ; its western 
boundaiy including Asbrachan and 
Kazan. On the death of Ghengis 
Khan in 1227, his empire was 
j divided into four divisions, in one 
I of which, Djaggathai, 

Tamerlane was bom in 1336.' 
•lie succeeded his father as Prince 
of Kech ; then seized the . Khanate 
of Djaggathai, overran Persia, 
Transoxiana. Tartary and Siberia, 
and in 1398 invaded India. He 
entered via Cabool, while his grand- 
son, PirMgihommed, attacked Mool- 
tai\. The two armio>s then joined 
on the Sutlej ami advanced on 
Delhi, ravaging liio country on 
their way Delhi was sacked, and 
tlio iiduii)ifauts nithlcssly massa- 
crod. Mahmood Toghlak fled, and 
Taiiiorlano loft Kliirz Khan to 
govern Delhi. He next ravaged 
Syria and Bagdad, comiuored tho 
Oltonian Vnrk.s oo liie Caspian, 
reduced Asiu Miiuir, and marched 
to China in 1404, but died on the 
n)Lit(^ Hifj empire broke up and 
his sons seized the pieces. 

Babkr, tho celebrated founder of 
tho Mogul dynasty in Hindoostan, 
born 14th February 1483, was the 
sixth in descent from Tamerlano, 
On his father’s death, bein^ driven 
out of his paternal dominions by 
tho Usbog Tartars, he advanced 
into India, whore in tho year 1626, 
he ultimately, after several incur- 
sions, defeated Ibiahim Lodi and 
became Emperor of Delhi. Previ- 
ous to this, till his 23rd year, his 
career was a succession of attempts 
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to rogain Samarcand, Adijaiii 
other places thereabout, iu whieh 
he alternately concjuered and lost. 
In the year following his succes- 
sion to the throne, Sauga, king of 
Mewar, a Rajpoot prince, brought 
an army against Delhi. In a 
minor engagement he beat Baber, 
but tho, iamous battle of Sikri, 
called the ^Indian HastingBy in 
which the Moguls gained a great 
victory, securely established Ba- 
ber*s power in India. The rest of 
his life was devoted to extending 
his dominions. Ho died at Delhi 
on the 26th December 1530 of a 
fever, brought on by anxiety for his 
son lJumayun, who was dangerous- 
ly ill, and from the fatigues of a 
recent campaign. He was buried 
in a spot chosen by himself at 
Cabool, in great splendour. 

Burnes gives an interesting 
sketch of the place in his Travels, 
vol. 1, p. 141. 

Baber’s writings clearly display 
his character ; ho had groat talents 
as a poet, scholar and musician. 
He had courage combined with 
prudence, but at times became 
very violent and was guilty of great 
cruelties. H e was greatly addicted 
t»> wine, but towards the close of 
his life abandoned it, and ordered 
all his drinking vessels to be de- 
stroyed. 

Hum AY UN, the eldest sou of 
Baber, having recovered from his 
illness, succeeded to the throne 
without opposition in 1530. His 
first act was to quell a rebellion 
in Jounpoor, and the next five 
years of his reign witnessed a war 
with Bahadoor Shah, king of 
Guzerat, who had to yield at 
length. In the following year 
Hmnayun was engaged against 
Sher Khan, who was operating 
i^^inst Bengal Bahadoor Shah 
took this opportunity and re-oap- 


tufed Guzerat, and attocked Malwa 
(1537). Humayun attac^ked, and 
after a six months’ siege^ c^j^ted 
Ghunar,the keystone of SberKhan^^ 
position in Bengal With the rainy 
season oi)erations ceased, and Uu- 
mayun did not suppose that Sher 
Khan would rebel again; but before 
he moved his troops at the close of 
the monsoon, Sher Khan had seized 
Benares, Chunarand Canouj. Hu- 
inayun, with his army reduced by 
disease and desertion, retreated to 
Agra, but Sher Khan moved by 
forced marches, and attacked hinu 
The Imperial army was thoroughly 
beaten, and Huma5Tin narrowly 
escaped a watery grave in the Qan* 
ges (1539). Sher Khan then occu- 
I)iotl Bengal, and liumajmn was 
actively engaged in repairing his 
losses. In 1540, the latter took tho 
initiative and marched on Canouj, 
but was again defeated and nearly 
drowned in his flight. He then 
evacuated Agra and Delhi, and re- 
moved his court, his family, and 
treasures to Lahore. He was pur- 
sued thither also, and fled towards 
Sind and then to Jodhpoor, whoso 
rajah refused to entertain him, so 
he had to take to tho dosei*ts of 
Jesulmir. Some of tho females of 
his court shared tho distresses ^nd 
privations of thoir lord in these 
sandy waat(3S, where one of them, 
llamida, a beautiful dancing girl, 
of his harem, gavo birth to a son, 
who was named Akbar. Thus was 
ho born at the lowest ebb of thoir 
fortunes,, and little was it thought 
that he would raise tho Indian 
Empire to its highest eminence. 
After failing to reduce Sind again 
in 1542, and his brother at Canda- 
har, Mirza Askeri, refusing him 
protection, Humayun retired to He- 
rat in Persia. In the meantime Sher 
Khan had seized the throne of i^elhi 
and began to extend his conquests. 
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He was killed by a stray cannon 
diot at the siege ofChitore in 1545. 
He was succeeded successively by 
bis two sons Selim Shah Sur and 
Adil. The latter ruled so imper- 
fecUyf that the chief provinces 
threw off all subjection, and Hu- 
mayun hearing of these dissensions, 
gathered a large army and came to 
claim his throne, lie captured Can* 
dahar from his brother Mirza As- 
keri, and though advised to put him 
to death, refused to do so. He then 
took Cabool, whore fiabei*’s third 
son, Hindal, joined him. In 1548, 
Camran joined his standard after 
having been forgiven for rebellion. 
By kindness, Humayun brought to- 

f ether his brothers, and their corn* 
Ined efforts had now one object-- 
to restore the fallen glory of their 
'family. Oamraii however revolted, 
and was subdued in 1551, but as he 
turned troublesomeagain,Humayun 
made him prisoner in 1553, and 
much against his will blinded him. 
Humayun set out from Oabool in 
January 1505 to regain his throne. 
He invaded the Punjaub, took La- 
hore, Delhi and Agra, and in July 
was restored to his original gran- 
deur and position. He however 
only lived six months to enjoy it, 
for he died of concussion of the 
brain in January, 1556, caused bv 
an accidental fall on some smootn 
marble. 

Akbah. As stated in Huma* 
yuhs life, Akbar was born during 
his father’s exile, 14th October 
1542. At the time of Humayuu’s 
death, Akbar was only thirteen 
years of age, and was with his 
father’s minister, Behram Khan, in 
the Pumaub. He was at once 
brought dp wn to Delhi. The Minis- 
ter was atl&rst the actual governor, 
and carried out his duties with 
energy and faithfulness, bat while 
so engaged at Delhi, Cabool was 


captured by Mirza Soliman, .king 
of Badakslian, and a rebellion was 
also raised at the. same time by 
Hemu, Minister of Shah Adil, who 
took Agra and began to advance 
on Lahore, when Behram went 
out to meet him. The result was 
the second battle of Panniput, 1556, 
and the hopes of the family of Sher 
Khan were for ever destroyed by 
the death of . Hemu, caused by the 
hand of Behram himsel£ On 
Bohram's return to Delhi he her 
came very despotic in his govern* 
meut, and the pressure of his rule 
became unbearable both to Akbar 
and the people, so by strategy Ak- 
bar threw off the shackles in 1560 
and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment himself. Behram withdrew 
to Nagore and revolted. Akbar 
sent an army against and defeated 
bim^ but in consideration of bis 
services to Humayun, pardoned him, 
received 'him graciously, and as- 
signed him a handsome pension; 
he however soon had to pay the 
penalty for his crimes — a brotner of 
one of the murdered nobles assassi- 
nated him in revenge. So Akbar 
at the age of eighteen was sole 
ruler of all the country around 
Delhi and Agra, with the Punjab. 

Akbar’s restless ambition prompt- 
ed him to a career of conquest, 
which extended his dominions in 
the fortieth year of his reign from 
the Hindoo-Coosh to the borders of 
the Deccan, and from the Bhrama- 
putra to Candahar. His system 
of government in his newly acquir- 
ed provinces was one of the finest 
ever known in the East, and the 
most efficient in the administmtion 
of justice, and reg'trding the nghts 
and interests of the people. As a 
Mahomedan, Akbar was singularly 
and most praiseworthily tolerant 
of all religions, which limral spirit 
carried him so far as to have indue* 
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ed him to apply to the Portuguese 
government, who had formed a 
small settlement in Southern IndiOi 
to send him a few missionaries, with 
whom he might converse about 
the L'hristian religion; this was 
granted, but as may be supposed, 
m a general sense, no appreciable I 
results followed. 

Besides establishing schools 
throughout the country, with his 
characteristic liberal views re- 
garding the prejudices of the va- 
rious sects and creeds he governed, 
he was a great patron of literature, 
and encouraged his two accom- 
plished brothers Faizi and Abu-1- 
Fazl, great linguists, in translating 
various Sanscrit works into Persian, 
especially the Vedas, and the great 
epics of the Mahabaratta and the 
Bamayana. The last named brother 
was the author of that great work, 
the “ Akbar Kama,” the 3rd vo- 
lumeof which, the “Ayin i^ Akbari** 
has been translated into l^ nglish 
by Gladwin. Akbar was much 
beloved by the people he ruled over, 
for his humane and liberal views 
induced him to abolish all the 
iniquitous taxes imposed upon them 
by their previous haughty rulers, 
more especially the pilgrimage 
tax,” for he observed, “it was 
wrong to throw any obstacle in 
the way of the devout or of inter- 
rupting their mode of intercourse 
with their Maker.*’ Contra^ to 
Hindoo law, he ruled that widows 
may ro-marry, and prohibited 
the burning of Hindoo widows 
against their will. He encouraged 
commerce, established a uniform 
standard of weights and measures, 
correct measurements of lands, fixed 
fair rates of taxation, formed an effi- 
cient police, and improved roads in 
every part of his dominions. The 
least successful of his attempts was 
to promulgate a now religion. Ak- 


bar*s fhith made no progress and 
expired with his death. His last 
da3"s were embittei'od by the mis- 
conduct of his threo sons, one of 
whom, Selim, (afterwards, Jehan- 
gbir) repeatedly raised the hand 
of rebellion against his father* 
These circumstances, combined with 
the loss of several old friends, began 
to prey upon his mind, and he died 
in the 64th year of his ago, after 
a happy and py)sperous reign of 
50 years. In person Akbar was well 
built, and possessed most agreeable 
‘manners. H e was temperate in his 
habits,* slept little, and would keep 
up whole nights in those philoso- 
phical discussions of which ho was 
so fond. 

Jehanoir, Abdul, Muzoffer 
Nour-eddin Mahomed, son of tbeu 
famous Akbar, succeeded, him on 
his death in 1605, at the ago of 37* 
In the following year, he put to 
death 700 of the adherents of Ak- 
bar’s son Chusoro, who, during the 
last days of A kbar’s life, wore desirous 
of elevating him to the throne. J e- 
hangir, in his father’s harem, which 
he occasionally visited with his 
mother, saw the beautiful Noor 
Jehan, a descendant from a noble 
Persian family, and with whom he 
became enamoured; but she was 
betrothed to Shore Afgun, a Turko- 
man who had distinguished himself 
in the wars of Persia and India. 
Jehangir, on ascending the throne, 
disposed of Shere Afgun, and mar- 
ried his beautiful widow. She was 
a remarkable person, no less distin- 
guished for her talent for business 
than her personal charms, and play- 
ed a most important part in state 
affairs during his reign. Noor J ehan 
had determined that her daughter 
by, Shere Afgun should marry the 
emperor’s voungest son ; so to put 
away Shan Jehan, his successor, 
persuaded Jehangir to send him 
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against the Persians, who had re^ 
^nquered Candaha^-. Shah Jehaa 
saw that this move was against his 
interests, and began to stipu][ate 
for securities, which conduct was 
viewed as treason and insubordina- 
tion, and he was thus driven into re- 
hellion. Mohabet Ehan, a favorite 
general, was sent against him in 
1623« who subdued his^ rebeUioh. 
Thus far Noor Jehan’s schemes 
had progressed favorably, but on 
discovering that MohabetKhan did 
not fall in with her views of the 
succession of Shariar, she was bent 
upon his ruin. He was brought 
up on a charge of cinl%zzlenient, 
and his son-in-law was publicly 
disgraced by Jehangir. To avenge 
himself, Mohabet Khan entered the 
emperor stent and seized his person 
when on his march to Cabool and 
behind his army with a very small 
guard. Noor Johan joined the 
imperial army and made a despe- 
rate attempt to rescue hint, mount- 
ed on an elephant, but failed to do 
so. She yielded to the force of 
circumstances, joined Jehangir, 
and proceeded with him as a captive 
to Cabool, where her fertile genius 
managed to turn the tables against 
Mohabet Khan, who offered a re- 
conciliation, which was acceplod by 
Noor Jehan,on condition tbatMoba- 
bet Khan should proceed at once 
.against Shah Jehan, who had fled 
to Sind. But instead of doing so, 
lie joined him. The empress on 
hearing of this offered a reward for 
his head ; her plans however were 
all frustrated by the death of Je- 
hangir on the '28th October 1627, 
in the 6()th year of his age. Noor 
Jeban then retired from the world 
' with an annuity of 25 lacs of 
rupees (£250,000) a year. Her 
fayorite son Shariar was put jto 
death by Shah Jeban in 1628. . 

Kopr Jeban, otherwise called 


Noimnalxalyhas been iinmortaUsed, 
not only by the poets of Hindoos- 
tan, but by the love , making Irish 
bard, Tom Moore, ix^ the foUowing 
lines : — 

If woman can make the worst wildemcsf 
dear* 

Think, think what a heav’n she must ■ make 
of Cashmere t 

So felt the maffviifloent eon of Akbar, 

When from power and pomp and the trophiee 
of war 

He flew to that valley, forgetting them all, - . 
With the light of the Uaraiu, his young 
Xourmahal. 

When free and uncrown'd as the conqueror 
rov'd 

By the banks of that Lake, with hie only 
beloVd, 

Ho saw. in the wreaths she would playfully 
snatch 

From the hedges, a gh>ry his crown could not 
ma'ch. 

And preferr'd in his heart the least ringlet 
that curl’d 

Down her exquisite neck to the throne of the 
world.’* 

Shah J ehah succoodj^ his father 
Jehangir in 1627. M'will be seen 
in Jehangir’s life what an impor- 
tant part he played during his 
reign, and also his conduct towards 
his brother Shariar. The first act 
of his reign was to suppress a re- 
volt, raised by Khan Johan Lodi, 
and reduce Ahmednuggur, Balkh 
and Golconda. He was taken 
seriously ill in 1657, when his four 
sons wont bo war for the succes- 
sion, which is noticed in Arung- 
zebo'slifo. Shah Johan, after having 
been kept a prisoner for seven years 
in Agra by Arungzebo, died in De- 
cember 1666 in the 74th year of his 
age. His reign was characterised by 
neat* pomp and splendour. He 
built the city of new Delhi, and the 
superb mausoleum, ,Taj Mahal, in 
memory of his favorite queen, 
Mumtaz Mahal, of which Elphin- 
stone gives the following descrip- 
tion. 

^ Taj JHahaW is a corruptipn 
of Mumtaz Mahal, the name of 
Shah Jehan's queen, whose sepul- 
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chre it forms. It sttods on amar- 
bio terrace over the Jumna, is 
flanked at a moderate distance by 
two mosques, * and is surrounded- 
by extensive gardens. * The build- 
ing itself on the outside is of 
white marble with a high cupola 
and four minarets. In the centre 
of the inside is a lofty hall of a 
droular form under a dome, in the 
middle of which is the tomb enclos- 
ed within an open screen of ela^ 
borate tracery, formed of marble 
and mosaics. The walls are of 
white marble with borders of a 
running pattern of flowers in 

mosaic The materials are 

lapis lazuli, jasper, heliotrope, or 
blood stone, a sort of golden stone 
(not well understood) with calcedo- 
iiy, and other agates, cornelians, 
jwe, and various stones of the same 
description. .... The mosaics of 
the Taj are said, with great proba- 
bility, to be the work of Ita- 
lians.” 

Shah Jehan’s remains were also 
interred in this edifice, which is said 
to be unsurpassed in beauty and 
elegance of design by any in Europe. 

Atjbxtngzebe, the last great 
governor who ruled over the Mogul 
empire during the latter portion of 
the 17th century, the third son 
of Shah-Jehan, was bom on the 
22nd October 1618. His greatest 
ambition in youth was to sit upon 
the throne of the Moguls, but 
he concealed these designs, and 
how far he gained his raject by 
treachery and barbarous cruelty 
SQ revolting to all kindred family 
ti^ is well described by his bio- 
g^phers. During the latter por- 
tion of his fieither’s reign, he held 
high offices in the state, both civil 
and military, in all of which he 
performed his duties with great 
ability. He had three brothers, 
Dara, Shuja and Murad, all of 


whom at the prospect of their 
father’s death were a^irants to;the 
throne. Ere the opmion gained 
ground that his illness was likely 
to prove fatal, the brothers were up 
in arms and at open war with one 
another. Aurungzebe, by strate^, 
conquered in the field, but in the 
meantime his father hsid recovered 
from his illness partially, so under 
the pretence of loyalty and wish- 
ing to obtain his blessing and 
pardon, he paid him a visit, while 
his son Mohai&mod, '^th a body 
of troops under Aurungzebe*s* 
directions, took possession of the 
palace, and ^ made Shah-Jehan pri- 
soner. This unhappy victim to 
a son’s ambition, lived a prisoner 
till death ended his career seven 
years after. Aurungzebe eventu- 
ally secured his brothers and put 
them to death. Thus by craftiness 
and dishonourable means, having 
worked his way so far as to bo in 
the position of successor to the 
throne, ho showed an assumed 
reluctance to accept it. Eventually 
he yielded and near Delhi, in 105B, 
he took the reins of government, 
with the grandiloquent title, “ AUm- 
gir,” or * conquerer^ of the world.’ 
During Aurungzebe’s reign the 
Mahrattahs rose to power under 
their famous leader, Sevaji, who was 
recognised as Kajah in 1667. The 
whole of the DeCoan, and the Bcy‘- 
poot states, were lost to Delhi by 
the close of the reign. At the com- 
mencement of his reign, Aurung- 
zebe showed some very noble traits 
of character. During a very 
severe famine, he remitted the 
rents of ryots, purchased grain, 
sent it to parts of the country 
where its need was most felt, and 
sold it to the ilEunine-strieken inha- 
bitants at greatly reduced prices, 
while at his own court he insisted 
upon the most rigid economy being 
50 
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practised : bat stra&ge to say, as he 
advanced in years, his . conduct 
towards the people he governed 
was entirely changed, and his for- 
mer kindness and consideration 
was supplanted by great harsh- 
ness and severity; he laid heavy 
taxes upon them, offered every 
imaj^nary insult to their religious 
fooling, and thereby forfeited their I 
affection and loyalty. 

Amongst the members of his 
court was one Amir Jiinda, with 
whom he was connected in many 
exploits in tho Deccan, and who 
renderod him great assistance in 
acquiring the throne. On his ac- 
cossion, Aurungzobo made Amir 
Jiimla governor of Bengal, and by 
way of giving him something to do, 
suggested an invasion of Assam, 
whoso ruler hod mado many in- 
cursions into Bengal, and yet re- 
mained unmoleston. ,.Jumlaundor> 
took tho task, with the gleaming 
prospects of plunder and renown, 
but after several successes, ho was 
compollcd to return with his army 
much shattered by disease, owing 
to tho inclemency of the weather, 
whilo he himself foil a victim. The 
emperor said to Jumla’sson on 
hearing of his demise, ** you have 
lost a miher, and 1 have lost tho 
gi^eatost and most dangerous of 
my friends.” for friendly os he 
appeared to be, he dreaded Jumla’s 
power. 

Tho latter end of Aurung^^bo’s 
lifo was a scone of abject misery, 
and as the curtain closed, he was 
subject to most depressing sus- 
picions of every one around him. 
The memory of his father, and the 
brothers whom he had put to d^th, 
hauntod him continually. It^died 
on the 2l8t of February 17o7, in 
tho 89th year of his life. Authen- 
tic details have beep handed 
down, by Mohamm^, llashim, 


who kept a private diaxy of all the 
events of his reign, which became 
known in Europe, through Elphin* 
stone^s Histoiy of India being 
based upon ik 

Shah Aluh, also named Moaz- 
aim, and Bahadoor Shah, succeed-* 
od his father Aurung^bo in 1707i 
soon after which he had to contend 
with bis brothers Asixn and Cain- 
bakhsh, who wero dissatisfied with 
tho kingdoms of Beejapoor and tho 
Deccan, bequeathed them by tlipir 
father, and were defeated and slain. 
His reign was very short, lasting 
only 5 years, in which the Sikhs 
assumed a warlike footing, over- 
running the Funjaub and ad- 
jacent provinces : but they wero 
entirely defeated. Shah Alum died 
iu his camp at Lahore, of a fit, on 
tho ] 6th February 171 2 at the age 
of 72, and was succeeded by his 
eldest soTi Johander-Shah. 

Jehanpsr Shah, the eldest son 
of Shah Alum, succeeded him on 
I his death in 1712, after the defeat 
of his throe hioteete, who wero 
rival claimai^" ter the throne. One 
of the first. his reign was to 
put to the princes of 

rdyal within his roach. 

Abandonmg himself to most db- 
gradin^ pleasures, he gave tho 
managllhiont of his kingdom to 
Zulfikar Khan, a powerful Omrah. 
FeroSshere, his nephew, having 
escaped the massacre of his family, 
By being absent at Bengal, of which 
‘province he was Viceroy, advanced 

S ‘'h an army of 70,000 men and 
sating Jehander Shah, ascended 
the throne. Zulfikar Khan was 
basely strangled at tho instigation 
of Ferokshore, and Jehander Shah 
was put to death after a reign of 
six months. 

Fsrokshber ascendodiho throne, 
succeeding his uncle Jehander ^lah 
in 171df through tho influence and 
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vxortion of two brothers, Hxissain 
Ali, Oorornor of Bohar, and Ab* 
dulah Khan, Governor of Allaha- 
bad, kxtowu as Sioads, from the 
popular belief of their having de- 
scended from the prophet Hus- 
sain Ali was appointed Command- 
tor-in* Chief of the Mogul Forces, 
but his mowing power and influ- 
ence excited the jcUousy of Ferok- 
shore, which led to incessant 
schemes of plots against him. H us- 
sain AU seeing this, entered into 
a convention with tho Mahrattas 
in 1717, marched against Delhi in 
the following year, and took tho 
city with little opposition. Ferok- 
shero was dragged from his seraglio, 
whore ho hod taken refiige, and 
privately assassinated in 1718. 

Mahommed Shau assumed that 
title when made emperor of tho 
Moguls by the Sieads. His original 
name was Rustam Khan ; he was a 
grandson of Aurungzebe. Soon 
after his accession he wished to 
Toleaso himself from the power of 
tho Sieads, and designed a plot 
which ond(d in the assassination of 
Hussain Ali and tho imprison- 
ment of Abdulah Khan in 17*i0. 
[Tho interregnum between 1718 
and 1719 sawtw'o princes on tho 
throuo of the Moguls, raised by tho 
Sieads, whom death out off in a few 
montiis.]| ThoprofligatoKfeandtho 
unworthuioss of Mahommed Shah, 
led Nizam- ul-moolk, his vizier, and 
Saadut Elhan, Subahdar of Oudo, to 
withdraw from his court. Tho for- 
mer retired to the Deccan and made 
Hyderabad tho seat of govomiuent 
in 172'!, from which time may bo 
dated the rise of tho Nizam’s do- 
minions. Tho latter founded tho 
dynasty at Delhi, which was ox- 
tin guished in 1858. The Mahrat- 
tahs now ovor-rau tho provinces of 
Malwa and Guzorat While these 
internal dissensions were going on, 


Nadir Shah invaded upper India. 

AhmedKliau, agenortu of Nadiras, 
on his mother's death, iuvadecl 
Oandohar and over-ran the Pun- 
jaub. Mahommed Shah sent his 
8(^ Ahmed Sliah, who encountered 
him at Sirhiud and routed his army 
of 15,000 moil. This was tho lust 
offort of tho Mogul dynasty, ami 
the last event of Mahommed Shah’s 
life. He died iu April 1748. 

Ahmed Shah, the sou of Ma« 
hommod Shah, succeeded him iu 
1748, when tho whole of India was 
up in arms— tho Bohilluhs, Du- 
raneos, and Mahrattohs. Ho was 
seized in 1754 by Ghazi-u-diu, and 
was blinded and deposed. 

Alim-oiu ILauccoodod, and made 
Ghazi-u-diu minister ; ho 'rulotl 
I very badly. In 1757 Ahmod*-&hah 
I Durani sacked Delhi, when Ghazi 
I u-din oallod in tho Mohrattahs, 
and with their aid re^Hiok Delhi. 
In tho following year Raghoba 
took the Punjaub from Alimed 
I Shah Durani, and entered into a 
I deceitful oonsDiruoy with Ghazi-u- 
I din to bring the whole of Hiudoo- 
I stan under Mahrattah rule, and iu 
1759 Ghazi-u-diu munlorod Alim- 
gir, the last Mogul EmMror 
with any real sovereignty. With 
this tho Mogul Empire was ex- 
tinguished. 

Shah Alum succeeded his father 
with tho boro title, his real namo 
being Ali Gohur, and Ahmed Shah 
Durani, and theMahmttabs became 
aspirants for tho capital, Delhi. 
Tho sequel was. tho third battle cf 
Panniput, 6th January 1 7 G1 . Tho 
Mahrattah army was crushed, but 
Ahmed Shah Duraui’s force was so 
shattered by the contest that ho 
retired to tho Punjab without de- 
riving any bonoflt from his victory. 
Tho lust vestige of Mogul 
empire was thus destroyed- Shah 
I Alum lived very c^uietly at Allalui* 
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bad under Britieih protection. 
Sindia imprisoned him in 1771, 
and he was afterwards blinded by 
OholamEhadir; he was replaced 
on the throne by Lord L&e in 
1803, and died in 1806. 

Akbab, the next prince, called 
himself ** Fadthah** He died in 
1837. 

MoEAmiKD Bahadoob was the 
nexti*ads%aAlof Delhi ; he was pen- 
sioned by the English, and Lord 
JMhousie made him leave Delhi in 
in 1849.He acquiesced in the Indian 
mutiny of 1857, and was found 
guilty of having ordered the murder 
of forty-nine Christians in Delhi. 
He was sentenced to death, but the 
sentence was commuted to trans- 

E )rtation, and he was sent to 
ongoon, where he died, 1 862. 
Major Hodson shot several of his 
grandsons, and thus ended the 
house of Timoor. 

THE DYNASTY OF THE 
NIZAM, OE SUBAHDAE OF 
THE DECCAN. 

^ NiZAi(-ui.-MooLK rose to dis- 
tinction under Aurungzebo. His 
real name was Chin KiUich Khan. 
He eventually became vizier to 
Mahommed Shah, under the name 
Asof Jah. He was acknowledged 
as the Subahdar of the Deccan in 
1713, and became independent on 
the downfall of the Mogul dynasty. 
His descendants became the 
Nizams of the Deccan. He died 
at the patriarchal age of 104, in 
1748. 

Nazib Jxmo, his second son, 
succeeded, allied himself with the 
English, and fought against his 
nephew, MirzafBr Jung, who 
joined the French and churned the 
Subahdari. He was shot by an 
Afghan in 1750. (vide Chuitoah 
Sahib.) 

MinRgAFgiB JvNQ succeeded on 


his death, and in the fidlowingyear 
was killed in battle. 

Saj^ht Jimo, his brother, at 
the instigation of Bussy, was 
placed on the vacant throne. In 
1761, he was deposed and impri- 
sionM by Nizam Ali When he 
was declared to be the Nizam, b]i 
the peace of Amiens in 176^ 
Nizam Ali put him to death. 

Nizah Azj fou^t generally 
with the English against me Mah- 
rattas and Mysoreans, but his 
alliance was of the most troodier- 
ous description. He died in 18Q3. 

Seoxtnheb Shah, his son, was 
next placed on the throne by Lord 
Wellesley. He ruled feebly and 
4ied in 1820. 

Fvb Kttkdbh Ali ruled from 
1829 to 1857 under the direction 
of a British Eesident at Hyderabad, 
but very Ixidly. In 1853 the Eng- 
lish deprived him of Befar to 
secure the regular payment of the 
subsidy. 

FuTTEH J UNO, on tite outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny, succeeded 
and proved faithful ^ the English. 
He died in Janua^ 1869. His 
minister Sir Salar <^i^g, a very 
able finander, now administers the 
government under the direction 
of a British Eesident. 

NABOBS OF THE CABNATIO. 

ZoLViKAR Khan was made 
Nabob, by Aurungzebe, subject to 
the Subahdar of the Deccan. 

Daud Khan succeeded him and 
ruled till 1710, when he. was made 
Commander-in chief at Delhi 

Sadatulla, 1710—1732. 

Dost Ali, ^ eon, succeeded. He 
was killed in a battle against 
Eoghojee Bhonslay in 1737. Chun- 
dah Sahib married his daughter. 

SxTFDEB Ali, a minor, succeeded. 
Nizam-ul-moolk iq>pointed Anwaiv 
o-deen his guardian. Sufder Aii 
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was soon assasmnated} 1740, and 
Anwab-o*1)E£N was nominated 
Nabob. He always sided with the 
English against the French. His 
capital was Arcot He wiis killed 
in a battle against Ohundah Sahib 
in 1749. (Vide Ohundah Sahib, 
Dupleix.) 

Mahommed Alii, son and suc- 
cessor, made Nabob by the English. 
He was always dependent on the 
English, and was a great spend- 
thrift. ilis were The Nabob of 
Arcot^s debts.*’ He died in 1795, 
and was succeeded by 
Omdat-ul-Ombah, who was as 
groat a spendthrift, and* not as 
faithful to the English. Ho died 
without issue in July 1801. ^ 

Azim-ul-omraii was placed in 
office by Lord Wellesley, on oondi- 
tion that he should give up all 
real power to the Company. He 
died in 1819. Another prince suc- 
ceeded to the nominal title of 
Nabob, and died in 1825, when 
Mahommed Ghouse succeeded 
and died in 1853, childless. Azim 
Jah, his uncle, then claimed 
the right to succeed him. On the 
12th April 1871, His Highness 
received Her Majesty's Letters 
Patent, conferring upon him and 
his heirs the title of Prince of 
Arcot, a bonus of Rupees 1,600,000 
to pay off his debts, and a stipend 
of Rupees 25,000 per mensem, of 
which, half will at his death be 
settled in perpetuity on his lineal 
male descendants in shares, accord- 
ing to their age and position. 
(Vide Dalhousib, page 260.) 

MAHRATtAH DYNASTY. 
Skvajt, the son of Shajee, was 
the first sovereign of the Mahrat- 
tahs. He began ravaging the 
country in 1660, and became pos- 
sessed of large tracts of land on the 
death of his father in 1664.*^ In 


1666, Aurungssebe recognized Jhim 
as rajah, ana by 1673 ho was mo- 
narch of idl the Conoans. He died 
in 1680. 

Sambaji succeeded, and lost most 
of the possessions received from his 
father. He offended Aurungzebe^ 
who seized and murdered him in 
}689. 

Rajah Ram I. reigned for less- 
than a year. The nominal Rajah 
was Sahoo, hut he hold all the 
power. He re-organized the Mah- 
rattah predatory bands and ravaged 
the Deccan. He died in 1700, and 
his son Sambaji seized Sattara for 
himself. 

Sahoo was seized and kept a 
prisoner by Aurungzobe after the 
murder of Sambaji 1689, till the 
death of Rajah Ram I. He seized 
Sattara in 1708, and appointed a 
JPeishwa to* rule for him. He led 
an idle life, and the PeUhwas be- 
came the real sovereigns. He died 
in 1749 without issue, and 

Rajah Ram II. was acknow- 
ledged his successor, hut was al- 
ways kept in confinement, and had 
no power — all the government being 
carried on by 

«THE PEISHWAS.” 

Badajee Wiswanath, appoint- 
ed by Sahoo to govern in 1708. 
His head-quarters were at Sattara, 
and ho died in 1740. 

Bajeb Row. his son, succeeded, 
and usurped all the real power« 
Holkar and Sindia rose under hixa. 
Bajoe Row overran Malwa and 
Biindolcund, and levied chovi on 
all the country around* He died, 
in 1740. 

Baxajek Row succeeded. He 
made peace with AUverdi Ehau 
of Bengal in 1751 : allied with tho 
French 1756, and died after the 
battle of Panniput, 1761, of grief- 

Madhoo Row I. succeeded bis 
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&ther, with the aid of Bsghoha, 
but died of consumptiou 1772. Ifar- 
rain Bow bis brother succeed^, 
but was at once murdered by Bag- 
hoba. 

Baohoba was the next 
He was a dashing soldier, and 
captured Delhi after haying ra< 
vaged the territories of the empe- 
’Torin 1756. In 1765, he defbated 
Nizam Ali. . In 1773^ ^e assassL 
na^ Narrain Bow and beoiune 
Pei^wa, Nana EumuTese ousted 
him in favour of Madhoo Bow IL 
He then negotiated with the Eng- 
lish, and was pensioned by them. 

Madhoo aoyr IL was a pos- 
thumous son of Madhoo Bow I, and 
was sot up by Nana Eumuyeso 
who aimed at the power. He was 
kept in retirement all his life, and 
committed suicide at tim am of 2U, 
in a fit of passion, tawing 
himself out of a 'palace window, 
1793. 

Bajbs Bow succeeded, with Nona 
Eumuvose os his minister. He was 
a deceitful and cowardly man ; pro- 
fessing friendship witli theEngush, 
ho was incessantly plotting against 
them. Holkar drove him out of 
Poona iu 1802. Wellesley reinstat- 
ed him. In 1817 he signed a 
treaty giving up the sovereignty of 
the Mahrattohs to the English, by 
which the ^nasty was extinguish- 
ed. Nona pahib, his adopted sou, 
then received a penmon irom the 
English (vide EnFHiNSTONS, Mait 
OOU(, WXLDBSLBT, LOBD HaSTISOS, 
Dauioosik, Naha SaHib.) 

THE HOUSE OE SHAJEE AT 
TANJOBB. 

Originated directly from the 
founders of the Mahri^tah dynasty. 
Shajbk, the father of Seviyi, ob- 
tained Topjore as ajaghive. 

Yhhoajbb Bucooeded on his death 
in 1678, and on the decay of the 


l^dgnl Empire, Tanjore bodame an 
independent 

S'aettjkb was turned out by his 
brother Pretab Sing on the ground 
of imbecility. The Engbsh aided 
him in 1749. Oevioottah was storm- 
ed and attached to the 'Company. 

Pbictab Sino bought his nrouier 
off with an annuity of Bs. 5O.0Ot) 
(£5000), and ruled with a firm hand 
He died in 1767. 

TaiiJAOKB, his son, succeeded. 
The Nabob of the Carnatic, Mo- 
homed Ali, on the plea of some 
imaginary tribute due, attacked 
him with the aid of the English 
(vide Cbivb). Tanjore was taken,' 
and the Rajah expelled. LordPigot 
reinstated mm iu 1776. Ho died 
in 1786. 

Axitt SiNO disputed thor 'rig^t' 
of his adopted sou, Ser8j{^3e, .to 
succeed, and was placed on tho 
throne, but as ho governed badly, 
the English deposed him iu 1798, 
and 

Sbrfojtcb was made Bajah. His 
territories were unfukly annexed 
in 1799, by the English, and thus 
terminated the independence of tho 
Raj. (Vide Swabxz, WBiJ.BSiiBY). 

HOUSE OP SINDIA AT 
GWALIOR. 

Banoqbb Sihdia was a Sudra of 
tho cultivator caste. Ho entered 
the service of the Peisfiwa, Balajeo 
Wiswanath, as a menial, and by his 
talents rose to high office and re- 
ceived a Jaghire in Malwa. ' Ho 
died iu 1760. 

JirlADHAJRE SiNDlA. On the death 
of the Peishwa iu 1761, the dis- 
senions at Poona gave Madhajeo 
the opportunity of taking all tho 
territory about Gwalior, his capital. 
In 1780, the English took Gwalior, 
but gave it back (vide Bablow.) 
By ue ^aty of Salbyo, 1783, ho 
was 'recognized os a sovereign. He 
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took Agra and Delhi, and kept 
'watch oTer the Emperor Shidi 
Alum in 1788. He died without 
issue in 1791. 

Downtrr Bow Sindia, his grand* 
nephew, succeeded, and aided in 
placing^Bajee Bow on the throne 
of thoPoishwas. In 1803, ho in* 
vadod the Nizam’s tmritories, and 
fought 'with the Mahrattahs 
against tiie English^hut was en- 
tirely crushed by the battles of As* 
saye, Argoam and Laswaree, (vide 
'WBLUKaToPjLAKE),andhadto cede 
largo territories. In 1817, he as- 
sisted Lord Hastings against the 
Pindarics. Ho died 'without male 
issue in 1827, and was succeeded 
by his 'widow Tara Bye, who ruled 
through herministors. The country 
soon became a scene of anarchy, 
and the British had to interfile 
(vido EnnENBOROCGii). The Mohrat- 
tahs were defeated in every engage- 
ment, 1844. A treaty was made, lind 
the country placed imder British 
protection. Ine present Maharajah 
Ali Jah Jyajoe Sindia succeeded 
on attaining his majority in 1853, 
and has ruled very well imder the 
protection and guidance of the 
British Qovernment. He was un- 
flinchingly loyal during the Indian 
mutiny, though his troops were 
mutinoua 

FAMILY OF nOLKAB AT 
INDOBE 

Mttlhab Bow Holkab rose to 
eminence under the Peiahwa Bala* 
jeo Wiswanath about 1730, though 
merely the son of a cowherd. He 
died in 1767. A son of his married 

AtijArBte. Hediedinl762,and 
sho took command of her husband’s 
territories on the death of his 
father, 1767, and placed a relation 
Tokajeo, at the head of the army 
and ruled well. Sho died in 1795. 


Toxajeb succeeded and died in 
1797. '■■■' • 

Jbs'wunt Bow Holkab^ aaill^' 
timnte son, after hairing murdered 
his brothers Eashai Bow ahd 
Eundi Bow, became head of the 
family. He defeated Bindiah at the 
battle of Poona, 1802, and also 
fought against Lake, with whom ho 
made a treaty in 1805. (Tide 
Lake!. He mod perfectly insane 
in 1811. He was married to 

Toolsi Bye, who reigned after 
his death. ' Sho was m'Utderod in 
1817. 

Mclitar Bow Houcab, a son of 
Joswunt Bow, was aoknowledgod 
sovereign, but tbe battle of Mohid* 
pore, 1§18,_ curtailed his power and 
reduced his territory. He died 
without issue 1833. 

Hurbi Bow Holkab, a distant 
relative, rulod very badly from 
1833 to 1840. 

Eamdi Bow Holkar, adopted, 
1840 to 1844. On hie death, 'with* 
out issue, tho Governor Qonoral 
chose a distant connexion, a boy 
named Malkajee Holkar, whom 
he had educated, and on his attain- 
ing his, majorily in 1862, he as* 
sumed^ the reins of government. 

HOUSE OP BHONSLAY AT 
NAOPOEE 

Pabsooek Bhobsuly was allow- 
ed by the Mahxattah nyah, Sahoo 
to &rm the revonues of Berar. 

BaoAojbb Bhonslay succeeded 
biir. in the same ofBce. He invad* 
od Bengal, and the Peish'wa Balajee 
Wiswanath allowed him to le^ 
“ chovff’ in Bengal and Borar. Ho 
died 1755. 

JarajeE Bhonslay succeeded 
and ruled weE He died without 
issue in 1772. He adopted his, 
nephew 

BAono/ras Bhohslat, who how- 
oTcr did not come into real power 
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till his fitthev's dsafih, 1788. His 
fivthsr Madajee Bhonsl&y quarrel- 
led uriih and killed his brother 
Sahajee, nrho with Jaxugee’s ranee 
had been tmpointed re^nts for 
Baghojee. The latter sided -with 
Sindia agidnst the English in 
1803. He surrendered Cuttack 
■when defeated in 1804. He died 
in 1816 

A VPA Sahib strangled Bwhojee’s 
son andsaocessor and seized the 
throne. He attacked the English 
in 1817, but ■was defeated and 
pardoneA He -was again however 
about to attack them when he was 
disarmed and thrown into prison. 
He escaped and fle^ and was not 
heard of again toll he died at 
Jodhpore in 1840. The Governor- 
General then directed that the only 
remaining relation on the mother’s 
side^ to wighojee Bhonslay, should 
be install^ He -was nominated 
Bush in 1826, and governed under 
British protection till he died in 
1 853, when the British Government 
assumed authority. (Vide DaIt 
HOUSIB.) 

HOUSE OF THE “ GAIKWAB” 
OF GUZBBAT. , 

YiLAniB Gaixwab -was the ne- 
phew of DansjeeGaikwar, and suc- 
ceeded him as second in command 
of the Mahrattah armies. He mads 
himself ohi^ of extensive tracts in 
Ghizerat. In 1781, the made 

him oommander>in-ohief of the 
armies. He died in 1738, and lus 
son 

Uavajeb Gaikwab succeeded 
and considerably extending his 
fother's possessions, threw off his 
allegianoe to the Peishwa, 1768. 

SitAJBB -was recognised by the 
Peishwa, though he was a weak 
and irresolute ptinoe. By a heavy 
bHbe Fnttdi Smg, his brother, in- 
duced the Peidkwa to recognise him 


as regent He died in 1798, and 
was Booceeded by another brother 
Goyhtd Bow, who was unsuc- 
cessful in his struggle for the 
throne, owing to the sumort whidi 
Bagholia and the other JUahrattahs 
and the Engli^ gave to Futeh 
Sing. Hisnunister was Bavajee — 
no issue. A nephew 
Ahubd Bow, succeeded in 1800, 
with the same minister employed. 
A rebellion occurred, raised by 
Mulhar Bow, a relati-ve of Govind 
Bow’s'-wife, which the English aided 
in suppressing. His Arab merce- 
naries siezed Baroda and threw him 
into prison. He -was rescued and 
made a subsidiary treaty ■with the 
Eimlish. He died in 1819. 

SiTAJESB succeeded, but was reck- ' 
less and ran much into debt Part 
of his territory was annexed by 
Bombay to secure payment of the 
subsidy. In 1838 the Besidont had 
to make strong remonstrances with 
the Gaikwar, and his demandswero 
complied with. H e abolished “ sut- 
tee” and raised the “ Guzerat Irre- 
gular Horse” for the Company’s 
servica 

THE NABOB- VIZIERS OF 
OU»H. 

^ SaaBat Am Ehab* was a Per- 
sian adventurer who attained high 
office under the Mogul Emperors, 
being made Nabob of Oudh. A 
dau^ter of his married 
Sufdbb Juwo, who succeeded him 
in the Nabobship, and in 1747, he 
was made ■vizier to the Emperor 
Mahommed Shah (then on the 
throna) fie died in 1766, and his 
son. 

SOTA-xr-DowTAH succeeded. He 
made himself independent in 1760, 
and declared himself so after the 
battle of l^uiniput, 1761. He ■was 
defeated by the English at Buxar. 
Shah Alum made huu his vizier. In 
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1773, lio roccivedCorali and Allaha- 
bad from the English. He died in 
1776. (Vide Warkbn Hastinos^ 

Asopii-u-dowlah succeeded, and 
was entirely dependent upon the 
English for protection. Money 
being required by them, and his 
treasury being empty, ho sehsod 
what was in tho seraglio of the 
Hegiims ; apart of the charge against 
Warren l1 actings was nis con- 
nection in this aifair (vide Wau- 
iiES Hastings). Ho made several 
subsidiary treaties with the Com- 
pan5^ II o died without issue in 
J797, and a reputed son tried to 
gain the throne (vide Vi/UEU Ali,) 
but tho English ux)held the claim 
of 

Saadat Alt, and placed him on 
it. The subsidy was increased in 
1 798 to 76 lacs (£700,000) (vido 
Teignmouth). Ho coded largo 
districts to tho Comj)any in 1801. 
'*le died in 1814. 

\Ghaziu-xj DIN Hyder, King of 
\ 'i,dk, Tho Company gavo him 
\ e Torai. With tho coascut of 
\ j ^d Hastings, ho d<?cliirod him- 

I formally, indepondont king of 
C\\ th ill 1819. Jio assisted tho 
lh.glish in tho Durmoso war. Ho 
died 1827. 

Naziu-u-din Hyder, King of 
(hidh, was entirely dependent upon 
tho English, reigned well, and 
died wiSiout issue in 1837. He 
was succeeded by his uncle, 

Mahommed Alt Shah, who made 
a treaty with the English ceding 
new districts, and promising to 
rule well, but failed to do so. He 
died in 1842. 

Abunzaffer Maslah-o-din, or 
Wajid Alt succeeded, and under 
the direction of the English made 


a few reforms, Hehoxtrover reigned 
badly, and tho English annexed 
Oudo in l85G. (Vido l)Amroustw). 

THIS "DURANT’ DYNASTY^ OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 

Ahmed Shah Durani rose un- 
der Nadir Shah. Ho conquered- 
Dollii in 1757, fought tho groat 
battle of Panniput witli tho Muh* 
rathihs, and retired to Afghanistan 
1761. 

Tkimoou Shatl llo was diicily 
supported by tho I’liruzkyo” 
family, whoso chief, Poyndah, * ho 
assassinattid. 

Zkma UN Shah kept tho English 
in continual dread by his hostile 
attitude, Iii 1801, Futtoh IClian, 
sou of tho murdered “ Ihmxzkyo” 
chief, robollod andproclaimedMah- 
mood Shah, llo was Hncct'ssful, 
and Zemaun was cai)turod, blinded 
and deposed. 

SilAH SUJAH. (Vido p. 200.) - 

Mahmood Shah. In 1808 ho 
wrested tho throne from Shah Soo* 
jah, and ruled till 1818, when tho 
" Ikiruzkyes” seized tho thiono, in 
conscquonco of Mahmood Shah and 
ICamrau having murdered their 
leader, Puttoh Khan. ]Mahmood 
Shah hod to Herat and tlied there. 

Kamran mado some unsuccess- 
ful att^mx»ts to uoizo tho tliroiie from 
Shah Sujah, and thou retired to 
Herat, and took up his rosulouco 
with * Pii'uz, who had captured it 
when Shah Sujah was driven out 
in 1808. Ho succeeded Firuz and 
made Herat almost independent. 
Ho sustained a long siege by tho 
Persians there in 1 8 40. (vide Eld- 
bed Potting an.) 

Sultan Alt was next set up by^ 
the Bariizkyo, Dost Mahommod, in* 
1818, but was murdered by 
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Ayob, wbo iras 8«t up by the 
Banu^Te, Aabn E3ian. £b iras 
havrvTot soon, deposed «£l fled to 
haiutre. 

THE HOtJ^ OF TBE'bARUE.' 
. Z7ES IKAFOHAKISTAK. 

Fotjkdah Eaur.fhe ablAnflxueter 
and supporter tn Teiinoor EBmIw 
liead of the Bamskye”' fluoily, 
was muxdeced by bis monareh. • 
FtnsTBH Ehah, bis sou, aTen^;ed 
bis death by deposing Sbab Smah 


and setting up Sbab Mabmood— 
but be was murdered ly the latter, 
|ad Ptmoe*Eamraa and bis fionily 
avenged bis death by seising the 
throne in 181& After the murder 
of fliiltan AU and the fligdit of 
Ayub, Bost Mahommed became 
omef oS the Bamskyes in 1823. 
(videBosiMAHOHiaED^ Shore Ali 
seined the throne on Dost Maho- 
med's death, and thibugh varying 
dianges of fortune stiQ retains it. 
He was reoognised as Amssr of 
Oabooi by liord ^yo in 1 889. 


APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


Fac-bimile Copy oftlie translation of the Petition of Nun- 
comar, deliver^ at the dosiro of the Houso, hy Sir Elijah 
Itnpey, during his defenco at the Commons’ bar. The original 
translation is printed in the common typo ; tlie words printed 
in italics are inserted in the original in the hand-writing of 
Mr. Hastings. 

To the Governor Gonoral and Council. 

^‘Within those three soubahs of Bengal, Orissa, and 
f*‘^ have honor 

Bahar, ^ the manner in which I . lived and the charactoa-and 

A A 

credit which 1 havopoBeeeeed.— * . all 

reputation I-enjoy,. Formerly tbo Nizams of ^ these soubaha lo 

afforded attention and aid to mp good name complete the 

upon-my good namo b est owed flo me co nsid e r atio n and regard^gy/j^e, 
presence of the received a 

and from the ^ king of Hindostan 1 have a- munsib of fivo 

adminisiraiion 

thousand, and from the first of the company's government, 
in consideration of 

looking upon my good wishes to the king, tbo gontlcmoii 
had the direction qf the affairs of this place ^ and at this time they 
who were in power- h e r e , and- th e • pre se n t governor, Mr. 

did hold and do hold me in 
Hastings, who is at the head of affairs, -respeoted-me,>and do 
did oee aeio n- any loss to or 

respect me: — i-was never d i sl o yai to the state, nor-^m* 
of proceeded from me 

mitted'any oppression upon the Byots. ^ For the fault of 
at this time a frw 

just irr- a ' S f nail d e gre e 

representing ^ s om e- fact which I* just mado ' known for the 

iheredrtss relief I in a small degree made known 
interest of tbo king, and wemre of the people, ^many English 


gentlemen have become my enemies; and having no other 

^ the highest 

means to conceal their own actions, deeming it highly politi c k 

my Struct ion of live utmost expediency revived 

for themselves ■ to- mafce an end of - in o» An old affair of 

formerly been found to he 

Mohun Pursaud’s =( iMiich had . repeatedly been - d e clar ed 

false ; and the governor, knowing Mohun Fursuad to bo a 
notorious liar, turned him out of ms house ; ^ they’-havo-^ww 
themselves becoming^ his aider's and abettors and 
r ev i ved; and g r anting him their aid a t td asaioten e e; i ind ' joinin g 
-with Lord Impcy and the other justices, have tried roc by the 
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Enfiflish laws, which aro contraryto tho cxistomsof this country, 
in which thero was never any such administrations of justice 
before ; and taking the evidence of my enemies in proof of my 
crime, have condemned me to death. But, by my death, the 
king's justice will let tho actions of no person remain concesded ; 
and m»w that <he hour of death approaches, I shall not for the 
sake of this world, he regardless of the next, but represent the 
truth to the gentlemen of tho council. The forgery of the 
bond, of which I am accused, never proceeded from me. Many 
principal people of this country, who were acquainted with my 
honesty, frequently requested of the judges to suspend my ex- 
ecution till tlie king's pleasure should bo known, but this they 
refused, and unjustly take away my life. For God sake, gen- 
tlemen of the council, you who are just, and whoso words are 
truth, let me not undergo this injury, but wait tho king's plea- 
sure. If I am unjustly put to death, I will, with my family, 
demand justice in tho next life. They put me to death out of 
enmit^r, and from partiality' to the gentlemen who have betray- 
ed their trust ; and, in this case, thread of life being cut, 
I, in my last moment, again request that you, gentlemen, will 
write my case particularly to the just king of England. 1 
suffer, but my iimocence will certainly bo made known to 
him.”* • 

• Tho original petition was flrat laid before tho Oovernor General by 
Blr John Clavering, August 14, 1775, nine days after the execution of 
tho convict, and burned, by tneir order, under tho inspection of the 
Shoriil of Cfdcutta, on tho 2l8t. 


No. II. 

Fort WilUarn^ 4th October^ 1780. 

To Lawrence Sullivan, Esq. 

Sir, 

On the present occasion I shall loss apologize for troubliag you than I 
should on any other^ because it seems to me necessary that you should be 
informed of the particulars of a transaction that has passed here, and which 
will make some noise at home. I mean a duel between Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Franqis, on which occasion 1 was one of the seconds, and therefore am fully 
acquainted with the particulars which 1 shall relate as concisely as the nature 
of the subject will allow me. * 

Late in the evening of tho 15th August, I received a note from Mr* 
Hastings, desiring me to be with him pext morning at breakfast ; in conse- 
quence of which I waited upon him. He introduced tho subject of busiuesa 
by desiriug me to give him my word of honor not to mention it till he should 
give me permission.^ Of course I gave it, and he then informed me that in 
consequence of a minute he had given in, Mr. Francis had challenged him ou 
the preceding day ; that they had then agreed to meet on Thursday morning 
about half-past five near Belvidcre, and he asked me to be his second. 

The next morning, Thursday the 17th August, I waited on Mr. Hastings 
in my chariot to carry him to tho place of appointment. When we' arrived 
there we found Mr. Fraooia and CoL Watson walking together, and therefore 
Boon after wc alighted, I looked at my watch and mentioned aloud that it 
was half-past live, and Mr. Francis looked at his and said it was near six i 
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ibis iuduceil me to tell him that my watch was set by my astronomical dodc 
to solar time. 

The place they were at was very improper for the bnainesa ; it was the 
road leading to Alliporei at the crossing of it through a double row of trees 
that formerly had been a walk of Belvidere garden, on the western side of 
the house. Whilst Col. Watson went by the desire of Mr. Francis to fetch 
his pistols, that Gentleman proposed to gosaside from the road into the 
walk ; but Mr. Hastings disapproved of the place because it was full of weeds 
and dark : the road itoelf was next mentioned, hut was thought by every 
body too public, as it was uear riding time and people might want to pass 
that way ; it was. therefore agreed to walk iowatds Mr. Harwell’s house on 
an old road that separated his ground from Belvidere, and beforo be had 
gone far, a retired dry spot was chosen as a proper place. 

As soon as this was settled I proceeded -to load Mr. Hastings’ pistols ; 
those of Mr. Francis were already loaded ; when I had delivered one to 
Mr. Hastings, and Col. Watson hod done the same to Mr. Francis, finding 
tho Gentlemen were both unacquainted with the modes usually observed on 
those occasions, 1 took the liberty to tell them that if they would fix their 
distance it was the business of the seconds to measure it. Lieut. Col. Watson 
immediately mentioned that Fox and Adam bad taken fourteen paces, and he 
recommended that distance. Mr. Hastings observed it was a great distance 
for pistols ; but as no actual objectiou was mode to it Watson measured and 
I counted. AVhen the Gentlemen had got to their ground, Mr. Hastings 
asked Mr. Francis if he stood before the line or behind it, and being told be- 
hind the mark, he said he would do the same, and immediately took his stand. 
1 then told them it was a rule that neither of them were to quit their ground 
until they had discharged their pistols, and Col. AVatson proposed that both 
should fire together without taking any advantage. Mr. Hastings askecl, if ho 
meant they ought to fire by word of command, and was told he only meant 
they should fire together, as nearly as could be. Those prolimiuaries wore 
all agreed to, and both parties presented ; but Mr. Francis raised liis hand 
and again came down to his present; he did so a second time; when he 
came to his present, whicli was the third time of doing so, ho drew his 
trigger; but his powder being damp, the pistol did not lire. Mr. Hastings 
came down from his present to give Mr. Francis time to rectify his priming, 
and this was done out of a cartridge with which 1 supplied him upon finding 
they had no spare powder. 

Again the Gentlemen took their stands, both presented togetlier, and Mr. 
Francis firod ; Mr. Hastings did the same at the distance of time equal t<» the 
coi luting of one, two, three, distinctly, but not greater. His shot iot.k place, 
Mr. Francis staggered ; and in attempting^ to sit down ho fell, and said he 
was a dead man. Mr. Hastings hearing this cried out, ‘ Good God ! 1 hope 

not,’ and immediately went up to him, as did Col. Watson ; but I ran to call 
the servants, and to oider a sheet to be brought to bind up the wound ; 1 
was absent about two minutes ; on my return 1 found Mr. Hastings standing 
by Mr. Francis but Col. Watson, was gone to fetch a cot 0 ( palqnquin from 
Helvidore to carry him to town. 

When the sheet was brought, Mr. Hastings and myself bound it round 
Lis body ; and we had the satisfaction to find it was not in a vital p^, and 
Mr. Fnmeis agreed with me in opinion as soon as it was mentioned. I offered 
to attend him to town in my carriage, and Mr. Hastings uiged him to go, 
as my carriage was remarkably easy. Mr. Francis agrei^ to go, and there- 
fore, when the cot came we proceeded towards the chariot, but were^toppeU 
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bf a deep broad ditch over which we could not carry the cot ; for tide 
reason Mr. Francis was conveyed to Belvidere, attended by Col. WatsoDi 
and we went to town to send assistanoe to meet him ; but he had been pre- 
vailed on to accept a room at Belvidere and there the surgeon^ Dr^ Cainp- 
belU the prinoipaii and Dr. Francist the Governor’s own surgeon, found him. 
When Dr. Francis returned he informed the Governor that the wound was 
not mortal, that the ball had stouck just behind the bent of the right ribs 
and passed between the flesh auH the bone to the opposite side from whence 
it had been extracted. 

Whilst Mr. Francis was lying on the ground, he told Mr. Hastings, in 
consequence of something which he said, that he best knew how it affected 
his ai&irs, and that be had better take care of himself ; to which Mr. Has- 
tings answered, that he ho]^ed and believed the wound was not mortal, but 
that if any unfortunate accident should happen, it was his intention imme- 
diately to surrender himself to the Sheriff. 

Concerning the subject of the quarrel, not a word passed. Had the 
seconds been ignorant of the cause of the duel before they went into the 
field, the^ must have remained so. No other conversation passed between 
the principals or the seconds besides what 1 have related, unless the usual 
compliments of good morrow at meeting, or Mr. Francis* admiring the 
beauty of Mr. Hastings’ pistols when I took them out, deserve to be noticed. 
When the pistols were delivered by the seconds, Mr. Francis said he was 
quite unacquainted witli these matters, and had never fired a pistol in his 
life, and Mr. Hastings told him he believed he had no advantage in that 
respect, as he could not recollect that ho had ever fired a pistol above once 
or twice ; this it was that induced me to say what I have before mentioned 
about the rules to bo observed. 

Though what 1 have written may appear rather prolix, yet I had rather 
bear the imputation of dwelling too long upon the less important parts of « 
the narrative than leave the world room to put in a word that did not pass. 

If, therefore, any reports different from what I have related* should circulate, 
and you should think them worth contradiction, 1 hope you will not scruplo 
to use this letter for that purpose. 

Both parties behaved as became Gentlemen of their high rank and station. 
Mr. Hastings seemed to be in a state of such perfect tranquillity that a 
Bf^ctator would not have supposed that he was about an action out of the 
common course of things ; and^ Mr. Francis’ deportment was such as did 
honor to his firmness and resolution. 

As I could not take the liberty of writing so fully on this subject, without 
acquainting Mr. Hastings of my intention so to do. he knows^f my letter ; 
but the letter itself he baft not seen, nor any copy of it. 

Wifihing you every heal^i and prosperity, 

I remain, Ac. &c. &c. 


No. III. 

Hbbx I must pause a little, to call my readers’ attention to contemplate 
the instability of human happiness ! On the 8th December 1778, I went 
out of my house about nine o’clock, the happiest, as 1 thought myself, of 
men, and between eleven and twelve o’clock returned the same nigkt to it, 
f 8 miserablo as any being could well feel. I left it prepossessed with a sense 
that I was blessed with the most beautiful as well as the most virtuous of wives, 
outselves honored and respected, moving in the first circlesi, and having evoy 
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prospect of speedy adranceinent. Scarcely had 1 sat down to sapper afe my 
benefactor. Mr. Barwell*s society, who required of his friends to join him 
every fortnight at this convivial meeting, than I was suddenly struck with 
the deepest anguish and pain. A servant who was in the hatot of attending 
Mrs. Grand, came and whispered to me that Mr. SVanois was caught in my 
house, and secured by my Jemmadar (an upper servant, exercising a certafn 
authority over other ser vanta) I rose up from table, ran to the terrace, where 
grief, by a flood of tears, relieved itself fora moment. I then sent for a 
friend out, who I requested to accompany me, but the rank of the p^y. and 
the known attachment which, I was well aware, he held to him. however ho 
execrated his guilty action, pleaded his excuse with me. 1 collected myself 
aa much a., circumsianees would admit, and dispatched the servant to ao< 
quaint the Jemmadar I was coming. On my way, I thought proper to call on 
my friend Major Palmer, and request the use of his sword, and to attend mo 
as a friend, the purpose which I had in view being to have released Mr. 
Francis, and seeing him out of my premises, compelled him to have mea- 
sured himself with me until one of us fell. Palmer approved of my determi- 
nation, and We repaired to the spot. The porter hearing my voioe. opened 
the gate, and in my lower apartments, my friend and I beheld with astonish- 
ment the present Sir George Shee, bound to a chair, and endeavouring to 
obtain from my servants his release, with Mr. Shore, now Lord Tetg^month, 
and the late Mr. Archdekin, companions to him, joining in the same prayer 
and onlreaty. He complained of having been cruelly treated by them. My 
Jemmadar, cn the contrary, told a plain tale. It was, that he had secured 
Mr. Francis, to meet the vengeance of his master, until Mr. Shee, assisted 
by the other gentlemen, upon a loud whistle sounded by Mr. Francis, had 
scaled the walls of my compound, rushed furiously on him, and, in the 
the scuffle, occasioned Mr. Francds to escape. I asked Mr. Shee, and his 
comrades, in the presence of Major Palmer, if they had seen Mr. FranoM. and 
contributed to his rescue ; but finding I could only draw from them evasive 
anav/era, with a declaration, that, what had actuated their coming, was Mr. 
Shee’s running over to Mr. Ducarel’s bouse, which was opposite, in which 
they lodged, loudly calling for their aid, to prevent their mend Mr. Francis 
being murdered, they had. between a state of sleeping and waking, ran for- 
ward. without considering what they they were doing. I ordered in conse- 
quence their release, and leaving my house to the care of my faithful Jemma- 
dar and servants, I retired to Major Palmer’s. 

Seated on a chair, borne down with the deepest grief, I anxiously awaited the 
foorniug, to require, from the undoer of my happineos, tho satisfaction which 
the laws of honor prescribe, as a poor relief to the injury committed. 1 wrote 
to Mr. Francis, that, void of every spark of principle and honor, as 1 deemed 
him, still, 1 tra«(tod he would not deny me the meeting, which I summoned 
liirn to immediately, with any friend whom he might choose to bring. 
His reply was laconic and easy. It was couched in these terms. ** That, 
conscious of having done me no injury, and that JL labored under a complete 
mistake, he begged leave to decline the proposed Invitation, and that he had 
the honor to remain, my most obedient Ao. Ac.” 

I now returned home, sent for Mrs. Grand’s sister and brother-in-law 
from Ghandemagore, occupied the lower apartments of my house, whilst 
Mrs. Grand remained in the upper, and on the Sunday following every thing 
was arranged for Mrs. Grand’s returning with them to live under their man- 
sion and projection, myself contributing what was reqitisite for her support, in- 
dependent of the monthly allowance which I chose to allot to her own dispo- 
sal. An interview was entreated, and could not be denied. It lasted three 
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hours, interrupted with the most poignant lamentations. 1 heard an un- 
varnished relation o£ the baseness of the arts employed for the seduction of a 
stranger, and attained only to her sixteenth year, I pitied her from my 
heart. I sincerely forgave her, and with a sorrow approaching to distraction 
we parted. After the addition of insult to injury, which I had suffered by 
Mr. Francis' reply, a course of law alone remained open to identify the person 
and punish the crime. This I had recourse to, not without experiencing great 
difficulty, most of the complacent advocates of the Supreme Court having 
either been retained by him, or intimidated from acting. ^At length I suc- 
ceeded with one who brought the process to a successful issue. By the tes- 
timony of Mr. Shoe, Mr. Archdckin, and others, the trespass was fully proved, 
and tue 'trespasser was condemned by the Bench of Judges in damages of 
fifty thousand Sicca Bupces, with costs of suit. 

Mr. Shea, the principal witness, on whose evidence every hope of elimina- 
tion rested, had been induced to abscond, in the reliance which was placed, 
that he would thereby evade the jurisdiction, and save his noble patron from 
the disgraceful exposure and consequences which naturally followed ; and 
not until the Bench bad pronounced such contumely conduct liable to corpo- 
ral punishment, did he return, when the eubpocna was regularly served on 
him, and moat unwillingly was he compelled to appear before their tribunal. 
In the course of his examination, it was extorted from him and others, that 
ho had lent his apartments for Mr. Francis to dress in black clothes to visit 
Mrs. Grand, at ton o’clock at night, accompanied with a ladder, ingeni- 
ously coustructed under Mr. Shee'a superintendence, cut and framed out of 
a large split bamboo, which they applied to the walls of the compound for 
Mr. Francis’ oouvenienoy to ascend ; and as some dread was entert^ned lie 
might bo interrupted in his villainous design, it was preconcerted that Mr. 
Shoe, ond others of his adherents and supporters iu iniquity, should patrole 
around the house, in order to be nyithin call of lending their assistance, m 
the event of their hearing the sound of the whistle, with which th®jr patron 
had provided himself. To facilitaCte this means of aid, it was settled between 
them' that the ladder should remain, and, from this resolution, unfortunate 
on thdir part, issued the discovery. Mr, Hukahburdftr coming to the chest 
which stood in a passage through which Mr. Francis had been obhgjsd to 
pass, observed the ladder resting on the wall, and frightened, he witlidrew, 
and communicated his apprehensions to the Jenimadar and other servants 
in the back conrt-ya«l, of thieves having got in to rob the house. 

Tu this conference, they resolved, as the best means *'ho offen- 

ders, and prevent their carrying away tho spoil, to pull the ladder in, and 
arm and post themselves by the door, ready to seize the first person attempt- 
ing to come out. In this manner did my Jemraadar grasp Mr. Francis, who 
in vain offered for hia ladder and release plenty of Gold Mohdrs, which it 
was established in evidence during tho trial, he had furnished himself and 
carried loose in his pocket for tho insidious purpose a gentleiMn h 

servant. If the emergency existed. Equally was it adduced, that he had been 
lavish in his promises of ])romolBng my Jemraadar, proclaiming tim rank 
which he was vested with, and his certainty of succeeding to be Governor 
General. 

But all his efforts of gold tendered, and promised favor, could not shake or 
corrupt the fidelity of tho lioneet Bajpoot, (a sect next to the Bramins, .and 
as remarkable for bravery as for attachment to those they ser^) who persist- 
ing to detain him, until his master came hc»ino, reduced Mr. Francis to the 
shift of effecting his enlargement, by having recourse to the scene which 
I have above described. 
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Gamp near Ji^akoUah, March 4, 1798. 

“ Doar General. — By a conversation this morning with Captain Youngs I 
was happy to learn your present sentiments with regard to me, and that tho 
reasons tliat induced you to appoint a junior otficer to a higher command in 
this army than that which I hold, wercsucli as would have been satisfactory 
to mo had they been publicly known, I lun perfectly sensible of your having 
the undoubted right, without being obliged to assign your reasons to any one, 
to select such odicers as you may think proper for any service that may ofler, 
and I am the hist person that would e 2 .pect you to act inconsistently with your 
situation. It must, however, appear cxtraonHiiary that a major-general, sent 
out expressly by his Majesty to serve on tho statt in India, should remain in 
the command of three battalions, whilst a colonel siTviiig in the same army is 
placed at tlie licad of seven, or rather thirteen, corj)**, and I nuiy add a liouto- 
nant-colonel (Browne), commanding a separate army, with the probability of 
having two of liis Majesty’s corps under him. Moor Allum's request to have 
the Governor- General’s brother in comtnand ofthe troops under him is certain- 
ly a good reason on that head ; but this is only known to mo privately, 
whilst, as the order now stands, I am apparently degraded in the eyt s of the 
army and of my friends at home. Under those circurnstiiiices, I trust to your 
adopting such measures as to you may a}>p($ar proper, in onlor that tho real 
cause may bo known of the apx)ointment of Coloiiol Wellesley to a superior 
command. 


I have the honour to be, 

With much respect, 

Dear sir, yours, most truly 

D, Baird.” 


To /jieatenant- (Mcncral Harris^ «Crc., 

I find upon this original letter from Major-General Baird tho following 
endorsement in the Couimander-iii-Uhicf’s hand. 

“ To have answered it oven as tho rough draft oucloscd must have beisii 
disagrccfable ; a fortuuatc turn saved me the necessity. 


“ To Major-Qbneral Baikd. 

“ I have received your letter of the 4th instant, and am sorry you should 
have thought it necessary to renew tlio subject of Colonel Wellesley’s late 
appointment. It appears to ino, after what had Tw'ssed between us, that you 
should have treated it, a.s it really is, as a political arrangement likely to ba 
liighly beneficial to the public service, and not as having any reference to 
command in the line, with which it has nothing to do. My personal regard 
for you induces mo to give this explanation, and makes mo wish thus to re- 
lieve your mind from every idea that there could he an inattention to your 
situation, and which, I trust, will be perfectly clear to you when you are 
ac<iuaintcd that the contingent of the. Niss;uii can only bo commands by a 
colonel,*** 

♦ The agrcoinent with tho Nisani provided for the pay and allowances of 
all ranks, of wliich the highest wa.‘ a colonel commanding. 
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** The fortunate turn*’ here alluded to was the acknowledgment of Maior- 
Oeneral Baird to the Coramaiider.in-Chicf that he had been wrong in his 
impressions respecting Oolonei Wellesley's appointment, and therefore he 
requested the matter might be no further noticed. This, General Harris, 
with his usual kindne.ss, very readily promised, and he faithfully kept his 
word. He did not comment severely, as he might have done, upon the 
manifest inconsistency of avoM'iiig that the Com mHiidcr-in- Chief had a right 
to select such olliccrs as ho might think proper fior any service, without being 
obliged to assign his reasons to any one, and in the next sentence presuming 
to call upon him^ not only to as.sigTL his reasons, but to make those reasons 
public.” 
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** To Lieut.-Oenkral ]lAitBi8, Commander-in-Cbief, &c., &c, 

“ Caw;}, Seringapafatn, Mag G, 1799. 

“ Sir, — Having, in a letter which T had this morning the honour to address 
to you, given a detailed account of the assault of tlic Fort of Serlngapatani, 
the conduct of wliich yon did me the honour to entrust to mo, permit me 
now, sir, to address you on the subject of the events which have taken place 
since that time. Having been honoured with the conduct of the assault, and 
having executed that duty to your satisfaction, I naturally concluded that 
r should have been permitted to rctfiin the command of Seringapatam, or, at 
least, that I should not be sup<jr.seded in it by a junior offiotsr. Judge, tlion, 
iny surprise, when expecting to have tlio honour of delivering to you the 
keys of Seringapatam in the palace of the late Tippoo Sultan, and of congratu- 
lating you on tlio most brilliant victory that ever graced the British arms in 
India, to have an order put into my hands by Colonel Wellesley, by which I 
found myself instantly Mupers«:ded in the command by that officer. J am 
really ignorant what part of my conduct could merit such tniatment. 
Wh€»n on a former occasion, Oobiriel Wc-llosley was appointed to tlie 
cummand of tlie detachment serving with His Highrujss the Nizam, while 
I remained in charge of a brigade, you infonned mo tJiat matters of a 
political nature made it necossary to hav(* tliat olficer with the Nizam's 
army. Although I severely felt the appointment of a junior oflicer to so 
distinguished a command while 1 remained in an inferior station. I sub- 
mitted to the necessity which you informed me dictatc^d the measure ; but 
this second siipersc'ssion I feel most sensibly, as it must have tlie effect of 
leading his Majesty and the Commaiider-in-Chiof in England to believe that 
I am not fit for any command of importance, when it has been tli ought pro- 
per to give the command of Seringapatem to Colonel Wellesley, while he, 
at the same time, continues to hold the command of tlie Nizam’s detachment. 
In camp it is rumoured to have been at my awn recpiest, that another ofiiccr 
was appointed to the command of Seringapabim ; you, sir, must know that 
this is not the ease ; the request, if made, must have lieon made by me to 
you, and, so far from its over being ray intention to make such a request, if, 
after tlie assurances I have repeatedly received from you, that you w'oiild take 
the first opportunity of placing mo in a situation more adequate to the t ank 
I hold than that of the command of a brigade, I had deemed it necessary to 
make any request to j’^ou, it would have been to be placed in tho command 
of Seringaputam ; and when 1 roflocted that my two seniors, belonging to 
the coast army, continued to stand appointed to the luirthern and southern 
divisions of tile Carnatic, and that tho Ilcjnourable Colonel Wellesley, the 
next junior to roe, stood appointed to the command of an army, while I remain- 
ed in charge of a brigade, I should have felt 1 was hinting a doubt, which I 
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never cntertaiiiCil> of the sincerity of those assurances^ if I made a particular 
application for the command of Soringapatam ; indeed, i could not think it 
necessary. Some mistake may liave arisen from my having, through Majiu* 
Bcatscai, expressed «a di^sirc tiiut the whole storming paily might be relieved 
from camp, so that order mio;ht bo establishiKl, and troops mure to lake 

the fatigue of guai*d mounting during the night be placed in the Fort ; und 
1 wished to be rcliuved for a short time, tlmt 1 might myself have hud the 
houour of reporting our success, and informing you in person of every parti- 
cular relating to tlie stonu. Thi*: not having been found convenient, I desir- 
ed (^aptiiin Young, Deputy Aiijuliiijt.tionoral of his Alajosty's troops, who 
was iiroceeding to camp at daylight in-xt morning, to inform you that, as I 
was much recovered from the latigues of the pivci'ding day, I wislu'd nt*t to 
h(‘ relieved till I had examined the state of tho works, and ascertuiiud tho 
number of camion caplurcd. I received a letter from Captain Young, long 
before Colonel Wellesley superseded me, informing mu that ho had ma die 
my request known to you. I canuoi but feel obliged by your having 
enabled mo to act so distingnshed a part in Iho storm, tliongh I find so 
little attention has, in every other instance, been ]»aid to my requests, iiiiit 
[ am almost led to believe my being employed on that occasion, was owing 
to my being the only officer of ntnlc who had made a voluntary ofl'er of his 
services. 1 request that copies of this letter may ho transmitted to llis 
lioyal Highness the Commander-in -Chief, for the information of his Majesty, 
that, at tho same time ho is informed of my having been twice suporsiHbd by 
Colonel Wellesle}*, he may be in possession of such reasons as you shall 
think proper to give for it, that he may he .satisfied the measure was dictated 
by m s essity, and not by any want of capacity on my part to fill the situation. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

1). lUniD.** 


*• To Major-General Haiud. 

“ Camp, SeriagapfUam, Sth May. 

“Sir, — Tho Coramandor-in-Chief directs ihi» to inform you, that he has 
tills day received from Major of Hrigaile, Falconer, your rcjiort of tho 
assault entrusted to your conduct on the 4th instant, and iHht, ever ready to 
do justice to the merits of olliccrs under his eominand, ho is happy in tho 
occiasion you have given him for biking particul.ar notice of thc‘ conduct of 
Colonel Sherbrooke. J am aLso dirc^cted to acknowledge the receipt <»f tins 
very improper letter which accompanied your report. 'J’he diHtingnished 
c.rmiinand for wliich you were sclceted by the Com mandcr-in- Chief, and tho 
sentiments ho has so publicly and recently oxjiressed on that occasion, suffi- 
ciently mark what was his sense of your military merit ; and it is with regret 
that he now finds himself compelled to blame a tola! want of diseroiioii and 
respect in an officer of your high rank and length of service, in terms so 
opposite to those in wliicli lie was lately so happy to applaud your gallantry, 
humanity, and zeal. Licjutonant- General Harris is piirsuaded that an officer 
who thinks himself authorized to remonstrate with his immediate sujierior can 
never be usefully employed in tho army he commands. »Shoiild you there- 
fore, contniue to hold sontimonts so op|K>site to the principles of military 
subordination, you havo his permission to proceed hy tho first safe conveyance 
to Fort 8t. Georgu. The Commander-in- Chief will certainly forward to His 
Itoyal Highness the Duke of York, copies of your letter and his reply. 

I havo the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

F. A. Agnbw, 

Mil, Sec. Commaruier -in Chief.'* 
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Sir, — I yesterday received a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew, youi 
public secretary, 'which has created in me the greatest astonishment. Con- 
ceiviog myself injured, and my military character in some degree impeached, 
in the repeated preference that had been shown to my junior, the Honourable 
Colonel Wellesley, in nominating him to distinguished commands, whilst I 
serving with the same army, was still left in my original situation of com- 
mandaut of a brigade ; and feeling as I conceived every military man in a 
similur situation would have felt, on being superseded by the same officer in 
the command of tho important fortress of Senngapatam, I thought it due to 
my own character to address yon on that subject ; and I can safely affirm 
that, in the address, it was mv firm intention to make to you the most re- 
spectful statement of facts. On the receipt of your secretary’s letter, I again 
and again perused the one I had the honour to address to you ; and, afttir 
every attempt, must acknowledge myself unable to discover one paragrapli, 
or even one word, wliich can be construed into the smallest disrespect. God 
knows, such an idea was the furthest from my thoughts ; T, therefore, foul 
with double sensibility the unmerited asperity of your secretary’s letter, 
which I can hardly bring myself to believe to contain your real sentiments. 
If. however, I am wrong in this conjecture, 1 trust you will enable me to clear 
myself before a general court-martial, from wliich I can have nothing to fear, 
being satisfied in my own mind that there is not an oilieor in this, or in any 
army, who more abhors the crime of which I stand accused. It was my inten- 
tion, from tho moment I was superseded in tho command of Soringapatam, 
to apply for permission to quit tho army as soon as I deemed my services 
to my King and coiuitry no longer required my remaining with it. My wisli 
is still to do so, and 1 shall, when there is no longer an appearance of the 
army’s being activc'ly cmploj^od, make an application to you to that eflect. 
If, however, you still persevere in your determination of ordering me from tho 
anrny, in consequciiujo of the respootful representation 1 have thought myself 
authorizofl t*) make to you, 1 shall, in that case, only have to regret tho 
necessity there will be for making my roinfival from the army, and tlic 
circumstances which occasioned it, ecjually public. 

(Signed) D. Haird.” 


‘‘To Major-General Baird, &c., &c., &c. 

*'Seringapatam, 

“ Sir, —Tho Commander- in- Chief has received your letter of the 9 th instant, 
and directed mo to inform you in reply, that the explanation therein given 
has produced no change in the sentiments expressed by his order on the 7th 
instant, in my letter to you. It was not outhe words, but tho tenor of your 
letter of tho 6th instant, that the Commander- in- Ohiof thought it his duty 
lo remark. Ho never can admit the right of any subordinate officer to vo- 
monstrate with him on tho propriety of measures he has adopted for tho 
jmblic service : or on his selection of officers for situations of public trust. 
In assuming this privilege, he still thinks that you have been wanting in 
discretion and rcspcict ; and your letter of yestorday has in a ^cat ineasiire 
removed tho concern lie felt at the necessity which obliged him to inform 
you that such wore his opinions. Lieutenant-General Harris desires that 
this letter may conclude a correspondence which you are at liberty to make 
as public as possible. 

1 have the honour to bo, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

P. A Aonew. 

Mil. Secy, to the Comtnarnder~ifhC*icf,'' 
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VI. 

y My dear Geueral,’* be wrote on the Ut ot August, “ I late lasc uight re- 
® yesterday. I deeply regret that you have fallou 

back one foot. The effect ou our prestige is very bad indeed. Your camp was 
not pitch^ yesterday, before all manuevs of reports were rife in the city— 
that you had returned to get some guns, having lost all that you took away 
with you. In fact, the belief among ali u, that you have been defeated and 
forced back* It has been most unfortunate your not bringing back any of the 
guns captured from the enemy. The natives will not bvliovo that you have 
captured one. The effect of your retrograde movement will be very injurious 
to our cause every where, and bring down upon us many who would other- 
wise have held off, or even sided with us. ... You talk of advancing as 
soon as the reinforcements reach you. You require a battery and a thousand 
European infantry. As regards the battery, half of Olpheits’s will be in this 
morning. The other half started yesterday or to-day from Allahabad. This 
will detain you five or six days more. As for the infantry you requiro, they 
aie not to be bad, and if you are to wait for iliem, Lucknow will follow the 
fate of Cawuporo. Agra will be invested. This place also. The city will be 
occupied by the enemy. I have no troops to keep them out, and tee shall be 
starved out. You ought not to remain a day where you are. When the 
iron guns are sent to you, also the half battery of artillery, and the company 
of the 84th escorting it, you ought to advance again, and not halt until you 
have rescued, if possible, the garrison of Lucknow.*' 


VII. 

You send me back a letter of censure ot my mcasurert, reproof, and advice 
for the future. 1 do not want, and will not submit, to receive any of there 
from an officer under my command, be his experience what it may ; understand 
this distinctly ; and a consideration of the iiicouvenionce that would arise to 
the public service at ibis moment alone prevents me from taking the yet 
stronger step of placing you under arrest. You now sfand warned. Attempt 
no further dictation. I have my own reasons, which I will not commuuicat<* 
to any one, and am alone responsible for the course I have purpued." 
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